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College,  Agriculiural,  369. 

Cotton  plant,  insects  infesting,  607. 

Canals  and  railways,  205. 

Cotton,  suggestions  for  obviating  ob- 
structions in  navigation  from  low 
water,  100. 

Curious  plants,  732. 
D. 

District  of  Columbia,  law  of  slave  and        ^ 
free  negroes  in,  100-101  ;  slave  trade 
and  slave  depots,  &c,  101-2. 

E.  rOi 

East,  commerce  with,  385 ;  a  Nicara-  •  ^ 
gua  canal,  494  ;  location  of  the  Atra- 
to  river,  495  ;  confluence  of  the  Atra- 
to  and  Truando,  496;  tides  of  the  Paci- 
fic, 496;  healthfulness  of  the  climate, 
497,  advantages  of  route,  498;  estimat- 
ed cost  of  canal  and  appurtenances, 
499;  table  of  time  saved,  500;  trade  be- 
tween California  and  Atlantic  ports, 
500;  freight  money  paid  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1854- '55, 501 ;  tonnage  in  Cal- 
ifornia trade,  501;  commerce  between 
United  States  and  Pacific  ports,  502; 
trade  of  European  States  and  Pacific 
ports,  503;  imports  of  Victoria  185a 
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-*54,  504;  exports  from  Victoria,  505; 
calculations  of  commercial  value  of 
canal,  506;  note,  507. 

Education  for  southern  youth,  46S-466. 

Education,  agricultural,  114;  institu- 
tions in  Georgia,  115. 

Education,  the  province  of,  568. 

Education  in  Texas,  695. 

Education,  a  plea  for  afifricultural,  482- 
485. 

Emancipation,  effects  of,  226. 

Exports  from  the  United  States,  704. 

Experiments  in  agriculture,  704-705. 
F. 

Florida,  western  and  middle  sections  of, 
542;  Pensacola,  548;  yellow  fever  in, 
544;  Tallahassee,  545;  situation  of, 
545;  Jacksonville,  improvement  of, 
546;  Newport  and  Pilatka,  547;  rivers 
of,  548;  floating  islands  of,  549 ;  aquatic 
plants  of,  549;  levelness  of  on  the  sea- 
shore, 551;  lakes  of,  552;  springs  in, 
553;  natural  curiosities  of,  556. 

Florida,  medical  topography  of,  355;  ex- 
tent and  boundaries,  &c.,  256;  gene- 
ral character  of  the  soil  of,  257;  phy- 
sique of  the  country,  258;  alluvial 
formations  in,  259;  the  lakes  of,  260; 
springs  of,  261. 

Farming,  economy  of,  594. 

Flour,  southern,  remarks  of  an  English 
paper  on,  226. 

France  in  1845,  440;  houses,  land  own- 
ers, &c.,  in,  441;  length  of  railroads 
in,  442;  population  and  census  of  for 
fifty  years,  443. 

Fanners,  meteorology  for  the,  489. 

Flour  exports,  606. 

Free  Society,  failure  of,  29  ;  application 
of  the  term  society,  30  ;  remarks  on  a 
clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, 31 ;  absurdity  of  the  idea  that 
••  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,'* 
32 ;  points  against  free  society,  33 ; 
hybridity  of  socialism,  34 ;  sociality 
first  used  by  Compte..  35 ;  statistical 
and  historical  testimony  against,  35  ; 
changes  in  society,  36 ;  the  working 
classes — how  can  their  condition  bS 
improved,  37. 
Free  negrodom,  master  and  slave,  371; 
settlement  of  Liberia,  372;  result  of 
abolition  doctrines,  373;  moral  power 
of  slavery,  374;  How  is  expatriation 
to  be  effected?  375;  advice  in  respect 
to,  376. 
Florida,  railroad  and  railroad  system  of, 
316;  enumeration  of  public  works  in, 
317;  harbor  of  Pensacola,  318;  St.  An- 
drew's Bay,  Bay  of  St.  Marks  and 
Tampa  Bay,  318;  canal  system,  320; 
Tallsihassee  railroad,  322;  great  re- 
salts  of  railroad  operations  in,  323. 

Florida,  medical  topography  of,  539;  al- 
luvial prairies  in,  540;  cities  of,  541; 
climateric  advantages  of,  542. 

Farmers,  education  of,  595. 

Fruit  trees,  new  method  of  raising,  719. 


G. 

Guano,  218;  its  formation,  219;  the 
Chinchas,  219 ;  mode  of  loading,  220; 
exports  in  three  years,  220;  imports 
into  England  from  1841  to  1852,  221 ; 
trade  of  the  United  States  in,  for  six 
years,  221 ;  countries  imported  fix>m, 
222 ;  **fiird  Island"  varielY,  &c.,  222. 

Grain  Crop  of  1855,  467;  estimated  pro- 
duction in  several  States,  467 ;  aver- 
ag:e  number  of  bushels  per  acre  in 
principal  States  and  Territories,  469. 

Grapes,  enumeration  and  character  of» 
349. 

Guano,  home  made,  235. 

Grain  Crops,  the  weather  and,  227. 
H. 

Hybrid  Races  of  Animals  and  Men — 
Sterility  of,  535 ;  the  mulattoes,  537; 
black  population,  538 ;  inferiority  and 
tendency  to  disease  in  mulatto  race^ 
539. 

Hireling  mid  the  Slave,  209-^.213. 

Horses  and  Mules,  reasons  why  the- 
south  should  raise,  229. 

Hemp,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
country,  544;  experiments  of  Mr. 
Myerle,  244 ;  the  superiority  of  Ame- 
rican, 245. 

Horse  and  Mule  Power,  economy  and 
value  of,  476. 

Hemp,  its  cultivation,  &c.,  591. 

Horticulture  for  the  South,  717-19. 
I. 

Ice,  how  much  of  it  is  used,  and  where 
it  comes  from,  709. 

Illinois,  statistical  view  of  the  State  of, 
405 ;  soil  and  productions  of,  405 ; 
acres  of  improved  and  unimproved 
land,  406;  number  of  farms  in,  407  ; 
marble  quarries  in,  408;  production 
of  iron  in,  409 ;  discoveries  of  copper 
in,  409;  coal,  410;  vegetable  produc- 
tions, 411;  enumeration  of  crops,  412 ; 
acres  in  cultivation,  &c.,  in,  413 ;  rank 
of,  as  a  wheat  growing  State,  414 ; 
stock  and  cattle  estimate  in,  415  ; 
game,  416. 

Illinois,  statistical  view  of,  247 ;  its  sit- 
uation, 428 ;  territorial  extent  of,  248; 
praines  of,  250 ;  area  of,  251 ;  the 
timber  lands  of,  251 ;  rivers  of,  252 ; 
climate  of,  253 ;  meteorological  obser- 
vations during  three  years,  254-5. 

Indigo,  the  cultivation  and  prepajration 
of,  242  \  its  introduction,  243;  mode 
of  curing,  &c.,  242. 

Internal  Improvements,  agencies  to  be 
depended  on  in,  81 ;  distribution  of 
taxation,  8*2 ;  official  criminality  in 
corporations,  83 ;  revenue  road  can- 
not be  constructed  in  Texas,  85 ;  argu- 
ment thereon,  89. 
Internal  Improvements,  agencies  to  be 
depended  on  in  reference  to  Texas, 
201 ;  sale  of  Michigan  railways,  202 ; 
corporate  system  ot,  in  U.  States,  203. 
Indian  and  the  Slave,  214-218. 
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Indian  Corn,  cultivation  and  production 
of,  347. 

Iron,  American,  466. 
K. 

Kansas,  the  Territory  of,  185 ;  face  of 
the  country,  186 ;  rivers  of,  187  ;  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  tourists  in,  187  ; 
minerals,  forest  trees,  zoology,  and 
forts  and  stations  in,  188  ;  population 
of,  189. 

L. 

Lampas  in  horses.  730. 

Law  and  Lawyers,  301  ;  the  science  of, 
302  ;  natural  and  revealed,  302  ;  the 
scope  of,  303  ;  the  design  and  object 
of,  303 ;  the  Jewish,  304 ;  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman,  305 ;  in  the 
middle  ages,  307. 

Law  and  lawyers,  637. 

Lafitte,  the  pirate,  145  ;  local  descrip- 
tion of  Grand  Terre  and  vicinity,  146; 
occupation  of  Lafitte,  147  ;  privateers 
commissioned,  148 ;  legal  prosecu- 
tions against,  150  ;  his  generous  ser- 
vices, &c.,  151. 

Law  and  Lawyers,  389 ;  elements  of 
English  law,  390  ;  statute  law,  390 ; 
nature  of  chancery,  391  ;  magna 
charta,  392  ;  encroachments  on  the 
power  of  the  jurv,  393  ;  conflicting 
mrisprudence,  m  American,  394  ;  ol^ 
ligations  of,  395  ;  origin  and  import- 
ance of,  396  ;  facility  of  making  law- 
yers, 397  ;  practice  in  South  Carolina, 
398  ',  necessity  of  thorough  prepara- 
tions in,  399;  requirements  in  Eng- 
land, 300  ;  expositions  of  legal  char- 
acters in  the,  402-3. 

Law  and  Lawyers,  507  ;  habit  of  argu- 
ing, 508  ;  opinions  of  distinfruished 
persons,  510-11 ;  uses  of  adversity 
to  the  development  of,  512-13 ;  re- 
marks upon  the  character  of  distin- 
guished jurists,  514-523. 
M. 

Mosquito,  171  ;  remarks  upon,  172  ; 
Mosquito  bay,  173 ;  account  of,  by 
Herodotus,  174  ;  geog^raphical  distri- 
bution and  climaticalrauge  of,  176; 
mosquitoes  in  the  Arctic  or  frozen 
zone,  177 ;  in  times  past  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  179 ;  reproductive  pow- 
er of,  181 ;  water,  food,  of,  181  ;  in- 
fluence of  temperature  upon,  185. 

Mississippi,  the  overflows  and  freshets 
of,  190  ;  causes  of,  190-1 ;  general 
remarks  upon,  192-3. 

Mississippi,  geology  of  the  State  of,  92  ; 
analysis  of  coal,  92-3 ;  analysis  of 
limestone,  94. 

Males,  statistics  of,  120. 

Mobile,  statistics  of,  459  ;  exports  of 
cotton,  459. 

Massachusetts,   flagitious  act  of,  137 ; 
Judge  Loring,  138. 
'  Marriages,  among  slaves,  130. 

Millionaries,  in  ISew  York,  122. 


N. 

New  Orleans,  commerce  of,  458. 

New  Orleans,  present  and  future  of,  688 . 

Negroes,  management  of,  338 ;  distri- 
bution of  labor,  provisions,  &c.,  359  ; 
houses  of,  360  ;  necessity  of  plenty  of 
sleep  to,  361 ;  the  character  of  privi- 
liges  to,  362  ;  the  fondness  of  child-  ^ 
ren  for,  363 ;  necessity  of  religious 
education  of,  363. 
O. 

Ohio  grape  vintage  for  1855, 722-723. 

Olive,  the  cultivation  of,  723. 

Orr,  Hon.  Jas.  L.,  address  before  South 
Carolina  Institute,  1. 

Oxen,  marks  of  good  working,  117  ; 
feeding,  117  ;  management,  £c.,  117. 

Ohio  Valley,  coalfields  and  products  of, 
206;  production  of  coal  in,  207;  prob- 
able consumption  in  30  years,  208. 

Observatory,  the  National,  369. 

Philadelphia,  assessment  of  real  and 
personal  property,  712. 

Political  Economy,  notes  on,  416 ; 
wealth,  utility,  labor,  exchangeable 
value  commodities,  and  money,  417; 
definitions  of,  and  remarks  upon,  418, 
419;  transferring  capital,  420;  cost  of 
production,  421  ;  remarks  on  wages 
and  profits,  422;  principle  of  popiua- 
tion,  423;  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion, 423  ;  coined  money  and  bank 
notes,  424 ;  value  of  the  circulating 
medium,  425;  varieties  of  banks,  425; 
advantages  and  evils  of  banks,  426; 
the  sub-treasury,  427;  free  banking, 
428;  commerce,  428;  the  tarifl*,  429; 
duty  on  imports,  430 ;  McDuffie's 
forty-bale  theory,  431. 

Pauperism  and  Crime — White  and  Col- 
ored —  Native  and  Foreign,  268 ; 
house  of  refuge,  Boston  and  New 
York,  269;  ratio  of  prisoners  to  popu- 
lation, 270;  education  of  prisoners,. 
274;  greater  tendency  of  the  colored 
race  to,  276-7  ;  notes,  &c.,  279. 

Pacific  Railroad  Routes,  336;  estimated 
cost  and  equated  lengths,  337  ;  the 
most  practical  and  economical,  337; 
comparison  of  results,  338;  distances 
of  the  eastern  termini  of  the  several, 
339;  valuable  statement,  34U  ;  notes, 
341. 

Population,  Production  in  United  States, 
132;  geographical  sections  of  U.  S., 
133;  estimate  of  value,  134;  compara- 
tive view  of  productive  industry  of 
United  SUtes,  135. 

Pacific,  57;  commerce  of,  456;  mail  route 
advocated,  457. 

Patent  Office,  agricultural  division  of, 
227. 

Pitch  Pine  and  Red  Oak,  analysis  of  the 
leaves  of,  343  ;  comparison  of  minora  I 
constituents,  345  ;  table,  346. 

Planters,  important  to  Sea-Island,  369 

Potato,  the  sweet  and  the  Irish,  592. 
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Plitent  Office,  agricultoral  division  of,  99 . 
PlaDts,  introduction  of  new,  97. 

R. 
Religpoos  Toleration,  position  of  Louisi- 
ana in  regard  to,  335 ;  defence  of, 
326-7;  population  of  southern  States, 
328;  increase  of  various  European  na- 
tions in  United  States,  329. 
Railroad  Progress   in  the  Southwest, 
330;  Mississippi  central  railroad,  332; 
IocaI  traffic,  333;  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  335;  importance  of  railroad 
enterprises,  336. 
Red  River  Raft,  removal  of,  437;  char- 
acter and  condition  of  438;  necessity 
of  removal,  440. 
Review,  opinions  of  the  press  in  regard 

to,  367. 
Railroad,  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Northern,  88;  report  of  thepresident, 
88;  financial  department,  89. 
Railwav  Traffic,  90;  expenses  of  hand- 
ling ireight,  &c.,  91. 
Railroad  and   Water  Communication, 
195;  statistics  of  white  and  slave  la- 
bor, 192-3;  agricultural  resources  of 
Louisiana,  195;  transportation  charges 
by  railroad,  196;  by  water  communi- 
cation, 197;  railroad  from  Shreveport 
to  New  Orleans,  198;  table  of  State 
engineer  of  New  York  on,  199;  com- 
parison, 201. 
Rice,  its  culture  in  Egypt,  475. 
Richinond,  Va.,  southern  convention, 

at,  669. 
Richmond,  trade  of,  702. 

S. 
Savannah,  exports  of  cotton  from,  461 ; 
•xports  of  rice  and  lumber  of,  461  ; 
stocks  of  cotton,  462. 
Sea,  physical  geography  of,  72;  de- 
scription of  Gulf  stream,  73;  influence 
of  steam,  74 ;  efiects  of  magnetism  on 
the  circulation  of  atmosphere,  75 ; 
existence  of  northwest  passage,  75  ; 
why  is  the  sea  salt?  76  ;  deptlu  of  the 
ocean,  77. 
Shipping,  amount  in  the  world,  79  ; 

number  of  seamen  in,  80. 
South,  what  she  is  thinking  and  saving 
about  the  course  of  the  north,  139 ; 
the  temper  of,  140. 
South  and  the  Union,  increase  of  agra- 
rian societies  in  the  north,  38 ;  li'ee 
States  like  France  in  their  organiza- 
tion, 39 ;  characteristics  of  free  States, 
39;  northern   and   southern  states- 
men, 40 ;  sectionality  of  the  north, 
41 ;  importance  of  the  ^reat  staple  of 
cotton,  43 ;  distinctions  m  society,  44 ; 
proportion  of    idiotcy  and  insanity 
north  and  south,  45 ;  disposition  in 
the  north  to  make  anew  the  **  Work 
of  Creation,"  46. 
South  Alabama,  can  indigo  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage  in,  485. 
South  Carolina,  agriculture  of,  &c. ,  423 ; 
defects  of  the  schedules  of  the  Census, 


524  ;  population,  525  ;  square  miles 
in,  527  ;  comparative  view  of  popula- 
tion, Slc.,  529  ;  density  of  slave  popu- 
lation in,  530  ;  improved  and  unim- 
proved land,  and  value  of  same,  531 ; . 
value  and  efficiency  of  slave  labor,  531 ; 
decline  in  agriculture  of,  532 ;  causes 
of  slow  advance  in  population,  533  ; 
white  and  slave  labor  contrasted  in 
respect  to  value  of  production,  534-5. 

South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, circular  of,  481. 

Societies,  State  agricultural,  223;  argu- 
ments in  favor  of,  in  S.  C,  223. 

Southern  Statistics,  an  error  corrected 
in,  450  ;  value  of  manufactures  in 
Rhode  Island  compared  with  manu- 
factures and  cotton  of  S.  Carolina,  453. 

Southern  romedies,  141. 

Southern  Territory,  appropriations  of 
benefits  of,  by  S.  C.,  2  ;  promotion  of 

government,  3;  importance  of  the 
istribution  of  labor,  4  ;  argument  in 
favor  of  ship  building,  5  ;  deficiency 
of  the  mechanic  arts  in  S.  Carolina,  6  ; 
additional  manufactures  wanted,  7  ; 
aij^ument  in  proof,  8  ;  success  of  man- 
ufactures in  the  South,  9 ;  carriage 
manufacturo  in  S.  C,  10  ;  advantage 
of  manufactures  over  agriculture  as  an 
investment,  12 ;  the  dignity  of  labor, 
13  ;  social  influence  not  measured  by 
occupation,  15  ;  parallel  between  the 
old  and  new  world  in  mechanical  pro- 
ducts, 16-17  ;  defence  of  slavery,  18- 
19  ;  suggestions  to  planters.  20-21. 

Southwest,  early  stage  and  progress  of 
agriculture  in,  105. 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins,  cultivation  of, 
346. 

Steamboat  statistics,  466. 

States,  interests  of  the  slave  and  free, 
377 ;  progress  of  enterprise  and  science 
in,  378  ;  advantages  of  the  southern, 
379  ;  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
by  the,  380  ;  admission  of  Missouri, 
381 ;  consequences  of  a  disruption  of 
the  Union,  382;  efiects  of  Know- 
Nothinfirism  upon  emigration,  382 ; 
unequal  taxation  of,  384  ;  the  duty  of 
the  United  States,  386 ;  qualification 
of  a  President,  388. 

Suffar,  its  culture  and  consumption  in 
the  world,  236  ;  consumption  m  Great 
Britain  in  1854,  236 ;  various  kinds 
of,  337  :  production  of  in  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  238 ;  improvement  in 
machinery  for  the  preparation  of,  239; 
the  supply  of,  to  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, 240;  the  present  demand  of, 
240;  annual  production  of  in  the 
world,  240  ;  production  of  U.  States, 
241 ;  consumed  in  the  U.  States,  241. 

Sugar,  its  culture  and  consumption  in 
the  world,  351 ;  refined  and  unrefined 
for  consumption,  351  ;  production  of 
in  four  years,  35'^  ;  average  price,  per 
London  Gazette,  352  ;  introJuction  of 
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the  cane  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  &c.,  ^     offices  therein,  69-71 ;  War  Depart 

352  ;  shipments  of,  from  Havana,  354;  j     ment,  71 ;  bureaus  attached,  71-77. 

crops  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  355; !  United  States,  chronicles  of  the  govern 


exports  from  Mauritius,  357  ;  average 

labor,  free  and  slave,  356 ;   annual 

crops  of,  in  Mauritius,  359 ;  Java,  358. 

Sugar  Cane,  cultivation  of,  in  the  east. 

Sugar  Cane,  new  varieties  of,  369. 
Southwest,  the,  613. 
Shipping  of  the  world,  705. 
Slave  labor  at  the  South,  728. 
South,  improvements  at  the,  724. 
South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 731. 

T. 
Texas,  resources  of,  22 ;  description  ot 
Brazos,  23 ;  local  advantages  of  Ve- 
lasco,  24  ;  price  of  provision  in,  25  ; 
position  of  Texas  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  26  ;  probability  of  war,  27  ;  ne- 
cessity of  a  southern  naval  depot,  28. 
Texas,  agencies  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  internal  improvements  of,  578; 
■7    mismanagement  in,  5)^9;  examples  of, 
'^  t80;  false  economy,  581;  State  bonds, 
582 ;  State  bonds  and  railroad  bonds, 
583 ;    cost   of  transportation,    584 ; 
English  railways,  585 ;  State  system 
in,  586  ;  resources  of,  587. 
The  Cork  Tree,  description  of,  228. 
Tobacco,  the  cultivation  of,  241. 
Tallow  Tree,  mode  of  extracting  tallow 

from,  474. 
Texas,  western,  559 ;  climate  of,  557 ; 
scenery  of,  558 ;  game  and  pastoral 
advantages  of,  558 ;  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to,  559. 
Turpentine,  suggestions  on  manufac- 
ture, 486-489. 
Texas,  her  public  debt,  157  ;  statement 

of,  158. 
The  aims  and  objects  of  statistical  in- 
vestigations, 648. 
Trees,  how  to  plant,  730. 

U. 
United  States  Executive  Departments, 
62 ;  Department  of  State,  62  ;  vari 
ous  branches  enumerated,  62-63  ;  At- 
torney General's  office — classification 
of  its  ordinary  business,  63 ;  Interior 
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UTERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL 


DEVELOPIEHT  OF  SOUTHERN  INBUSTST. 

The  Sooth  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Manufiictoree,  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years.  It  has  con- 
fund  adyantagee  which  have  been  felt  not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  all  the 
neiirfaboring  States.  The  Institute  has  lately  constructed  a  most  magnificent 
haU  in  Charleston,  and  opened  it  with  a  fair,  nvalling  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
its  &bric8  any  which  has  been  previously  held  in  the  South.  It  ia  our  intention 
to  review  in  detail  the  list  of  contributions  and  awards  of  premiums,  as  we  shall  in 
regard  to  the  fairs  of  other  southern  States.  Space  at  tnis  time  will  only  admit 
ofuie  opening  address  of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  which  is  marked  with  great 
ability,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  class  of  our  subscribers. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  lively  interest  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, as  well  as  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  commo- 
dious building  we  occupy  has  been  erected  by  their  united 
liberality,  and  is  now  dedicated  to  developing  the  mechanic 
arts  and  the  agricultural  industry  of  South  Carolina.  Its 
giant  timbers  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  their  combined 
productions,  brought  and  exhibited  here  as  tangible  proofe 
of  superior  skill  in  their  varied  departments,  to  contest  the 
prizes  oflfered  by  your  liberality,  and  to  stimulate  still  higher 
perfection  in  useftil  and  ingenious  labor.  The  mechanic  is 
here,  the^  artisan  is  here,  the  manufecturer  is  here,  and  here 
is  the  farmer  and  planter,  and  here,  too,  are  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  Carolina,  the  noble  matron,  and  the  blooming  damsel, 
all  are  here  to  tender  you  their  offerings  of  industry,  of  skill, 
of  artistic  taste.  Their  contributions  not  only  charm  the  eye, 
but  gladden  the  heart  of  all  who  feel  a  proper  solicitude  in 
the  progress  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  much  cherished 
commonwealth. 

The  founders  of  this  Institute  have  achieved  a  triumph 
which  concedes  their  sagacity  and  public  spirit,  and  may 
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justly  congratulate  themselves  on  the  eminent  success  of  their 

graiseworthy  experiment,  when  they  see  around,  arranged  in 
tultless  order,  the  various  works,  fabrics,  and  inventions,  for 
supplying  man's  wants,  and  ministering  to  his  comforts. 

A  new  era  has  dawned  on  the  productive  energies  and  ca- 
pabilities of  South  Carolina,  and,  through  the  determined 
enterprise  of  her  patriotic  citizens,  she  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  foremost  in  this  progressive  advance  in  national  de- 
velopment.    May  the  sun  of  her  prosperity  never  set. 

Agricultural  fairs,  for  a  long  while,  have  been  no  novelties 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  productions  have  doubtless  been  sensibly  augmented  by 
the  Knowledge  imparted  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  awakened 
among  agriculturists.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  how- 
ever, the  initiative  has  been  taken  in  the  United  States  of 
encouraging  the  mechanic  arts  by  the  organization  of  me- 
chanic institutes,  and  adding  to  the  exhibition  and  comparison 
of  mechanic  labor,  lectures  on  such  practical  and  scientific 
subjects  as  educated  the  artisan  and  mechanic  in  his  profes- 
sion. Wherever  the  policy  has  been  adopted,  the  results  have 
been  most  gratifying  in  the  social  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment of  this  numerous  and  useful  class  of  society,  and  we 
may  confidently  assume  that  Charleston  and  the  State  will  be 
most  bounteously  rewarded  for  their  patronage  of  this  Insti- 
tute in  the  professional,  social,  and  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  mechanic  and  the  citizen  in  general. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  has  not 
only  eclipsed  all  former  exhibitions,  but  through  her  pat- 
ronage of  that  fair  has  accomplished  more  in  stimulating 
mechanical  skill — in  giving  greater  impetus  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  her  subjects,  and  in  imparting  thought  and  know- 
ledge in  the  arts  and  agriculture,  than  all  the  acts  of  her 
parliament  for  half  a  century. 

Her  example  was  followed  by  this  country,  but  with  re- 
sults far  l-ess  satisfactory.  And  yet  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
New  York  has  accomplished  good.  The  paintings,  statuary, 
and  machinery,  were  visited  by  thousands ;  they  were  ob- 
served, studied,  criticised,  and  many  useftil  ideas  were  im- 
pressed on  the  elastic  minds  of  our  countrymen,  which  may 
in  future  be  Mly  developed  to  the  permanent  advantage  of 
this  great  country. 

An  imposing  exhibition,  after  the  London  model,  is  pro- 
jected for  this  year  at  Paris,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  not  merely  the  pageant  that  prompts 
him.  He  has  the  sagacity  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion, 
to  spread  out  before  his  subjects  their  own  productions  of  ar- 
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tistic  and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  finest  specimens  and 
models  of  ingenious  workmanship  in  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  Will  not  the  generous  rivalry  incited,  and 
the  information  attained  by  his  subjects,  amply  reimburse 
the  small  national  outlay  for  its  construction  and  inaugura- 
tion? 

Such  fects  prove  the  deep  interest  taken  by  these  three 
principal  nations  in  fostering  and  promoting  every  variety  of 
mechanical  industry,  and  nearly  all  the  governments  of  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  these,  have  manifested  a  like  solicitude  by 
conferring  franchises  on  inventors,  allowing  them  the  exclu- 
sive use  and  monopoly  of  new  inventions,  by  letters  patent, 
for  a  series  of  years.  Nor  can  their  solicitude  awaken  sur- 
prise, when  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  labor  employed, 
other  than  agricultural,  in  supplying  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired wants  of  the  human  &mily . 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  invaluable  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines,  defines  operative  industry  to  be  '*  to  pro- 
duce, transform,  and  distribute  all  such  material  objects  as 
are  suited  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  primary 
production  of  these  objects  is  assigned  to  the  husbandman, 
the  fisherman,  and  the  miner ;  their  transformation  to  the 
manufacturer  and  artisan  ;  and  their  distribution  to  the  engi- 
neer, shipwright,  and  sailor."  Mechanical  labor  enters  into 
mining,  and  is  eminently  useful  to  the  husbandman  and 
fisherman  in  production  ;  its  transformation  employs  exclu- 
sively that  species  of  labor ;  and  its  distribution,  except  the 
muscles  and  sinews  of  the  sailor,  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  is 
likewise  accomplished  by  the  same  labor.  How  important, 
then,  is  it  to  man  that  such  an  aggregation  of  necessary 
labor  by  one  class  should  be  directed  by  education,  facilitated 
by  science,  stimulated  by  exciting  generous  emulation  among 
its  members,  fostered  by  wise  legislation,  and  patronized  and 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  tne  good 
citizen? 

No  service  more  acceptable  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
could  have  been  rendered  by  her  most  sagacious  and  patriotic 
citizen  than  the  organization  of  this  Institute,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  develope  a  species  of  labor  greatly  needed  througih- 
out  her  limits.  The  meagre  supply  of  mechanical  industry 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  our  prosperity.  We  should  possess 
it  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  every  want  supplied  yi  that 
department  by  mechanics  residing  among  us,  imless  firom 
some  natural  or  adventitious  cause  it  can  be  more  cheaply 
produced  elsewhere — and  this  distribution  of  labor  is  as  neces- 
sary to  advance  agriculture  as  other  branches  of  industry. 
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Do  we  now  possess  it  ?  Who  can  answer  affirmatively  ?  In 
1860,  the  artisans  and  mechanics  numbered  9,993,  whilst  all 
other  occupations  amounted  to  58,556,  showing  that  less  than 
one-fifth  of  our  white  population  are  engaged  in  this  exten- 
sive branch  of  industry ;  and  if  the  labor  of  our  slaves  be 
taken  into  the  estimate,  it  may  safely  be  asstmied  that  less 
than  one-fifteenth  of  all  the  labor  in  this  State  is  thus  em- 
ployed. In  New  York,  the  artisans  and  mechanics  number 
252,'747,  and  all  other  occupations  635,933,  giving  nearly 
one-third  of  her  population  to  the  mechanic  arts — and  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  New  York  is  a  great  agricultural  State. 
In  Maryland  there  are  38,010  artists  and  mechanics,  and  all 
other  employments  number  only  86,866,  showing  that  one- 
third  of  her  entire  white  population  are  pursuing  the  mechanic 
arts.  There  is  another  comparison  which  the  late  census 
suggests.  Maryland's  population  is  583,034,  whilst  that  of 
South  Carolina  is  668,507.  The  improved  lands  in  Maryland 
are  2,79*7,905  acres,  in  South  Carolina  4,072,651  acres ;  the 
unimproved  lands  in  Maryland  are  1,836,445  acres,  and  in 
South  Carolina  12,145,049  acres ;  and  yet  the  remarkable 
fact  is  exhibited  that  the  cash  valuation  of  the  improved  lands 
in  Maryland  is  greater  than  in  South  Carolina,  although  the 
quantity  is  less  by  nearly  one-half.  The  valuation  in  the 
former  is  $87,178,545,  and  in  the  latter  $86,568,038.  This 
indicates  a  high  state  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Maryland, 
which  may  well  be  emulated.  What  is  in  the  soil  or  agri- 
cultural productions  there  so  superior  to  South  Carolina? 
There  is  a  more  judicious  distribution  of  labor  there,  and  her 
large  city,  Baltimore,  has  appreciated  the  value  of  lands  by 
ftirnishing  a  ready  cash  market  for  agricultural  products 
grown  on  them.  It  is  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  Baltimore 
mechanics  that  has  swelled  her  area  and  wealth  in  a  few  years 
from  a^mall  town  to  a  majestic  city. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Baltimore  was  13,503,  and 
Charleston  16,359  ;  in  1850  Baltimore  had  grown  to  169,054, 
and  Charleston  to  42,985.  At  the  period  when  this  comparison 
commences  the  exports  of  Charleston  were  varied  and  valuable; 
the  commerce  she  enjoyed  more  enriching ;  the  interior 
country  supporting  her  more  fertile  and  extensive  :  her  geo- 
graphical position  more  favorable  by  reason  oi  freedom 
from  the  competition  of  other  cities ;  in  all  these  respects 
Charleston  had  the  advantage  of  Baltimore.  Now  their 
situations  have  changed,  and  Baltimore  quadruples  the  popu- 
lation of  our  favorite  city,  and  her  commerce,  tonnage,  and 
prosperity  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  wondrous 
manner  as  her  population. 
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Why  is  it  so  ?  Let  a  stranger  visit  the  tvro  cities  and  he 
will  assign  you  the  reasons.  He  will  first  tell  you  that  no 
great  city  can  be  built  up  simply  by  exporting  great  staples  ; 
she  must  give  employment  to  other  labor  and  pursuits  than 
to  commission  merchants.  She  must  have  her  artisans  and 
mechanics.  He  will  see  in  Baltimore  extensive  ship  yarda 
enclosing  her  harbor,  hundreds  of  ship  carpenters  actively 
employed  in  constructing  new  boats  and  vessels,  and  in  re- 
pairing old  and  crazy  hulks,  and  perhaps  whilst  admiring 
the  active  industry  of  the  scene  around,  he  will  discover  a 
vessel  sailing  into  port  with  ship  lumber  from  Charleston. 
Baltimore  ship  carpenters  are  to  realize  all  the  profits  arising 
from  working  the  lumber.  If  a  Charleston  merchant  desires 
to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade,  he 
Bends  to  Baltimore  and  pays  the  $50,000  demanded  for  it, 
when  his  own  city  has  received  for  every  stick  of  timber  in  it 
but  $10,000.  To  whose  support  and  gain  does  the  difference 
of  $40,000  go  ?  How  many  ship  carpenters  would  be  em- 
ployed a  whole  year  on  such  a  sum  ?  What  activity  would 
be  inftised  in  every  branch  of  business  in  your  city  if  twenty 
finch  vessels  were  annually  constructed  in  your  own  harbor  ? 
What  would  be  the  increased  sales  and  profits  of  your  retail 
traders,  your  grocers,  your  innkeepers,  and  provision  dealers? 

Why  not  do  your  own  ship-building  by  your  own  car- 
penters? There  is  no  natural  barrier  in  your  way.  The 
season  of  your  epidemic  disease,  should  it  return  unfortu- 
nately every  year,  is  shorter  than  the  rigors  of  an  inhospita- 
ble winter  at  Kittery,  Portland,  Boston,  or  New  York,  when 
labor  is  almost  entirely  suspended  by  their  workmen.  The 
lumber  they  use  is  taken  from  your  wharves.  Why  not  put 
the  labor  on  it  before  committing  it  to  the  strifes  of  ocean, 
and  build  up  and  enrich  your  own  mechanics?  The  stranger 
will  see  in  Baltimore  thousands  of  mechanics  at  their  forges, 
ftirnaces,  and  foundries,  in  their  shot  towers,  marble  and 
stone  yards,  shops,  and  machine  shops.  Nearly  every  square 
supports  its  tall  chimney  with  the  black  smoke  issuing  fi-om 
the  ftirnace  of  an  engine  driving  machinery  at  its  base.  How 
many  smoke  stacks  would  the  stranger  count  in  Charleston? 
How  many  engines,  propelling  machinery,  would  he  be  able 
to  enumerate?  Was  not  the  steam  engine  some  years  back 
a  mala  prohibita  within  the  corporate  limits  of  this  city? 
How  many  carpenters  at  your  ship  yards,  mechanics  at  your 
forges  and  foundries,  and  machinists  at  your  work  shops 
would  he  count?  These  hints  fiirnish  some  of  the  prominent 
reasons  why  Baltimore  has  outstripped  Charleston,  and  indi- 
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cate  means  of  speedily  and  permanently  promoting  her  lan- 
guishing prosperity. 

The  demand  for  engines  and  locomotives  is  now  imposing, 
and  annually  augmenting  throughout  the  State.  Engines 
a^e  being  extensively  introduced  for  saw,  merchant,  and  grist 
mills,  as  well  as  for  various  descriptions  of  machines  to  save 
or  facilitate  labor.  Eight  hundred  miles  and  more  of  rail- 
roads traverse  the  State,  and  the  locomotives  used  cost  the 
companies  not  less  annually  than  $160,000.  Have  you  ma- 
chinists enough  in  Charleston  to  executis  supplies  for  the  de- 
mand from  all  these  sources?  If  you  have  not,  strive  to  ob- 
tain them.  How  vivifying  and  refreshing  to  every  industrial 
interest  if  the  $250,000,  annually  expended  abroad  for  en- 
gines and  locomotives,  could  be  retained  at  home  to  pay 
home  mechanics? 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  point  out  other  branches  of 
mechanical  industry,  the  examples  given  establish  your 
greatest  want ;  and  until  artisans  and  mechanics  crowd  your 
city,  I  fear  that  your  hopes  of  a  greatly^  enhanced  prosperity 
are  illusory. 

In  many  localities  in  the  country  the  deficiency  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  even  greater  than  here,  and  with  a  less  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  delinquency.  Town  and  village  property, 
taxes,  rents,  and  provisions  are  lower  than  in  the  city,  and 
the  climate  is  beautiful  and  salubrious — exempt  from  all  ma- 
lignant epidemic  maladies — and  yet  some  of  our  villages  can 
boast  of  no  higher  attainment  in  the  mechanic  arts  than  the 
possession  of  a  blacksmith  who  can  shoe  a  horse  and  lay  a 
plough,  or  a  house-carpenter  who  can  jack  plank  and  saw 
lumber;  and  what  is  the  result?  In  traversing  the  country 
we  too  often  see  huge  piles  of  lumber  thrown  together  with- 
out regard  to  convenience  or  comfort  in  light  or  ventilation ; 
without  symmetry  and  without  consulting  a  single  point  of 
architectural  taste  or  beauty,  and  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  builder  equal  to  its  construction  and  completion  with 
neatness  and  even  elegance.  Unless  some  improvement  is 
made  in  rural  architecture,  another  order  will  be  added  to 
the  existing  list,  which  a  synic  might  denominate  the  ''Caro- 
lina," as  descriptive  of  the  locality  of  its  origin.  The  dwel- 
ling places  of  the  dead  manifest  the  same  absence  of  taste, 
care,  and  attention  as  those  of  the  living.  A  church-yard  is 
generally  selected  as  the  depository  oi  the  remains  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  enclosed  and  is  shrubbed  out  until  the  plat 
is  covered  over  with  graves ;  then  commences  an  unpitying 
neglect — ^the  paling  decays  and  tumbles  to  the  ground — ^the 
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1)riar8  and  brambles  spring  np  and  become  a  covert  for  the 
hare^  the  fox,  and  the  sepent !  No  stone  rises  to  mark  the 
«pot  where  a  loved  one  reposes.  In  private  burial  grounds 
the  picture  is  even  more  revolting.  The  homestead  passes 
into  the  hands  of  thoughtless,  and,  perhaps,  heartless 
'Strangers ;  the  enclosure  falls,  and  time  and  season  lev^l  the 
little  mound.  Soon  it  is  forgotten  that  the  dead  sleep  there ; 
and  over  the  bones  of  the  once  owner  of  the  mansion,  groves 
And  broad  fields  around,  cotton  and  corn  grows.  Oh  I  what 
•desecration  of  the  dead.  The  aboriginal  savage  marked  by 
more  enduring  monuments  the  resting  places  of  their  loved 
dead.  They  heaped  earth  and  stone  together  so  high  that 
ages  did  not  efface  the  memorial,  and  all  future  generations 
trod  lightly  over  the  spot  where  the  venerated  sleeper  re- 
posed. Every  town  and  village  should  have  its  cemetery— en- 
closed with  substantial  iron  railing — ^laid  out  in  plats  and 
walks,  and  planted  in  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  some  neat, 
simple  monument  be  erected  over  every  grave.  This  would 
be  showing  that  respect  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead  due  by  a  civilized  and  christian  people. 

We  must  have  architects  and  educated  mechanics  to  im- 
prove the  style  of  our  buildings,  and  iron  founders,  marble 
yards,  and  stone-cutters  to  beautify  and  ornament  the  dwel- 
ling places  of  the  dead. 

The  State  is  in  want  of  additional  manufactories,  and  I  use 
the  word  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  to  work  by  machinery, 
into  forms  convenient  for  use,  all  kinds  of  raw  materials. 
Columbia  is  admirably  located  for  a  great  manufacturing 
town.  Water,  the  cheapest  of  all  motors  yet  discovered,  is 
ftirnished  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  city,  over  the 
shoaly  beds  of  the  broad  Saluda  and  Congaree  rivers.  An 
unlimited  amount  of  machinery  could  be  propelled,  and  a 
great  variety  of  work  and  fabrics  produced.  It  is  easy  of 
access  by  the  railroad  converging  within  its  limits,  and  is 
placed,  thereby,  within  a  few  hours  of  every  description  of 
raw  material  famished  by  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  upper 
districts  are  likewise  prodigally  supplied  with  water  power. 
The  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  and  are  fed 
by  bold  unfailing  springs,  yielding  in  their  channels  a 
uniform  regular  current,  exposed  neither  to  congelation  in 
the  winter  nor  to  evaporation  or  absorption  in  the  summer. 
This  secures  us  a  striking  and  important  natural  advantage 
over  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  for  the  severity  of  their 
winters  freeze  the  streams  and  ice-bind  their  wheels  so  as  to 
suspend  for  several  months  the  working  of  all  machinery 
driven  by  water,  and,  as  a  consequence,  curtails  profit  by 
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finspending  all  labor  depending  upon  sucli  agency,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  stockholder.  Our  operations  may  be  con- 
tinued the  year  through  without  any  such  interruption  or 
drawback  on  the  profits  of  the  investment.  The  extraor- 
dinary low  price  at  which  water  power  may  be  purcha^sed, 
being  really  little  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land 
usually  annexed  to  it,  should  induce  enterprise  and  capital  to 
cover  the  base  of  every  shoal  in  South  Carolina  with 
machinery  for  the  extensive  and  economical  manufacture  of 
all  useful  fabrics  and  implements.  If  this  picture  could  be 
converted  into  a  reality,  how  many  happy  light-hearted 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  machinist  would  find  employment, 
and  what  new  prosperity  would  be  diffused  within  our 
borders?  The  answer  may  be  found  by  estimating  how  much 
of  our  wealth — ^hard-earned  wealth  from  the  laborious  tillage 
of  cotton  and  rice  in  a  soil  once  rich  but  now  gradually  im- 
poverishing— is  annually  expended  in  remote  sections  for  the 
commonest  implements  and  utensils.  Whence  comes  your 
axes,  hoes,  scythes,  reapers,  chains — yes,  even  your  ploughs, 
harrows,  rakes,  axe  and  auger  handles?  Your  linsey,  bro- 
gans,  blankets,  and  much  of  your  domestics?  Your  furniture, 
carpets,  calicos,  and  muslins?  The  cradle  that  rocks  your 
infant  to  sweet  slumbers — the  top  your  boy  spins — the  doU 
your  little  girl  caresses — the  clothes  your  children  wear — ^the 
books  from  which  they  are  educated — the  carriage  you  ride 
in,  and  the  guns  and  fishing  tackle  you  sport  with,  are  all 
imported  into  South  Carolina,  and  the  products  of  the  soil 
are  borne  away  to  pay  for  them.  In  despite  of  all  this  the 
State  has  prospered,  but  how  much  more  exalted  would  have 
been  her  progress  and  improvement  if  her  wants  had  been 
supplied  at  home  by  the  labor  of  her  own  citizens?  Growing- 
towns  and  smiling  villages  would  greet  the  eye.  No  gullied 
fields  or  dilapidated  mansions  would  tell  that  agriculture 
languished,  if  we  had  wisely  diversified  labor.  Can  a  policy^ 
so  obviously  at  war  with  every  precept  of  political  economy, 
and  so  fatal  to  every  principle  of  social  progress,  be  longer 
persisted  in?  There  is  no  natural  obstacle  to  supplying  our- 
selves with  every  article  I  have  enumerated  by  properly 
directed  labor  in  our  own  State.  We  have  genius,  education,, 
industry,  and  the  material ;  and  if  our  citizens  would  esti- 
mate the  advantages  to  flow  from  a  changed  policy  soon,  we 
would  have  capital  seeking  investment  m  practical  manu- 
facturing schemes.  None  others  should  be  encouraged.  I 
would  not  urge  my  fellow-citizens  to  establish  an  emlirgo  on 
all  foreign  industry — ^to  refuse  to  purchase  abroad  such 
articles  and  materials  for  use  and  pleasure  as  from  soil^ 
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dimate,  cheap  labor,  great  skill,  large  experience,  or  other 
cause,  could  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  they  could  be 
matured  at  within  our  own  limits.  I  would  not  controvert 
the  sound  political  and  social  axiom  ''to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  markets."  But  I  am  for  stimulating 
enterprise  so  as  to  make  it  our  interest  to  buy  at  home,  when 
there  is  no  natural  impediment  in  making  the  home  market 
as  good  as  any  other.  It  inspires  a  sense  of  independence, 
and  brings  freighted  in  its  train  wealth,  happiness,  and  con- 
tentment. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  long  duration  are  now  being 
repaired  by  the  active  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 
Cotton  manufactories  are  springing  up,  and  stockholders 
who  hAve  secured  prudent  supervision  of  their  establish- 
ments are  now,  and  have  for  some  years  past,  been  real- 
izing a  greater  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  than  has  been 
yielded  by  investments  in  agriculture.  Experience  and  the 
enlarged  skill  it  brings  will  certainly  ensure  even  large 
dividends  in  the  future.  This  branch  of  manufacture  should 
be  extended  until  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  are  supplied 
with  cotton  and  yarn  and  coarse  fabrics,  produced  in  the 
manufactories  of  the  southern  States.  We  are  wanting  in  no 
single  natural  advantage  to  compete  successfully  with  every 
rival.  The  cheap  motor,  a  healthful,  salubrious  climate, 
mild  and  equable  temperature,  cheap  building  materials,  an 
abundance  of  provisions  and  the  raw  material  grown  on  the 
spot,  are  natural  advantages  we  enjoy.  What  section  of  the 
earth  combines  such  an  extent  and  variety  of  advantages  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton? 

The  transportation  to  market  of  the  raw  material  is  just 
as  expensive  as  an  equal  amount  of  the  manufactured  fabric, 
but  the  pound  of  the  latter  brings  into  the  country  three 
times  the  amount  of  cash  brought  in  by  the  former.  Why 
may  we  not  embark  extensively  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
with  the  positive  assurance  of  our  ability  to  undersell  all  com- 
petitors in  these  articles  in  every  market  ? 

Our  experiments  in  manufacturing  have  crowned  the 
hopes  of  their  authors  with  gratifying  success,  and  have 
illustrated  genius  and  capacity  of  a  high  order  in  our  me- 
chanics. Paper-mills  in  various  localities  have  been  erected, 
and  their  fabrics  reflect  credit  upon  the  operatives,  and  estab- 
lish the  triumph  of  the  experiment.  Much  of  the  letter  and 
cap  paper  used  in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  paper  for  the 
newspaper  press  in  this  and  other  southern  States,  is  manu- 
ihctured  in  South  Carolina  mills,  and  at  a  fairly  remunerating 
profit  to  owners  and  stockholders. 
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The  machine  shops  in  Charleston  are  growing  in  popular 
favor.  The  finely  finished  machinery,  such  as  engines  and 
locomotives,  turned  out  of  the  shops  is  the  highest  recommen- 
dation to  the  skill  of  your  workmen,  it  is  their  best  adver- 
tisement, they  require  no  other  eulogist  of  their  merit,  and 
tlic  day  is  not  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  the  last  engine  and 
locomotive  shall  be  landed  on  a  Charleston  wharf,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State  being  supplied  by  our  own  enterprising  and 
indu  itrious  mechanics. 

Your  foundries  here  and  in  the  interior  are  beginning  to 
compote  with  older  establishments  in  other  States.  Let  them 
make  a  character  by  the  elegance  and  durability  of  their 
works,  increase  their  force  and  capital,  press  the  enterprise 
with  becoming  energy,  and  they  will  be  munificently  appre- 
ciated by  a  discriminating  public. 

There  is  one  branch  of  mechanical  manufactures  which, 
from  its  rapid  advance  and  high  perfection,  is  entitled  to  the 
special  laudation  of  every  friend  of  improvement.  Thousands 
of  dollars  annually  expended  a  few  years  back  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut,  for  carriages  and  other  wheeled 
vehicles,  are  now  expended  in  our  midst  to  pay  domestic  me- 
chanics for  the  same  work  executed  in  their  shops.  Many  of 
the  towns  in  the  State  can  bear  testimony  to  the  streams  of 
prosperity  turned  in  upon  them  by  the  establishment  of  such 
manufectories  in  their  midst.  If  you  doubt  the  skill  of  the 
mechanics  engaged  in  this  branch,  look  at  the  specimens  on 
exhibition  here.  Will  they  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  any 
model  vehicles  from  any  foreign  shop  in  the  elegance  of  finish, 
skill  and  fidelity  in  construction,  durability  of  material,  sym- 
metry of  model,  or  economy  of  cost  ?  May  I  not  go  further, 
and  challenge  any  foreign  shop  to  produce  a  specimen  equal 
to  some  now  on  exhibition  here  ? 

The  multiplication  of  carriage  manufactories  in  the  State 
has  not  only  diffused  life  and  activity  into  many  other  depart- 
ments of  industry,  but  it  has  put  wealth  into  the  pockets  of 
the  proprietors,  and  has  added  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  the  people. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  country  where  I  reside,  it  was 
a  rare  sound  to  hear  the  rattling  of  carriage  wheels  at  a 
country  church.  Occasionally,  when  a  farmer  had  grown  a 
little  ambitious  of  display  in  making  a  ^^  turn-out,"  or  when 
his  children  were  too  numerous  to  be  conveyed  even  by 
doubling  on  poor  Dobbin's  back,  an  old  gig  or  a  Jersey  wa- 
gon was  called  into  requisition,  which  always  brought  from 
his  neighbors  a  critique  on  his  pride  or  extravagance.  That 
has  passed  away,  and  now  the  church-yard  is  crowded  with 
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yehicles  purchased  by  the  owner  from  the  manufacturer,  and 
paid  for  by  timber  from  his  forest  or  surplus  products  from 
his  farm.  Both  are  benefited  by  the  exchange,  and  society 
is  elevated  and  refined  by  extending  the  personal  comforts 
and  exalting  the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  its  members. 

The  extensive  carriage  manufactory  at  Greenville  employs 
some  fifty  mechanics,  and  sells  annually  not  less  than  sevenly- 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work.  The  market  which  it 
furnishes  to  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  the  district 
in  its  consumption  of  lumber,  materials,  provisions,  &c.,  dif- 
frises  a  prosperity  in  the  district  greater  than  is  done  by  all 
the  capital  expended  by  our  friends  from  the  middle  and 
lower  districts  in  their  summer  excursions  and  residence  in 
this  beautifril  mountain  town.  A  dozen  such  manufactories, 
employed  in  making  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  now 
purchased  abroad,  would  make  every  hill  and  every  valley 
olossom  with  plenty,  and  every  heart  swell  in  happy  content. 

There  are  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  merit- 
ing special  commendation,  which  I  must  omit  for  want  of 
time.  Something  has  been  done  ;  but  much,  very  much,  re- 
mains to  be  consummated  before  that  bountiful  prosperity 
hovers  over  us,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  woo  and  win  to  our 
embrace. 

We  want  manufactories  and  machine  shops — they  co-exist 
together.  We  want  enterprising,  intelligent,  inventive  me- 
chanics. We  want  them  to  increase  until  their  labor  will 
ftimish  us  every  machine  and  fabric  for  man's  use  that  can 
be  as  cheaply  matured  here  as  elsewhere.  How  are  these 
wants  to  be  supplied  ?  Let  our  citizens  cease  to  expatriate 
themselves  from  the  bosom  and  kind  affections  of  our  com- 
mon mother,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  grateftil  task  of 
fostering  and  warming  the  condition  in  which  she  now 
languishes.  Let  them  not  deceive  themselves  by  the  delu- 
sive hopes  of  sudden  wealth  in  new  and  distant  lands,  and 
let  them  resolve  that  when  ^'life's  fitful  fever"  is  over,  that 
their  bones  shall  repose  side  by  side  with  their  fathers  be- 
neath the  native  soil.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  have  the  best 
country  which  I  have  seen  in  the  broad  expanse  of  this  great 
confederacy — ^let  us  be  contented  to  occupy,  and  improve, 
and  develop  it.  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  every  variety 
of  soil  and  surface,  climate,  production,  and  resources  with 
no  stinted  hand — let  us  do  something  worthy  of  the  magni- 
ficence we  enjoy,  and  bequeath  to  our  children  a  heritage  and 
country  greater  than  we  received  from  our  fethers. 

The  first  great  step  to  be  taken  in  the  reformation  of  our 
habits,  to  re-invigorate  our  decaying  prosperity,  and  to  de- 
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velope  our  exhaustless  resources,  is  for  our  planters  and 
fiajmers  to  invest  the  whole  of  the  nett  profits  on  agricultural 
capital  in  some  species  of  manufacturing  ;  the  field  is  broad 
and  inviting,  and  but  little  has  yet  been  occupied.  With 
prudence  and  energy  there  can  be  no  failure  in  any  branch, 
A  short  experience  will  demonstrate  that  the  investment  is 
more  profitable  than  it  would  be  in  agriculture,  and  it  must 
continue  so  until  the  distribution  of  labor  and  capital,  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  equalizes  profits.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  the  demands  of  labor  and  capital  in  manufectures  will 
be  met ;  and  until  that  period  arrives,  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts must  be  predominant.  Such  investments  must  be  made 
with  bold  confidence,  and  pressed  with  vigilant  energy,  to 
reimburse  in  the  adventure.  The  absence  of  all  experience 
in  this  department  of  industry  has  resulted  in  miscarriages 
in  some  sanguine  experiments  already  made,  and  they  are 
held  up  as  beacons  by  the  croakers  to  warn  all  others  from 
venturing  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  strict  scrutiny,  that  mis- 
carriages have  been  more  common  in  agricultural  investments 
that  have  been  made  and  supervised  by  inaxjtive  and  inex- 
perienced men  than  in  manufacturing  enterprizes. 

Our  planters  and  farmers  are  even  too  timid  when  invited 
to  make  outlays  of  capital  in  anything  new  ;  and  yet  they 
carry  their  liberality  even  to  prodigality  in  satisfying  their 
own  or  the  wants  of  friends.  They  spend  their  money  in 
generous  profusion  to  minister  to  their  own  or  the  personal 
comforts  of  those  dependent  on  or  attached  to  them,  whether 
the  attachment  originates  in  consanguinity  or  friendship ; 
but  when  they  invest  money  it  must  be  with  a  certainty  that 
it  will  yield  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  timidity  is  a 
barrier  to  enterprise,  and  some .  useiul  lessons  might  be 
learned  by  them  from  our  northern  rivals.  In  some  particu- 
lars the  population  of  the  north  and  east  is  misjudged  in  the 
south.  They  are  a  people  ftill  of  enterprise,  energy,  industry, 
thrift,  and  economy,  in  personal  expenditures  their  economy 
is  so  rigid  that  we  often  denominate  it  parsimony,  and  their 
chaffering  over  small  sums  implies  a  total  absence  of  liberal- 
ity. Their  rule  of  life  is  to  expend  the  smallest  possible 
amount  in  purchasing  ordinary  comforts  or  pleasure — for 
when  thus  expended  it  is  so  much  capital  forever  gone — and 
to  invest  their  surplus  gains  in  any  and  every  conceivable 
scheme  promising  directly  or  remotely  to  bring  profit  or  in- 
terest. Their  enterjprise  and  adventure  is  so  great  that  no 
new  project  is  too  chimerical  to  secure  for  experiment  an  in- 
vestment of  northern  capital.  Hence  you  see  the  streams  of 
New  England  and  some  of  the  middle  States  lined  with 
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machinery.  Their  railroads  surmount  every  hill  and  pene- 
trate every  valley.  Their  other  public  works,  and  all  their 
public  buildings,  manifest  the  same  indomitable  enterprise 
and  a  spirit  of  adventure  that  hazards  capital  in  every  scheme. 
Their  whole  country,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  their  industry  and  public  spirit.  They  are  shrewd 
in  driving  a  bargain — so  much  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the 
imputation  of  disingenuousness.  In  their  conduct  they  recog- 
nise the  morality,  and  put  into  practice  in  trade,  the  old  com- 
mon-law doctrine  of  contracts,  caveat  emptor.  Their  public 
charitable  institutions  are  high  tributes  to  their  benevolence. 
They  husband  dimes  to  invest  or  donate  dollars.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  her  sons  is  fostered  and  rewarded  by  their 
willingness  to  try  every  novelty,  and  if  it  proves  useful, 
ample  compensation  is  reaped  by  the  inventor  for  the  new 
thought.  Their  investments  oftentimes  are  profitless  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  no  discouragement,  it  rather  incites  to 
other  schemes  promising  reimbursement  for  past  losses,  and 
great  gains  from  present  risks.  We  transfer  our  surplus 
capital  to  distant  States  to  grow  more  cotton  and  sugar,  or, 
if  it  be  retained  here,  it  is  represented  by  bonds  and  notes 
bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  the  habit  of  our 
:&thers,  and  any  innovation  upon  long  established  usage  or 
theory  is  resisted — hence  reforms  of  old  habits  prove  a  great 
labor  to  the  reformer.  It  is  time  that  it  should  commence. 
Individual  and  State  interests  require  us  to  take  a  *^new  lati- 
tude and  departure."  The  market  for  agricultural  labor 
stagnates  under  a  superabundant  supply — the  market  for 
agricultural  capital  is  satiated  ;  and  there  is  active  demand 
for  manu&cturing  labor  and  capital,  a  wise  political  economy 
teaches  the  necessity  of  their  equalization. 

When  our  citizens  shall  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
manufactures  and  machinery  our  State  will  rapidly  fill  up 
with  artisans  and  mechanics,  without  whose  presence  ana 
labor,  I  believe,  no  interest,  even  agricultural,  can  reach  the 
maximum  prosperity  to  which  it  is  capable  of  ascending. 

The  idea  was  once  prevalent  with  wrong-headed  people 
that  manual  and  mechanical  labor  was  inconsistent  with  in- 
telligence, gentility,  and  dignity  of  character.  Most  happily 
such  an  absurd  sentiment  is  exploded  in  the  minds  of  all 
sensible  men  and  women.  Labor  is  the  tax  upon  all  anima- 
ted existence  for  its  preservation.  The  ant,  the  reptile,  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  all  toil  for  food. 
Man,  the  master  of  them  all,  endowed  with  intellect,  and 
created  with  appetites  and  desires  to  exercise  and  develope 
luB  capacious  mculties,  is  bound  also  to  labor,  and  to  labor  by 
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ihe  omnipotent  fiat  of  Jehovah.  When  our  common  pro- 
genitor was  expelled  from  the  green  bowers  of  Eden,  it  was 
under  an  angered  though  just  sentence  that  '4n  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." 
Henceforward  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  failed 
to  sustain  man.  Can  labor  be  disreputable  since  its  require- 
ments are  univeral  and  its  necessities  of  Divine  origin  ? 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  constantly  multiplying  and 
expanding  the  demands  upon  labor,  and  the  judicious  means 
for  increasing  its  products  have  engaged  the  thought  and  em- 

Sloyed  the  invention  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  every  age. 
[en  are  entitled  to  that  respect  and  consideration  from  the 
community  which  their  moral  worth,  intelligence,  and  use- 
fulness justly  inspire,  without  regard  to  the  occupation  pur- 
sued. The  lawyer  and  physician  labor,  and  oftentimes  the 
foetid  air  of  a  dark  dungeon,  or  the  nauseating  odor  of  a  sick 
room  is  more  repugnant  to  the  senses  and  sensibilities  than 
any  which  the  forge  or  machine  shop  emits.  The  educated 
youth  who  masters  one  or  more  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
by  study  and  application,  has  a  personal  independence  and  a 
prospect  for  the  future,  to  be  envied  by  the  brother  who  has 
chosen  a  learned  profession.  That  is  an  erroneous  public 
opinion  which  gives  to  professional  men  rank  and  position  of 
social  and  intellectual  superiority  over  other  occupations. 
The  exclusive  business  of  professional  men  is  intellectual,  and 
if  they  evince  superior  attainment  within  the  line  of  their 
employment  it  is  no  more  than  they  should  accomplish.  But 
to  test  the  amount  of  intellect  required  in  different  occupa- 
tions, which  would  require  the  most  comprehensive  under- 
standing, the  machinist  who  could  construct  a  steam  engine 
and  adjust  all  its  nice  parts  and  apply  its  power  to  spinning 
and  weaving,  or  the  lawyer  who  could  comprehend  the  rule 
in  Shellejr's  case  and  expound  the  statute  de  bonis? 

Ambitious  fathers  dedicate  their  sons  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  many  thus  sent  fall  far  below  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  doating  parents.  They  locate  in  a  town  or  village, 
and  hang  their  sign  upon  the  '* outer  wall."  Weeks  and 
months  roll  on,  and  no  patients  or  clients  come;  habits  of 
idleness  are  contracted,  and,  with  them,  pleasure  in  dissipa- 
tion, which  soon  ends  in  debauchery ;  then  loss  of  self-re- 
spect— ^loss  of  hope— that  last  prop  of  the  felling  man— de- 
spair and  ruin,  crime  and  disgrace  perhaps,  till  the  sad/na2e 
is  at  length  reached,  when  he  sinks 

*'  To  the  low  dust  from  whence  he  ■piung, 
Unwept,  oohonored,  and  unsung!" 

The  educated,  skilful  mechanic  is  always  employed;  he 
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receives  and  husbands  fairly  remunerating  wages  for  his 
labor ;  he  finds  in  his  profession  an  ample  theatre  for  the 
exercise  of  taste,  invention,  judgment,  and  every  faculty  of 
the  proudest  intellect ;  he  crowns  his  house  with  comfort  and 
his  table  with  abundance.  Is  his  domestic  happiness  and  his 
usefulness  to  society  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  brief- 
less lawyer  or  the  patientless  doctor? 

Young  men  in  our  State  are  commencing  to  realize  that 
labor  is  reputable.  When  the  graduates  of  a  respectable  in- 
stitution sacrifice  false  sentiment  and  ^o  to  the  machine  shop 
to  be  educated  in  mechanism  and  enginery,  as  some  have  re- 
cently done,  it  furnishes  the  index  of  a  healthful  public 
.opinion,  and  gives  bright  prospects  of  an  increasing  prosperi- 
ty in  the  future. 

The  great  desideratum  now  is  to  give  dignity  to  mechani- 
cal employment  by  educating  its  members,  not  only  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  machines,  but  in  physical  science ;  teach 
them  chemistry,  mechanical  philosophy,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, architecture,  and  all  knowledge  necessary  to  pro- 
secute all  branches  of  their  profession.  This  accomplished, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  their  social  and  intellectual  inferio- 
rity. There  can  be  no  inherent  defects  in  any  of  the  elements 
constituting  the  man  where  his  labors  show  such  varied  use- 
fvl  triumphs  as  mark  the  pathway  of  the  mechanic  in  minis- 
tering to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  civilized  life. 
Their  social  influence  has  not  been  equal  to  their  niim- 
bers  or  services  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  race. 
Mechanics,  now  is  the  time  to  commence  a  reformation ;  push 
it  on  with  your  wonted  energy ;  organize  associations,  not  to 
regidate  wages,  but  to  buy  libraries — to  procure  lecturers 
who  may  instruct  you — to  interchange  thoughts  during  hours 
of  leisure,  and  soon  your  influence  will  be  as  potent  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  as  it  now  is  in  the  industrial  and  in- 
ventive world. 

Distinction  is  the  pet  of  no  one  occupation ;  every  useful 
path  in  life  is  an  avenue  to  power,  and  opens  doors  of  con- 

?[uest  to  him  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  knock  and  enter, 
t  has  been  nobly  won  by  many  of  your  brethren.  Franklin, 
Watt,  Fulton,  Arkwright,  Cartwright,  Adams,  Morse,  and 
thousands  more,  have  blessed  mankind  by  their  inventive 
genius,  and  given  a  bright  page  in  history  to  their  own  great 
names.  A  gifted  orator  sums  up  yoiir  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  following  beautiftil  language :  ^'  Bespect  your 
calling  ;  respect  yourselves.  The  cause  of  human  imprpve- 
ment  has  no  firmer  or  more  powerful  friends.  In  the  great 
temple  of  nature,  whose  foundation  is  the  earth,  whose  pil- 
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lars  are  the  eternal  hills,  whose  roof  is  the  star-lit  sky,  whose 
organ  tones  are  the  whispering  breezes  and  the  sounding 
storm,  whose  architect  is  God,  there  is  no  ministry  more 
sacred  than  that  of  the  intelligent  mechanic/'  With  your 
genius  and  capacity,  industry  and  useftilness,  why  may  you 
not  stand  up  and  exact  recognition  of  your  perfect  equality 
with  the  most  favored  and  exalted  class  of  your  fellow  men. 
If  the  State  cherished  in  its  bosom  intelligent  mechanics 
in  numbers,  equal  to  supplying  all  our  necessities,  as  I  have 
presented  iiiem,  new  fountains  of  wealth  would  be  poured 
out  on  every  industrial  interest.  The  population  of  our  cities 
would  rapidly  increase,  old  towns  would  be  rejuvenated,  and 
new  ones  builded;  the  merchant's  sales  and  customers  would 
be  extended,  real  estate  appreciated  in  value,  agriculture 
would  no  longer  languish  ;  it  is  no  idle  dream,  the  horn  of 

Slenty  would  be  emptied  on  the  land,  and  its  refreshing 
ews  would  quicken  and  eliven  its  hills  and  vales,  mountains 
and  plains.  Let  us  all  unite  cordially  in  fostering  a  profes- 
sion which  will  beautify  the  country,  enrich  the  citizen,  de- 
velope  the  resources  and  magnify  the  greatness  of  our  much 
loved  and  cherished  Carolina. 

The  patronage  of  this  institute  is  not  restricted  to  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  wisely  embraces  in  its 
purposes  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  which  now  is  and 
must  continue  the  paramount  industrial  interest  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Its  products,  beyond 
tiie  consumption  of  the  laborer,  becomes  capital,  a  portion  of 
which  is  expended  in  meeting  the  incidental  outlays  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  remainder  is  the  annual  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  husbandman. 

I  have,  however,  consumed  already  too  much  of  your  time 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  a  few  points  in  this  ^reat  interest. 

In  proportion  as  it  was  developed  in  conjunction  with 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  empires  and  re- 
publics of  antiquity,  so  was  their  power  and  influence  felt 
and  exerted  on  surrounding  nations.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  empires  had  a  feature  in  their  systems  of  civilization 
precisely  the  same  as  exists  in  the  southern  States  of  this 
confederation,  to  wit :  domestic  slavery. 

Egypt  was  celebrated  for  her  agricultural  productions  ;  a 
sufficiency  to  supply  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  with 
which  to  emply  a  foreign  commerce.  Her  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts  would  do  no  discredit  to  our  epoch.  Dr.  Wilde, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  open  linen  work  found  covering  the  mummies 
of   Egypt  as  similar  to  modern   Berlin  worsted.     ^^One 
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pattern/'  he  sfiys,  /'represented  roses  with  four  petals^ 
shaped  like  hearts  arranged  in  lozenges,  composed  of  buds  of 
difiibrcnt  colors,  which  cross  the  linen  obliquely,  and  thus 
present  the  appearance  of  an  embroidered  net  of  many  colors; 
three  varieties  of  red,  two  blue,  a  white  and  a  yellow.  The 
linen  ground  dyed  a  nankeen  color/'  This  description 
almost  rivals  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  on  exhibition 
here  from  the  work  tables  of  our  own  fair  countrywomen. 
Egypt  had  her  coins,  gold  chains,  signet  rings,  coverings  of 
tapestry,  carved  work,  and  glass-ware.  Her  jurisprudence, 
skill  in  the  medical  art,  and  in  embalming  the  dead,  are 
imperishable  memorials  of  her  learning,  science,  and  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Her  system  of  domestic  slavery  was  not 
unlike  our  own — her  slaves  tilled  the  soil  and  performed 
menial  services — they  were  bought  and  sold  for  a  price  in 
market  overt.  For  centuries  the  empire  flourished,  and  her 
power  was  recognized  by  the  neighboring  kingdoms. 

Babylonia,  an  empire  great  and  powerful  among  her  co- 
temporaries,  with  fruitful  agriculture,  flourished  for  a  succes* 
sion  of  ages.     She  too  had  her  system  of  domestic  slavery. 

Phoenicia  rose  rapidly  .in  power  and  wealth,  extended  her 
dominions  by  planting  colonies,  tilled  the  soil  with  slaves, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  her 
principal  cities,  were  the  very  cradles  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  were,  it  seems,  the  birth-place  of  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  a  taste  for  letters,  which  afterwards  grew  up  into  such 
magnitude,  when  transplanted  into  Greece.  Phcenica,  too, 
had  her  system  of  domestic  slavery. 

Carthage  was  a  rich  and  power^l  republic,  engaged  exten* 
sively  in  commerce  and  devoted  to  conquest.  Her  agriculture 
was  restricted,  and  much  of  her  supplies  imported  from  Pales- 
tine. Her  slaves  tilled  the  earth  and  performed  menial  ser- 
vice for  their  master.  Free  Carthage,  too,  had  her  system 
of  domestic  slavery. 

Greece,  the  land  of  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes — 
the  land  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  around  whose 
memory  crowd  so  many  classical  associations — even  free 
Greece  was  the  home  of  slavery.  A  well-informed  writer 
describes  ancient  Greece  as  *' sufficiently  fertile  to  reward 
toil ;  it  was  not  so  prolific  as  to  support  idleness.  Varied  in 
its  character,  it  did  not  stimulate  its  inhabitants  to  one  branch 
of  industry  alone,  it  invited  the  culture  of  all.  One  district 
was  best  suited  to  produce  wine,  another  oil,  and  a  third  corn* 
Arcadia  supplied  pasturage  for  cattle ;  Thessaly  was  proud  of 
its  horses  ;  the  coast,  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bors, afibrded  every  facility  to  navigation  and  commerce. 
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Greece  was  not  exclusively  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  commer- 
cial, but  she  was  all  three  together."  In  the  meridian  splen- 
dor of  her  power,  greatness,  and  glory,  with  a  refined  civili- 
zation, which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  she^  too,  had  her  system  of  domestic 
slavery. 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  a  mixed  race,  which 
impressed  on  them  a  peculiar  nationality.  The  power  and 
resources  of  the  empire  were  colossal  in  all  their  proportions. 
In  the  days  of  her  might,  her  arts,  her  agriculture,  her  manu- 
fectures,  her  arms,  her  genius,  philosophy,  and  eloquence, 
towered  high  above  all  rivals.  She  was,  indeed,  the  '^mis- 
tress of  the  world,"  and  her  name  spread  dismay  in  the  coun- 
iries  of  her  enemies.  In  the  pride  and  pomp  of  her  power, 
she,  too,  had  her  system  of  domestic  slavery,  and  her  slaves 
outnumbered  the  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

In  all  these  empires  their  slaves  most  generally  were  van- 
quished enemies.  There  was  no  distinction  in  color,  features, 
and  understanding  between  the  master  and  slave,  which  ex- 
posed the  institution  to  embarrassment,  such  as  we  are  ex- 
empt from  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  To  con- 
trol ancient  slaves  required  more  restraint,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, a  more  vigorous  discipline  than  we  practice  towards 
our  slaves.  The  African  slave  has  his  statm  stamped  by  the 
Creator  in  indelible  colors,  he  needs  no  badge  or  uniform  to 
assign  him  his  place  when  seen.  The  inferiority  of  his  intel- 
lect is  not  less  distinctly  marked,  he  is  dull  and  inapt  in  his 
perceptions,  indolent  in  thought,  sluggish  in  his  movements, 
improvident  in  his  habits,  and  feeble  in  his  reasoning  ;  and 
this  inferiority,  appreciated  by  himself,  induces  a  prompt  and 
cheerful  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  master,  with  but 
little  necessity  to  appeal  to  restraint  or  punishment.  This 
makes  the  relation  m  modern  times  more  acceptable  to  the 
slave,  and  less  perplexing  to  the  master. 

I  have  collated  this  brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  empires  and  republics  of  antiquity,  and 
noted  specially  their  system  of  slavery,  to  prove  from  the 
record  of  history  that  the  modern  opinion  held  by  many  per- 
sons in  the  north  and  east  that  slavery  is  a  political  evil,  by 
reason  of  the  weakness,  in  a  military  aspect,  entailed  on  the 
State,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  personal  and  mental 
development  of  the  white  man,  is  founded  m  the  most  palpable 
error.  I  need  only  point  to  this  epitome  to  establish  the  fact 
that  slavery  presents  no  barrier  whatever  to  the  highest  de- 
velopment and  civilization  of  the  master  race.  What  would 
an  old  Roman  have  replied  to  the  charge  that  slavery  was  an 
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element  of  weakness  ?  He  would  have  said  that  while  Ro- 
man citizens  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  republic,  Ro- 
man slaves  were  tilling  the  soil  to  support  her  armies  and 
people ;  or  if  at  peace,  that  the  slave  labored  to  give  the  owner 
leisure  and  means  to  cultivate  philosophy,  poetry,  letters,  and 
eloquence.  With  all  her  prating  of  philanthropy,  has  Eng- 
land, now  an  old  empire,  m  her  poetry  obscured  the  genius 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  or  in  her  oratory  eclipsed  the  splendid 
eloquence  of  Cicero?  All  the  ancient  precedents  establish  the^ 
fact,  that  slaveholding  States  are  not  only  capable,  but  that 
they  actually  do  attain  the  most  exalted  civilization  enjoyed 
by  their  most  favored  and  accomplished  cotemporaries.  Does^ 
our  experience  confirm  the  truth  of  these  precedents  ?  We^ 
have  in  the  south  more  wealth  per  capita  than  the  population 
of  the  north  possess ;  we  have  as  much  virtue  and  as  little 
crime  ;  we,  with  a  third  less  population,  fiirnish  more  than  a 
moiety  of  fdl  the  exports ;  and  when  our  sons  have  met  their's 
in  the  camp,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  bench, 
have  they  not  nobly  maintained  themselves,  and  borne  to 
their  countrymen  as  many  trophies  from  all  these  theatres  as 
the  men  of  the  north  ? 

We  have  only  to  improve  the  means  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture has  showered  in  copious  proftision  all  over  this  State  to 
make  our  population  affluent,  independent,  refined,  intelli- 
gent, prosperous,  and  powerftil. 

In  late  years,  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  improving 
our  agriculture.  It  is  fortunate  that  apathy  has  at  last  been 
discarded,  and  that  our  planters  have  commenced  to  repair 
the  breaches  of  former  years.  Our  lands  are  growing  old, 
deared  hills  have  been  pierced  with  deep  gullies,  and  many 
exhausted  fields  surrendered  to  the  sedge  and  pine  ;  and  still 
there  is  no  sensible  diminution  in  production,  and  yet  but  for 
the  improvement  of  husbandry  in  modern  years  our  agri- 
culture would  have  sadly  languished.  Something  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  for  the  planter  to  do. 

In  former  years,  the  strength  of  a  rich  virgin  soil  supplied, 
to  some  extent,  the  failure  of  good  seasons  and  careful  cul- 
ture ;  but  now,  that  soil  is  washed  oflf,  or  has  tired  in  the 
constant  drafts  on  its  strength.  We  must  practice  liberality 
to  the  earth,  our  most  generous  benefactress.  If  she  had 
grown  surly,  and  yielded  to  our  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
aliment  we  have  bestowed  her,  how  many  long  years  ago 
would  we  have  been  pinched  with  want  and  stricken  with 
&mine?  She  has,  in  the  generosity  of  her  nature,  disdained 
to  retaliate  our  parsimony,  but,  with  a  noble  benevolence, 
has  tasked  her  utmost  energies  to  fill  our  granaries  and 
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enrich  our  coffers.  How  can  we,  guided  by  the  impulses  of 
grateful  hearts,  longer  neglect  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
this  disinterested  friend  who  so  steadfastly  toils  for  our  happi- 
ness? Nourish  her  with  the  food  her  appetite  craves  and  she 
will  reimburse  you  with  no  stinted  interest.  When  she  has 
grown  weary,  enfeebled  by  long  and  faithful  service,  let  her 
rest.  She  will  soon  acquire  new  strength  and  vigor,  and 
bear  you  on  her  generous  bosom  a  teeming  harvest.  The 
enlightened  donor  is  never  forgotten  when  she  scatters  her 
bounties.     Try  it. 

The  pecuniary  and  personal  comfort  of  the  parties  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  the  planters  of  this  State  were  all 
transformed  into  farmers.  That  policy  is  most  pernicious 
which  prompts  the  planter  to  swell  the  number  of  his  cotton 
bales,  and  sends  him  into  the  provision  market  to  buy  his 
provisions,  and  into  the  live  stock  market  to  buy  the  animals 
used  and  consumed  on  the  plantation.  It  makes  him  merely 
the  supervisor  of  cotton  fields,  to  produce  profits  for  the  stock 
and  provision  dealers ;  for  how  little  of  the  roll  of  cotton 
money  is  left  to  the  planter  when  he  has  paid  his  merchant, 
his  grocer,  and  the  stock  drover. 

How  much  more  to  his  interest,  then,  to  produce  all  the 
articles  of  consumption  which  may  be  grown  in.  his  own 
climate  and  on  his  own  soil?  The  provisions  consumed  in 
this  State  may  be  successfully  grown  in  every  district,  and 
the  first  great  care  of  the  planter  should  be  to  raise  his  own 
breadstuffs,  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  and  with  equal  care  he 
should  rear  his  own  horses  and  mules  for  plantation  use. 
System  and  personal  supervision  will  render  the  task  one  of 
easy  accomplishment,  and  it  will  be  an  immense  saving  of 
the  money  drain  for  plantation  expenses.  His  cattle  will 
furnish  him  milk  and  butter,  and  his  flocks  of  sheep  with 
mutton,  as  well  as  the  fleece  to  clothe  his  workers.  This 
policy  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  acr,es 
planted  in  cotton,  but  if  the  policy  could  become  uniform 
throughout  the  planting  States,  the  reduction  would  entail 
no  loss,  the  reduced  crop  yielding  as  large  an  aggregate  as  is 
now  brought  by  full  crops,  but  if  loss  should  follow,  it  will 
be  more  than  reimbursed  in  the  falling  off  of  plantation 
expenses. 

The  system,  order,  personal  supervision,  and  care  for 
small  matters,  which  this  change  would  initiate,  will  beget 
economy — a  personal  virtue  which  our  planters  do  not,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  possess.  The  cultivation  of  a  great  staple, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  disinclines  the 
planter  to  look  after  the  details  of  minor  interests,  which 
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being  neglected,  must  be  supplied  by  contributions  levied 
on  the  staple  crop.  This  being  true,  whilst  the  market 
value  of  the  labor,  producing  only  a  great  staple,  is  greater 
than  the  same  amount  employed  in  farming,  the  farmer 
amasses  wealth  more  rapidly  than  the  planter  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  in  thirty  years,  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee— ^farming  States — will  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  Union, 
not  excepting  Mississippi  or  Louisiana. 

They  send  their  surplus  products  to  the  south,  growing 
staples  and  receive  th^  cash.  A  portion  of  it  is  expended  by 
them  with  the  foreign  and  eastern  merchant  and  manufao- 
turer^  the  balance,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  re- 
mains with  them,  and  is  invested  in  public  improvements,  in 
building  and  decorating  mansions,  and  in  multiplying  per- 
sonal comforts.  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  process  of 
the  staple  crop  by  the  planter?  The  foreign  and  eastern 
merchant  and  manufacturer  receives,  in  any  event,  as  large 
a  sum  as  the  Kentuckian  expends,  but  the  planter's  outlay 
does  not  stop  there.  All  the  pork  and  bacon,  and  much  of 
the  beef  to  support  his  workers  for  the  year,  must  be  bought 
and  paid  for,  and  not  unfrequently  the  corn  and  flour  aids  in 
swelling  the  bill.  His  horses  and  mules  are  worn  out  or 
have  died  during  the  year,  and  their  number  is  to  be  replen- 
ished for  the  next  crop.  How  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
staple  crop  remain  to  be  invested  in  public  improvements  and 
personal  comforts  after  this  depleting,  eastward  and  west- 
ward. 

Our  planters  neglect  the  education  of  their  sons  in  the 
business  of  planting,  and  too  often  have  occasion  to  indulge 
in  bitter  regrets  for  this  omission.  How  few  of  them  on  at*- 
taining  their  majority  and  being  presented  by  a  kind  father 
with  a  plantation  and  hands  are  qualified  for  its  judicious 
supervision?  They  know  nothing  of  the  culture  of  a  crop^ 
of  what  constitutes  a  day's  labor — of  seed  time  and  harvest — 
of  the  feeding  and  caring  for  of  their  stock.  They  are  de- 
ceived by  their  workers  and  duped  by  their  overseers.  A  few 
years  reveal  to  them  the  prospect  of  bankruptcy,  and  the 
overseer  becomes  the  owner  of  the  estates  which  he  lately 
supervised.  The  original  owner,  the  untrained  and  unedur 
cated  son,  is  less  censurable  than  the  overkind  father,  who 
neglected  to  teach  him  in  his  youth  the  practical  duties  of  the 
business  of  life  he  was  appointed  to  pursue. 

But  I  cannot  longer  detain  you  in  pointing  out  amend- 
ments to  the  domestic  policy  of  South  Carolina.  I  should 
have  been  gratified  to  have  given  you  some  thoughts  on  the 
culture  of  the  vine  and  the  manufS»cture  of  wines  in  the  mid- 
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die  and  upper  districts ;  a  new  department  in  husbandry, 
which  will  certainly,  at  no  distant  day,  absorb  profitably  much 
of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  State,  and  also  some  thoughts 
on  leveeing  and  draining  the  swamp  lands  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, which  would  open  to  cultivation  a  vast  area  of  lands 
whose  fertility  would  compare  witfc  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
I  leave  these  and  other  topics  to  those  whose  experience  and 
greater  wisdom  will  enable  them  to  entertain  and  instruct 
you  more  thoroughly  than  I  can  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  my  task  is 
nearly  ended.  You  have  my  contribution  to  this  Institute 
over  which  you  preside,  ^^  would  it  were  worthier."  I  have 
attempted  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  our  prosperity  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  judicious  distribution  of  labor 
and  capital — upon  its  diversion  from  agriculture  to  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts.  My  ambition  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion  has  been  not  to  indulge  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
orator,  but  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  countrymen,  by  prac- 
tical suggestions,  to  the  best  means  of  stimulating  and  de- 
veloping a  new  and  vigorous  prosperity.  Examine  these 
suggestions  with  critical  caution ;  accept  such  as  are  founded 
on  wisdom ;  r^ect  those  based  on  error,  and  do  something  to 
make  Charleston,  the  pride  of  every  true-hearted  Carolinian, 
a  great  city — great  in  her  commerce,  great  in  her  tonnage, 
great  in  her  mechanic  arts,  great  in  her  manufactures,  and 
great  in  the  number  and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants. 

Do  something  to  make  South  Carolina  a  successful  rival  to 
all  her  competing  associates  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  build  up  for  her  a  fame  as  honorable  and  endur- 
ing to  the  skill  and  genius  of  her  sons  in  the  industrial  re- 
cords of  the  historian,  as  that  intellectual  and  patriotic  fame 
which  our  fathers  reared  for  her,  and  which  now  lights  up 
so  brilliantly  every  page  of  her  history. 


TEXAS  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

The  following  sketch  is  fVom  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
Texas  for  more  than  twentj-six  years,  and  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  pages 
of  our  Reyiew.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  series  or  similar  papers  upon  this  most 
interesttng  portion  of  the  southwest.  We  invite  such  contributions  from  all 
sources. 

Velasco  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  our  great  central  river, 
(the  Brazos,)  on  perfectly  high  and  dry  land,  fronting  both 
ttie  Gulf  and  the  river,  with  an  elevation  of  surface  securing 
it  from  inundations  by  the  influx  of  the  Gulf  or  the  head 
waters  of  the  river.  These  facts  were  demonstrated,  first,  by 
the  freshet  in  the  Brazos  of  1833,  when  that  river  attained  a 
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perpendicular  elevation  of  water  nerer  before  known ;  and 
second,  by  onr  last  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  tides  of  the 
Gulf  swelled  to  a  height  exceeding  anything  within  the 
memory  of  man.  This  town  is  the  only  one  (known  to  me) 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  perfectly  ^iecure  from  inundation. 

I  will  now  submit  matter-of-fact  statements  in  relation  to 
the  port  and  harbors  of  this  town.  There  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  sand-bar,  varying  from  four  to  eight  feet  depth 
of  water  over  said  bar.  At  present  it  is  seven  feet ;  which 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  from  an  average  depth  of  five 
to  seven  feet,  since  the  communication  of  the  waters  of  Gal- 
veston bay  and  Oyster  creek  with  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by 
a  canal  for  steamboat  navigation.  To  what  extent  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar  may  be  increased  by  the  late  canal  im- 
provement is  problematical.  Of  this  ftict,  however,  we  are 
certain,  that  the  increased  quantum,  and  consequent  increased 
pressure  of  water,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  can  do  the  bar 
no  injury. 

This  bar  of  which  we  speak,  aflfording  at  present  seven  feet 
water,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  immediate  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  is  only  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
After  passing  this  quarter  mile  of  shoal  water  there  is  within 
two  hundred  and  nfty  yards  on  the  Gulf  side  five  fathoms 
water  ;  and  on  passing  the  said  quarter  mile  from  the  Gulf  - 
into  the  river  we  find,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  within  the  river,  five  fathoms  water  ;  thus  aflford- 
ing to  the  town  two  harbors — one  within  the  river  as  safe  as 
a  dry  dock,  after  entering  ;  the  other  in  the  gulf,  with  hold- 
ing-ground for  shipping  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world, 
and  suflSdently  capacious  for  the  whole  and  ftiU  accommoda- 
tion of  all  the  shipping  of  the  world  ;  extending  (as  it  does) 
from  thfe  west  pass  of  Galveston  bay,  on  the  east,  to  the  pass 
of  Matagorda,  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  full  sixty  miles, 
without  one  natural  key,  or  sand-bar,  running  out  from  the 
coast,  rendering  the  use  of  light-boats  necessary  to  the  guid- 
ance of  vessels  entering  the  harbor.  Although  this  is  an 
open  roadstead,  the  character  of  the  holding-ground  will 
secure  any  vessel,  with  sufficient  ground-tackle,  from  harm. 

This  fact  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Admiral  Bordean,  who 
commanded  the  French  fieet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
years  1 838-' 39.  On  his  return  through  the  Gulf,  after  the 
bombardment  and  reduction  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Vera 
Cruz,  he  anchored  his  squadron  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Brazos,  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Velasco,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provisioning  and  watering  his  vessels.     He  remained 
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ten  daysB  at  thk  anchorage,  the  greater  part  of  whicli  time 
was  passed  in  the  town,  at  the  private  residenoe  of  General 
T.  J.  Green.  In  frequent  conversations  the  admiral  re- 
marked that  the  outside  harbor  of  the  port  of  Velasoo  (al- 
though an  open  roadstead)  was  decidedly  the  best  known  to 
him  on  the  Gulf.  We  know  that  h^  laid  off  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  many  months,  and  that  his  high  character  as  a  nau- 
tical man  entitle  his  opinions*  to  reverential  respect. 

We  will  now  direct  attention  to  this  location,  in  connexion 
with  the  live-oak  forest  of  Texas.  The  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
is  the  acknowledged  centre  of  this  extensive  forest,  densely 
growing  on  the  banks  of  said  river,  on  the  river  San  Bernard, 
and  Oyster  creek,  and  extending  back  from  each  bank  of 
said  streams  to  the  fiill  extent  of  tide-water  navigation,  which 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  fifty  miles,  (calculating  their 
meanderings,)  embracing  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  live-oak  growth.  The  exclusive  right  to 
the  live-oak  growth  on  these  lands  can,  at  present,  be  pur- 
chased (through  all  time)  at  six  dollars  per  acre.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  make  a  purchase  of  the  exclusive  right 
in  this  timber,  the  government  would  have  an  exhaustless 
supply  of  the  finest  ship-building  material  on  the  continent, 
situated  on  tide- water  streams  and  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  or,  indeed,  what  a  vast  field  is  here 
opened  for  individual  enterprise. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  involved. 

We  will  again  return  to  the  consideration  of  Velasco,  and 
its  local  advantages.  The  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  this 
town  is  located  is  the  only  one  emptying  into  the  Gulf  where 
a  formation  of  rock  is  found  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  Sand- 
stone is  found  at  Orozimbo  immediately  at  the  head  of  tide. 
Limestone  of  very  superior  quality  is  found  about  six  mileis 
above  this  point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but  not  re- 
appearing on  the  east  bank,  nor  does  it  extend  to  the  river 
San  Barnard,  distance  fifteen  miles,  (west.)  This  stratum  of 
stone  extends  westerly  about  twelve  miles,  where  it  is  abruptly 
cut  off,  presenting  a  decided  case  of  accidental  formation. 
There  is,  however,  a  sufficiency  of  limestone  in  the  field 
already  explored  to  construct  whar^to^  docks,  or  a  break- 
water, affording  over  the  bar  a  deptlr  of  thirty  feet  water, 
(there  being  in  the  river  more  than  thirty  feet  head  water.) 
This  improvement  would  render  the  inner  harbor  of  Velasco 
more  than  equal  to  all  the  requisites  necessary  for  a  great 
naval  depot. 

We  will  now  take  an  immediate  home  view  of  the  advan- 
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-tages  of  Velaaco  compared  in  health,  luxuriance,  and  cheap- 
ness of  living  with  every  other  sea-port  in  the  Union.  The 
notoriety  that  this  place  has  acquir^  for  health  throughout 
the  State  would  seem  to  render  unnecessary  a  single  remark 
on  the  subject,  though,  for  the  information  of  strangers,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  uninterrupted  good 
health  enjoyed.  It  is  the  resort  for  health  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring country,  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  the  unsurpassed  luxury  of  its.  sea-bathing. 
Its  position  immediately  on  the  Gulf,  having  no  bay  behind 
of  alternate  salt  and  fresh  water, -no  fresh  water  lakes  on  the 
west  or  southwest  to  generate  malaria,  we  breathe  an 
atmosphere  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  an  inland  ocean  belbre 
it  meets  earth^s  pollution. 

On  the  subject  of  living  we  will  present  items  of  cost. 
Fresh  beef,  of  superior  (Quality,  we  command  at  six  cents  per 
pound  ;  venison  (in  abundance)  at  five;  mutton,  lamb,  kid, 
poultry,  pigs,  eggs,  and  butter  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  sea- 
port market ;  fish,  oysters,  and  wild  fowl  we  have  in  waste- 
ful proftwion  ;  fuel  without  cost,  that  essential  article  being 
•brought  almost  to  our  doors  by  the  annual  freshets  in  the 
rivers ;  bacon,  flour,  coffee,  tea,  and  rice  at  Orleans  prices, 
with  the  addition  of  freight ;  sugar,  syrup,  and  molasses  are 
the  products  of  our  immediate  neighborhood ;  corn  meal, 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel ;  sweet  potatoes,  fifty  cents. 
Other  vegetables  for  table  use  are  raised  here  in  abundance 
at  as  little  cost  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
above  facts  come  within  my  own  knowledge.  I  therefore 
vouch  for  their  verity. 

Texas  is  now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  we  will 
here  take  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the  ulterior  prospects 
of  the  town  of  Velasco,  connected  as  she  must  be  with  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Union  ;  bearing  in 
mind  that  Texas  is  at  present  a  frontier  State  ;  not  forgetting 
the  probabilities  of  war,  and  its  certain  theatre — the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  sovereign  authorities  of  this  mighty  nation  stand 
charged  before  the  world  with  a  morbid  thirst  for  extelision 
of  territory.  Whether  this  charge  is  founded  in  fact  or  is  a 
calumny  on  the  sovereign  people,  I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion ; 
though  in  honest  sincerity  of  soul  I  for  one  do  aver  (however 
much  it  may  be  charge^!  with  morbidness)  that  in  my  humble 
judgment  it  is  a  most  laudable  thirst,  having  for  its  object  the 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  family  who  have  capacity  to  appreciate  and  intellect 
to  cultivate  the  inestimable  treasure  ;  the  first  best  gift  of  a 
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most  munificent  &tlier  to  his  chosen  children,  withholding 
the  blessing  only  from  those  to  whom  it  has  been  forbidden 
by  an  especial  ordinance  of  Almighty  God,  handed  down  to 
us  through  his  chosen  servant,  Moses. 

The  ordinance  will  be  found  in  the  third  book  of  Moses, 
called  Leviticus,  chapter  the  twenty-fifth,  verses  forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth,  and  forty-sixth.  And  may  I  here  be  permitted  to 
ask,  whether  there  can  exist  a  rational  soul  so  hardened  in 
iniquity  as  not  to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  gross  sacrilege 
of  questioning  either  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  an  ordinance 
emanating  from  a  source  so  high? 

From  this  digression,  for  which  I  contracted  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  will  now  return  to  the  text.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
(which  is  not  improbable)  with  any  one  or  two  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  the  theatre  of  that  war  will  inevitably 
be  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Texas,  with  an  unprotected  coiist  of 
from  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  with  all  her  sea-port  towns, 
would  be  effectually  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  her  sister 
States.  Her  towns  on  Galveston  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Brazos,  on  Matagorda,  Aransas,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
Brazos  Santiago  bays,  would  inevitably  become  the  unresisting 
prey  of  our  enemies  ;  our  luxuriant  and  improving  seaboard 
settlements  plundered  and  laid  waste  without,  in  our  present 
condition,  the  slightest  show  of  resistance. 

Texas,  with  her  wide  domain,  entered  the  Federal  Union 
without  cost  to  the  government.  She  was  not  a  conquered 
or  a  purchased  (peopled)  territory.  No,  her  gallant  people, 
who  rescued  this  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  iron  grasp 
of  military  despotism,  most  earnestly  solicited  the  happy  con- 
nexion that  now  exists.  Merging  their  sovereignty,  and  by 
the  same  act  evincing  a  liberality  equalled  only  by  their  chi- 
valry, presented  to  the  United  States  government  their  navy, 
dock  yards,  and  customs. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  impression  that  this  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Texas  gives  them  claim  to 
peculiar  favor  or  extra  protection.  They  make  no  pretension 
to  such  claim,  though  they  cannot  help  positively  feeling  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  due  share  of  favor  and  protection  from 
the  federal  government.  The  citizens  of  Texas,  since  their 
connexion  with  the  Union,  have  on  all  occasions  been  ready 
and  willing  to  strip  their  arms  and  bare  their  breasts  to  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  whether  they  be  civilized  or  savage 
foes.  Thanks  to  a  kind  Father  on  high,  they  have  the  nerve 
to  meet  and  a  resignation  to  bear,  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  constitutional  liberty,  whatever  the  chances  of  war  may 
throw  in  their  way. 
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In  speaMng  of  constitational  liberty,  we  beg  to  be  distinct- 
Ij  nnderstooa  as  having  reference  to  the  liberties  guarantied 
bj  the  hallowed  Constitution  bequeath^  by  our  god-like 
&thers,  (a  gift  rather  of  inspiration  than  of  human  wisdom,) 
not  alone  to  their  immediate  children,  but  to  the  whole  hu* 
man  family,  save  those  against  whom  a  positiye  interdict  had 
been  pronounced. 

In  defence  of  that  Constitution  in  its  original  purity,  I,  for 
one,  (and  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  fedings  of  the  people 
of  Texas,)  will  war  to  the  knife,  regardless  of  odds ;  and  vnth 
open  arms  receive  the  cold  embrace  of  death  with  loud  cheers 
of  exultation,  rather  than  see  one  syllable  jjerverted  or  ex- 
nunged  from  that  cherished  gift  of  inspiration,  the  only 
written  instrument  known  to  the  world  securing  to  man  a 
full  share  of  practicable  and  rational  liberty. 

We  will  again  revert  to  our  text.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  vnth- 
in  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Velasco.  In  which  harbor  the 
congregated  shipping  of  the  world  can  lay  and  ride  in  per- 
fect security.  It  has  also  been  premised  that  the  inner  har- 
bor of  said  town,  when  entered,  gives  as  perfect  protection  to 
shipping  as  a  dry-dock.  And  we  will  now  undertake  to  de- 
monstrate that  protection  might  be  secured  at  a  small  cost, 
estimating  the  importance  of  the  work  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  without  regard  to  the  incalculable  advantages  immedi- 
ately accruing  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  her  present  defence- 
less condition. 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  war  with  one,  two,  or 
perhaps  three  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  is  by 
no  means  improbable ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  such  war  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  must  be  its  principal  theatre.  Permit  me 
now,  most  respectftilly,  to  call  wie  attention  of  our  government 
to  the  defenceless  condition  of  Texas  through  her  whole  ex- 
tent of  seacoast.  Cut  off  as  she  will  be  from  her  sister  Btates ; 
without  a  single  rallying  point  for  her  willing  and  gallant 
people ;  without  a  solitary  place  of  reftige  through  her  ex- 
tended coast  for  crippled  vessels  of  war,  when,  (to  our  know- 
ledge,) by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  millions  of  the  daily-an- 
nounced surplus  treasure  of  the  nation,  protection  can  be 
given  to  our  seaports,  and  a  place  of  refuge  (near  the  centre 
of  our  seaboard,  measuring  from  east  to  west)  for  our  dis- 
abled shipping,  where  they  can  be  refitted  for  service  on  the 
waters  where  their  services  are  required. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brasos  thirty  feet  depth  of  water 
can  be  taken  over  the  bar  at  a  cost  hardly  worth  estimating, 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the  work  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  We  have  also  the  materials  (live  oak  and  exhaust- 
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less' banks  of  sand)  for  the  construction  of  forts  as  impregna- 
ble as  the  rokjks  of  Gibraltar,  when  manned  by  the  tried, 
hardy,  and  practiced  yeomanry  of  Texas.  Superadd  to  these 
considerations  the  necessity  we  are  under,  in  the  event  of  war, 
of  having  a  southern  naval  depot  equal  to  all  the  requisites 
of  the  largest  class  of  walr  Vessels. 

I  will  here  beg  leave  to  suggest  another  mdans  of  connexion 
between  the  extreme  southwestern  State  of  the  Union  with 
her  Bister  States  in  the  event  of  foreign  war. 

From  th6  river  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande  an  inland 
steamboat  communication  Can  be  riiade  on  tide  water  levels 
through  our  bays,  lakes,  bayous,  and  lagoons,  at  a  cost 
almost  too  small  to  be  estimated,  when  we  take  into  calculation 
the  utility  of  such  communication,  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  Our  commerce  through  this  whole  extent  would  be 
freed  iTom  all  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
security  to  human  life  in  conducting  the  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  these  two  distant  points,  and  all 
the  sea  port  towns  intervening  between  these  great  rivers. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  it  will 
be  seen  that  nature  has  very  nearly  effected  this  important 
work.  Limited  as  is  the  present  capital  of  Texas,  this  siib- 
ject  has  already  attracted  individual  enterprise.  In  the  city 
of  Galveston  a  company  was  organized  who  have  recently 
completed  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Galveston  bay 
with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos,  giving  a  choice  of  depots 
for  the  rich  products  of  this  immense  river  without  the  cost 
of  reshipment.  This  work,  if  extended,  would  give  a  choice 
of  seaports  to  the  productions  of  all  our  rivers  entering  the 
Gulf  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mississippi,  without  incur- 
ring the  dangers  of  the  sea,  nor  the  hazard  in  passing  the 
bars  to  reach  the  sea. 

The  practicability  and  economy  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment has  been  demonstrated  by  the  success  attending  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Captain  Bradbury,  who  had  charge  of  the 
operative  department  in  executing  the  work  for  the  Galves- 
ton company.  With  this  gentleman  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
a  personal  acquaintance.  I  have  been  on  board  his  steam- 
boat excavator,  and  witnessed  with  delight  its  successful 
operations  under  his  able  management. 

Should  the  government  deem  it  expedient  to  make  this 
inland  communication,  so  important  to  Texas  in  the  event  of 
a  maritine  war,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Oaptain  Bradbury 
(having  completed  the  Gttlveston  and  Brazos  canal)  would 
undertake,  on  reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  time,  to 
execute  the  plan  through  iU  whole  extent. 
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It  is  unnecessary  here  to  animadvert  on  the  disproportionecl 
expenditure  ot*  public  treasure  in  improvements  on,  and  pro-* 
taction  given  to,  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  our 
Union.  It  .woidd,  indeed,  swell  this  article  to  an  .unreason- 
able length.  I  will,  therefore,  refer  my  readers  for  informa^ 
tion  on  this  subject  to  the  very  able  pamphlet  published  hy 
Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  in  1854,  where  full  and  certain* 
information  will  be  found. 

This  digressive  article  is  furnished  for  publication  under  a 
conviction  that  each  digression  is  entitled  to  separate  discus- 
sion, and  that  by  presenting  them  to  public  view  abler  pens 
will  be  enlisted  in  their  discussion  than  I  affect  to  wield. 

/  

'    THE  PATIUBE  OP  PBEB  SOCIETY.* 

The  failure  of  free  society  is  an  idea  that  will  seem  novel 
and  preposterous — something  new  imder  the  sun — ^at  first 
blush,  to  almost  every  mind.f 

The  reverse  of  the  picture'  is  but  too  familiar.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  abominations  of  slavery ;  every  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  north  brings  to  our  ears  harsh  denunciations 
of  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  south,  and  our  auditory 
nerves  have  become  so  attuned  to  the  sound  that  we  have 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  its  burthen,  and,  admitting 
slavery  to  be  an  evil,  have  sought  to  justify  our  holding 
negroes  from  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  Mr.  Fitzhugh, 
in  his  defence,  assumes  the  higher  and  more  tenable  ground 
of  right  and  reason,  and  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  as  they  exist  in  southern 
slavery  and  in  the  free  societies  of  Europe  and  the  northern 
States  of  the  Union,  endeavors  to  prove  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  southern  system,  in  its  principles,  tendencies,  and  re- 
sults, in  its  care  for  the  comfort,  protection,  and  happiness 
of  the  laborer,  over  the  glittering  structure  erected  upon  the 
much  vaunted  liberty  and  freedom  basis  of  northern  society. 
European  and  American  abolitionists,  who,  without  having 
a  single,  social,  or  religious  theory  in  common,  have  yet, 
with  marvellous  unanimity,  banded  to  hurl  foul  scorn  upon 
the  south,  are  told  by  our  author  to  look  at  home  at  their 
own  societies,  and  to  see  how  the  discontent,  misery,  yea, 
even  the  starvation  of  the  working  classes,  are  gnawing  at 

•  Sociology  for  the  South;  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society  :  By  George  FiUhugh. 

"The  thing  that  has  been,  it  is  tliat  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  ii 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done  ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."— 
Eccl.  ) :  9.  «    .         J   ,r.    .  . 

J^aiuram  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recttrrel.--HoRACE.  Richmond,  Virginia, 
A.  Morris,  publisher,  1854  :  1  vol.,  l2mo.,  p.  310. 
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their  yitalfi — ^the  laceration  and  suffering  but  illy  concealed 
by  the  fantastic  garb  of  liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  Hamlet  fight- 
ing Laertes  with  Laertes'  poisoned  rapier.  Although  it  has 
been  a  common  argument  with  southern  writers  to  point  to 
the  misery  of  Europe  as  a  reply  to  the  criminations  of  aboli- 
tionists, yet  this  recrimination  has  simply  meant  heretofore, 
Mind  your  own  business  ;  you  have  enough  to  do  at  home ; 
it  were  better  to  evidence  your  love  of  humanity  by  a  little 
practical  benevolence  in  saving  from  the  clammy  clutch  of 
mmine  and  d^air  the  suffering  Irish  or  other  jpoor  of  your 
land  than  by  indulging  in  lachrymous  lamentations  over  the 
fancied  ills  of  well-fed  and  happy  Sambo.  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
does  this ;  but  he  pushes  the  argument  further,  and  shows 
that  all  the  crime  and  suffering  of  Europe  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  free,  laissez  /aire  and  pas  trap  gouvemer  system 
of  political  philosophy ;  he  shows  fliat  the  establishment  of 
free  labor  arose  from  no  higher  conceptions  than  all  antiquity 
cherished  of  humanity  ;  no  nobler  estimate  of  our  duties  to 
our  fellow  creatures  than  the  sentiments  of  Terence,  at  which 
the  whole  Soman  theatre  rose :  Homo  ewniy  humani  nihil  a 
me  alienum  puto  I  expresses,  but  from  the  sordid  calculation 
of  capitalists,  that  if  one  can  have  the  profits  arising  from 
labor,  without  being  saddled  with  the  cost  of  rearing  it  up 
and  maintaining  it  when  old  age  superinduces  infirmity  and 
dependence,  his  means  of  producing  wealth  must  be  consider- 
ably increased  and  rapidly  facilitated. 

The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  manly,  vigorous,  attrac- 
tive style.  In  this  little  book  he  takes  issue  with  political 
economy,  considered  as  the  science  of  free  society,  with  its 
dogmas  of  ''free  competition"  and  ''supply  and  demand," 
et  id  omne  genus y  for  he  considers  that  he  finds  in  its  teachings 
the  Pandora's  box,  whence  have  issued  all  the  ills  that  the 
employees  of  Europe  now  endure.  Adam  Smith's  philosophy 
of  n:ee  trade  is  most  ably  analyzed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
comprehensive  book,  and  an  English  author  is  brought  for- 
ward to  testify  to  its  effects  in  these  words:  "There  is  no 
disguising  from  the  cool  eye  of  philosophy  that  all  living 
creatures  exist  in  a  state  of  natural  warfare ;  and  that  man  (in 
hostility  with  all)  is  at  enmity  also  with  his  own  species. 
Man  is  the  natural  enemy  of  man ;  and  society,  unable  to 
change  his  nature,  succeeds  but  in  establishing  a  hollow 
truce  by  which  fraud  is  substituted  for  violence."  The  term 
*' society"  applied  to  such  a  community  is  evidently  a  mis- 
moner;  for  where  all  are  "hostile,  antagonistic,  and  compe- 
titive," and  free,  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  is  trium- 
phant, and  every  man  is  his  own  church,  his  own  govern- 
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ment,  and,  says  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  his  own  society. 
Where  so  large  a  number  of  subjects,  involving  the  most 
philosophical  argumentation,  and  exposing  at  every  step  the 
most  popular  fallacies,  is  treated  in  so  small  a  compass,  the 
work  must,  of  course,  be  rather  suggestive  than  elaborated ; 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  express  his  meaning  with  epigram- 
matic point,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  seem- 
ing paradox.  Some  of  his  statements  are  to  be  taken  cwm 
gfraiu)  salis;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  ^^all  husbands  at  the 
north  are  wife  murderers;"  and  when  he  says  that  *4t  would 
be  difficult,  very  often,  for  the  most  ingenious  casuist  to 
distinguish  between  sin  and  liberty. ' '  In  this  latter  statement 
Hie  shock  our  reason  receives  from  its  Enunciation  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  abuse  of  terms ;  for  he,  when  speaking  of  liberty y 
means  license,  and  we,  receiving  it  in  its  common  acceptation 
as  "fre^om  from  violent  restraint,"  can  perceive  no  con- 
nexion between  our  definition  of  liberty  and  sin,  while  we 
can  readily  see  how  license  and  sin  are  related. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  the  many  interesting  topics 
this  little  volume  offers  to  our  consideration  in  an  incidental 
rather  than  a  direct  manner,  such  as  banks,  usury,  towns, 
rivers  and  roads,  education,  exclusive  agriculture,  association 
of  labor,  the  balance  of  trade,  small  nationalities,  &c.,  but 
but  after  considering  briefly  the  comments  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
upon  '^The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights,"  we  will  direct  the  reader'^  attention  to  the  chief 
object  of  the  book,  the  proof  of  the  failure  of  free  society. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, asserting  that  *'we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  has  al- 
ways to  our  mind  presented  a  singular  contrast  with  the  well- 
known  saying  of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  ''that  some  were  born 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  and  others  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  them;"  and  observation  would  incline  us  to  decide 
that  there  was  more  truth  and  less  romance  in  the  latter  de- 
claration than  in  the  first.  Our  diligent  revolutionary  culti- 
vator of  ''peas  and  philosophy"  was  indebted  for  the  would- 
be  axioms  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — as  he  was  in- 
debted for  all  his  political,  social,  and  religious  theories — ^to 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  French  infidels  and  the  editors  of 
the  world-renowned  Encydopidie.  It  is  true  that  the  idea 
of  equality— equality  before  the  law — ^is  recognised  by  Hero- 
dotus (book  3,  sec.  80)  in  the  observation  that  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  has  the  most  beautiftd  name  of  laonomia;'* 
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but  this  was  a  mere  euphonious  word,  the  typeof.no  r^al 
thing ;  for,  at  the  very  time  Hereodotus  wrote,  in  Athens  twen- 
ty thousand  freemen  gave  law  to  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  shares  with  the  Encyclopedie 
the  honor  of  promulgating  to  modern  Europe,  with  many 
other  eccentric  theories— as  that  men  are  happiqr  in  a  state 
of  nature  than  under  the  laws  of  civilization — the  assertion 
that  men  are  born  equal  in  civil  and  political  rights.  These 
formula  have  frequently' been  assailed  by  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers. England,  though  as  a  sentiment  she  may  ap* 
prove,  has  never  acted  practically  upon  this  theory. ,  ''Her 
bill  of  Rights  did  not  declare,  nor  did  the  genius  of  Somers 
or  Maynard  conceive  the  political  axiom,  that  all  men  are 
born  equal.  Jt  may  find  acceptance  from  individuals  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  disowned  by  English  institutions,"  says  the 
distinguished  Massachusetts  Senator,  Charles  Sumner.  Lord 
Brougham,  Carlyle,  and  Calhoun  have  all  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  equality  as  absurd.  Major  Lee,  in  his  **  Observations  on 
Jefferson's  Writings,"  animated  perhaps  by  too  much  private 
spleen,  and  indulging  more  in  verbal  than  logical  criticism, 
has  characterized  the  declaration  as  being  '*  exuberantly 
false,  and  arborescently  fallacious."  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  argu- 
ment is  substantially  this :  All  concede  that  men  are  not  born 
physically,  morally,  or  intellectually  equal ;  some  are  strong, 
others  weak ;  some  amiable  and  brave,  others  cowardly  and 
prone  to  all  kinds  of  wick^ness.  These  natural  inequalities 
beget  inequalities  of  rights.  The  weak  in  mind  or  body  re- 
quire giridance,  support,  and  protection ;  they  must  obey  and 
work  for  those  who  protect  and  guide  them ;  they  have  a  na- 
tural right  to  guardians,  teachers,  or  masters.  Nature  has 
made  them  slaves ;  all  that  law  and  government  can  do  is  to 
regulate  and  mitigate  their  slavery.  In  the  absence  of  legally 
constituted  slavery  their  condition  would  be  worse  under  that 
natural  slavery  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  the  foolish  to  the 
wise  and  cunning.  The  wise  and  virtuous,  the  brave,  the 
strong  in  mind  and  body,  are  by  nature  born  to  command  and 

{)rotect ;  and  law  but  follows  nature  in  making  them  rulers, 
egislators,  judges,  captains,  husbands,  guardians,  and  mas- 
ters. Circumstances,  education,  and  association  increase  and 
aggravate  these  natural  inequalities  among  men  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  No  institutions  can  prevent  the  few  from 
acquiring  rule  and  ascendency  over  the  many.  Liberty  and 
free  competition  invite  and  encourage  the  attempt  of  the 
strong  to  master  the  weak,  and  ensure  their  success.  *'Life 
and  liberty"  are  not  inalienable;  they  have  been  sold  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages,  and  must  be  sold  so  long  as  human 
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nature  last.  Every  sailor  and  soldier  alienates  his  life  and 
liberty  and  the  pursuits  of  happiness ;  every  wife,  ward,  and 
apprentice  has  aliened  liberty,  and  to  some  extent  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  great  object  of  government  is  to  re- 
strict, control,  and  punish  man  *4n  the  pursuits  of  happi- 
ness." All  crimes  are  committed  in  its  pursuit.  Under  the 
free  or  competitive  system  most  men's  happiness  consists  in 
destroying  the  happiness  of  other  people.  This  then  is  no 
inalienable  right. 
This  argument  is,  to  our  mind,  conclusive,  and  is — 

**  What  ofl  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.*' 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  sums  up  as  follows,  and,  as  it  will  be  more 
convenient,  we  will  consider  his  arguments  in  the  order  he 
here  states  them : 

*^  Our  chief  object  has  been  to  prove  the  failure  of  free 
society.  We  knew  if  we  succeeded  in  that,  the  various 
theories  propounded  in  this  work  on  other  subjects  would  be 
found,  when  closely  examined,  necessary  results,  or  legiti- 
mate sequences. 

*^In  order  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  comprehend  our 
argument,  and  to  furnish  a  fair  field  for  its  refutation  if  false, 
we  will  now  sum  up  the  chief  points  which  we  have  made, 
and  on  which  we  rely : 

^^ First,  Free  society  is  theoretically  impracticable,  because 
its  friends  admit  that  4n  all  old  countries  the  supply  of 
labor  exceeds  the  demand.'  Hence  a  part  of  the  laboring 
class  must  be  out  of  employment  and  starving,  and  in  their 
struggle  to  get  employment  reducing  those  next  above  them 
to  the  minimum  that  will  support  human  existence. 

^^  Secondly.  The  late  invention  and  use  of  the  word 
'sociology'  in  free  society,  and  of  the  science  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  absence  of  such  a  word  and  science  in  slave 
society,  shows  that  the  former  is  afliicted  with  disease,  the 
latter  healthy. 

"  Thirdly,  We  prove  the  failure  from  history  and  statistics. 

' '  FourtkLy,  We  prove  it  from  the  exodus  now  going  on  from 
western  Europe  with  all  the  reckless  panic  and  trepidation  of 
a  ^sauve  quipeiUT 

''And,  lastly,  we  prove  it  from  the  universal  admission  of 
all  writers  who  have  of  late  years  treated  of  the  subject  of 
society  in  free  Europe." 

The  true  object  of  societary  organizations  is,  and  should  be, 
the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  The  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  laborers  under  free  society  depends 
upon  their  wages.  When  the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the 
demand,  as  it  confessedly  does  in  all  old  countries,  the  law 
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of  free  competition  grinds  down  wages  to  a  pittance  that  will 
not  support  existence.  The  poor  war  with  one  another  by 
nnderbidding,  and  the  capitalist,  good  easy  man  that  he  is, 
employs  the  laborer  who  will  work  for  the  lieast  wages. 
Laborers  are  more  abundant  than  employers,  and  the  conse- 

Juences  are  a  half  million   die  of  hunger  in  one  year  in 
reland,  and  jails  and  poor-houses  are  the  receptacles  of  those 
whom  the  law  makes  equals  and  enemies. 

The  law  of  nature  is  competition.  The  strong  animal 
exterminates  the  weak,  and  man,  unrestrained  by  government, 
preys  upon  his  fellow.  The  end  of  government  is  to  protect 
the  feeble  in  mind  and  body  from  the  rapacity  of  the  vigorous ; 
but  the  liberty  and  equality  school  of  philosophers  would  do 
away  with  these  govermental  restrictions  and  reinaugurate 
the  law  of  nature,  or  free  competition.  '*  Might  makes 
right,"  and  ^^  all  men  are  free" — ^free  to  stand  on  their  axioms. 
Every  candid  mind  must  confess  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning, 
and  admit  that  the  social  theories  of  Pericles  and  Antony,  of 
Cicero  and  Socrates,  of  Fabricus  and  Justinian,  which  afforded 
protection  from  violence,  maintenance  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
and  secured  employment  for  their  offspring,  to  the  large 
majority  of  every  community,  the  working  classes,  was  far 
superior  in  its  results  to  the  experiment  of  free  competition 
and  equality  tried  in  a  little  corner  of  Europe  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  Happy  would  the  poor  Irish  have  been 
if  they  could  have  preserved  life  at  the  price  of  liberty,  as 
Sismondi  relates  the  greater  part  of  the  free  citizens  of  Rome 
did,  when  the  barbarian  overran  the  empire ;  after  a  short 
time  they  submitted  themselves  as  slaves  to  some  powerftd 
lord,  having  found  themselves  incompetent  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Famine  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noon-day 
are  more  formidable  and  ferocious  foes  than  were  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  the  Irish  and  European  freeman  attacked 
by  thein  found,  like  the  Romans,  that  ^^no  one  would  protect 
them,  no  one  would  relieve  them,  no  one  would  maintain 
them  without  having  some  lasting  interest  in  their  labor,  and 
this  interest  could  only  be  obtained  by  their  becoming  his 
property." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh's  second  proposition  is,  that  the  invention 
of  the  name  and  science  of  sociology  in  free  societies,  and  its 
absence  in  slave  societies,  proves  the  disease  of  the  former  and 
the  health  of  the  latter.  Sociology  is  a  hybrid  term,  meaning 
the  science  of  society,  the  first  half  from  the  Latin,  the  latter 
from  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  society  existing 
under  any  other  form  than  PoUs,  a  city.  The  city  was  the 
heart  of  the  State ;    and  politics,  political  philosophy,  and 
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political  eoonomj  referred  simply  to  the  metropolitan  life* 
The  country  was  inhabited  by  serfc  under  overseers  ;  the  city 
by  freemen  and  masters.  Hence  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  government  and  society  under  the  Greek 
Solicy,  embraced  by  the  general  term  economy.  In  small 
tates,  where  the  city  constituted  the  vitalizing  power  of  the 
community,  the  action  of  sodety  and  government  upon  each 
other  was  reciprocal  and  equal.  A  consideration  of  these 
political  theories  constituted  the  chief  employment  of  the 
philosophic  minds  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The 
vast  dependencies  of  the  Roman  republic  caused  a  much  larger 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  ^^  polities''  than  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  new 
word — tfocicfea— expressing  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
the  1,200,000  men  the  city  of  Home  then  contained. 

Compte,  the  French  metaphysician,  was  the  first  person  ix> 
utter  this  term,  sociology ;  whether  the  coinage  is  his  is 
dubious ;  and  although  he  himself  is  no  advocate  of  socialism 
or  communism,  yet  its  speedy  adoption  by  the  socialists,  and 
its  great  currency  throughout  Europe,  proves  that  such  a 
science  exists  there,  and  has  its  prorcssors  ;  which  is  just  as 
condusive  a  proof  of  social  disease  as  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  a  proof  of  the  existence  in  man's  body  of  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  In  the  south  we  have  no  anti-renters,  per- 
fectionists, and  few  atheists  ;  while  in  the  north  every  man 
has  some  fevorite  social  theory  to  promulgate  ;  and  in  reli- 
gion they  seem  equally  divided  into  infidels  and  millenarians. 
"Christianity  melting  intoinfidelity,"  is  the  characteristic  term 
used  by  an  able  writer,  in  reference  to  one-half  of  the  north  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  '^  Democracy  of  Christianity,"  speak- 
ing for  the  other  half,  longs  for  the  descent  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  live  in  harmony 
together,  and  every  man  shall  enjoy  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  which  he  interprets  to  mean  a  certain  allotment  of  land. 
These  facts,  proving  the  decrease  of  free  sifjiety,  and  the 
total  absence  of  such  theorists  and  ideas  from  the  south, 
proving  the  healthy  tone  of  its  system,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude the  second  proposition  established. 

The  next  argument  is  testimony  from  history  and  statistics 
to  the  failure  of  free  society.  The  feet,  admitted  by  all,  that 
crime  and  pauperism  have  increased^  pari  passu,  with  liberty, 
equality,  and  free  competition,  woidd  seem  to  render  unne- 
cesary  much  argxmient  on  this  point ;  and  when  we  add  that, 
with  slavery,  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Persians,  and  all  Europe,  for  a  thousand  years,  knew 
nothing  of  pauperism  and  beggary,  but  that  they  are  the  imme- 
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diate  resiilts  of  the  free  eociety  experiment,  the  reasoning,  if 
we  admit  crime  and  pauperism  to  be  fatal  evidence  against 
the  efficacy  of  any  system,  is  impregnable. 

The  fourth  proposition  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  that  the  exodus 
from  western  Europe  is  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  free  society. 
This  emigration,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  leave  Ireland 
without  inhabitants,  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  im- 
minent danger  of  starvation  at  home^  and  the  hope  of  pass- 
ing from  the  Egypt  of  bondage  and  want  to  a  Canaan  of 
gold,  milk,  and  honey.  Although  our  Know-nothing  move- 
ment has  caused  the  number  of  emigrants  to  decrease  from 
34,906  in  March  and  April,  1854,  to  5,358  in  the  same 
Bionths  of  this  year,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  laborers 
from  the  field  has  diminished  the  competition  at  home,  and 
temporarily  relieved  the  working  classes,  yet  the  fact  that 
iBudi  an  exodus,  to  prevent  extermination,  should  be  necessary, 
proves  the  inherent  defects  of  the  competitive  system. 

The  last  statement  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is,  ''the  admission  of 

^11  writers  who  have  of  late  years  treated  of  the  subject  of 

society  in  Europe."     This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  we  will 

summon  one  of  Mr.  F.'s  ^vitnesses  to  prove  the  universality 

•of  the  admission.     Blackwood,  November  No.,  1850,  says: 

''No  man  with  a  human  heart  in  his  bosom,  unless  that 
heart  is  utterly  indurated  and  depraved  by  the  influence  of 
mammon,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  working  classes. 
Even  if  he  were  not  urged  to  consider  the  awful  social  ques- 
tions which  daily  demand  our  attention  in  this  perplexing 
and  bewildered  age  by  the  impulses  of  humanity,  or  by  the 
call  of  christian  duty,  the  lower  motive  of  interest  alone 
should  incline  him  to  serious  reflection  on  a  subject  which  in- 
volves the  well-being,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-beings,  and  possibly  the  permanence  of 
order  and  tranquillity  in  this  realm  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
civil  history,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  peace,  resembles 
nothing  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  or  which  can  be  found 
in  the  records  of  civilization.  The  whole  face  of  society  has 
been  altered;  old  employments  have  become  obsolete,  old 
customs  have  been  altered  or  remodelled,  and  old  institutions 
have  undergone  innovation.  All  this  we  call  improvement, 
taking  no  heed  the  while  whether  such  improvement  has  ftil- 
filled  the  primary  condition  of  contributing  to  and  increasing 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Statistical  books 
are  written  to  prove  how  enormously  we  have  increased  in 
wealth,  and  yet,  side  by  side  with  their  bulky  tomes,  you  will 
find  pamphlets  containing  ample  and  distinct  evidence  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  industrious  fellow-countrymen 
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are  at  this  moment  famishing  for  want  of  bread  and  lack  of 
employment,  or  compelled  to  sell  their  labor  for  such  wretch- 
ed compensation  that  the  pauper's  dole  is  by  many  regarded 
with  absolute  envy.  Dives  and  Lazarus  elbow  one  another 
in  the  street,  and  our  political  economists  select  Dives  as  the 
sole  type  of  the  nation.     To  work  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a 

{)rivilege ;  but  to  work  against  hope,  to  toil  under  the  abso- 
ute  pressure  of  despair,  is  the  most  miserable  lot  that  the 
imagination  can  donceive.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  virtual  abrogation 
of  that  freedom  which  every  Britton  is  taught  to  consider  his 
birthright,  but  which  now,  however  well  it  may  sound  as  an 
abstract  term,  is  practically,  in  the  case  of  thousands,  placed 
utterly  beyond  their  reach.  *  *  *  Here  is  a  question 
presenting  itself  to  the  c6nsideration  of  all  thinking  men — a 
question  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— a  question  which  has  been  evaded  by  statesmen  so 
long  as  they  dared  to  do  so  with  impunity,  but  which  now 
can  be  no  longer  evaded ;  that  question  being,  whether  any 
possible  means  can  be  found  for  ameliorating  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  by  res- 
cuing them  from  the  cruel  effects  of  thai  competition  which 
makes  each  mxm  the  enemy  of  his  fellow;  which  is  annually 
driving  from  our  shores  crowds  of  our  best  and  most  industrious 
artisans;  which  consigns  tvom£n,from  absolute  indigence,  to  in- 
famy; dries  up  the  most  sacred  springs  of  affection  in  the 
heart;  crams  the  jail  and  the  poor-house;  and  is  eating  like  a 
fatal  canker  into  the  very  heart-blood  of  society," 

Here  we  conclude  our  critique,  inadequate  to  the  merits  of 
our  author,  as  we  know  it  to  be,  remarking  to  the  general 
reader  that  though  we  have  sought  to  give  these  remarks  a 
direct  bearing  upon  but  one  object  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  book, 
yet  the  work  itself  is  most  varied  in  its  topics  and  their  treat- 
ments, and  would  afford  an  hour's  most  delightful  reading  to 
the  dullest  man  in  Christendom. 

Note. — A  Philadelphia  writer,  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  ipeaki  as  follows 
of  Mr.  PiUhu^h  's  work : 

**  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  Pourierism,  socialism,  communism,  or 
free  society,  (for  the  name  is  rrotean,)  is  a  most  egregious  failure.  The  scope 
of  his  argument  and  illustrations  has  necessarily  drawn  in  the  general  question  of 
slavery — slavery  in  its  most  enlarged  interpretation — whether  white  or  black— 
and,  I  think,  he  convincingly  establishes  the  truth  that  the  wisest,  happiest,  and  <* 
mostjcheerfal  form  oTBOclaliBm  Is  sTavery  tlself;  that  Is,  a  community  governed 
by  one  heaa,  an  J  where  'b6lh""fnaHer  'Or '  director,  and  those  wlium  he  gTorerns, 
act  and  react  on  each  other  by  the  consctousness  of  mutual  dependenee,  affection, 
and  mutual  interests.  He  shows  that  in  the  fearful  struggfle  that  is  perpetuaUy 
and  so  anxiously  agitating  both  capital  and  labor  in  theao  northern  States — tha 
ctmggle  between  rich  and  poor — that  the  first  minds,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country^  are  ^rravitating  towards  tlie  same  opinion,  namely :  that  slavery  is  tha 
best  secarity  for  the  lattter — that  it  is  the  true  relief  for  pauperism,  which  is  tha 
growth  of  free  society,  so-called. 
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**  Maoh  retearch,  strong  common  lense,  great  condensation  of  thooght  and 
these  clothed  in  language  clear,  nervous,  and  almost  aphoristic — ^make  it  an 
instructive  and  agreeable  book  either  to  the  learned  or  unlearned.  Being  writ- 
tea  in  brief  divisions  or  chapters,  our  children  can  easily  be  taught  to  comprehend 
it,  and  will  find  in  this  armorv  weapons  to  defend  what  has  been  so  much  vilified 
and  misrepresented.  We  will  learn  how  to  protect  a  great  principle  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  reason  on  the  mere  question  of  social  neoessitj 
or  expediency,  as  has  been  done  hitherto — ^manv  persons  admitting  slavery  to  be 
an  evil,  thus  making  a  gratuitous  surrender  of  the  whole  cause,  and  then  begging 
quarter  upon  pity. 

**  The  splendor,  animation,  and  crowded  population  of  the  northern  cities,  excite, 
bewilder,  and  delight  southern  men  and  their  families.  Compared  with  the 
calm — ^the  easy  indolence  of  their  own  communities — a  painful  sense  of  inferiority 
depresses  them  when  they  go  back  to  their  own  homes.  The  difference  is  as 
between  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  and  a  dark  still  landscape,  life  in  action 
and  hfe  in  stagnation. 

*<  Let  them  he  content.  This  writer  will  do  much  to  reconcile  them  to  what 
they  have,  and  what  tbe^  really  are,  when  he  reveals  to  them  the  interior  view 
—the  miseries  of  pauperism — with  its  grim  and  hideous  attendants,  its  homicides 
and  its  wife  murders,  its  dire  degradation — as  shown  in  penitentiaries  and 
houses  of  refuge,  even  for  children — ^its  opium  eatings,  its  taxations,  and  poliee- 

3 pies  parading  the  streets  in  regiments.  These  last  recalling  what  Carlyle 
eridingly  has  written  of  our  institutions,  that  **  they  are  anarchy,  plus  a  street 
constable."  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  on  some  persuasion  from  ^ou,  our  book- 
sellers will  bring  the  work  into  their  collections,  thus  placing  it  withui  the  reach 
of  every  one.** 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THB  UNION. 

The  UvioN,  Past  and  Present — How  it  works,  and  row  to  save  it. 

Agrarian  societies  are  numerous  at  the  north. ;  they  hold 
national  conventions,  and  have  organs,  avowed  and  secret,  in 
the  newspaper  press.  Long  leases  are  distrusted  at  the  north, 
for  there  is  danger  that  the  tenants  will  refuse  to  surrender 
at  their  close.  Whole  counties  have  united  in  refusing  to  pay 
rents  which  were  justly  due,  and  the  officers  of  the  law,  while 
in  the  execution  of  its  mandates,  have  been  deliberately  mur- 
dered. And  these  violators  of  the  rights  of  property  and  life, 
of  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  had  strength  enough  to  elect  a 
ffovernor  whom  they  could  force  to  pardon  the  convicted  mur- 
derers I  So  strong  is  the  agrarian  spirit,  that  so  eminent  a 
man  as  Mr.  Webster  is  forced  to  conciliate  it  by  proposing  in 
solemn  Senate  to  confiscate  the  public  lands,  by  giving  a 
quarter  section  to  every  free  white  male,  native  and  foreign, 
who  may  choose  to  enter  upon  them.  To  meet  all  these  dan- 
gers the  free  States  have  no  security  out  of  the  Union  ;  once 
left  to  themselves,  their  perils  would  increase  ten-fold,  for  it 
is  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  to  the  laborers  and  the  poor 
themselves,  that  government  should  be  able  to  protect  all  the 
rights  of  property.  No  matter  what  the  sufferings  of  the 
laboring  class,  they  would  be  doubled  and  tripled  by  the  in- 
security of  private  rights.     In  England  this  ability  in  gov- 
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eminent  has  been  preserved  by  a  highly  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, both  social  and  political ;  but  in  France  the  tide  has 
swept  away  government  after  government  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  one  dictatorship  has  followed  another,  now  an  em- 
peror, now  a  king,  now  the  bourgeois  capitalists,  and  now 
mere  numbers,  all  equally  unstable.  And  all  this  despite  the 
&ct  that  France  has  been,  under  all  dynasties  since  the  first 
revolution,  eminently  democratic  in  her  civil  laws.  The  rea- 
son is  not  hard  to  discover.  At  the  bottom  of  all  French 
politics — and  the  same  applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  free 
States  of  the  north — lies  the  idea  that  might  maJces  right;  in 
other  words,  that  a  m^ority  of  mere  members  has  a  natural, 
indefeasible,  and  absolute  right  to  govern  the  minority.  No 
matter  about  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  rule,  the 
minority  has  no  remedy  short  of  civil  war.  This  theory 
acknowledges  what  it  calls  the  right  of  revolution  in  extreme 
cases ;  but  that  right  can  only  be  established  and  legitimated 
by  the  success  which  proves  the  minority  to  be  the  strongest 
party,  and  thus  converts  them  into  a  mtgority,  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  starting  place,  that  might  m^kea  right.  All 
the  free  States,  like  France,  are  organized  upon  this  principle 
of  a  majority's  unlimited  right  to  rule;  their  idea  of  a  perfect 
State  is  a  highly  centralized,  consolidated  government,  where 
the  will  of  the  greater  number  may  be  expressed  and  executed 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  certainty.  Such  a  government 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  external  relations  or  the  State, 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  at  home,  but  it  invades 
the  interior  of  the  family ;  it  destroys  the  unity  of  married 
life  by  creating  separate  interests  in  the  parties  ;  it  robs  pa- 
rents of  the  education  of  their  children,  so  as  to  destroy  indi- 
viduality of  character,  and  train  and  prune  them  to  the  same 
moral  and  mental  stature.  The  majority  of  numbers  is  more 
powerful  than  the  Czar,  because  it  is  physical  right;  it  is  more 
grinding  in  its  tyranny,  because  it  has  less  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  its  Argus  eyes  can  search  every  corner  of 
the  country ;  its  infallibility  is  less  open  to  attack  than  the 
Pope's,  because  it  is,  itself,  public  opinion.  Like  other  des- 
pots, it  never  hears  the  truth ;  its  ears  are  trained  to  feed 
upon  a  fulsome  flattery,  and  throngs  of  fawning  courtiers  are 
ready  to  call  its  unbridled  passions,  greatness,  and  its  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  taxes,  wrung  from  the  minority,  goodness. 
The  love  of  true  liberty  and  manly  independence  of  thought 
cannot  flourish  in  such  a  community ;  the  greediness  of  omoe 
and  the  love  of  power  take  their  place ;  there  is  an  eager 
courting  of  popular  favor,  a  feverish  fear  of  diiBEering  in  opm- 
ion  from  the  majority,  a  making  haste  to  leave  the  few  and 
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join  the  many.  Hence  the  politicians  of  the  free  States  have 
always  been  wanting  in  the  comprehensive  views  necessary  to 
found  governments  or  parties,  and  in  the  moral  courage,  the 
energy,  and  administrative  talent  requisite  to  conduct  them 
with  success.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Theodore  Parker, 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  New  England,  in  his  discourse  on 
the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  he  attributed  the  su- 
perioritjr  of  southern  statesmen  in  this  respect  to  their  slave 
institutions.  These  accustom  them  early  to  deal  with  men, 
and  they  learn  to  act  ^^as  those  having  authority."  The 
management  of  the  little  commonwealth  of  the  plantation  is 
an  excellent  training  for  the  administration  of  a  larger  State. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  north  has  always  had  to  look  to  the  south 
for  generals  and  Presidents.  No  one  will  deny  that  this,  like 
all  general  rules,  has  had  brilliant  exceptions,  especially  in 
military  life,  where  the  nature  of  the  calling  and  the  tenure 
of  the  oflSce  begets  more  independence  of  character.  But  the 
north  has  never  produced  a  statesman  who  has  durably 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  and  made  his  thought  the  thought  of  his  own  gen- 
eration and  of  posterity.  There  is  no  great  measure  of  pub- 
lic policy  which  was  originated  by  a  northern  lawgiver.  Not 
even  such  men  as  Adams  or  ^  Webster  have  been  able  to 
associate  their  names  with  the  authorship  or  development  of 
any  far-reaching,  abiding  acts  of  legislation.  The  union  of 
wisdom,  in  the  highest  scripture  sense,  with  moral  and  phy- 
sical boldness,  with  firmness  and  prudence,  which  made 
Washington  the  leader  of  our  revolutionary  armies,  and  the 
appropriate  guardian  of  our  infant  federation,  was  eminently 
cnaracteristic  of  the  southerner  and  the  slaveholder  ;  it  wa» 
the  degree  only,  not  the  hind,  that  was  miraculous.  Such 
was  the  chief  leaders  of  the  convention,  the  men  to  whose 
suggestion  the  Constitution  owes  its  essential  features — Mad- 
ison and  Mason,  Randolph  and  Pinkney,  all  of  the  south. 
The  founders  of  the  two  great  parties  were  neither  from  the 
north ;  Hamilton  was  a  West  Indian,  and  Jefferson,  who- 
breathed  his  soul  into  the  republican  party,  and  Madison, 
who  gave  it  a  shape,  were  both  Virginians.  In  the  war  oT 
1812,  two  Virginians,  Scott  and  Harrison,  drove  back  our 
foes  in  the  north,  while  a  Carolinian  led  the  southern  rifles- 
to  victory  at  New  Orleans.  All  the  great  measures  which 
have  agitated  the  present  generation — the  bank,  and  the  in- 
dependent treasury,  the  internal  improvement  system,  the 
American  system,  and  free  trade — have  been  brought  forth 
and  shaped  by  the  minds  of  a  Calhoun  or  a  Clay,  or  carried 
into  practice  by  the  iron  will  of  a  Jackson.     The  only  north- 
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em  Presidents  we  have  ever  tri^d  have  been  failures.  The 
elder  Adams,  who  came  into  power  on  the  popularity  of 
Washington,  in  two  years  broke  down,  and  every  vestige  of 
hie  administration  was  swept  away  by  the  popular  voice. 
Hie  son  fared  no  better,  ana  Van  Buren,  who  mistook  cun- 
ning for  wisdom,  was  a  politician  instead  of  a  statesman. 
The  prestige  of  Jackson's  favor  could  elect  hitn,  but  nothing 
could  save  him  after  a  single  trial. 

Whatever  of  greatness  our  country  has  attained  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  administrative  talent  of  southern  men,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  southern  vote,  which,  while  it  was  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  heard,  restrained  the  disposition  of  the  north  to 
convert  this  Federal  Union  into  a  grand  consolidated  State, 
on  the  French  model,  where  the  numerical  majority  might 
have  absolute  sway.  If  the  free  States  were  to  form  a  sepii- 
rate  confederacv  it  would  soon  assume  this"  character.  The 
measures  which,  as  a  section,  they  have  advocated  in  the 
present  Union  all  have  that  tendency.  The  forms  of  their 
State  governments — their  political  theories — all  conspire  to 
make  such  a  result  certain.  The  small  States  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  equal  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  speedily  absorbed 
by  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  All  the  proper  work  of 
the  several  State  legislatures,  as  well  as  of  private  enterprise, 
would  be  thrown  on  the  central  government ;  the  States  would 
become  mere  provinces,  and  Congress  a  national  assembly. 
In  such  a  State  there  would  be  no  safety  for  property.  The 
number  of  those  who  want  property  is  always  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  have  it,  the  poor  more  numerous  than  the 
rich ;  and  they  will  certainly  use  their  acknowledged  sove- 
reign right,  as  a  majority,  to  gratify  that  want,  and  take 
what  they  please.  The  northern  plan  of  meeting  this  danger 
has  always  been  to  create  a  strong  moneyed  interest  by  class 
legislation,  by  large  government  expenditures,  and  by  patron- 
age. Northern  statesmen  know  that  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
is  impossible  ;  they  hope  to  substitute  the  aristocracy  of  mo- 
ney by  means  of  the  finding  and  paper  system,  and  by  the 
yet  more  potent  umpire  of  the  manufacturing  system.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  is  to  govern  the  masses  by  the  power 
of  money  and  corruption.  The  evil  day  may  be  thus  delayed, 
but  the  remedy  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  laboring  poor.  Their  suflferings  are  aggrii- 
vated  and  their  character  degraded  ;  and  when  the  outbreak 
come — as  come  it  ultimately  must  with  the  accumulated  force 
of  pent  up  waters — it  is  the  outbreak  not  of  men,  but  of  de- 
mons. France  is  the  living  and  unhappy  proof  of  all  our 
reasonings.    The  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  numeri- 
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cal  migority,  as  public  opinion^  produces  the  multitude  of 
*^  false  doctrines,  heresies,  and  scnisms,"  the  growing  infi- 
delity, the  Grahamites  and  Fourierites,  the  Mormonism  and 
Millerism,  and  all  those  wild  vagaries  of  fanaticism  to  which 
the  people  of  the  free  States  are  so  prone,  but  which  cannot 
live  beneath  the  southern  sun.  The  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  nimierical  mcgority ,  as  government,  begets  the 
proclivity  to  mobs  and  tumults,  the  instability  of  all  consti- 
tutions and  laws,  which  we  see  manifesting  itself  in  the  free 
States.  The  only  rebellion  ever  known  in  the  United  States 
against  the  exercise  of  undisputed  constitutional  authority 
was  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Dorrites  would 
have  waged  civil  war  if  their  leader's  courage  had  not  failed 
him  at  the  crisis,  not  for  any  great  principle,  but  merely  to 
determine  by  a  trial  of  actual  physical  force — a  most  rational 
and  logical  test — which  party  was  the  sovereign  numerical 
majority.  Federal  authority  had  to  be  invoked.  When  has 
a  southern  State  ever  had  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to  settle  her 
domestic  difficulties  ?  The  legislature  at  Harrisburg  had  to 
be  brought  to  order  by  a  military  force  ;  and  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  after  one  or  two  hundred  ballotings,  lately  elected  a 
speaker,  who  has  since  been  forced  to  resign  for  bargain  and 
corruption.  The  State  was  near  being  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  last  year  by  the  inability  of  the  legislature  to  deter- 
mine who  were  its  members  I  In  the  chief  cities  mobs  dispute 
the  right  of  private  citizens  to  consult  their  own  taste  in  a 
play  actor  ;  they  set  fire  to  convents  of  helpless  females,  and 
they  tear  down  the  house  of  God  because  it  shelters  the  help- 
less emigrant  from  their  brutal  fury.  And  yet,  when  a  citi- 
zen soldier  has  the  nerve  to  fire  upon  them,  and  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law — an  example  of  moral  courage,  alas  !  too 
seldom  found  at  the  north — instea.d  of  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  whole  community,  his  house  is  the  mark  of  the  midnight 
incendiary,  and  all  the  avenues  of  public  honors  are  forever 
closed  to  his  approach. 

From  all  these  dangers  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
south  has  hitherto  preserved  the  free  States.  Her  tributes  of 
slave-grown  wealth  have  kept  up  the  wages  of  their  labor 
and  the  profits  of  their  capital — ^has  delayed  the  war  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  soothed  the  deep-seated  sore — the  immedv- 
cable  vvlnu9 — in  their  social  organization,  which  nothing  can 
heal.  So  long  as  the  free  States  suflfer  the  Union  to  endure, 
so  long  will  the  south  continue  her  good  offices  ;  so  long  will 
she  be  ready  to  extend  her  aid,  through  the  federal  authority, 
to  restrain  her  Dorrites  and  her  socialists,  her  anti-renters, 
and  her  mobs.     For  the  conservative  character  of  the  Union 
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rests  upon  tke  slaveholding  States.  With  them  a  very  differ- 
&kt  idea  of  government  prevails.  They  believe  that  the 
sovereignty  rests  with  the  people,  not  collectively,  but  indi- 
vidaally.  As  the  Union  is  a  federation  of  sovereign  Btates, 
with  her  several  reserved  rights,  so  in  their  eyes  is  each  State 
a  federation  of  sovereign  inmviduals  for  families,  if  you  will) 
with  their  reserved  rights.  In  their  oelief  there  are  institu- 
tions and  rights,  derived  through  the  laws  of  nature,  from 
Gk)d  alone,  which  are  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  all  gov- 
ernment. Such  are  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  master  and  slave,  and  the  right  to  property, 
which  all  go  to  make  up  the  great  corner-stone  of  the  social 
edifice — ^the  &mily.  To  preserve  these  institutions  in  all 
their  incidents,  and  all  their  derivative  rights,  is  the  chief 
duty  of  government,  which  it  cannot  fulfil  without  such  an 
^organisation  as  will  give  a  full  and  fisiir  voice  to  every  inter- 
est and  every  class,  and  confer  upon  each  a  veto  upon  the 
assaults  of  the  others,  so  that  legislation  shall  not  be  the 
voice  of  mere  numbers,  but  a  compromise  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority — not  merely  the  will  of  the  greater 
number,  but  the  resultant  of  the  wills  of  all.  Such  a  govern- 
ment rests  its  authority,  not  upon  force,  but  upon  the  uni- 
versal consent ;  there  is  no  despotic  public  opinion  to  stifle 
freedom  of  thought,  no  king  numbers  to  flatter,  no  rapacious 
majority  can  use  the  forms  of  law  to  gratify  itsCraveings  for 
plunder,  but  every  class  has  to  consult  the  interests  of  others, 
without  whom  it  cannot  act,  as  well  as  its  own  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  trained  up  to  the  statesmanlike  practice  of  goverment 
m  the  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  The  body  politic  be- 
comes instinct  with  life  and  healthy  vigor.  Pubhc  opinion 
works  in  its  true  calling,  as  the  moderator,  not  the  silencer 
of  individual  differences.  For  such  an  organization  the 
southern  States  have  peculiar  and  well  nigh  indispensable 
advantages  in  their  slave  institutions,  which  forever  obliter- 
ate the  division  between  labor  and  capital.  The  devotion  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  surfkce  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco, places,  at  an  almost  infinite  distance,  the  day  when 
population  will  press  upon  the  supply  of  food  ;  for  while  the 
increase  of  its  numbers  is  in  propprtion  only  to  the  relatively 
small  area  that  produces  grain,  the  other  lands  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  that  production. 

When  we  regard  the  powerful  position  in  the  world  which 
the  command  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton  confers  upon  the 
slave  States,  their  numerous  natural  advantages  in  climate 
and  productions,  their  situation  midway  in  the  new  hemis- 
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phere,  holding  the  outlets  of  northern  commerce,  and  the 
approaches  to  South  America  and  the  Pacific,  through  the 
Gulf,  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  they  are  destined  to 
plajr  a  first  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  discerning 
the  finder  of  God  in  their  stability,  while  thrones  and  de- 
mocracies are  tottering  around  thom.  Divine  Providence, 
for  its  own  high  and  inscrutable  purposes,  has  rescued  more 
than  three  millions  of  human  beings  from  the  hardships  of  a 
savage  state,  and  placed  them  in  a  condition  of  greater  com- 
fort than  any  other  laboring  class  in  the  world ;  it  has  de- 
livered them  from  the  barbarous  idolatries  of  Africa,  and 
brought  them  within  the  blessings  covenanted  to  believers  in 
Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  has  provided  the  whites  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  race  in  the  southern  States  with  the  necessary 
means  of  unexampled  prosperity,  with  that  slave  labor,  with- 
out which,  as  a  general  rule,  no  colonization  in  a  new  coun- 
try ever  has  or  ever  will  thrive  and  grow  rapidly ;  it  has 
given  them  a  distinct  and  inferior  race  to  fill  a  position  equal 
to  their  highest  capacity,  which,  in  less  fortunate  countries, 
is  occupied  by  the  whites  themselves.  A  large  class — often 
the  largest  class — living  from  day  to  day  by  the  daily  labor 
of  their  hands,  exists,  and  must  exist,  in  every  country  ;  and 
it  is  impossible,  as  a  general  thing,  for  the  persons  of  that 
class  to  have  time,  or  even  inclination,  for  much  mental  im- 
provement. The  force  of  peculiar  genius  may  raise  one  in 
ten  thousand  to  a  higher  place  in  society,  but  such  cases  be- 
come more  and  more  infrequent  as  wages  diminish  with  the 
progress  of  population,  and  the  care  of  providing  food  grows 
more  engrossing.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  this :  Shall  the  laboring  class  be  of  an  inferior 
race,  so  controlled  and  directed  by  the  superior  minds  of  the 
whites,  as  continually  to  progress  in  material  and  moral  well 
being,  far  beyond  any  point  it  has  ever  shown  a  power  of  at- 
taining in  freedom  ? — or  shall  that  laboring  class  be  of  whites 
and  equals,  capable  of  becoming  '^gods,  as  one  of  us,"  and 
yet  dondemned  to  a  slow,  but  sure,  increase  of  want  and 
poverty — the  slaves  of  society  instead  of  individuals — isolated 
fi-om  their  employers  by  the  invisible,  but  impassable,  bar- 
riers of  custom,  aliens  from  their  hearts,  and  utterly  separ- 
ated in  manners,  information,  opinions,  and  tastes?  Between 
the  southern  master  and  his  slave  there  is  a  fellow-feeling  in 
sorrows  and  in  joys,  a  mutual  dependence  and  affection^  which 
calls  into  play  all  the  finer  feelings  of  man's  nature.  What 
of  all  this  is  there  between  the  northern  capitalist  and  his 
day  laborer  ?  They  have  not  known  each  other  from  infancy, 
nor  been  partners  through  good  and  through  ill  fortune. 
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Perhaps  the  tide  of  emigration  brought  them  together  yest^- 
day,  and  will  hurry  them  apart  to-morrow.  The  laborer 
does  not  look  to  his  employer  as  his  natural  protector  against 
the  iniustice  of  the  powerful,  or  as  his  refuge  in  sickness  or 
in  old  age.  He  must  find  that  in  the  almshouse.  If  the 
laborer  is  a  factory  operative — perhaps  a  girl,  or  even  a  child, 
for  in  manufacturing  societies  the  children  of  the  poor  never 
know  the  plays  or  treedom  of  childhood^ — he  is  regarded  as 
but  a  part  of  the  loom  he  attends  to.  Factory  labor  becomes 
more  and  more  divided,  the  employments  more  and  more 
monotonous,  with  each  improvement  in  machinery.  There 
is  none  of  that  variety  of  occupation  and  those  frequent  calls 
upon  the  discretion  and  intelligence  of  the  laborer,  which 
make  the  work  on  a  plantation  in  the  south  at  once  the  most 
improving,  the  healthiest,  and  the  most  delightful  species  of 
manual  labor.  The  factory  operative,  on  the  contrary,  is 
chained  to  some  single  minute  employment,  which  must  be 
repeated  thousands  of  times  without  the  least  variation. 
Nothing  worse  for  intellect  can  be  imagined. 

Idiocy  and  insanity  multiply  under  their  influences.  In 
1840,  while  the  proportion  of  idiots  and  insane,  to  the  whole 
population,  was  only  1  in  1,100  in  the  slave  States,  it  was  1 
in  900  in  all  the  free  States,  and  as  much  as  1  in  630  in  New 
England  alone.  The  effects  of  factory  life  on  health  are  quite 
as  bad.  The  cotton  factories,  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  fiw- 
tories,  are  hotbeds  of  consumption  and  disease  of  the  lungs. 
At  Sheffield,  a  dry-grinder,  no  matter  how  vigorous  his  con- 
stitution, is  never  known  to  live  beyond  the  fated  age  of 
thirty-five.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  her  own  statis- 
tics, factories  shorten  the  life  of  the  operative  one-third  I 
According  to  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  it  has  taken  but  thirty-two  years  to  change  the 
operatives  of  Manchester  from  a  race  more  vigorous  than 
those  of  New  England  now  are — a  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
moral  population — into  demoralized,  enervated,  feeble  beings. 
As  one  of  the  witnesses  says,  ^' their  life  has  been  passed  in 
turning  the  mule-jenny  ;  their  minds  have  weakened  and 
withered  like  a  tree."     How  many  years  will  it  require  to 

{produce  these  effects  in  the  north,  when  the  span  of  man's 
ife  is  already  so  much  shortened  ?  The  very  severity  of  the 
labor  undermines  the  constitution.  What  wears  out  the 
human  body  is  not  the  greatness  of  any  exertion,  but  its  dur- 
ation. But  the  spinner  has  to  move  silently  from  one  ma- 
chine to  another  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  the  at- 
tention never  to  flag,  the  mules  never  to  rest.  It  hw  been 
calculated  that  the  factory  girl  walks  in  this  way  twenty 
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miles  a  day !  The  system  is  equally  pernicious  for  the  morals. 
We  always  find,  first,  illegitimate  births,  and  then  prostitu- 
tion, as  well  as  drunkenness  and  crime,  increase  m  great 
manufacturing  districts.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  family  is  broken  up  and  the  factory  boarding-house  sub- 
stituted in  its  -place ;  when  children  and  girls  are  separated 
from  their  parents  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  crowded 
in  heated  work-rooms  with  a  promiscuous  herd  of  strangers, 
lost  to  all  the  conservative  influences  of  home  ?    In  what  re- 

Eird  18  such  a  condition  of  labor  superior  to  southern  slavery? 
et  the  free  States  begin  within  their  own  borders  ;  let  them 
place  their  white  slaves  in  as  good  a  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  as  the  negroes,  and  then  they  may  talk  to  us.  The 
increasing  hosts  wno  live  by  toil  in  f^tories,  the  paupers  who 
belong  to  the  State,  and  the  still  greater  number  who  drag 
out  a  wretched  existence  in  the  crowded  haunts  of  want  and 
vice  in  their  great  cities,  form  more  than  an  offset  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  said  of  negro  slavery.  We  have  no  patience 
with  this  meddling  philanthropy,  which  does  not  take  the 
beam  out  of  its  own  eye  before  it  pulls  the  mote  out  of  its 
brother's,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  eyesight ;  whose  char- 
ity is  all  for  show,  and  never  grows  warm  except  for  objects 
at  a  distance ;  which  overlooks  want  and  misery  at  its  own 
gate,  in  its  eagerness  to  reform  countries  it  has  never  seen, 
and  institutions  it  cannot  understand.  It  is  the  crying  vice 
of  our  age  ;  this  desire  to  attend  to  everybody's  business  but 
our  own,  to  perform  any  duties  but  those  that  lie  immediately 
before  us.  Instead  of  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities, 
we  waste  our  time  in  vain  wishes  that  the  opportunities  were 
greater.  The  great  duty  is  to  improve,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities,  the  condition  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place 
us,  and  therewith  to  be  content. 

But  this  does  not  suit  the  ideas  of  our  northern  brethren. 
They  must  make  anew  all  the  work  of  creation.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence instituted  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  ;  but  it  is 
offensive  to  their  finer  notions  of  justice,  and  inconsistent 
with  that  cardinal  principle,  *Hhat  all  men  are  created  equal." 
Therefore  they  pronounce  it  '^infamous,"  and  **a  crime 
against  humanity  ;"  and  it  must  be  abolished,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  ''by  preventing  its  extension,  localizing,  and 
discouraging  it."  The  high  civilization  that  accompanies  it, 
all  its  advantages  to  both  parties  must  be  sacrified,  and  both 
thrown  upon  the  evils  of  a  ftiture  that  is  present  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Jamaica.  God  instituted  marriage ;  he  decreed 
"that  man  and  woman  should  be  one  flesh,  and  that  the  man 
should  be  lord  over  the  woman."     But  our  northern  philan- 
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Aropists  have  discovered  thckt  tlds  is  all  wrong ;  ^^all  mea 
were  created  equal/'  therefore  the  woman  shall  vote,  as  in 
New  Jersey  ;  she  shall  no  longer  be  one  with  the  man,  nor 
shall  he  be  her  lord.  The  wise  old  common  law  carried  out 
into  practice  the  Divine  institution,  and  produced  the  finest 
race  of  matrons  and  maidens  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  but 
the  northern  lawgivers  prefer  the  law  which  was  the  offspring 
of  the  corruptions  of  heathen  and  imperial  Rome  ;  they  divide 
the  household  into  separate  interests  ;  the  domestic  hearth  is 
no  longer  a  common  property  to  the  family.  The  conse- 
quences are  ^hat  they  were  in  Rome — what  they  are  in  Italy 
and  Grermany  and  in  France,  where  the  illegitimate  births 
are  1  in  15.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  gone ;  it  becomes 
in  practice  as  in  theory  of  law,  a  mere  civil  tie. 


WISCONSIN. 


At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  the  *'  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio"  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  shared  in 
doubtful  suppremacy  by  the  aboriginal  man,  and  the  other 
denizens  of  the  forest  and  prairie. 

It  were  needless  to  except  from  the  universality  of  this 
description  the  occasional  advent  of  the  Indian  trader,  the 
nascent  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  which  were  attempting  a 
precarious  existence,  or  the  military  posts  which  were  pushed 
into  this  outer  domain  of  our  republic,  in  token  of  our  poli- 
tical dominion,  and  as  heralds  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

In  1802  the  State  of  Ohio  was  carved  out  of  the  body  of 
the  northwest,  and  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union.  Steadily 
advancing  in  population,  wealth,  and  respectability  to  its 
present  enviable  position  in  our  political  system,  her  brief 
but  impressive  history  commands  the  admiration  of  older 
communities,  and  awakens  the  generous  emulation  of  the 
new.  Her  population,  in  1850,  hcid  reached  nearly  2,000,000 
souls,  and  she  ranks  the  third  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  history  of  Ohio  has  been  the  history,  in  succession,  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Their  ewivance  has  been, 
in  like  manner,  rapid  in  population  and  in  other  elements  of 
political  greatness.  The  four  States  above  enumerated  con- 
tained, in  1850,  4,000,000  of  freemen. 

Surprising  as  these  results  are,  transcending  all  that  the 
world  had  previously'  known  of  the  creation  of  new  political 
communities  by  the  peaceful  migration  of  men  and  of  the 
arts,  distancing  even  all  previous  experience  in  the  settle-' 
ment  of  the  new  world,  it  might  seem  enough  for  Wisconsin, 
the  youngest  of  the  creations  of  the  ordinance  of  '76,  to  say 
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that  she  is  of  the  northwest^  and  shares  with  her  kindred 
States  in  the  experience  of  a  like  early  development. 

But  to  say  this  is  not  enough.  The  settlement  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  thus  i3ar  been  on  a  scale  unapproached  even  by  that 
of  the  four  States  above  enumerated,  and  constituting  with 
her  the  area  long  familiarly  known  as  the  '*  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.*' 

That  this  is  not  a  vain  boast  is  a  fact  too  broadly  and 
familiarly  known  to  need  the  formality  of  demonstration. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  however,  there  is  appended 
hereto  a  tabular  view  of  the  population  of  the  five  States  of 
the  northwest,  for  decades  of  years,  constructed  by  collating 
the  census  returns  from  1800  down  to  1850. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  during  the  decade  1840-'50 
the  population  of  Wisconsin  advanced  from  30,000  to  305,- 
000,  while  at  corresponding  decades  of  their  growth,  Ohio 
presents  the  figures  from  45,000  to  230,000,  Michigan  from 
31,000  to  212,000,  while  the  corresponding  increase  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois  was  in  a  much  smaller  ratio. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1850  was  900  per  cent.  Bv  examination 
of  the  census  returns  of  that  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
increase  of  Iowa  was  345  per  cent ;  that  of  Arkansas,  114 
per  cent. ;  and  of  no  other  State  over  100  per  cent  during  the 
same  period. 

This  migration  to  Wisconsin,  unparalled  as  it  is  in  the 
experience  of  States,  has  not  been  the  fitful  result  of  the 
gambling  mania  which  is  luring  its  hordes  of  victims  to  the 
land  of  gold.  It  has  been  the  steady  and  persistent  flow  of 
men  and  capital  seeking  a  permanent  home  and  a  profitable 
investment.  After  filling  up  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
the  unbroken  tide  is  letting  strongly  to  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  and  to 
the  Mississippi  border. 

Wisconsin  is  no  less  distinguished  in  the  character  of  its 
early  settlers  than  in  their  number.  Eecklessness  and  wild 
adventure  has  found  little  place  in  the  history  of  this  migra- 
tion. 

Michigan  was  fairly  open  to  survey  and  settlement  as  early 
as  1830,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  its 
capabilities  were  explored  and  appreciated;  during  which 
period  its  population  rose,  by  a  massive  immigration,  from 
31,000  to  212,000. 

In  1840  the  relations  of  Wisconsin  to  the  intelligent  enter- 
prise of  the  eastern  States  were  what  those  of  Michigan  were 
ten  years  earlier.     The  straits  had  been  passed  by  sails  and 
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by  steam,  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  open  to  settle- 
ment. 

The  conviction,  however,  had  fastened  itself  on  the  mind 
of  New  England  and  New  York  that  the  physical  elements 
of  prosperity  were  more  decided  and  more  readily  available 
in  Wisconsin,  and  would  work  out  an  earlier  maturity, 
economical  and  social,  than  had  been  realized  in  the  history 
of  other  States. 

In  accordance  with  these  impressions,  it  is  confessedly  true 
that  the  basis  ol  the  social  character  of  Wisconsin  has  beea 
laid  in  a  migration  as  distinguished  in  character  as  it  has 
been  surpassinj^  in  numbers.  The  intellect,  the  education, 
and  the  integrity — the  head  and  the  heart— as  well  as  the 
enterprise,  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  skill  of  New 
York  and  New  England  have  been  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
under  requisition  to  fiirnish  out  the  staple  of  the  population 
which  is  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  State  for  generations  to 
come. 

Wisconsin  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  the  numbers  and 
the  material  of  her  foreign  immigration. 

The  great  European  movement,  which  is  likely  to  charac- 
terise the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centujy,  will  consist,  not  so 
much  in  the  improvement  of  the  forms  of  social  organization 
at  home  as  in  the  reproduction  of  her  civilization  under  greatly 
improved  conditions,  by  a  massive  emigration  to  the  new 
world,  whose  broad  surface  of  land,  still  unoccupied,  is  de- 
manding settlement  and  cultivation  with  a  voice  now  familiar 
to  the  ear,  and  attuned  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  Germany  in  America  which  is  destined  to  be 
greater  than  the  German's  fatherland.  Ireland  is  alre€idy 
Cis- Atlantic,  and  regenerate.  The  Scandinavian,  with  a 
remarkable  power  of  assimilation,  touches  our  shores,  and  is 
American  in  thought,  feeling,  and  language. 

From  all  these  sources  Wisconsin  is  deriving  large  and 
steady  accessions  of  numbers  and  of  wealth,  of  enterprise  and 
of  cultivated  intellect ;  not  of  those  who  drop  down  by  ac- 
cident within  our  borders,  but  of  those  who  leave  their  native 
shores  with  no  other  intention  than  to  find  a  home  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Through  those  several  channels  of  increase  and  progress, 
Wisconsin  presented  in  the  year  1850 — ^the  third  of  her  ex- 
istence as  a  sovereign  State  and  a  member  of  our  national 
Union — a  population  of  305,000  souls,  a  result  absolutely 
without  parallel  in  the  settlement  of  States. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  opening  of  her  career  as  a 
sovereign  State  has  been  from  a  point  of  nearer  approxima- 
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tion  to  the  standard  of  socia^  maturity  which  prevals  on  the 
Atlantic  border,  and  with  far  less  sacrifice  of  the  advantages 
and  refinements  of  modern  civilization  than  has  been  true  of 
other  new  States,  whether  of  the  northwest  or  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  great  ralley. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  has 
attracted  attention,  public  and  private^  what  are  the  natural 
capabilities  of  Wisconsin,  which  have  made  so  broad  and 
permanent  an  impression  upon  the  mass  of  mind  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  to  bring  to  her  ahores  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
men  and  the  capital  that  are  annually  seekiiig  a  home  and 
investment  in  the  west?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  naturally 
-arranges  itself  under  a  variety  of  heads,  whit  h  will  be  very 
briefly  considered. 

Geographical  Position. — The  State  of  "Wisconsin  comprises 
most  of  that  portion  of  the  original  northw(^tern  territory 
which  lies  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  4i^  SV^  and  be- 
tween Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  extend- 
fng  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north.  A  portion  of  this  ex- 
panse of  territory,  lyiiig  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Su- 
perior and  to  the  north  and  east  of  Menomonee  and  Montreal 
rivers,  is  attached  to  Michigan;  and  another  portion,  west 
and  north  of  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis  rivers,  to  Minnesota. 

The  area  of  Wisconsin,  exclusive  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Superior,  comprises  fifty-four  thousand  square 
miles,  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres. 

Climate. — Included  between  parallels  42°  SC  and  48°  north, 
i;he  climate  of  Wisconsin  is  of  the  same  general  character  with 
that  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  average  annual 
temperature,  however,  of  Wisconsin  is  not  of  so  low  a  figure 
as  that  of  the  same  parallels  on  the  Atlantic  border.  The 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent  and  salubrious,  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  State  is  remarkably  free  from  those  causes 
of  endemic  disease  which  were  by  no  means  unknown  in  the 
settlement  of  western  New  York,  which  have  been  the  mis- 
fortime  of  large  portions  of  Michigan,  and  the  scourge  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and,  in  part,  of  Iowa.  Wiscon- 
sin is  conceded  to  be  the  healthiest  of  the  western  States. 
Its  summers  are  adapted,  in  temperature  and  duration,  to 
perfect  all  the  products  natural  to  the  latitude,  but  are  not 
oppressive.  Its  autumns  are  proverbially  delightftil.  Its 
winters  are  close  and  uniform,  but  not  harsh  or  generally 
severe. 

Geological  Featukes,  Soil,  &c. — The  limestone  underly- 
ing the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  forms  the  immediate  basis  of 
the  alluvion  of  southern  Wisconsin.     This  geological  district. 
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in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  southerly 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  slope  towards  Lake  Michigan. 

In  many  portions  of  this  district  the  lime  rock  disappears^ 
and  the  out-cropping  sandstone  ftimishes  a  fine  material  for 
building. 

The  lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  is  a  porous 
limestone^  prevailing  throughout  Grant,  Lafayette^  and  Iowa 
counties,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  ^'lead  district"  of  the 
upper  Mississippi ;  the  remaining  one-fifth  being  in  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone^  and  beds  of  gypsiun, 
together  with  other  varieties  of  minerals,  are  foimd  in  locali- 
ties more  or  less  numerous  throughout  the  limestone  region. 

All  of  that  section  of  the  State  which  lies  between  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  falls  of  the  other  rivers  flowing  souther- 
ly, is  primative  in  its  prevailing  geological  character ;  and  it 
is  within  this  primitive  region  that  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  are  found — probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
apparently  inexhaustible. 

In  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  primi- 
tive region  just  described  an,d  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
south  and  east,  the  transition  sandstone  prevails ;  interspers- 
ed with  limestone  and  more  sparsely  with  rock  of  a  primitive 
character.  This  formation  comprises  that  section  of  country 
drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  below  the  falls  of  those  streams.  With- 
in this  geological  district  are  found  Quarries  of  white  marble, 
which  promise  to  be  abundant  and  valuable. 

The  character  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  is,  of  course,  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  by  its  geological  features.  The  lime- 
stone district  of 'the  State  is  overspread  by  a  soil  and  sub-soil 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of  the  great 
valley,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  in  fertility.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  mineral  region  of  Wisconsin  that  it  is  over- 
spread by  a  surface  of  the  very  finest  agricultural  qualities ; 
contrary  to  the  general  fact,  that  a  mining  district  is  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  of  culture. 

Proceeding  northerly  and  westwardly  of  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  that  flow 
into  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  soil  will  be  observed  to  be- 
come more  sandy  and  porous — a  character .  which  will  be 
found  to  prevail  throughout  the  sandstone  region  above  de- 
scribed.    This  portion  of  the  State  admits  of  easy  cultiva- 
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tion.  The  soil  is  warm  and  highly  productive,  and  the 
growth  luxuriant. 

Face  op  thb  Country,  Scenery,  <fec. — The  surface  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  every  where  undulating; 
not  hilly,  much  less  mountainous.  Its  average  level  below 
latitude  46°  is  about  250  feet  above  Lake  Michigan ;  seldom 
&lling  so  low  as  100  feet,  and  rarely  rising  above  400  feet. 
The  highest  of  the  blue  mounds,  on  the  line  between  the 
counties  of  Dane  and  Iowa,  rises  1,170  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  land  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, running  across  the  State,  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  bottom  of  which  furnishes  the  channels  of  the  Fox 
and  the  lower  Wisconsin.  The  portage  between  these  two 
rivers  is  less  than  two  miles. 

This  i)ortage  is  but  223  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  being  the  elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge,  at  this  point, 
between  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. At  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  western  terminus 
of  this  depression  is  about  60  feet  above  Lake  Michigan  ;  that 
of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Fox, 
being  160  feet. 

From  the  north  into  this  valley  flow  the  upper  Wisconsin 
and  the  Wolf,  and  on  the  south  the  country  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock,  316  feet  above  the  surface  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Thence  there  is  a  gradual  inclination  of  the 
surface  southerly  to  the  line  of  the  State ;  the  elevation  of 
which,  at  the  egress  of  the  Rock,  is  128  feet  above  the  lake. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  State  that  the  streams  uniformly 
flow  in  beds  but  very  slightly  depressed  below  the  general 
level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  present  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  construction  of  roads  of  easy  grade,  transversely, 
as  well  as  in  the  line  of  the  water  courses.  There  is  also, 
from  this  cause,  much  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sudden 
and  destructive  swell  of  the  volume  of  water  from  copious 
rains — two  considerations  which  they  know  best  how  to  ap- 
preciate who  have  dwelt  where  rivers  and  their  branches 
make  their  beds  in  deep  vallies,  while  the  general  elevation 
of  the  country  is  but  a  succession  of  intervening  ridges. 

Such  being  a  general  description  of  the  surface  oi  Wiscon- 
sin, the  immigrant  will  not  look  for  Alpine  scenery,  or  the 
bolder  and  sublimer  features  of  the  country  of  high  mountain 
and  deep  valley.  But  in  all  that  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  whether  in  the  vestments  of  nature,  or  in 
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those  capabilities  which  cultivation  can  alone  develope,  Wis- 
consin is  without  a  rival.  Among  her  ten  thousand  undula- 
tions there  is  scarcely  one  which  lifts  its  crown  above  its  fel- 
lows which  does  not  disclose  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  a 
possible  Eden,  a  vision  of  loveliness  which  time  and  the  hand 
of  cultivation  will  not  fail  to  realize  and  to  verify. 

The  only  forests  of  a  growth  approximating  towards  that 
of  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  Ohio,  are 
found  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Rock  river  valley,  and  in  a 
narrow  border  on  Lake  Michigan,  widening  as  it  is  traced 
northerly ;  evergreens  becoming  more  freely  interspersed, 
and  finally  predominating. 

The  evergreen  growth  prevails  in  the  vallies  of  the  streams 
of  the  sand-stone  district.  The  most  extensive  pinery  in  the 
State  is  found  on  the  upper  Wisconsin.  The  same  valuable 
growth  prevails  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wolf,  the  La  Crosse,  the 
Black,  the  Chippewa,  the  St.  Croix,  and  other  streams  pene- 
trating the  stone  region. 

Aside  from  these  localities  and  the  primitive  region  of 
Lake  Superiot,  the  elements  of  the  Wisconsin  landscape  are 
rolling  prairie,  the  sparse  woodland,  the  opening,  the  natural 
meadow,  and  the  lake.  These,  in  their  infinite  variety  of 
combination,  and  in  their  unrivalled  loveliness,  make  up  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  State.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souls  have,  in  a  day,  as  it  were,  found  a  happy  home  in 
Wisconsin.  But  her  millions  of  acres,  equally  b^utiiul,  and 
all  untouched,  are  still  courting  the  hand  of  cultivation,  and 
the  adornings  of  art. 

Education. — ^The  bounty  of  Congress  has  set  apart  the  16th 
section  of  every  township  in  the  State  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  From  this  source  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  will  accrue  to  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  which  are  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  annually  devoted  to  the  great  purpose  of  the 
grant. 

This  magnificent  foundation  has  been  wisely  enlarged  by 
constitutional  provisions,  giving  the  same  direction  to  the 
donation  of  500,000  acres,  under  the  act  of  1841,  and  the  five 
per  cent,  reserved  on  all  sales  of  government  lands  within  the 
State.  A  still  larger  addition  will  accrue  from  the  grant  of 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  which  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  easy  processes  of  reclamation, 
will  convert  into  the  best  meadow  land  in  the  world,  and  a 
large  portion,  ultimately,  into  arable. 

For  the  support  of  a  State  university,  seventy-two  sections 
of  choice  land,  comprising  46,080  acres,  have  been  already 
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granted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  provision  may  be 
also  enlarged  by  subsequent  grants.  If  these  trusts  are  ad- 
ministered with  ordinary  wisdom,  the  educational  fiinds  of 
Wisconsin  cannot  be  less,  ultimately,  than  $3,000,000,  Mid 
may  reach  $5,000,000. 

The  university  is  already  chartered  and  in  successful  oper- 
ation. The  school  system  has  been  wisely  designed,  and  the 
progress  of  organization,  under  the  law,  keeps  pace  with  the 
progress  of  settlement.  There  are  already  not  far  from  two 
thousand  five  hundred  school  districts  in  the  State.  The 
annual  income  to  be  divided  has  already  reached  $10,000, 
and  will  be  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  system  contemplates,  by  the  introduction  of  union 
schools,  to  extend  academic  instruction  to  each  town  in  the 
8tate. 

In  addition  *to  this  munificent  public  provision  for  common 
and  liberal  education,  there  are,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  educational  incorporations,  both  academic  and  col- 
legiate, founded  on  private  subscription.  The  most  promis- 
ing of  these  are  the  college  at  Beloit,  well  endowed  and  in 
successfril  operation  ;  and  similar  institutions  at  Milwaukie, 
Racine,  and  Waukesha  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  at  Apple- 
ton  in  the  north. 

Indeed,  in  none  of  the  new  States,  even  in  the  northwest, 
will  the  means  of  education  be  more  ample  ;  and  in  none  is 
there  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this 
paramount  public  interest. 

,In  Wisconsin,  as  in  the  other  States  of  this  Union,  there 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  entire  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, and  an  equal  protection  of  every  religious  institution 
and  arrangement,  conservative  of  good  morals,  and  protective 
of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  interests  of  man. 

In  consideration  of  all  these  elements  of  prosperity,  econo- 
mical and  social,  such  as  have  never,  till  now,  gathered 
around  the  opening  career  of  a  new  political  community, 
there  is  little  ground  for  wonder  that  the  early  growth  of 
Wisconsin  has  been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
States ;  and  it  may  be  very  safely  assumed  that  the  advent 
of  men  and  capital  to  that  favored  portion  of  the  northwest 
will  continue,  in  increasing  volume,  for  nmny  years  to  come. 

Mining. — To  the  practical  miner,  as  capitalist  or  operative, 
the  lead  region  of  the  upper  Misaisaiasippi  offers  the  moat  aub- 
atantial  inducemerUa  to  aettlement.  The  exceeding  abundance 
and  richness  of  the  mineral,  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  mined,  and  the  high  price  it  commands  the  mo- 
ment it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  open  to  the  industrious  and 
prudent  operator  a  highway  to  wealth. 
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New  leach  of  the  richeat  promise  have  been  recently  discov- 
ered in  the  mineral  district,  and  an  increasing  emigration  to 
that  State  promises  to  replace  the  California  draft,  and  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  mineral. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  lead  which  has  prevailed 
for  five  years  past  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  but  decided  exten- 
sion of  its  uses  in  the  arts.  There  is  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension that  the  supply  will  outrun  the  demand,  or  be  able 
to  work  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  profits  of  capi- 
tal in  this  industrial  occupation  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  of  established  ce- 
lebrity throughout  the  world,  and  open  an  inviting  field  for 
enterprise.  The  mining  interest  in  that  region  is  fast  losing 
its  character  of  adventure,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  prudent  capitalist  and  the  practical  miner,  as  a  remune- 
rative branch  of  business. 

The  iron  mines  of  Wisconsin  have  not  yet  been  opened  to 
any  extent,  but  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  immigrant. 
There  are  rich  localities  of  ore  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Bock,  and  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  branches. 

Lumbering. — To  the  lumberman  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin 
present  inducements  for  investment  and  settlement  which  can 
be  hardly  overrated.  That  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  and  its 
tributaries  is  the  most  extensive,  and  distinguished  still  more 
for  the  fine  quality  than  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  its 
iimbbr.  The  other  localities  of  the  white  pine  and  other 
evergreens  are  mainly  on  the  Wolf,  the  great  northern  afflu- 
ent of  the  Fox,  and  on  the  LaCrosse,  the  Black,  and  the  St. 
Croix  branches  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  rapids  of  these  streams  :^nish  abundant  water  power 
for  the  manufacture  of  Imnber,  and  on  the  annual  spring  rise, 
and  occasional  freshets  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield 
of  the  mills  is  floated  from  the  Wolf  into  Lake  Winnebaeo 
and  the  lower  Fox,  and  from  the  other  streams  into  the 
Mississippi. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Alleghany  pine 
of  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  market,  not  only  of  the  Ohio  valley,  but  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  above  New  Orleans,  at  which 
point  it  competed  with  the  lumber  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  course  of  the  Imnber  trade  may  now  be  considered  as 
permanently  changed.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  now  con- 
trol and  will  soon  hold  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  western  affluents. 

AaRicuiiTURE. — But  it  is  to  that  great  body  of  emigrants 
who  are  seeking  a  home  in  the  west,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil^ 
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that  the  natural  capabilities  of  Wisconsin  most  of  all  address 
themselves. 

The  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  unlike  those  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  are  none  of  them  extensive,  and 
are  so  skirted  and  belted  by  timber  as  to  be  adapted  to  inqime- 
diate  and  profitable  occupation  and  improvement  to  their  very 
centre. 

The  openings,  which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  finest 
land  of  Wisconsin,  owe  their  present  condition  to  the  action 
of  the  annual  fires,  which  have  kept  under  all  other  forest 
growth  except  those  varieties  of  oak  which  can  withstand  the 
sweep  of  that  element. 

This  annual  burning  of  an  exuberant  growth  of  grass  and 
of  under-brush  has  been  adding,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  soil,  and  preparing  it  for  the  plough- 
share, without  the  life-long  process  which  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  densely  timbered  lands  of  Ohio  to  the  same  ad- 
vanced point  of  preparation  for  immediate  and  profitable 
cultivation. 

It  is  the  great  fact,  that  nature  has  thus  *' cleared  up" 
Wisconsin  to  the  hand  of  the  settler,  and  enriched  it  by 
yearly  burnings,  and  has  at  the  same  time  left  sufficient  tim- 
ber on  the  ground  for  fence  and  firewood,  that  explains  in  a 
freat  measure  the  capacity  it  has  exhibited,  and  is  now  ex- 
ibiting,  for  rapid  settlement  and  early  maturity. 

There  is  another  fact  important  to  be  noticed  in  this  con- 
nexion. The  low  level  prairie,  or  natural  prairie,  of  moderate 
extent,  is  so  generally  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try that  a  settler  on  a  fine  section  of  arable  land  finds  on  his 
own  farm,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  abundant  pasturage 
for  his  stock  in  summer  on  the  open  range,  and  hay  for  the 
winter  for  the  cutting,  the  bounty  of  nature  supplying  his 
need  in  this  behalf  till  the  cultivated  grasses  may  be  intro- 
duced and  become  sufficient  for  his  use. 

It  is  this  very  rapid  transition  of  a  quarter  section  of  gov- 
ernment land  into  an  old  farm,  without  a  tithe  of  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  hung  around  the  lifetime  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Ohio,  which  distinguishes  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Wisconsin. 

Every  description  of  husbandry  suitable  to  the  latitude  may 
be  successfully  prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
of  crops,  the  business  of  stock-raising,  of  dairy,  of  wool- 
growing,  and  the  culture  of  flax,  are  beginning  to  engage 
the  attention  of  settlers,  with  promise  of  eminent  success. 

The  steady  and  exclusive  prosecution  of  agriculture  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  mineral  district  has  the  advantage  of  an  ac- 
tive home  market  and  ready  pay.     Hitherto,  in  consequence 
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of  the  tempting  and  absorbing  nature  of  the  mining  business, 
the  cultiyation  of  the  soil  has  given  place  to  '^  prospecting** 
for  mineral.  Agricultural  lands,  therefore,  though  of  the 
very  first  order  of  fertility,  have  been  neglected,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  very  low  rates. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  agricultural  lands 
in  the  pineries.  Though  of  different  elements  from  the  soil 
which  prevails  in  the  limestone  region,  it  is  easily  worked, 
and  of  undoubted  productive  power.  The  home  market  is 
still  more  importunate  in  its  demands,  and  as  promptly  remu- 
nerative. 

And  of  the  millions  of  acres  comprised  in  the  area  of  Wis- 
consin, by  far  the  greatest  portion  may  still  be  entered  at  the 
land  offices  at  $1  25  per  acre,  paid  down,  in  specie,  or  in  land 
warrants. 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  school  lands  in  the 
older  counties  are  now  open  to  entry  at  their  appraised  value 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  capitol  in  Madison ; 
one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  the  residue  on  a 
long  credit  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(Sioice  lands,  located  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, may  also  be  entered  at  their  appraised  value,  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  even  better  terms  of  pay- 
ment than  the  school  lands. 

It  is  worth  while  to  add,  that  the  California  emigration, 
and  other  temporary  causes,  have  thrown  in  market,  at 
reduced  prices,  many  improved  farms  in  choice  locations  in  the 
older  counties.  The  opportunity  for  investment  thus  offered 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  emigrant ;  and  facts  relative 
thereto  may  be  easily  ascertained  on  inquiry  at  private  land 
offices  in  the  largest  towns  in  the  State. 

Manufactukbs. — The  artizan  will  find  a  fair  field  for  his 
labor  and  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  Wisconsin. 

For  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts,  which  are  inseparable 
firom  agricultural  thrift  anywhere,  the  demand  is  importunate. 
Builders  of  every  class  and  degree  are  liberally  paid  in  the 
larger  towns.  Millwrights  are  sure  to  find  employment  in 
town  or  country,  whether  the  mill  power  be  water  or  steam. 
Carriage  making,  from  the  manufacture  of  the  railroad  car  to 
the  simple  vehicle,  whether  useful  or  tasteftil,  is  greatly  in 
demand,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  well. 

Among  the  larger  operations  of  manufacture,  those  of  flour 
and  lumber  are  becoming  sources  of  profit  to  the  capitalist 
and  laborer,  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Woollen,  flax,  and 
cotton  mills  must  soon  become  fixed  facts  in  Wisconsin.  The 
raw  material  for  the  two  former  will  soon  be  among  the  larger 
and  more  profitable  home  productions  of  her  agriculture, 
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while  the  supply  of  cotton  will,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  be  more  direct,  safe,  and  easy  than  by  sea  to 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  border.  For  all  these  operations  there 
is  abundant  water  power  in  suitable  locations. 

For  the  construction  of  steamboats,  and  every  variety  of 
lake  craft,  the  western  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is  eminently 
adapted ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  a  large 
share  of  the  ship  and  boat  building  for  these  inland  waters 
will  be  done  in  the  ports  on  that  shore.  The  iron  and  lumber 
of  northwestern  Wisconsin  will  attract  to  that  quarter  much 
of  the  boat  building  for  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  Wisconsin  will  be  long  tribu- 
tary to  Buffelo  or  Pittsburg  for  its  engines,  whether  for  the 
steamer,  the  locomotive,  or  the  mill.  No  point  on  the  lake 
presents  more  advantages  than  Milwaukee  for  foundries,  for 
castings  and  machinery  of  every  description. 

All  these,  and  the  thousand  unenumerated  arts  which  go 
to  constitute  the  social  maturity  of  a  State,  will  be  hospitably 
entertained,  and  meet  with  an  early  development  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Trade. — Bordered  on  the  east  and  the  west,  throughout 
its  entire  length,  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  other,  every  portion  of  the  State  has  easy 
access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  complete  command  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  markets — an  advantage  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mutations,  as 
well  as  the  fixed  laws  of  trade. 

On  the  Michigan  side  have  sprung  up  the  towns  Milwaukee, 
Bacine,  Kenosha,  Ozaukee,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  and 
Green  Bay,  all  flourishing  and  promising. 

The  growth  of  Milwaukee,  like  that  of  the  State  of  which 
it  is  the  commercial  mart,  has  been  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  American  cities.  Scarcely  visited  by  the  white  man  in 
1835,  it  has  now  (1852)  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
souls. 

On  the  Mississippi  border  the  elements  of  wealth,  bountiful 
as  nature  has  been,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed ;  emd 
the  question  is  still  open  as  to  the  position  of  its  principle 
commercial  mart.  The  more  prominent  points  at  present  are 
Potosi,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Prairie  La  Crosse,  and  Willow 
river. 

Of  the  interior  towns,  there  are  in  the  lead  district  Mineral 
Point  and  Platteville ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Low^* 
Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  and 
Menasha;  on  the  banks  of  the  Bock,  Watertown,  Janesville, 
and  Beloit ;  between  the  Rock  and  Lake  Michigan,  White- 
water and  Waukesha. 
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Madison,  tibe  capital  of  the  State,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Dane 
county,  and  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  beautiftdly  located 
in  the  basin  of  the  four  lakes,  midway  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Mississippi. 

Janesville,  the  most  populous  of  the  interior  towns,  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  population  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  above  enumer- 
ated ranges  from  twelve  hundred  to  four  thousand  each. 
The  list  of  towns  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  did  it  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  to  present  to  the 
emigrant  a  general  view  of  the  natural  capabilities,  and  the 
present  aspects  of  Wisconsin. 

All  around  is  in ,  rapid,  though  unequal  progression,  and 
the  town  unenumerated  to-day  may  take  its  place  in  the  first 
class  to-morrow. 

Internal  Improvements. — Plank  roads  are  in  process  of 
construction,  connecting  the  leading  towns  of  the  interior 
with  each  other,  and  all  with  the  lake  and  the  river.  Most 
of  the  towns  on  Lake  Michigan  are  penetrating  the  interior 
with  the  facilities  of  trade  and  intercourse,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  themselves  and  the  country. 

Of  the  several  railroads  projected  and  chartered,  most  of 
which  are  destined  to  completion  at  an  early  day,  two— the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Rock  River  Valley 
roads — are  already  under  progress. 

•  Cars  are  already  running  over  the  track  of  the  former, 
from  Milwaukee  to  Eagle  Prairie,  nearly  forty  miles.  It  will 
be  finished  to  Rock  river  this  season,  and  to  the  Wisconsin 
during  the  summer  of  1853.  Another  year  will  carry  it 
through  to  the  Mississippi.  The  track  is  laid  with  heavy  T 
rail,  and  the  road,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  be  a  work 
of  the  first  class.  This  road  will  pass  through  Madison,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  terminate  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin. 

The  Rock  River  Valley  road,  connecting  Fond  du  Lac  with 
Janesville,  and  to  be  ultimately  extendi  to  Chicago,  has 
been  commenced  simultaneously  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  Janes- 
ville. Several  miles  have  been  graded,  and  are  nearly  ready 
for  the  rail. 

A  road  has  been  chartered  to  run  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
through  Madison  and  Janesville,  to  Beloit ;  there  to  connect 
with  a  branch  from  the  Chicago  and  (Jalena  road ;  thus  ftir- 
nishing  a  continuous  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin,  through  the  capital  of  the  State,  to  Chicago. 
This  route  is  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists ;  and  the 
business  of  the  country  demands  and  will'  effect  the  early 
construction  of  the  road,  by  means  of  which  a  continuous 
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line  of  railroad  travel  to  the  Atlantic  will  be  secured  to  cen- 
tral Wisconsin. 

The  lake  shore  road  from  Milwaukee,  through  Bacine  and 
Kenosha,  to  Chicago,  is  an  enterprise  of  general  interest,  and 
the  construction  of  it  cannot  be  long  deferred. 

Other  railroads  to  intersect  the  State  in  various  directions, 
either  new  routes  or  extensions  of  old  ones,  are  projected. 
Some  of  these,  doubtless,  will  be  carried  through,  though  the 
period  of  their  completion  is  more  distant  than  that  of  those 
aboved  named. 

The  State  is  now  in  the  administration  of  a  large  trust 
fund,  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat  communication  from  Green 
Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  along  the  bed  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers.  This  great  work,  when  completed,  is  destined 
to  form  an  important  and  valuable  water  communication  be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Once  completed,  heavy  freight  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  York  will  inevitably  seek  this  channel,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  as  now  it 
seeks  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  eastern  routes. 

This  great  work,  ftirnishing  the  most  capacious  outlet  from 
our  Mediterranean  river  into  our  inland  seas,  and  thence 
through  the  enlarged  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  into  the 
Atlantic,  will  be  completed  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan  is  im- 
periously demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  general  government, 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  treasury  cannot  be  longer 
delayed.  And  manifestly  no  object  of  expenditure  could  be 
more  eminently  national  than  the  improvement  of  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Superior,  affording  to  the  ordinary  lake  naviga- 
tion free  access  to  the  copper  region  of  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  works  of  general  utility, 
it  remains  only  to  say  that  the  telegraphic  wires  made  early 
entry  into  Wisconsin.  The  line  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
and  thence  to  Madison  and  Galena,  has  been  for  some  years 
in  operation.  A  net  work  of  wires  now  overspreads  the 
State,  and  all  the  larger  towns  are  brought  into  the  circuit 
of  instantaneous  communication,  and  into  enjoyment  of  the 
advantages  of  this  commerce  of  thought  and  feeling. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  these  evidences  of 
social  advancement  which  meet  the  immigrant  on  his  arrival 
in  Wisconsin,  and  rapidly  gather  around  the  settler  in  his 
hew  home,  contrast  cheerftilly  and  hopefdlly  with  the  priva- 
tion, the  hardship,  the  toil  and  the  danger  which  fifty  years 
ago  environed  the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  Ohio. 
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Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  nature  has  prepared  the 
soil  of  Wisconsin  for  the  plough,  and  its  herbage  for  the  im* 
mediate  sustenation  of  domestic  animals,  contemplating  the 
appliances  of  civilization,  which  art  brings  to  the  very  doors 
of  his  cabin,  he  will  not  doubt — as  in  truth  he  need  not — ^that 
twenty  years  will  do  for  Wisconsin  what  fifty  years  has  bare- 
ly sufficed  to  do  for  Ohio ;  that  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute 
a  healthy  and  refined  civilization  Wisconsin  is  destined  to  a 
more  rapid  development  and  an  earlier  maturity  than  has 
heretofore  marked  the  history  of  States  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 

These  views  are  not  extravagant.  They  are  conclusions 
fiilly  warranted  by  the  premises.  The  predictions  of  to-day 
will  be  sober  history  in  1872. 

POPULATION  OF  WISCX)NSIN. 


Counties. 


Adami . .  •  • 
Brown . .  •  • 
Cklamet  . . 
Chippewa  . 
Columbia.  • 
Crawford . . 
Dane 


Fond  du  Lac 

Orant 

Oreen. 

Iowa  and  Richland  . 

Jefferson 

Kenoeha 

LaFa;rette < 

LaPomte 

Idanitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland < 

Rock 

Saint  Croix 

Sauk 

Sheboygan 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Winnebago 


ToUl. 


1840. 


2,107 
275 


1,503 

314 
67 

139 
3,926 

933 
3,978 

914 


235 


18 
5,605 
1,623 
3,475 


1,701 


102 

133 

2,611 

343 


135 


30,945 


1842. 


2,146 
407 


1,449 

776 

149 

295 

5,937 

1,594 

5,029 

1,638 


263 


59 

9,565 

646 

6,318 


2,867 


393 

227 

4,618 

965 


143 


44,478 


1*46. 


2,662 
836 


1,969 
1,444 
8,289 
7,787 
3,544 

12,034 
4,758 

14,906 
8,680 


629 


15,922 

931 

17,983 


12,405 
1,419 
1,003 
1,637 

13,439 
7,473 

13,793 
732 


155,277 


1847. 


2,914 
1,060 


3,791 
1,409 

10,935 

14,905 
7,459 

11,720 
6,487 
7,963 

11,464 


9,335 

367 

1,285 


2,261 
22,791 

1,504 
19,538 


14,720 
1,674 
2,178 

15',039 
15,447 
15,866 

2,748 


210,546 


1850. 


187 

6,222 

1,746 

615 

9,565 

2,399 

16,654 

19,140 

14,512 

16,169 

8,583 

10,479 

15,339 

10,730 

11,556 

595 

3,713 

466 

8,642 

31,119 

1,267 

14,971 

903 

30,717 

624 

4,372 

8,386 

17,866 

19,476 

19,324 

10,167 


305,566 


From  the  aboTe  census  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  Wisoon- 
tan  has  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  any  other  State  in  tne  Union.  The  popu- 
lation at  this  date,  May,  1855,  can  be  sa&ly  estimated  at  450  or  500,000. 
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ORfiiNIZiTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIFE  DEPARTlENTg  OF  fU  OOTESMHrP 
OF  TIE  UNITES  STATES. 

The  annexed  description  of  the  organization  and  business 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  government,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  official  paper,  may  be  of  use  to  persona 
having  business  in  any  of  the  departments,  and  will  be  inte- 
resting to  those  in  every  part  of  the  Union  who  have  business 
at  the  capital,  or  desire  to  understand  the  machinery  of  the 
government : 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE. 

The  whole  machinery  employed  to  conduct  the  business 
arising  out  of  our  foreign  relations  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  is  far  more  simple  than  is  generally  conceived.  The 
number  employed  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  is  only  seventeen,  as  follows  :  One  Secretary  of  State, 
(Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,)  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
one  chief  clerk,  twelve  clerks,  one  translator,  and  one  libra- 
rian. 

Diplomatic  Branch. — This  branch  of  the  State  Deparment 
has  charge  of  all  correspondence  between  the  department  and 
other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad  and  those 
of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  this  government.  In  it  all 
diplomatic  instructions  sent  from  the  department,  and  com- 
munications to  commissioners  under  treaties  of  boundaries, 
4fec.,  are  prepared,  copied  and  recorded  ;  and  all  of  lik^Kjhar- 
acter  received  are  registered  and  filed,  their  contents  being 
first  entered  in  an  analytic  table  or  index. 

Consular  Branch. — This  branch  has  charge  of  the  corres- 
pondence, &c. ,  between  the  department  and  the  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  of  the  United  States.  In  it  instructions 
to  those  officers,  and  answers  to  their  dispatches  and  to  letters 
from  other  persons  asking  for  consular  agency,  or  relating  to 
consular  affairs,  are  prepared  and  recorded. 

The  Disbursing  Agent, — He  has  charge  of  all  correspondence 
and  other  matters  connected  with  accounts  relating  to  any 
fund  with  the  disbursement  of  which  the  department  is 
charged. 

The  Translator. — His  duties  are  to  fiirnish  such  transla- 
tions as  the  department  may  require.  He  also  records  the 
commissions  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  when  not  in  English, 
upon  which  exequaturs  are  issued. 

Clerk  of  Appointments  and  Commissions. — He  makes  out 
and  records  commissions,  letters  of  appointment,  and  nomi- 
nations to  the  Senate ;  makes  out  and  records  exequaturs, 
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and  records,  when  in  English,  the  commissions  on  which  they 
are  issued.     Has  charge  of  the  library. 

Clerk  of  the  Both  and  Archives, — He  takes  charge  of  the 
rolls  or  enrolled  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  as  they 
are  received  at  the  department  from  the  President ;  prepares 
the  authenticated  copies  thereof  which  are  called  for ;  pre- 
pares for  and  superintends  their  publication,  and  that  of 
treaties,  in  the  newspapers  and  in  book  form;  attends  to  their 
distribution  throughout  the  United  States,  and  that  of  all 
documents  and  publications  in  regard  to  which  this  duty  is 
assigned  to  the  department ;  writing  and  answering  all  letters 
connected  therewith.  Has  charge  of  all  Indian  treaties  and 
business  relating  thereto. 

Clerk  of  Authentications  and  Copyrights, — He  has  charge 
of  the  seals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  department,  and 
prepares  and  attaches  certificates  to  papers  presented  for 
authentication ;  receives  and  accounts  for  the  fees.  Has  charge 
of  publications  transmitted  to  the  department  under  the  laws 
relating  to  copyrights  ;  records  and  indexes  their  titles  ;  re- 
cords all  letters  from  the  department  other  than  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular. 

Clerk  of  Pardons  and  Passports, — He  prepares  and  records 
pardons  and  remissions,  and  registers  and  files  the  petitions 
and  papers  on  which  they  are  founded.  Makes  out  and  re- 
cords passports ;  keeps  a  daily  register  of  all  letters  other  than 
diplomatic  and  consular  received,  and  of  the  disposition  mfiuie 
of  them. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
E.  H.  Gillet,  esq.,  chief  clerk.  The  ordinary  business  of  this 
oflSce  may  be  classified  imder  the  following  heads : 

1.  Official  opinions  on  the  current  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  called  for  by  the  President,  by  any  head  of  depart- 
ment, or  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Examination  of  the  titles  of  all  land  purchased,  as  the 
sites  of  arsenals,  custom-houses,  light-houses,  and  all  other 
public  works  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Applications  for  pardons  in  all  cases  of  conviction  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Applications  for  appointment  in  all  the  judicial  and  legal 
business  of  the  government. 

5.  The  conduct  and  argument  of  all  suits  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  government  is  con- 
cerned. 
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To  these  ordinary  heads  of  the  business  of  the  ofEice  are 
added  at  the  present  time  the  following,  viz : 

First.  The  direction  of  all  appeals  on  land  claims  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Second.  The  codification  and  revision  of  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  Hon.  Robert  McClel- 
land, of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Its  clerical  force  consists  of 
one  chief  clerk,  (George  C.  Whiting,  esq.,)  one  disbursing 
agent,  and  ten  other  regular  clerks ;  and  to  its  supervision 
and  management  are  committed  the  following  branches  of  the 
public  service : 

let.  The  PutMc  Lands, — The  chief  of  this  bureau  is  called 
the  ^'Commififsioner  of  the  General  Land  Office."  The  Land 
Bureau  is  charged  with  the  survey,  management,  and  sale  of 
the  public  domain,  and  the  issuing  of  titles  therefor,  whether 
derived  from  confirmations  of  grants  made  by  former  govern- 
ments, by  sales,  donations,  or  grants  for  schools,  military 
boimties,  or  public  improvements,  and  likewise  the  revision 
of  Virginia  military  bounty  land  claims,  and  the  isfeuing  of 
scrip  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Land  Office  also  audits  its  own 
accoimts.  The  present  Commissioner  is  Mr.  John  Wilson^ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  principal  officers  are  a  re- 
corder, chief  or  principal  clerk  of  public  lands,  principal  clerk 
of  private  land  claims,  and  principal  clerk  of  surveys,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  besides  a  draughtsman,  assistant  draughtsman,  and 
some  106  clerks  of  various  grades. 

2d.  Fensions. — The  present  head  of  this  bureau  is  the  Hon. 
Lorin  P.  Waldo,  of  Connecticut.  The  Commissioner  is  charged 
with  the  examination  and  adjudication  of  all  claims  arising 
under  the  various  and  numerous  laws  passed  by  Congress 
granting  bounty  lands  or  pensions  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  and  subsequent  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged.  He  has  one  chief  clerk, 
(S.  Cole,  esq.,)  and  a  permanent  corps  consisting  of  some 
seventy  other  clerks,  to  which  Congress,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  requirements  of  the  new  bounty  land 
law,  has  added  a  temporary  force  of  about  fifty  clerkships  of 
different  denominations. 

3d.  Indiana. — Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  George 
W.  Many  penny,  of  Ohio.  He  is  provided  with  a  chief  clerk 
and  about  fifteen  other  subordinate  clerks. 

4th.  Patent  Office, — To  this  bureau  is  committed  the  execu- 
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tion  and  performance  of  all  ^^acts  and  things  touching  and 
respecting  the  granting  and  issuing  of  patents  for  new  and 
useful  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements;''  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  relating  to  agriculture  ;  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings.  It  has  a  chief 
derk — who  is  by  law  (as  at  the  present  time)  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Patents  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner — 
ten  principal  and  ten  assistant  examiners  of  patents,  besides 
some  dozen  other  subordinate  permanent  clerks. 

Besides  these  four  principal  branches  of  this  new  executive 
department,  the  organic  act  of  1849  transferred  to  it  from  the 
Treasury  Department  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  the 
United  States  marshals  and  attorneys  and  the  clerks  of  the 
United  States  courts  ;  the  management  of  the  lead  and  other 
mines  of  the  United  States,  and  the  affairs  of  the  penitentiary 
of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  from 
the  State  Department  the  duty  of  taking  and  returning  the 
censuses  of  the  United  States,  and  of  supervising  and  direct- 
ing the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings.  By 
recent  acts  of  Congress,  also,  the  hospital  for  the  insane  of 
the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  under 
the  management  of  this  department ;  and,  by  assignment 
from  the  President,  it  has  added  to  its  long  list  of  duties  the 
survey  and  demarcation  of  the  unsettled  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  States  and  Territories  and  bordering  nations. 

This  department  is  at  present  very  inconveniently  separ- 
ated and  located,  and  should  be  appropriately  and  perma- 
nently provided  for.  The  Secretary's  office  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  new  Patent  Office  building,  the  General  Land  Office  a 
portion  of  the  Treasury  building,  and  the  Pension  Office  a 
portion  of  ^*  Winder's  building,"  now  the  property  of  the 
government,  whilst  the  Indian  Office  is  located  in  premises 
not  fire-proof  and  rented  of  their  private  owners.* 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Treasury  Department  consists  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  two  comptrollers,  commissioner  of 
the  customs,  six  auditors,  treasurer,  register,  solicitor,  light- 
house board,  and  coast  survey. 

The  following  is  a  brief  indication  of  the  duties  of  these 
several  offices  and  of  the  force  employed  therein  respectively: 

Secretary's  Office. — Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  Hon.  P.  G.  Washington,  Assistant  Secretary  ;  one 
engineer  in  charge ;  one  architect  and  three  draughtsmen 
temporarily  employed,  and  twenty-three  clerks.     The  Secre- 

*  The  Census  Office,  when  existing,  is  attached  to  this  department. 
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laiy  of  the  Treasnry  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  government,  and  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  concerning  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States.  He  sui)erintends  the  survey  of  the  coast, 
the  light-house  establishment,  the  marine  hospitals  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  construction  of  certain  public  build- 
ings for  custom-houses  and  other  purposes. 

First  Comptroller's  Office. — Elisha  vVliittlesey,  esq.,  Comp- 
troller, and  fifteen  clerks.  He  i)re8cribes  the  mode  of  keeping 
and  rendering  accounts  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  service  as 
well  as  the  public  lands,  and  revises  and  certifies  the  balances 
arising  thereon. 

Secmd  Comptroller  s  Office. — John  M.  Brodhead,  esq., 
Comptroller,  and  seventeen  clerks.  He  prescribes  the  mode 
of  keeping  and  rendering  the  accoimts  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  Indian  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  revises  and 
certifies  the  balances  arising  thereon. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Customs. — Hugli  J.  Anderson, 
esq..  Commissioner,  and  eleven  clerks.  He  prescribes  the 
mode  of  keeping  and  rendering  the  accounts  of  the  customs 
revenue  and  disbursements,  and  for  the  building  and  repair- 
ing custom-houses,  &c. ,  and  revises  and  certifies  the  balances 
arising  thereon. 

First  Auditor's  Offi<:€. — Thomas  L.  Smith,  esq..  First 
Auditor,  and  nineteen  clerks.  He  receives  and  adjusts  the 
accounts  of  the  customs  revenue  and  disbursements,  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  civil  list  and 
imder  private  acts  of  Congress,  and  reports  the  balances  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  and  the  First  Comptroller, 
respectively,  for  their  decision  thereon. 

Second  Auditor's  Office. — Philip  Clayton,  esq..  Second 
Auditor,  and  twenty-one  clerks.  He  receives  and  adjust*  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  pay,  clothing,  and  recruiting  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  armories,  arsenals,  ordinance,  and  all  ac- 
counts relating  to  the  Indian  department,  and  reports  the 
balances  to  the  Second  Comproller  for  his  decision  thereon. 

Third  Auditor  s  Office. — Robert  J.  Atkins,  esq.,  Third 
Auditor,  and  seventy-eight  clerks.  He  receives  and  adjusts 
all  accounts  for  subsistence  of  the  army,  fortifications,  mili- 
tary academy,  military  roads,  and  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, as  well  as  for  pensions,  claims  arising  from  military 
•ervices  previous  to  1816,  and  for  horses  and  other  property 
lost  in  the  military  service,  under  various  acts  of  Congress, 
mmd  reports  the  balances  to  the  Second  Comptroller  for  his 
dtecision  thereon. 

Fourth  Auditor's  Office. — Aaron  0.  Dayton,  esq.,  Fourth 
Auditor,  and  sixteen  clerks.      He  receives  and  adjusts  all 
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accounts  for  the  service  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  re^ 
ports  the  balances  to  the  Second  Comptroller  for  his  decision 
thereon. 

Fiflh  Auditor's  Office, — Josiah  Minot,  esq. ,  Fifth  Auditor, 
and  six  clerks.  He  receives  and  adjusts  all  accounts  for 
diplomatic  and  similar  services  performed  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department,  and  reports  the  balances  to  the 
First  Comptroller  for  his  decision  thereon. 

Sixth  Auditor's  0#oe.— William  F.  Phillips,  esq^.,  Sixth 
Auditor,  and  one  hundred  and  one  clerks.  He  receives  and 
a(^usts  all  accounts  arising  from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  His  decisions  are  final,  unless  an  appeal  be 
taken  in  twelve  months  to  the  First  Comptroller ;  and  he 
superintends  the  collection  of  all  debts  due  the  Post  Office  De- 
paj-tment. 

Treasurer's  Office, — Samuel  Casey,  esq.,  Treasurer,  and 
thirteen  clerks.  He  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States  in  his  own  office,  and  that  of  the  depositories 
created  by  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1846,  and  pays  out 
the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, countersigned  by  the  First  Comptroller,  and  upon  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  countersigned 
by  the  Sixth  Auditor  and  recorded  by  the  Register.  He 
also  holds  public  moneys  advanced  by  warrant  to  disbursing 
officers,  and  pays  out  the  same  upon  their  checks. 

Begister's  Office, — Finley  Bigger,  register,  and  twentyr 
nine  clerks.  He  keeps  the  accounts  of  public  receipts  and 
expenditures ;  receives  the  returns  and  makes  out  the  official 
statement  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ; 
and  receives  from  the  First  Comptroller  and  Commissioner  of 
Customs  all  accounts  and  vouchers  decided  by  them,  and  is 
charged  by  law  with  their  safe-keeping. 

Solicitor's  Office, — ^Francis  B.  Streeter,  Solicitor,  and  six 
clerks.  He  superintends  all  civil  suits  commenced  by  the 
United  States,  and  instructs  the  United  States  attorneys, 
marshals,  and  clerks  in  all  matters  relating  to  them  and  their 
results.  He  receives  returns  from  each  term  of  the  United 
States  courts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  such 
suits ;  has  charge  of  all  lands  and  other  property  assigned  to 
the  United  States  in  payment  of  debts,  and  has  power  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Lighthouse  Board. — Hon.  James  Guthrie,  president;  Com. 
W.  B.  Shubrick,  U.  8.  navy,  chairman ;  Gen.  J.  G.  Totten, 
U.  8.  army;  Col.  James  Kearney,  U.  8.  army;  Prof.  A. 
D.  Bache,  Superintendent  of  Coast  Survey;  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution;  Commander 
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S.  F.  Dupont,  U.  S.  navy;  Lieut.  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  TJ. 
S.  navy,  secretary;  Capt.  E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  U.  S.  army, 
secretary,  and  five  clerks.  This  board  directs  the  building 
and  repairing  of  light-houses,  light-vessels,  buoys,  and  bea- 
cons, contracts  for  supplies  of  oil,  &c. 

Coast  Survey. — Alex.  D.  Bache,  esq.,  superintendent,  and 
thirty-eight  assistant  draughtsmen,  &c. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Navy  Department  consists  of  the  Navy  Department 
proper,  being  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  of  five  bureaus 
attached  thereto,  viz:  Bureau  of  Navy  Yards  and  Docks, 
Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Repair,  Bureau  of 
Provisions  and  Clothing,  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydro- 
graphy, and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  duties  of  each  of  these  offices 
and  of  the  force  employed  therein : 

Secretary's  Office, — Hon.  James.  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Charles  W.  Welsh,  esq.,  chief  clerk,  and  eleven 
clerks.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  charge  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  naval  establishment,  and  the  execution  of 
all  laws  relating  thereto  is  entrusted  to  him^  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  by 
the  Constitution,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  All  instructions  to  commanders  of  squadrons  and 
commanders  of  vessels^  all  orders  of  officers,  commissions  of 
officers  both  in  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  appointments  of 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  orders  for  the  enlistment 
and  discharge  of  seamen,  emanate  from  the  Secretary's  office. 
All  the  duties  of  the  different  bureaus  are  performed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  and  their  orders  are  consider- 
ed as  emanating  from  him.  The  general  superintendence  of 
the  marine  corps  forms  also  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  all  the  orders  of  the  commandant  of  that  corps 
should  be  approved  by  him. 

Bureau  of  Navy  Yards  and  Docks. — Commodore  Joseph 
Smith,  chief  of  the  bureau,  four  clerks,  one  civil  engineer, 
and  one  draughtsman.  All  the  navy  yards,  docks,  and 
wharves,  buildings  and  machiner}'"  in  navy  yards,  and  every- 
thing immediately  connected  with  them,  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  this  bureau. 

Bureau,  of  Constiimctmiy  Eqid/pment,  and  Repair. — John 
Lenthall,  esq.,  chief  of  the  bureau,  eight  clerks,  and  one 
draughtsman.  The  office  of  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
navy,  Daniel  B.  Martin,  esq.,  is  attached  to  this  bureau,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  assistant  engineers.     This  bureau  has 
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charge  of  the  building  and  repairs  of  all  vessels-of-war,  pur- 
chase of  materials,  and  the  providing  of  all  vessels  with  their 
equipments,  as  sails,  anchors,  water-tanks,  &c.  The  engi- 
neer-in-chief superintends  the  construction  of  all  marine 
steam-engines  for  the  navy,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  decides  upon  plans  for  their  construction. 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing, — H,  Bridge,  purser 
United  States  navy,  chief  of  bureau,  and  four  clerks.  All 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  clothing,  together 
with  the  making  of  contracts  for  furnishing  the  same,  come 
under  the  charge  of  this  bureau. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography . — Commodore  Charles 
Morris,  chief  of  bureau,  four  clerks,  and  one  draughtsman. 
This  bureau  has  charge  of  all  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
the  manufecture  or  purchase  of  cannon,  guns,  powder,  shot, 
shells,  &c. ,  and  the  equipment  of  vessels-of-war,  with  every- 
thing connected  therewith.  It  also  provides  them  with  maps, 
charts,  chronometers,  barometers,  &c.,  together  with  such 
books  as  are  furnished  ships-of-war.  ''The  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Office'*  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  are  also  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  chief  of  this  bureau. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy. — Dr.  William  Whelan, 
surgeon  United  States  navy,  chief  of  bureau,  one  passed  as- 
sistant surgeon  United  States  navy,  and  two  clerks.  Every- 
thing relatmg  to  medicines  and  medical  stores,  treatment  of 
sick  and  wounded,  and  management  of  liospitals,  comes 
within  the  superintendence  of  this  bureau. 

POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT. 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  Postmaster  General.  The  direction 
and  management  of^  the  Post  Office  Department  are  assigned 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
That  its  business  may  be  the  more  conveniently  arranged 
and  prepared  for  his  final  action,  it  is  distributed  among  sev- 
eral bureaus,  as  follows  :  The  Appointment  Office,  in  charge 
of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General ;  the  Contract  Of- 
fice, in  charge  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General ; 
the  Finance  Office,  in  charge  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General ;  and  the  Inspection  Office,  in  charge  of  the 
chief  clerk. 

Appointment  Office. — Horatio  King,  esq.,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  and  nineteen  clerks.  To  this  office  are 
assigned  all  questions  which  relate  to  tlie  establiishment  and 
discontinuance  of  post  offices,  changes  of  sites  and  names, 
appointment  and  removal  (if  postmasters  and  route  and  local 
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agents,  as  also  the  giving  of  instructions  to  postmasters. 
Postmasters  are  furnished  with  marking  and  rating  stamps 
and  letter  balances  by  this  bureau,  which  is  charged  also  with 
providing  blanks  and  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  department, 
and  with  the  superintendence  of  the  several  agencies  estab- 
lished for  supplying  postmasters  with  blanks.  To  this  bureau 
is  likewise  assigned  the  6ui>ervision  of  the  ocean  mail  steam- 
ship lines,  and  of  the  foreign  and  international  postal  arrange- 
ments. 

Contract  Office. — William  H.  Dundas,  esq.,  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  and  twenty-six  clerks.  To  this 
office  is  assigned  the  business  of  arranging  the  mail  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  placing  the  same  under  contract, 
embracing  all  correspondence  and  proceedings  respecting  the 
frequency  of  trips,  mode  of  conveyance,  and  times  of  depart- 
ures and  arrivals  on  all  the  routes ;  the  course  of  the  mail 
between  tlie  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  points  of 
mail  distribution,  and  the  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  domestic  mail  service  of  the  United  States.  It  prepares 
the  advertisements  for  mail  proposals,  receives  the  bids,  and 
takes  charge  of  the  annual  and  occasional  mail  lettings  and 
the  adjustment  and  execution  of  the  contracts.  All  applica- 
tions lor  the  establishment  or  alteration  of  mail  arrangements 
and  the  appointment  of  mail  messengers  should  be  sent  to 
this  office.  All  claims  should  be  submitted  to  it  for  trans- 
portation service  not  under  contract,  as  the  recognition  of 
said  service  is  first  to  be  obtained  through  the  contract  office 
as  a  necessary  authority  for  the  proper  credits  at  the  Auditor's 
office.  From  this  office  all  postmasters  at  the  ends  of  the 
routes  receive  the  statement  of  mail  arrangements  prescribed 
for  the  respective  routes.  It  reports  weekly  to  the  Auditor 
all  contracts  executed  and  all  orders  affecting  accounts  for 
mail  transportation ;  prepares  the  statistical  exhibits  of  the 
mail  service  and  the  reports  of  the  mail  lettings,  giving  a 
statement  of  each  bid  ;  also  of  the  contracts  made,  the  new 
service  originated,  the  curtailments  ordered,  and  the  addi- 
tional allowances  granted  within  the  year. 

Finance  Office,— 3o\in  Marron,  esq..  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  and  twenty-one  clerks.  To  this  office  are 
assigned  the  super\dsion  and  management  of  the  financial 
business  of  the  department  not  devolved  by  law  upon  the  Au- 
ditor, embracing  accounts  with  the  draft  offices  and  other 
depositories  of  the  department,  the  issuing  of  warrants  and 
drafts  in  payment  of  balances  reported  by  the  Auditor  to  be 
due  to  mail  contractors  and  other  persons,  the  supervision  of 
the  accounts  of  offices  under  orders  to  depositc  their  quarterly 
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balances  at  designated  points,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
rendition  by  postmasters  of  their  quarterly  returns  of  post- 
ages. It  has  charge  of  the  dead-letter  office,  of  the  issuing 
of  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  for  the  pre-pay ment 
of  postage,  and  of  the  accounts  connected  therewith. 

To  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  all  postmaster* 
shoidd  direct  their  quarterly  returns  of  postage ;  those  at 
draft  offices,  their  letters  reporting  quarterly  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  their  offices,  and  those  at  depositing  offices  their  cer- 
tificates of  deposite.  To  him  should  also  be  directed  the 
weekly  and  monthly  returns  of  the  depositories  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  j^ell  as  all  applications  and  receipts  for  postage 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  and  for  dead  letters. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Hon.  Jeffi^rson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  Secretary*! 
office  proper  there  are  one  chief  clerk,  seven  sulwrdinate 
clerks,  two  messengers,  and  four  watchmen.  The  following 
bureaus  are  attached  to  this  department: 

Commanding  Gen&i'aVs  Office. — This  office,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  is  at  New  York. 

Adjutant  General's  Office. — Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  Ad- 
jutant General;  Assistants — Lieut.  Col.  W.  G.  Freeman, 
Mfyor  GJ^orge  Deas,  and  Captain  Seth  Williams ;  Judge 
Advocate,  Major  John  F.  Lee  ;  nine  clerks,  and  one  mes- 
senger. In  this  office  are  kept  all  the  records  which  refer  to 
the  personnel  of  the  army,  the  rolls,  &c.  It  is  here  where 
all  military  commissions  are  made  out. 

Quartermxister  OeneroTs  Office. — Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jesup, 
quartermaster  general ;  Charles  Thomas,  assistant  quarter- 
master general ;  Captain  M.  M.  Clark,  district  quartermaster; 
Major  n.  C.  Wayne  in  charge  of  clothing  branch  ;  eleven 
clerks  and  one  messenger. 

Paymaster  General's  Office. — Col.  B.  F.  Larned,  paymaster 
general ;  Major  St.  Clair  Denny,  district  paymaster ;  eight 
clerks  and  one  messenger. 

Commissary  General's  Office, — Gen.  George  Gibson,  com- 
missary general;  assistant.  Captain  A.  E.  Shiras;  six  clerks 
and  one  messenger. 

Surgeon  General's  Office. — G^n.  Thomas  Lawson,  surgeon 
general ;  assistants,  Dr.  K.  C.  Wood  and  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Coolidge ;  three  clerks. 

Engineer  Office. — Gen.  Joseph  G.  Totten,  chief  engineer ; 
assistant,  Lieutenant  John  D.  Kurtz ;  five  clerks  and  one 
messenger. 

Topographical  Bureau. — Colonel  J.   J.  Abert,  colonel  of 
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the  corps ;  assistant,  Lieut.  M.  L.  Smith ;  four  clerks  and 
messenger. 

Ordnance  Bureau. — Col.  H.  R.  Craig,  colonel  of  ordnance ; 
assistant,  Captain  Wm.  Maynadier;  eight  clerks  and  one 
messenger. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOfiUPHT  OF  THE  SEi.* 

bt  lieut.  m.  f.  maurt,  u.  s.  k. 

Winds  and  Curbekts — Gulf  Stesam — Atmosphere,  Fogs,  Arctic  Ocean, 
Salt  and  Shells  of  the  Sea,  Marine  Animals,  Calms,  Depth  of  the 
Sea,  etc. 

This  work  is  in  a  department  of  science  where  Lieutenant 
Maury  is  pre-eminent.  We  do  not  know  any  scientific  man 
among  our  countrymen  who  has  more  signally  shown  how 
admirably  intellect,  observation,  and  industry,  in  those  pur- 
suits which  the  generality  of  men  neither  favor  nor  under- 
stand, may  be  brought  to  bear  at  once,  and  profitably,  upon 
their  material  interests.  In  his  observatory,  among  his  in- 
struments, and  his  drifted  bottles  picked  up  all  over.the  seas, 
he  has  been  silently  designing  and  conferring  inestimable 
services  on  the  world.  He  has  shown  how  navigation  can  be 
made  safer  and  voyages  shorter,  and  taught  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  ocean  where  its  much  sought  treasures  are  still  to  be 
founi.  Yet  how  few  appreciate  his  great  worth.  Should  he 
make  his  appearance  m  our  wealthiest  cities,  and  visit  the 
counting-rooms  of  the  most  successful  merchants,  he  would 
most  probably  receive  no  sign  of  recognition,  and  should  he 
modestly  ask  for  aid  to  publish  any  of  his  great  charts  he 
would  be  repulsed.  This  is  the  fate  of  too  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world.  Columbus  was  but  the  type  of  the  race  of 
imthanked  sages  who  make  all  wise  and  all  happy  but  them- 
selves. 

We  undertake  to  say  that  most  peojde  do  not  know  what 
the  expression  ''Physical  Grcography  of  the  Sea*'  actually 
means.  If  they  remain  in  ignorance  any  longer  it  is  no  iault 
of  Lieutenant  Maury's.  It  seems  that  the  present  work  grew 
out  of  the  ''Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  and  that  its  title 
was  justified  by  their  results.  Its  Wyect  is  "to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  of  the 
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eircnilation  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean,  of  the  temperature 
and  depth  of  the  sea,  of  tne  wonders  hidden  in  its  depths,  and 
the  phenomena  which  display  themselves  upon  its  surface,  of 
its  economy,  its  salts,  its  waters,  its  climates,  and  its  inhab- 
itants." 

All  this  is  ably  done  in  eighteen  chapters,  each  of  intense 
interest.  He  thus  descril^s  the  Gulf  stream:  '^ There 
is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest  droughts  it  never 
fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its 
banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is 
of  warm.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth 
is  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  stream.  There  is  in 
the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of  waters.  Its  current 
is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon." 

The  water,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, is  an  indigo  blue,  distinctly  marked  by  its  sharp  edge. 
Its  cause  is  elaborately  considered ;  but  after  comparing  the 
opinions  of  the  wisest  men,  Ave  can  do  but  little  less  than  con- 
jecture it.  Various  peculiarities,  such  as  its  galvanic  pro- 
perties, its  temperature,  its  roof  shape,  its  up-hill  course,  are 
satisfactorily  treated.  ^'It  is  the  law  of  matter  in  motion," 
concludes  Lieutenant  Maury  quaintly,  '^  and  not  the  shoals 
of  Nantucket,  which  controls  the  Gulf  stream." 

The  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  upon  climate  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  topic,  which  occupies  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  work.  The  circulation  of  its  heated  waters  has  a 
perceptible  and  beneficial  effect  ui)on  the  European  coasts, 
mitigates  the  severity  of  the  European  winters,  and  even  the 
severe  cold  of  Spitzbergen. 

The  author  imputes  to  the  sagacity  of  fish  the  indication 
of  the  cold  and  warm  currents  of  the  ocean.  The  whale 
avoids  the  Gulf,  but  the  tropical  fishes  delight  in  its  warmth. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  were  much  surprised,  a  few  years  since,  to  find 
their  pilchard  fisheries  endangered  by  the  strange  presence 
of  the  bonito  and  albicore. 

Lieutenant  Maury  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cold  water 
currents  from  the  north  which  interpose  their  belts  between 
our  coast  and  the  Gulf  stream,  or  lie  far  below  the  surface, 
penetrate  to  the  Gulf  to  supply  the  evaporating  and  boiling 
cauldron  there,  are  the  cause  of  our  having  such  excellent 
fish  in  our  Atlantic  markets.  The  sheepshead  on  the  warm 
coral  banks  of  the  Bahamas  is  without  flavor ;  but  here,  and 
as  far  south  as  Virginia,  it  is  delicious  food.  ''The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean  are  as  much  the  creatures  of  climate," 
says  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  ''as  those  of  the  land."     "The  sea. 
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then,  has  its  offices,"  and  the  whale  which  seeks  it«  food  off 
the  western  islands,  borne  thither  by  the  Gulf  stream,  is 
cared  for,  and  as  much  as  equally,  as  the  migrating  bird 
which  seeks  the  return  of  spring,  and  the  food  of  its  prefer- 
red haunts. 

Lieutenant  Maury  attributes  to  the  stream  the  power  of  a 
'*  weather  breeder,"  that  of  a  producer  of  fogs  and  gales  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  quotes  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  British  admiralty,  after  a  deliberate  inquiry  into  their 
nature,  that  the  causes  lay  in  the  irregularity  and  want  of 
correspondence  in  the  temperature  of  the  stream  and  the 
neighboring  regions  of  air  and  water.  The  storms  in  the 
Gulf  stream  are  always  the  terror  of  seamen.  Lieutenant 
Maury  seems  to  consider  them  rotary  in  their  form,  and 
adopts  the  name  given  them  by  Mr.  Piddington,  cyclones, 
(not  cycloins,  as  incorrectly  printed  in  the  work.) 

The  influence  of  the  stream  on  commerce  and  navigation 
has  not  been  unnoticed.  Dr.  Franklin  has  the  credit  of 
making  its  temperature,  when  thermometrically  observed,  a 
guide  to  the  seamen  on  our  coasts ;  and  Lieutenant  Maury 
thinks  it  is  in  consequence  of  modern  navigators  understand- 
ing its  character,  and  applying  the  thermometer,  not  only  to 
shorten  voyages,  but  secure  a  wished-for  port,  that  the  great 
decline  in  southern  commerce  has  taken  place,  making,  for 
example,  Charleston  an  outside  station,  rather  than  a  half- 
way house  for  navigators,  as  it  was  before  the  Gulf  stream 
was  comprehended. 

The  chapter  on  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  interesting  one ; 
but  in  this  field  of  research  we  have  so  many  good  authori- 
ties, and  the  advantage  of  so  much  cotemporary  observation, 
that  the  demonstrations  (for  such  they  are)  of  Lieutenant 
Maury  are  without  the  particular  interest  they  otherwise 
would  have.  Some  of  his  conclusions  are,  however,  very 
striking.  One  is,  *Hhat  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  taken  into  account,  and  weighed,  in  order  that  the 
proper  degree  of  strength  might  be  given  to  the  fibres  even 
of  the  snow  drop."  And  that  ''if  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
water  had  not  been  in  exact  counterpois,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would  have 
varied  from  their  present  state. ' '  This  strictly  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth's  density,  and  its  atmospheric  machinery, 
singularly  corresponds  with  what  may  have  been  deemed  a 
poetic  license  in  the  sacred  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
waters  being  measured  in  the  Creator's  hands,  and  of  the 
mountains  beinff  weighed  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 

Red  fogs  and  sea  dust  are  next  treated  by  the  author. 
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They  are  still  the  wonder  of  seamen ;  but  the  microscope,  in 
the  hands  of  Ehrenherg,  has  detected  them  as  consisting  of 
inftisoria  taken  up  by  the  winds,  and  constantly  swimming 
there.  ]When  the  sea  dust  falls,  it  it  attributed  by  some  to 
the  conflicting  currents  of  air,  and  possibly  to  electric  in- 
fluences. 

Lieutenant  Maury  attempts  to  show,  and  with  great  force, 
that  the  circulation  of  our  atmosphere  is  much  aflected  by 
magnetism,  and  that  this  guides  the  air  across  the  calm  belts 
of  the  tropics. 

Of  the  currents  of  the  sea,  their  government  by  settled 
laws^  their  indication  of  climate,  their  effect  in  equalizing 
the  saline  portions  of  seas,  this  work  treats  ably.  We  have 
also  from  the  author  very  profound  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  currents  of  the  Mediterranean^  the  Indian  ocean, 
the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  cold  Asiatic,  and  the  Peruvian 
current,  so  named  after  Humboldt.  Of  under-currents,  so 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  experiments  of  the  Taney  and  Ddlr 
phin,  their  design  seems  to  be,  in  part,  those  of  carrying  off 
the  large  polar  flow  of  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  coun- 
ter-currents of  the  Mediterranean  Archipelago  are,  according 
to  Admiral  Beaufort,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  steering 
of  a  ship. 

The  subject  of  the  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  treated  in 
chapter  Yth,  though  one  of  the  briefest,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  work,  not  because  it  is  intrinsically 
better,  but  because  it  has  such  close  relations  with  the  expe- 
ditions which  have  lately  '^ vexed"  the  northern  seas,  and 
particularly  with  that  adventurous  voyage  of  our  own  coun- 
tryman about  to  prove,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  all. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
decided  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  northwest  passage  was 
that  of  finding  harpoons,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  the 
whaleship's  cruise,  sticking  in  whales  caught  on  the  Pacific 
side,  which  were  known  to  have  been  struck  in  Baflin's  bay, 
and  found  so  soon  after  their  date,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  fish  to  have  accomplished  the  passage  round  either  by 
Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lieutenant  Maury  says,  that  after  examining  the  log-books 
of  whaleships  over  periods  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  days, 
it  became  evident  that  the  tropical  regions  of  the  ocean  were 
to  the  right  whale  as  a  sea  of  fire,  and  that  the  right  whale 
of  the  northern  is  a  different  animal  from  that  of  the  south- 
em  seas. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  of  an  open  sea ;  that  of  icebergs 
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of  vast  extent  carried  swiftly  to  the  north  against  a  strong 
surfece  current,  and  also  in  the  migration  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals to  the  north  at  certain  seasons.  Lieutenant  De  Haven, 
when  well  up  Wellington  channel,  saw  a  ^^  water  sky"  to  the 
north,  and  Captain  Penny  went  there  afterwards,  and  found 
an  open  sea  on  which  he  sailed. 

The  salts  of  the  sea  are  next  considered ;  and  the  question 
so  often  raised  is  discussed:  Why  is  the  sea  salt?  Because, 
says  Lieutenant  Maury,  a  system  of  oceanic  circulation  exists 
which  could  not  be  kept  up  if  the  waters  were  fresh,  since  the 
dynamical  force  of  the  difference  of  temperature  would  be  too 
feeble.  Now,  as  surface-water  becomes  warm,  and  by  evapo- 
ration heavier  and  more  densely  salt,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  becomes  a  means  of  leading  heat  to  distant  climates  by 
distribution,  circulation,  and  currents.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusions  that  fresh  water  and  salt  have  different  laws 
of  expansion,  and  that  salt  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  dynami- 
cal agent  of  the  sea. 

Of  sea-shells  and  marine  animals.  Lieutenant  Maury  states 
the  opinion  that  their  secretions  directly  affect  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea- water,  destroy  its  equilibrium,  produce  cur- 
rents, and  control  their  circulation.  To  their  secretion  of 
salt  we  owe  it  that  the  ocean  does  not  become  like  the  Dead 
Seat  We  cannot  say  that  we  fully  coincide  in  this  hypothe- 
sis, brilliant  and  novel  as  it  is. 

We  imagine  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  oceans,  a  cer- 
tain pi^oportion  of  saline  matter  was  imparted  to  their  waters 
at  their  birth,  of  which  they  are  not  deprived  by  any  natural 
agencies,  and  which  the  influx  of  fresh  water  from  the  land 
or  the  sky  cannot  destroy,  while  balanced  by  great  and  un- 
limited evaporation. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  calm  regions,  called  some- 
times the  horse  latitudes,  and  also  of  the  doldrums.  Here 
both  men  and  cattle,  while  crossing  in  sailing  vessels  from 
Europe  or  America,  are  often  delayed  for  weeks,  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  die  of  ill  health. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  geographical  agency  of  the 
winds,  where  their  effect  on  clouds,  their  production  of  rain, 
their  evaporating  power,  and  power  of  precipitation,  must 
also  control  the  action  of  rivers,  mountains,  streams,  lakes, 
seas,  floods,  all  agents  which  affect  changes  in  deposites, 
strata,  and  surfaces. 

The  chapter  on  the  depths  of  the  ocean  continues  the  in- 
terest of  the  work.  To  the  American  navy  the  honor  is  due 
of  the  present  plan  of  deep  soundings.  All  the  European 
navigators  relied  upon  the  shock  to  be  felt  when  the  lines 
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reached  the  bottom,  and  their  slackiiefis  when  afterwards  paid 
out.  This  proved  to  be  uncertain.  Various  plans  were  sug- 
gested, and  one  of  them  by  Ericson  was  really  excellent.  He 
sent  down  a  column  of  air  with  his  lead,  the  compression  of 
which  was  to  be  indicated  on  an  accompanying  scale ;  but 
the  pressure  was  too  great,  the  instrument  could  not  with- 
stand it. 

The  simplest  of  contrivances  obviated  the  difficulties.  A 
common  twine  thread  and  a  cannon-ball  sinker  was  found 
adequate  to  probe  the  greatest  depths,  the  twine  measuring 
600  feet  to  the  pound,  and  the  shot  weighing  32  pounds.  The 
twine  was  reeled  off,  and  its  whole  length  known.  The  ball 
was  lowered,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  was  disengaged 
from  the  twine.  The  quantity  run  off  was,  of  course,  indi- 
cated by  that  left  on  the  reel  marked  off  by  the  hundred 
fathoms. 

Lieutenant  Taney  sent  down  a  line,  and  found  no  bottom 
at  34,000  feet.  Lieutenant  Berryman  found  none  at  39,000 
feet.  Lieutenant  Parker,  of  the  frigate  Congress,  saw  a  line 
50,000  feet  run  out  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Brooke,  of 
the  navy,  has  added  a  contrivance  by  which  specimens  of  the 
bottom  may  be  brought  up  from  these  great  depths,  thus  ma- 
terially improving  the  apparatus. 

It  is  evident^  then,  that  with  such  an  arrangement  the 
basin  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  explored,  and  profiles  of  its 
lower  fbrms  obtained.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  feet,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  plateaus  like  those  between 
Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  electric  telegraph  lines,  as  well  as 
deep  valleys  and  high  mountains,  corresponding  with  the 
outlines  of  the  land. 

In  the  12th  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  this  discussion, 
many  curious  facts  are  stated,  and  many  striking  suggestions 
made,  which  at  this  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss. 

The  13th  chapter,  on  the  winds,  embracing  the  '^trades,*' 
*^ rain  winds,"  **  monsoons,"  the  "calm-belts;"  the  14th, 
on  the  climates  of  the  ocean,  with  isothermal  charts ;  the 
15th,  on  the  drift  of  the  sea,  all  involve  the  gravest  and  most 
important  theories,  and  will  lead  to  wide  discussion. 

The  two  last  chaj)ter8  relate  to  storms  and  ocean  route,  of 
which  ample  charts  and  descriptions  have  been  published  at 
the  National  Observatory.  These  have  been  placed  before 
the  public  by  timely  publications,  and  we  shall  not  allude  to 
them  now.  By  consulting  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pidding- 
ton's  directions  for  the  observation  of  storms  and  hurricanes, 
it  will   be  found  that  his  opinions  have  much   influence 
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with  Lieutenant  Maury,  though  hut  little  known  in  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  this  treatise,  which  we  have  hut 
imperfectly  reviewed,  may  he  considered  as  occupying  the 
first  rank  in  its  appropriate  department,  and  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  erected  for  himself  a  statue  that  is  imperishahle. 
Valahle  maps  and  charts  are  appended  to  the  treatise. 


BANK  CAPITAl  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  tahle  is  compiled  from  Homan's  Bankers* 
Almanac  for  1855.  It  contains  the  hanking  capital  of  every 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States  having  one  million  or  more 
of  such  capital : 


OlOet  ftnd  towns.  Banks.       Capital.         Cities  and  towns. 

New  York,  N  Y 62  $48,482,900 

Boston,  Mass 37  32,460,900 

Philadelphia,  Pa 15  10,618,600 

Baltimore,  Md 13  8,471,796 

New  Orleans,  La 8  14,702,600 

Bangor,  Me 13  1,350,000 

PorUand,  Me. 6  1,775,000 

Fall  River,  MaflB 3  1,150,000 

Lowell,  Moss 6  1,450,000 

New  Bedford,  Mass ...     4  2,100,000 

Salem,  Mass 7  1,710,000 

Springfield,  Mass 6  1,350,000 

Worcester,  Mass 6  1,600,000 


Providence,  R.  1 37  12,896,460 

Bridgeport,  Conn 5  1,049,500 

Harttbrd,  Conn 10  5,826,900 

New  Haven,  Conn. ...    6  2,845,075 

Norwich,  Conn 6  1,314,109 


Albany,  N.Y... 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 6 

Buffalo,  N.Y 11 


9      2,921,100 


1,750,000 
2,241,800 


Banks.       CapitaL 

Rochester,  N.  Y 6  il,630,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 10  1,647,500 

Troy,  N.  Y U  2,991,470 

Utica,  N.  Y 6  1,735,200 

Newark,  N.J 4  1,708,650 

Pittsburg,  Pa 5  2,743,200 

Lynchburg,  Va 4  1,169,300 

Petersburg,  Va 3  1,170,000 

Richmond,  Va 3  2,114,000 

Wheeling,  Va 4  ^,293,500 

Wilmin^n,  N.  C . . . .  3  1,050,000 

Charleston,  S.  C 9  10,756,735 

Columbia,  S.  C 3  1,300,000 

Augusta,  Ga 7  3,175,000 

Savannah,  Ga. « 5  3,041 ,190 

Mobile,  Ala 2  2,000,000 

Chicago,  Ul 6  1,264,000 

Covington,  Ky 2  1 ,000,000 

Lexington,  Ky 2  1,380,000 

Louisville,  Ky 4  3,260,000 

Nashville,  Tenn 4  5,341,500 


In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  and  Iowa,  there  is  no  one  town  or  city  having  hank 
capital  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of  dollars.  This  remark 
seems  singular  when  applied  to  such  places  as  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Galveston,  &c.,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
export  trade,  hut  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  these 
places  are  located,  have  adopted  stringent  laws  upon  hanking, 
and  discouraged  the  introduction  of  capital  to  he  employed  in 
hanking.  St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and  a 
larger  export  trade  than  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore, 
is  allowed  only  one  hank,  and  that  with  a  capital  limited  to 
$600,000. 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Florida  have  no  chartered  hanks,  and 
the  legality  of  the  only  two  in  Texas  and  Mississippi  has 
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been  questioned.  Providence  has  the  largest  bank  capital, 
for  its  size,  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  New  Orleans  is  the 
next.  Charleston,  Hartford,  and  Nashville  are  also  largely 
£ftvored,  as  appears  by  the  above  summary. 


THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  London  News,  of  a  late  date,  publishes  a  long  article 
headed  the  '^Shipping  of  the  World,"  some  of  the  details  of 
which  are  interesting.  It  is  curious,  first,  to  notice  to  how 
large  an  extent  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
monopolized  the  carrying  trade,  and  secondly,  how  nearly  our 
own  country  has  approached  Great  Britain  in  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  and  how  certain  is  the  fact  that  in  a 
short  time  she  will  have  outstripped  her.  The  total  floating 
tonnage  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  excluding  only  China 
and  the  East,  consists  of  about  136,000  vessels  of  14,500,000 
tons.  Of  this  total  tonnage,  9,T68,1T2  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  so  that,  excluding  these  two 
great  maritime  nations,  the  total  commercial  tonnage  of  the 
remainder  of  the  civilized  world  is  but  4,500,000,  or  less  than 
that  which  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  indi- 
vidually possess.  Even  France,  which  comes  next  in  the 
scale,  is  insignificant  in  comparison,  its  total  tonnage  being 
•716,000  tons  againstS, 043,270  for  Great  Britain  and  4,724,902 
for  the  Unit^  States.  Italy  and  Sardinia  stand  next  to 
France,  then  Holland,  Prussia,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c. 

The  comparative  entrances  and  clearances  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  1854  were  as  follows : 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 42,573,362 

United  States 40,000,000 

Thus,  though  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain  seems 
the  largest  in  the  world,  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote  ad- 
mits that  it  will  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  augmented  one-third  since  1850.  The  ac- 
curate tonnage  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  American 
vessels  cannot  be  given  as  authoritatively  as  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  British  vessels,  because  the  returns  are  not  kept 
with  the  same  official  exactness.  Hence,  the  above  total  set 
down  on  the  American  side  is  to  some  degree  hypothetical, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  overstated,  but  rather 
that  the  additional  dispatch  with  which  American  vessels  are 
freighted,  and  the  accelerated  speed  with  which  they  perform 
their  voyages,  has  not  been  fully  allowed  for  in  the  estimate. 
The  tonnage  of  the  ships,  however,  is  stated  on  official  data, 
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and  it  shows  the  American  aggregate  to  be  but  one-sixteenth 
less  than  the  British.  This  feet,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  infancy  of  our  marine,  and  its  present  rapid  increase, 
shows  how  short  will  be  the  time  required  to  overbalance  the 
advantage  which  Great  Britain  now  possesses,  and  to  place 
the  United  States  first  in  the  rank  of  conmiercial  nations. 

The  British  colonies  in  the  Pacific  have  several  vessels,  and 
the  Eastern  possessions,  Siam,  China,  and  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  have  large  fleets  for  trade  or  piracy,  which  must 
not  be  omitted  in  an  estimate  of  the  shipping  of  the  world. 
The  floating  tonnage  of  the  civilized  world  is  estimated  to 
oonsist  of  136,000  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
14,500,000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  in  all  these  vessels 
is  supposed  to  be  about  800,000,  and  including  the  Eastern 
States,  China,  &c.,  of  the  marine  population  of  which  we 
have  not  any  aocounts,  there  must  be  at  least  a  million  of 
persons  engaged  at  sea  and  generally  on  the  ocean.  This 
rapidly  increasing  floating  population  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modem  civilization.  The  Daily  News  pertinently  remarks 
in  regard  to  them: 

^^  Latterly  this  population  has  not  been  considered  a  part, 
and  has  separately  borne  no  share  except  as  subsidiary  to 
political  power  in  the  changes  o£  society.  But  the  time  is 
OHning  when  its  numbers  and  its  rapid  extension  in  the 
United  States — ^the  shipping  hat  been  quadrupled,  while  the 
population  has  been  only  doubled — ^must  force  it  on  the  atten- 
tion of  historians  and  philosophers.  Of  late  art  has  added 
much  to  its  power.  Steam  has  given  it  feet  fleeter  than  wings. 
The  attention  of  scientific  men  is  now  being  drawn  to  it,  and 
chiefly  by  the  labors  of  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  United  States,  a 
large  army  of  observers  of  natural  phenomena,  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  have  been  suddenly  called  into  exist- 
ence. Every  ship  captain  has  been  taught  how  to  profit  by 
his  opportunities  and  to  become  a  registrar  of  facts.  As  it  has 
become  numerous  and  influential,  the  profession  has  become 
ennobled,  and  resuming  its  old  place  in  civilization,  the  mari- 
time population  is  destined  again  to  take  a  lead,  and  as  they 
at  first  helped  to  scatter,  they  now  cement  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  into  one  society.  A  comparatively  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  Holland,  now  possessing  less  than  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  seamen  and  tonnage  of  the  world,  was  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  existence,  and  a  match  nearly  for  aJQ.  other 
maritime  nations.  Holland  has  not  declined  since  then,  but' 
other  maritime  nations  have  risen,  and  the  impulse  she 
strengthened  is  continued  and  increasing  throughout  the 
world.     Trade,  as  an  essential  part  of  society,  and  shipping 
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to  carry  it  on,  are  comparatively  in  their  infancy.  That  every 
part  of  the  ocean  may  yet  be  as  crowded  as  the  British  channel 
IS  not  improbable.  America  is  fast  filling  with  people  grow- 
ing in  intelligence.  Every  part'  of  her  coast  is  likely,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  as  well  provided  with  vessels  as  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson.  That  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  to  become 
peopled  like  the  land,  cannot  be  supposed ;  but  within  a  period, 
judging  from  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  Ukely  to  be  extremely  short  in  relation  to  the  histori- 
cal period  of  the  world's  existence,  they  may  be  all  as  crowded 
with  vessels  as  the  channel." 

'  The  writer  of  this  article  says  accidental  collisions  between 
vessels  at  sea  are  very  much  on  the  increase,  but  he  does  not 
hnow  that  they  are  more  so  than  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  vessels  navigating  the  ocean  might  be  supposed  to^ 
occasion.  The  increase  of  the  speed  of  the  ships  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  size  are  also  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  an  in* 
crease  of  knowledge  and  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tains and  crews;  so  that  perhaps  there  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  any  very  great  increase  of  danger  from  collision. 
An  admiralty  return  has  just  been  published,  which  shows 
that  the  wrecks  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  1854,  were  987,  being  153  more  than  those 
in  1853,  while  the  loss  of  life  increased  from  889  to  1,549. 
This  return  shows  collisions  at  sea  to  be  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. 


MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


iGENCIES  TO  BE  DEPENDED  UPON  IN  G0NSTRUCTIN6  INTERNAL  IIPBOTE- 

HENTS. 

No.  I.-^State8man8Hip — ^What  is  it? 

*'  Mj  object  (says  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
view, written  m>m  Galveston,  Tezas^  is  to  brinj^  up  a  subject  of  much  public 
importance  to  the  better  and  more  serious  consideration  of  the  south,  that  is,  the 
agency  that  should  be  mainly  depended  on  in  the  construction  of  internal  im- 
provements. 

**  The  dtizeas  of  the  south,  and  more  especially  of  New  Orleans,  have  felt  the 
e£5»ct  of  the  agency  I  aUude  to.  They  have  also,  in  a  great  measure,  deceived 
themselves,  in  supposing  that  incorporated  companies  at  the  north  were  the  sub- 
jects of  competition  against  which  they  had  to  contend  for  the  commerce  of  the 


**  With  the  motive  of  bringing  out  this  subiect,  I  would  propose  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  in  your  Review,  and  would  mvite  such  criticism  as  you  may 
deem  proper.    I  think  you  will  accord  with  me  in  saying  that  the  $tronge$t  ifutru- 
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mentality  t  under  a  Bound  system,  can  be  made  as  much  more  competent  for  benefi- 
cence a8  it  is  for  progreee. 

**  I  send  you  enclosed  a  portion  of  an  article,  which  is  a  part  of  a  seriee  I 
would  wish  to  publish,  if  agreeable.** 

*^  By  its  fruits  shall  ye  know  it."  This  declaration  is  as 
true  when  applied  to  tlie  principles  of  political  economy  as 
when  employed  to  test  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of 
men.  '^  There  is  a  true  and  a  false/'  ^*  a  right  and  a  wrong/' 
always  incident  to  the  effort  of  investigation  ;  but  there  is  no 
touchstone  but  that  of  result  to  determine  the  accuracy  or 
justice  of  human  undertakings. 

Some  talk  of  necessary  evils  as  though  an  evil  agency  could 
be  profitably  employed  in  the  work  of  beneficence.  Some  talk 
of  individual  scheming;  call  it  by  the  gentler  name  of  ''pri- 
vate enterprise/'  and,  as  their  highest  view  in  the  apprecia- 
|tion  of  statesmanship,  believe  that  sound  policy  has  no  better 
foundation  to  rest  on  than  that  of  individual  speculation.  This 
sentiment  has  grown  to  be  enormous,  but  whether  under  the 
active  and  incessant  teachings  of  mammon,  or  the  delineation 
of  principles  emanating  from  the  higher  degree  of  political 
intellectuality,  remains  to  be  settled.  Could  a  people  always 
bear  in  mind  the  sentiment,  that  ''eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,*'  and  add  to  it  that  unceasing  care  is  the 
price  of  protection,  and  unabated  effort  of  the  masses  in  con- 
cert the  only  adequate  basis  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
masses,  political  error  would  soon  be  driven  from  the  State. 

Every  one  will  agree  in  the  abstract  that  "to  tax  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few"  is  morally  and  politically  wrong; 
that  to  tax  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  is  equally  so. 
All  iust  minded  men  acquiesce  in  the  proposition,  that  to  lay 
burdens  equally  on  all  classes  in  proportion  to  benefit  received 
is  the  true  rule,  and  that  there  is  no  other  rule  in  political 
economy  or  statesmanship  that  is  worth  a  moment's  consid- 
eration. Just  minded  men  differ  only  as  to  the  means,  the 
agency,  and  measures  to  be  brought  into  requisition  in  order 
to  produce  this  result.  Here  lies  the  desideratum  that  em- 
ploys true  statesmanship ;  that  under  democratic  government 
combines  the  fractional  elements  of  power  into  one  great 
power,  and  exercises  it  so  as  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder, 
and  the  strength  of  system  out  of  conftision.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  mark  that  society, 
from  defect  of  political  education,  is  not  prepared  for  true 
statesmanship,  or  that  there  are  no  statesmen  within  the 
State.  When  we  deliberately  come  to  this  conclusion  in 
Texas,  and  despair  of  both  popular  capacity  and  official  pa- 
triotism^ we  shall  be  ready,  perhaps,  to  deliver  into  the  keep- 
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ing  of  an  artificially  created  but  irresponsible  agency  the  pro- 
gress and  destinies  of  the  State. 

Had  statesmanship  not  been  wanting  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, Thackeray's  Book  of  '^  Snobs,"  »which  presented  the 
ridiculous  side  of  a  false  political  economy,  would  never  have 
been  written.  Had  not  popular  ignorance  been  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  mercenary  speculation  in  high  places,, 
the  English  journals  and  periodicals  would  not  have  so  teemed 
with  the  exhibition  of  railway  frauds,  nor  Newgate  appeared 
80  worthy  of  patronage  from  '^crime  in  broadcloth/'  Had 
New  York  never  departed  from  her  original  policy,  we  never 
should  have  seen  it  announced  in  the  Kailroad  Journal  that  a 
single  corporation  had  mismanaged  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
millions ;  nor  should  we  have  read  in  the  same  print  of  an- 
other company  issuing  ten  millions  of  *^paid  up  stock,"  with- 
out a  dollar  additional  subscription ;  and  under  circumstances' 
80  questionable  as  to  bestow  on  it  the  appellation  of  ''high 
priest  of  swindlers."  Had  not  this  false  political  economy 
been  suffered  to  buy  itself  into  existence,  and  thus  override 
for  a  time  the  doctrines  of  Clinton,  Schuyler  would  not  have 
^'Schuylertzed"  his  own  projects,  nor  the  credulous  thousands 
have  paid  the  penalty  always  incurred  by  false  confidence ; 
neither  would  Wall  street  have  congregated  the  villainous 
plottings  of  the  whole  land ;  been  made  the  seat  of  moral 
pestilence,  where  imposition  is  concocted,  and  cheating  on  it 
high  scale  turned  into  a  trade  by  political  thieves.  Could  the 
incidents  of  fraudulent  imposition  connected  with  the  cor- 
porate railway  system  of  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  be  presented  in  a  condensed  form  to  the  public  mind, 
no  difficulty  would  arise  in  determining  its  comparative  degree 
of  demerits.  That,  however,  is  impossible.  It  is  only  in  the 
places  where  it  has  festered  to  a  head  that  criminality  dis- 
closes itself,  whilst  the  secret  plottings  for  intended  crime  are 
seldom  divulged  so  as  to  fasten  on  the  originators.  Their 
great  game  of  deception,  unlike  the  drama,  is  heralded  by 
no  degrees  of  disclosure,  but  merely  found  in  the  denouemenf. 

Were  the  evils  of  the  corporate  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments confined  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  connected  with 
raising  and  depressing  the  value  of  stocks  and  securities, 
directors  robbing  and  swindling  stockholders,  and  the  in- 
numerable frauds  practiced  on  innocent  but  credulous  third 
third  persons,  they  might  be  borne  with  something  like 
grumbling  complacency,  at  least  by  those  who  had  not  been 
defrauded.  Aside,  also,  from  the  power  of  its  parts  in  com- 
bination ,to  take  venal  possession  of  legislatures,  there  are 
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still  deeper  causes  of  injustice  that  lie  at  the  inception,  and 
underlie  the  whole  foundation  of  the  corporate  system. 

I  have  heretofore,  on  many  occasions,  illustrated  by  com- 
parison the  better  economy  in  finance,  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  State  credit.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  great 
necessity  of  an  economical  adjustment  of  our  railways,  and 
which  is  attainable  only  by  making  our  system  a  unit.  I 
have  endeavored  by  reference  and  argument  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  concentrating  our  own  commerce  within  the 
Dorders  of' the  States.  I  have  often  alluded  to  the  iiyustice 
of  virtually  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  sustaining  our 
improvement  system  from  year  to  year  on  the  agricultural 
iikterests.  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  ineqititable 
policy  of  local,  as  compared  with  general  taxation,  for  in- 
ternal improvement  purposes.  The  unjust  effect  of  the  cor- 
porate system  has  also  been  portrayed,  in  a  delineation  of  the 
disabilities  to  the  people  of  the  back  country,  were  corporators 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  revenue  paying  sections  of 
improvement  near  the  coast.  These  consideratins  are  truly 
important ;  but  there  is  another  of  such  glaring  magnitude 
that  it  never  ought  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  would  be  sufficient, 
in  my  mind,  forever  to  exclude  the  corporate  svstera  from  the 
State. 

Had  we  population  and  wealth  sufficient  to  commence  rail- 
ways under  corporate  system,  by  whom  would  they  have  to 
ie  built?  What  has  uniformly  happened  in  other  States 
would  undoubtedly  transpire  in  this.  Human  nature  must 
be  altered,  or  the  liberal,  public-spirited  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens would  be  obliged  to  construct  our  roads.  Tennessee  will 
yet  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  what  has  occurred  in  other 
States  as  it  respects  the  injustice  of  sacrificing  her  best  citi- 
zens for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Look  at  the  adjustment 
of  her  railways,  running  as  it  were  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference, and  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  State  in  four  prin- 
cipal directions,  towards  Charleston,  Mobile,  Memphis,  and 
Louisville.  The  State  transfers  its  commerce  everywhere, 
but  concentrates  nowhere.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this 
arises  from  topographical  inability  to  do  otherwise,  the  pro- 
bable result  will  be  that  the  State  will  have  no  revenue  pay- 
ing roads ;  there  is  still  a  greater  certainty  that  her  roads 
will  not  average  in  value  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their 
cost.  The  average  value  of  railway  stocks  in  the  United 
States  is  now  below  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Assuming 
that  the  roads  in  Tennessee  will  be  worth  the  average  value, 
and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  debt  they  may  represent 
as  contradistinguished  from  stock,  the  motives  to  investment 
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do  not  api>ear  encouraging.  The  State  of  Tennessee  lends 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  mile,  taking  a  lien  on  the  road 
for  repayment.  If  the  State  preserves  and  enforces  its  lien, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  as  to  the  balance  left  the  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen  on  his  investment.  I  admit  that  Tennes- 
see needs  these  roads.  Her  citizens  have  suiFered  long  and 
much  for,  the  want  of  them.  They  will  enrich  the  State 
many  times  beyond  their  cost.  The  fault  I  find  is,  the  cruel 
injustice  of  the  system  that  sacrifices  the  best  citizens  of  the 
State  for  the  public  good,  when  a  little  correct  statesmanship 
would  place  the  burden  where  it  legitimately  belongs — ^UPON 

THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE. 

To  come  back  to  Texas.     What  a  vast  work  is  to  be  done 
in  order  to  accommodate  its  present  and  future  wants  in  ]fub- 
lic  improvements.    Let  the  liberal  and  public  spirited  citizen 
now  ponder  well  the  question.    If  we  adopt  the  State  system, 
you  are  placed  on  an  equality  of  advantage  with  all  your 
fellow  citizens.     If  we  adopt  the  corporate  system,  or  other 
system  bearing  any  near  analogy  to  it,  you  and  the  class  to 
which  you  belong  are  subjected  to  an  all  but  unending  sacri- 
fice for  the  l)enefit  of  the  State  at  large.     The  consideration 
that  brings  us  to  the  desperate  resort  of  adopting  the  corpo- 
rate system  arises  from  the  unfounded  belief  that  our  citizens 
are  incompetent  to  put  into  successful  reciuisition  the  higher 
principles  of  statesmanship.    Public  spirited  citizens  of  Texas, 
it  is  you  I  am  now  addressing.     Rememl^er  always  that  it  is 
easier  to  assert  and  maintain  twenty  truths,  connected  with 
sound  political  economy,  than  to  keep  up  the  delusion  over  a 
single  falsehood.     If  you  proceed  with  the  corporate  system, 
and  make  progress,  you  will  be  obliged  to  become  dishonest. 
You  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  false  estimates 
and  deceptive  calculations  as  to  cost,  patronage,  and  revenue, 
or  you  cannot  persuade  your  fellow  citizens  to  take  stock. 
The  labor  required  to  do  this  will  be  very  great,  for  it  is  a 
game  not  as  easilv  played  as  formerly.     If  you  will  bestow 
one  fiftieth  part  of  the  labor  required  for  this  in  persuading 
your  fellow-citizens  to  be   reasonable,  and  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  incurred  in  disseminating  sound 
information,  the  State  system  may  soon  be  adopted,  and  every 
reasonable  degree  of  progress  made  under  it. 

I  make  the  assertion,  that  under  the  corporate  system  not 
the  first  foot  of  revenue  paying  road  can  be  constructed  in 
Texas  for  many  years  to  come.  The  future  will  disclose  a 
gloomy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  often  as  the  experiment 
is  trie<l.  We  may  imagine  a  system  laid  down  under  an 
economical  adjustment,  and  proper  economy  in  finance,  em- 
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bracing  some  fifteem  hundred  miles,  where  particular  sections 
would  yield  enormous  revenues,  and  the  whole,  as  a  unit,  be 
a  fair  investment ;  but  this  pre-supposes  the  whole  constructed 
and  in  operation.  For  corporators  to  proceed  from  the  coast, 
however,  with  no  roads  constructed  above  as  feeders,  would 
be  a  very  different  thing.  The  lower  sections  would  pass  into 
other  hands  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  owners,  long  before  anything 
was  constructed  above,  and  the  feeder,  when  construct^,  be- 
fore being  fed,  would  share  the  same  fate.  It  would  be  in  this 
way  the  country  would  go  on  for  a  long  series  of  years,  feebly 
proceeding  step  by  step  on  lying  estimates  and  false  calcula- 
tions. To  say  there  is  statesmanship  in  such  a  process,  and 
that  true  political  teconomy  requires  the  continuous  sacrifice 
of  the  best  citizens,  is  an  assertion  I  would  not  attempt  to 
maintain  before  a  man  of  sense  or  an  honest  man.  I  am  not 
disposed,  however,  to  censure  the  efforts  of  our  citizens  who 
think  this  course  their  only  resort.  They  do  not  see  these 
results  as  I  have  witnessed  them  in  other  States,  nor  do  they 
appreciate  the  strength  and  advantage  of  the  State  system,  as 
I  have  seem  them  demonstrated  in  the  comparison.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  galling  restraints  upon 
our  prosperity,  and  wonder  not  that  they  should  excite  even 
desperate  resolves  to  remove  them.  I  must,  however,  express 
my  repugnance  to  any  proposed  course  of  our  citizens  that 
would  unavoidably  infract  the  sound  principles  of  a  just  po- 
litical economy.  I  am  as  ready  to  repudiate  the  cant  expres- 
sion of  ^^  private  enterp^se*'  as  any  other  term,  when  substi- 
tuted in  the  proper  place,  of  ''suicidal  undet^taking f  nor 
would  I  be  more  willing  to  encourage  even  the  motive  to  gain, 
when  I  knew  it  would  be  disappointed  over  unprofitable  en- 
gagements. I  am  therefore  bound  to  say,  that  whoever  in- 
dulges in  the  delirious  dream  of  profit  on  corporate  investment 
for  railways  in  Texas  will  awake  to  the  reality  of  '' private 

We  often  hear  expressions  made  use  of  by  patriotic  men, 
that  have  in  reality  no  practical  meaning.  Under  the  appre- 
hension that  we  could  not  make  the  proi>osed  State  system  a 
Bound  one,  they  talk  about  '^bankrupting  the  State.''  If  we 
consider  that  our  people,  their  social  advantages  and  their 
property  compose  the  State,  then  indeed  is  the  State  suffi- 
ciently bankrupted  already.  There  is  now  resting,  '4ike  an 
incubus,*'  upon  our  whole  people,  every  element  of  common 
and  individual  sacrifice.  Distresses  and  complaints,  and  just 
ones  too,  arise  from  every  quarter ;  and  all  the  newspaper 
puf&,  as  to  public  prosperity,  are  inadequate  to  disguise  the 
deep  seated  and  discouraging  disabilities  under  which  our 
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people  are  laboring.  It  would  be  a  better  expression,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  our  present  condition,  to  say,  ^^  the 
State  is  already  bankrupted. ' '  It  is  to  escape  this  condition — 
to  create  wealth,  and  to  establish  the  basis  of  (common  and 
permanent  prosperity,  and  thus  make  the  State  and  its  people 
solvent-^that  we  are  talking  about  and  devising  plans  for 
internal  improvements.  The  advocates  of  the  State  system 
are  trying  to  ^et  beyond  the  narrow  idea  of  locality,  and  to 
make  the  sentiment  felt  that  we  have  a  State  instead  of  a 
mere  locality  to  be  cared  for.  They  are  trying  to  influence 
our  people  to  come  together  in  concert  of  action,  and,  under 
a  healthy  and  prudently  devised  system,  '*to  make  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether.''  Others  have  heretofore  been 
calling  on  the  ''false  gods  to  help  us;''  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded have  been  offered,  but  the  gods  relied  on  seem  to 
have  ''gone  on  a  journey."  It  is  now  proi)osed  that  we 
should  follow  up  this  heathenism  in  political  economy,  by 
throwing  our  public  spirited  citizens  under  the  wheels  of  the 
corporate  Juggernaut.  This  is  insisted  on  as  the  further 
sacrifice  and  (jondition  precedent  to  the  relief  of  the  State. 
The  advocates  of  the  State  system  neither  believe  in  this  doc- 
trine, nor  do  they  believe  that  were  the  sacrifice  incurred  it 
would  effect  the  purposes  intended.  They  can  see  no. correct 
or  sound  principle  of  statesmanship  in  it.  The  often  repeated 
expressions,  such  as  "grinding  taxation,"  "bankrupting  the 
State,"  &c.,  have  no  alarming  sound  to  the  intelligent  politi- 
cal economist.  They  were  invented  by  ignorant  but  pre- 
tending demagogues.  The  stereotype  on  which  the  largest 
edition  was  ever  printed  was  worn  out  in  Clinton's  time,  and 
thrown  by  in  a  dusty  corner.  Corporators  hunted  it  out  and 
imported  it  into  Texas,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  still 
strike  a  degenerate  coy)y,  sufficient  to  alarm  the  timid  fears 
of  a  border  State  people.  Happily,  these  gloomy  forebodings 
are  in  most  instances  l>eing  appreciated  as  they  should  be — 
an  admonition  to  forethought  and  carefiilness,  but  not  as  a 
discouragement  to  progress.  It  is  now  getting  to  be  thought 
that  the  "Ship  of  State"  can  be  built,  and  ballasted,  and 
trimmed,  and  manned  by  our  own  citizens;  the  future  will 
disclose  whether  we  have  as  much  of  the  live  oak  material 
in  Texas  as  exists  elsewhere. 

I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  that  the  State  system  had 
no  hired  advocates.  I  might  here  repeat  the  declaration, 
with  the  additional  remark,  that  no  citizen  must  expect  to 
make  any  speculation  out  of  it,  except  his  share  in  the  com- 
mon benefit.  It  must  be  carried  forward  l>y  patriotism,  good 
sense,  and  rationality,  or  it  will  never  be  carried  at  all.     It 
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addresses  itself  to  the  judgmeut  and  oousciences  of  men,  and 
will  be  made  dependent  on  the  popular  intelligence  for  its 
success.  Many  things  must  be  taken  into  the  account  together 
in,  order  to  reason  upon  it  correctly ;  but,  as  fast  as  the  sub- 
ject is  mastered,  will  its  advocates  see  the  way  clear.  The 
question  has  already  far  progressed,  and  our  citizens  are  much 
in  advance  of  the  press.  The  docrines  of  the  dead,  but  living 
Clinton,  have  raised  up  many  intelligent  teachers  in  Texas, 
go  much  so,  that  should  those  who  commenced  the  advocacy 
of  the  State  system  three  years  ago  now  attempt  to  put  it 
back,  it  is  believed  they  would  not  succeed.  The  present  is 
an  auspicious  time — the  world  is  filled  with  argument  in  its 
fevor. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NEW  OKLEINS,  JACKSON,  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

The  last  report  of  Colonel  Campbell,  the  President  of  the 
road,  will  be  read  with  interest,  says  the  New  Orleans  Bul- 
letin. It  is  a  lucid,  sensible,  business-like  document ;  suffi- 
ciently elaborate  and  circumstantial  in  detail  to  embrace  the 
facts  of  the  subject,  without  being  prosy  and  tedious.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  president,  in  his  report,  consi- 
ders the  road  in  separate  geographical  divisions ;  giving  the 
condition  and  progress  of  each  division.  The  report  is  also 
very  full  and  explicit  in  reference  to  the  financial  department, 
and  the  general  prospects  of  the  road.  There  is  no  one  sub- 
ject of  more  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  than 
this  same  road,  which  is  to  bring  us  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Ohio  valley  and  all  the  intervening  region  of  coun* 
try,  for  the  rich  trade  and  commerce  of  which  this  city  is  the 
natural  depot.  Although  the  report  will  be  read,  as  it  should 
be,  by  every  one,  we  will  give  a  summary  of  such  salient 
features  in  it  as  are  more  strikingly  important. 

The  first  division,  embracing  eighty-eight  miles,  from  the 
city  of  Osyka,  a  fraction  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Mississippi 
State  line,  was  completed  in  August  last,  since  which  time 
daily  passenger  and  freight  trains  have  been  running.  The 
public  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  contrary  to  what  was 
anticipated,  the  travel  and  traffic  on  this  section  of  the  road 
have  more  than  equalled  the  expenses.  Another  interesting 
fact  has  been  established  in  the  construction  of  this  work. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great  deal  of  the  *' trem- 
bling prairies,''  which  are  marshy  bogs,  composed  of  layers 
of  vegetable  matter  and  earth,  occasionally  separated  by 
strata  of  river  clay.     Experienced  men,  and  even  engineers. 
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confidently  predicted  that  it  was  impracticable  to  build  a  rail- 
road over  these  prairies.  The  falsity  of  these  predictions  and 
fears  have  been  demonstrated.  The  route  over  the  four  and 
three-quarter  miles  of  prairie,  terminating  at  Bayou  La* 
branche,  is  as  substantial  as  any  part  of  the  Jackson  railroad. 
Beyond  the  thirtieth  mile  the  road  traverses  the  two  passes  of 
Manchac,  which  are  crossed  by  two  substantial  bridges,  one 
1,800  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  700  feet,  each  provided  with 
drawbridges.  These  bridges  are  perfectly  firm,  without  the 
slightest  variation  in  their  original  adjustment. 

On  this  division  there  is  sixteen  miles  of  swamp,  over  which 
the  road  is  supported  upon  cypress  crib  work  about  four  feet 
high.  This  distance  is  in  process  of  being  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  whole  distance  between 
the  city  and  Bayou  Labranche  will  be  filled  up  and  ballasted, 
and  the  first  forty-six  miles  of  road,  which  was  so  often  pro- 
nounced impracticable,  will  not  be  surpassed  for  efficiency  and 
all  practical  purjioses  by  any  road  in  the  country. 

Of  the  first  Mississippi  division,  from  Osyka  to  Jackson, 
ninety -five  miles,  seventeen  miles  are  now  ready  for  the  rails, 
and  the  grading  of  seven  more  will  soon  be  completed.  On 
this  division  there  are  fifteen  more  miles  under  contract. 

The  second  Mississippi  division,  from  Jackson  to  Canton, 
twenty-three  and  a  quarter  miles,  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  road  will  be  opened  for  transportation  towards 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  third  Mississippi  division  extends  from  Canton  to  the 
Tennessee,  two  hundred  and  four  miles.  For  certain  reasons 
of  a  local  character,  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  road  has 
been  retarded  by  the  defalcation  of  some  of  the  Mississippi 
subscribers.  The  suspension  of  the  work,  however,  is  deemed 
to  be  only  temporary.  From  the  completion  or  progress  of 
this  road,  and  that  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  the 
lateral  roads  from  the  Mississippi  to  Louisville  and  Nashville 
and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  wnich  the  two  former  roads  in- 
tercept, the  president  sees  in  the  distance,  and  not  a  remote 
distance,  a  direct  communication  between  the  northern  lakes 
and  the  Gulf,  by  which  New  Orleans  will  be  made  the  entre- 
pot of  a  region  of  country  not  surpassed  in  fertility  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  by  any  country  in  the  world. 

Financial  Department. — The  finances  of  the  company 
(although  at  this  period  of  money  pressure  they  cannot  realize 
on  their  credits  as  exi>editiou8ly  as  would  be  desired)  are  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  Our  spa,ce  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
the  details.  For  particulars  we  refer  to  the  report,  which  is 
remarkably  comprehensive  and  intelligible,  a  fact  not  com- 
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mon  to  all  reports.  By  judicious  and  enlightened  legislation, 
by  which  negotiable  credits  or  bonds  were  substituted  for  the 
annual  subscriptions  from  the  city  and  State,  the  company 
have  been  put  in  possession  in  advance  of  a  large  amount  of 
means,  which,  if  the  terms  had  permitted,  might  at  once  have 
been  made  available.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  make 
a  loan  on  the  ^'construction  bonds,"  as  they  were  called — 
which  were  predicated  on  the  taxes — a  debt  of  current  expenses 
has  accumidated  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  which  was 
converted  into  bills  payable  at  convenient  periods.  To  meet 
these  bills  it  became  indispensable  to  negotiate  bonds,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  the  president  should  proceed  to  the 
north,  or  to  Europe,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  the  object. 
How  ably  and  successfully  he  succeeded  in  his  mission  the 
public  has  been  before  advised.  He  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  loan  in  Europe  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in 
selling  bonds  to  the  amount  of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  on  more  favorable  terms  than  were  anticipated.  He 
also  contracted  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  to  lay  the 
road  between  Jackson  and  Canton,  23J  miles.  This  part  of 
the  president's  report  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  so- 
licit for  it  porticular  attention. 

The  feature  of  this  report  that  will  be  most  apt  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  provoke  its  unqualified  appro- 
bation is,  the  singular  prudence  and  judgment  of  management 
by  which  the  expenditures  of  the  company  and  its  operations 
have  been  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  means 
and  circumstances.  We  notice  no  extravagant  schemes  for 
pushing  on  the  work  without  the  requisite  provision  of  funds, 
no  ill-advised  contracts  with  irresponsible  individuals,  no 
wasteful  accumulations  of  stock  and  materials,  no  loss  of  in- 
terest upon  suspended  debts.  There  seems,  from  the  report 
before  us,  to  have  been  throughout  the  management  a  provi- 
dent adaption  of  means  to  ends.  We  deem  one  fact  stated 
by  the  president  of  most  gratifying  intelligence,  and  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  financial  skill,  that  not- 
withstanding the  unprecedented  pressure  of  monetary  affairs, 
and  the  distrust  of  railroad  securities,  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  Railroad  Company  have  never  had  a  note  or  bill  pro- 
tested. We  again  say  to  our  readers,  and  they  are  all  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  read  the  whole  report  through.' 


CHARGES  ON  RAIIWAT  TRAFFIC. 

The  Boston  Post  of  the  26th  contains  a  somewhat  elaborate 
article  upon  the  question,  '^  Ought  the  charges  on  railway 
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tri^c  be  increased?"  The  reports  of  several  railway  com- 
panies to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  Post  says,  jus- 
tify the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  expenses  of  railways  have  increased,  since 
1842,  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

2.  That  the  merchandise  traffic  has  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  passenger. 

3.  That  the  rates  charged  for  merchandise  traffic  have 
hitherto  been  scarcely  remunerative. 

A  statement  is  given  showing  the  number  of  miles  run, 
and  the  total  receipts,  expenses,  and  nett  income  per  mile, 
from  1842  to  1854,  inclusive,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  whilst 
the  receipts  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  expenses 
have  largely  increased,  and  the  nett  income  has  diminished 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  expenses  of  handling  freight  absorb  about  ninety-one 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  therefrom.  It  is  stated  that  one  su- 
perintendent carried  one  thousand  four  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  ten  miles  for  1,600  cents.  Other  prominent  facts  are 
given,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  railroad  policy 
must  be  changed  ;  that  a  reciprocal  duty  is  incumbent  upon 
both  parties,  the  company  and  the  public.  The  writer  sums 
up  his  argument  thus : 

^^  Railroad  proprietors  should  not  be  too  exacting  on  the 
one  hand,  neither  should  the  public  expect  too  much  on  the 
other.  Passengers  and  merchandise  should  be  transported  at 
as  low  rates  as  are  consistent  with  safety,  economy  and  re- 
muneration for  capital  invested ;  and  the  public  should  be 
willing  to  concede  such  compensation  as  is  fair  in  comparison 
with  other  business.  A  railway  company  is  merely  a  stage- 
driver  and  a  teamster  upon  a  large  scale.  '  Live  and  let  live' 
is  a  good  maxim  in  all  business  ;  and  railway  transportation 
should  form  no  exception  to  so  good  a  general  rule.*' 


ALABAMA  COAL. 


The  steamer  Isabella,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Ala- 
bama Coal  Mining  Company,  is  now  fitting  up  for  a  towboat, 
and  will  be  tKe  first  of  a  line  of  steamers  and  barges  which 
the  company  intend  to  establish  as  a  sure  conveyance  of  their 
coal  to  the  different  markets.  The  coal  from  these  mines  is 
said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad 
Company,  whose  road  runs  through  these  coal  regions,  for 
this  new  trade  ;  also  to  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors  com- 
posing the  Alabama  Coal  Mining  Company.     We  hope  that 
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this  company  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  coal  trade,  so  as  to 
avoid,  in  a  measure,  the  fluctuations  to  which  it  has  always 
been  subjected  here  as  well  as  in  Mobile.  These  mines  are 
situated  in  the  counties  north  of  tliis  place,  through  which 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroad  passes.  These  counties 
abound  in  coal  mines,  which  are  inexhaustible,  as,  also,  in 
minerals  of  different  kinds,  which,  when  ftilly  developed, 
must  make  this  one  of  the  richest  of  the  southern  States. 


6E3L0GY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  has  already  been  published  in  several  papers  of  our  State 
that  I  have  discovered,  on  my  geological  tour  through  the 
southeastern  counties  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  very  im- 

Sortant  and  really  inexhaustible  deposit  of  shell-marl.  This 
eposit  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Clark  county.  I  found  it 
first  on  the  plantation  of  Gen.  W.  B.  Trotter,  in  a  deep  gully, 
with  high  and  perpendicular  bluffs,  on  section  3,  township 
10,  range  T  west,  about  20  feet  under  the  surface,  cropping 
out  in  the  gully.  This  really  valuable  deposit  of  marl  is  evi- 
dently a  member  of  the  tertiary  (eocene)  lime  formation, 
which  is  so  well  developed  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our 
State.  This  formation  is  similar  to  the  cretaceous  formation 
of  the  secondary  period,  of  which  it  is  most  evidently  a  con- 
tinuation.    It  consists — 

1 .  Of  a  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  or  white  limestone,  in 
many  localities  eminently  fit  for  burning  quick  lime  ; 

2.  Of  a  soft  aluminous  carbonate  of  lime,  an  inferior  kind 
of  marl,  and 

3.  Of  a  fine  green  sand,  full  of  tertiary  shells,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  generally  better  than  our  green  sands  of  the 
upper  and  lower  cretaceous  formation  of  the  secondary  j>eriod, 
and  eminently  fit  for  a  marl  of  prairie  and  heavy  clay  soils. 

The  deposit  of  fine  marl  above  mentioned  takes  the  place 
of  the  green  sand  of  the  tertiary  lime  formation ;  it  consists, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  detritus  of  shells  and  their  former 
inmates,  the  decayed  moUusks.  This  bed  of  sand  is  not  con- 
fined to  Gen.  Trotter's  plantation.  I  found  it  also  outcrop- 
ping along  the  bluff  of  the  Chickasawhay  river.  This  bluff 
18  in  that  locality  (section  3,  township  10,  range  7  west)  very 
nearly  100  feet  high  ;  the  deposit  of  marl  appears  for  miles 
along  the  river,  and  forms  its  bed  for  more  than  one  mile  ;  it 
is  in  some  places  at  least  50  feet  thick.  This  deposit  appears 
to  dip  from  east  to  west ;  its  strike  is  decidedly  from  north  to 
south.  At  the  first  view  of  this  deposit  of  marl,  I  recognized 
ts  8  uperior  quality,  and  its  great  importance  for  a  purely 
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agricultural  State,  as  ours  is.  I  declared  it  instantly  the  best 
marl  I  ever  had  seen,  but  a  rapid  analysis  to  which  I  have, 
since  my  return  to  our  university,  submitted  the  s|)ecimens 
of  marl  collected  partly  on  Gen.  Trotter's  plantation,  partly 
on  the  bluff  of  the  Chickasawhay  river,  has  by  far  exceeded 
my  expectation. 
According  to  this  analysis,  thesmarl  contains  in  100  parts — 

Iron  and  soluble  alumina 8.000 

Carbonate  of  lime - 32 .954 

Phosphate  of  lime - 3.352 

Sulphate  of  lime 3.648 

Chloride  of  ma^piesium 900 

Potash  and  ammonia 6»d40, 

Insoluble  silica  and  alumina ••••- 41 .530' 

Hygroscopic  water  and  loss 1.740 

100.000 

According  to  the  above  analysis,  100  pounds  of  the  marl 
contain  58.460  parts  of  soluble  matter.  This  soluble  matter 
consists  of  8  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina ;  nearly  33 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  3.352  pounds  of  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  3.684  pounds  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  9-10  of  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  magnesium ;  7.840,  or  very  nearly  8  pounds  of 
alkalies,  mostly  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  this  marl  must  be  a  most 
excellent  manure,  especially  for  light  soils,  of  which  the 
northern,  middle  and  southern  parts  of  our  State  abound.  It 
contributes  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  deposit  of  the 
marl,  that  it  is  not  only  situated  in  a  region  where  it  is  emi- 
nently applicable,  but  that  it  is  immediately  on  a  navigable 
river,  and  within  a  mile  or  two  only  from  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad ;  it  can,  therefore,  easily  be  transported  to 
many  counties  of  this  State  and  of  Alabama. 

Of  what  importance  good  marl  is  for  an  agricultural  State 
is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey ;  a  large  part  of  the  land  of  those 
States  is  actually  renewed  by  the  effect  of  marl,  and  I  doubt 
whether  either  of  those  States  can  produce  such  a  superior 
marl  as  that  of  the  deposit  of  Clarke  county,  which  is,  indeed, 
not  much  inferior  to  guano,  and  for  some  soils  of  our  State 
even  better. 

The  great  importance  of  this  deposit  of  marl  for  our  State 
has  induced  me  to  hasten  the  publication  of  its  discovery  and 
quality,  and  I  now  invite  the  agricultural  public  to  avail 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  fine  manure,  and  to  in- 
form the  undersigned  of  itfi  effect. 

The  tertiary  lime  formation  in  Clarke  and  Wayne  counties 
does  not  only  afford  this  fine  marl,  but,  as  I  have  already  re- 
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marked,  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  hard  carbonate  of  lime  or 
limestone,  yields  in  some  places  a  most  excellent  material  for 
burning  quick-lime.  Such  a  locality  I  found  in  Wayne 
county,  on  Round  Hill,  near  Limestone  creek,  immediately 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  on  the  plantation  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Miller.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  lime- 
stone to  be  found,  viz:  a  very  hard  white  limestone,  hard 
enough  for  building ;  a  soft  limestone  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  rather  brittle ;  and  lastly,  a  shell  limestone,  nearly 
entirely  formed  of  tertiary  shells,  especially  of  the  genus 
Pecten,  and  still  more  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and, 
therefore,  very  yellow.  I  collected  specimens  of  all  those  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  an  analysis  of  them  has  given  the  follow- 
ing results: 

No.  1.  The  hard  limestone  consists  in  100  parts  of— 

1.  Insoluble  silica  and  alomina 6 .300  per  cent. 

2.  Oxide  of  iron  and  soluble  alumina 7.200      ** 

3.  Carbonate  of  lime 86.500      <« 

No.  2.  The  soft  limestone  contains  in  100  parts — 

1.  Insoluble  silica  and  alumina - 15.050  ** 

2.  Iron  and  soluble  alumina 5.350  ** 

3.  Carbonate  of  lime ^9.500  ** 

No.  3.  The  shell  limestone  contains — 

1.  Insoluble  silica  and  alumina 9.200      *< 

2.  Oxide  of  iron  and  soluble  alumina • • 6.650      '' 

3.  Carbonate  of  lime 84.150      *< 

Carbonate  of  lime  contains,  besides  the  lime,  carbonic  acid 
gas  at  the  rate  of  43.708  per  cent.  No.  1  contains,  therefore, 
in  100  pounds  only  48.693  pounds  of  pure  quick-lime;  No.  2 
only  44.809  pounds ;  and  No.  3  only  47.370  pounds.  If  well 
burned,  100  pounds  of  No.  1  will,  nevertheless,  weigh  62.193 
pounds,  but  13.500  pounds  are  impurities,  and  only  48.693 
pounds  are  pure  lime ;  100  pounds  of  No.  2,  well  burned, 
will  yield  65.304  pounds,  but  44.809  pounds  are  only  pure 
lime,  and  20.495  pounds  are  impurities  mixed  with  it^,  100 
pounds  of  No.  3,  well  burned,  will  yield  63.220  pounds,  but 
47.370  pounds  are  only  pure  lime,  and  15.850  pounds  are  im- 
purities. It  is,  therefore,  evident  No.  1,  the  hard  limestone, 
is  the  best  for  making  quick-lime ;  it  not  only  yields  most, 
but  gives  also  the  purest  lime.  If  we  have  such  fine  material 
for  manufacturing  quick-lime  in  our  own  State,  why  do  we 
not  use  it?  Why  do  we  purchase  our  lime  from  other  States, 
especially  from  the  north,  if  we  can  make  it  ourselves  fully  as 
good  and  much  cheaper  than  we  buy  it? 

L.  HARPER. 

University  of  Mississippi, 
Geological  and  AgncuUural  department. 
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HINING  STATISTICS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  Trask,  the  geologist  of  the  State  of  California,  in  his 
recent  report  to  the  legislature,  states  that  the  area  that  is 
now  known  to  contain  valuable  deposites  of  gold  is  believed 
to  be  at  least  six  times  greater  than  that  which  was  developed 
during  the  years  of  1848  and  1849,  while  the  number  of 
miners  actually  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  gold  is  less  than 
those  of  1862 ;  yet  the  export  of  the  year  last  past  exceeds  by 
nine  millions  the  total  exports  of  the  former  year. 

The  capital  invested  in  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  quartz 
mines  he  states  as  follows : 

Investments        -----    |1, 127,000 
Gross  receipts     -----      2,157,000 

Total  capital  and  products  for  1854        -  -    $3,284,610 

From  the  above  it  appears,  says  Dr.  Trask,  that  the  aggre- 
gate product  of  these  mines  is  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
Sroduct  of  the  State,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  known  with  any 
egree  of  certainty. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  actively  employed  in  ex- 
tracting the  ores  and  in  reducing  the  same  amounts  to  six 
hundred  and  ten,  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  engaged  in  the  other  branch  of  mining  in  the  State. 

He  gives  also  the  number  of  water  companies  for  mining 
purposes ;  the  number  of  miles  constructed  in  seven  of  the 
mining  counties,  and  their  value  in  each  county,  as  follows : 

Coonties.                                                  No.  Compaolet.  No.  Mflei .  Vthiatlwi. 

Amador 15  129  |998,000 

Calaverae 12  165  397,000 

Eldorado 10  173  380,000 

Nevada 27  210  412,006 

Placer 11  160  369,000 

Sierra 14  137  180,000 

Ttoolumne 20  185  446,000 

Total 109  1,159  2,470,000 


6MI1O6ICAL  REHASKS  REIATIN6  TO  TIE  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

BT  WILLIAM   P.   ROBERTS. 

Since  my  return  from  an  examination  of  the  coal  and  other 
mineral  deposits  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  with  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Choc- 
taw and  Cherokee  Indians,  I  have  been  frequently  requested 
to  make  known  to  the  public  the  impression  derived  from  an 
exposing,  laborious,  and  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
gwlogical  tour,  with  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained will  contribute  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
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the  wonderfiil  and  varied  resources  of  the  richest  portion  of 
this  great  republic — a  section  of  our  country  not  well  known, 
where  persons  seeking  investments  of  this  kind  will  find  the 
most  reliable  and  tempting  opportunities,  and  where  the  in- 
dustrious farmer  and  mechanic  and  other  operatives  (whom 
it  seems  are  likely,  considering  the  present  situation  and 
ftiture  prospects  of  Europe,  to  emigrate  to  this  free  and  happy 
Union  m  much  larger  numbers  than  hitherto  they  have  done) 
will  find  the  most  desirable  locations  for  their  future  homes,. 
My  examinations  were  made  on  horseback,  in  a  section  of  our 
country  where  I  had  not  before  been,  and,  considering  the 
time  spent,  were  very  thorough  and  extensive,  as  the  speci- 
mens 1  collected  will  show. 

In  one  State  alone  (Arkansas)  I  travelled  near  four  thousand 
miles  with  the  same  animal,  gathering  minerals,  such  as  ores 
of  iron  of  very  great  variety,  copper,  galena,  and  argentifer- 
ous lead,  zinc  of  the  finest  quality,  coal  of  several  kinds, 
with  granite,  marble,  lime  and  sandstone,  breccia,  and  other 
geological  material,  which  may  hereafter  be  profitably  worked 
for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  which  have  since  been 
forwarded  to  me,  the  variety  and  richness  of  which  will  show 
to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  such  subjects  the  importance 
the  great  west  and  southwest  will  become,  at  no  distant  day, 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  This  opinion  I  am  sustained 
in  by  the  examinations  of  many  gentlemen  well  known,  to 
science  and  the  world,  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  call 
and  examine  them.  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  and  cour- 
teous people  residing  there  for  many  kind  oflices  and  facilities 
afforded  me  in  sending  my  collection  from  interior  points  to 
places  on  the  river  or  other  highways,  and  I  take  much  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  their  kindness  and  my  obligations. 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that  a  frank,  open,  and  enlarged 
hospitality  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  the  settlers  of  Ar- 
kansas. Wherever  I  called  at  a  house,  however  humble,  for 
accommodation  for  the  night,  the  reply  was,  *^  Alight  and 
come  in  ;*  *  and  lalways  found  myself  treated  better  than  them- 
selves, and  I  felt  as  much  security  in  travelling  as  I  should 
in  any  of  the  middle  or  eastern  States.  I  frequently  and  fully 
told  them  that  my  object  was  to  inform  myself  of  the  re- 
sources, mineral  and  a^cultural,  of  their  State,  and  to  use 
that  knowledge  in  making  it  known  to  enterprising  and  well- 
qualified  emigrants.  This  announcement  was  always  received 
by  them  with  pleasure.  The  people  generally  are  quite  as 
intelligent  and  shrewd  as  persons  filling  similar  positions  in 
any  part  of  our  country,  and  any  one  who  should  go  among 
them,  expecting  to  find  it  otherwise,  will  soon  be  disabused 
on  this  point. 
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INTBODUCTION  OF  NEW  PLANTS. 

Tbe  seeds  of  another  useful  plant  which  has  recently  been  introduced  by  the 
Patent  Office  are  those  of  the  Spurry  (Spirgula  arvensis,)  which,  as  a  green 
manure,  has  been  found  most  signally  beneficial  on  poor,  dry,  sandy  soils.  It 
may  either  be  sown  in  autumn,  on  the  wheat  stubble,  or  after  early  potatoes, 
and  ploughed  under  in  spring,  preparatory  to  the  annual  crop;  or  it  may  be  used 
to  replace  the  naked  fallow,  whicn  is  often  hurtful  to  lands  of  so  light  a  charac- 
ter. In  the  latter  case  tlie  first  sowing  may  take  place  in  March,  the  second  in 
May,  and  the  third  in  July,  eacli  crop  oeing  ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  tlie  new  seed  then  sown  and  harrowed.  When  the  third  crop  is 
ploughed  in  the  land  is  ready  for  a  crop  of  winter  grain.  Green  manuring,  or 
the  ploughing  under  of  green  crops  in  their  living  state,  attracted  the  early  atten- 
tion of  civilized  men,  and  has  been  practised  more  or  less  from  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  He  recommended  green  plants  to  be  ploughed  into  the  soil,  and  even  that 
crops  should  be  cultivated  for  that  purpose;  for  these,  he  says,  **  enrich  the  earth 
as  much  as  dung.'*  The  lupin  is  named  as  an  excellent  manure  by  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  agriculture,  and  is  cultivated  at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Tuscany,  and  tlie  south  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ploughed  into  the 
soil. 

The  ploughing  under  of  green  crops  is  directly  opposed  to  burning  peat,  or 
turf,  in  regard  to  intention  and  effect,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  where  the 
basis  of  vegetable  mould  is  to  be  increased.  Tlie  soil  manured  by  them  receives 
all  the  vegetable  food  contained  in  the  seed  sown,  the  quantity  of  which  in  peas 
and  buckwheat  is  not  very  inconsiderable.  Some  plants  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  peas,  turnips,  clover.  Sec,  push  down  their  roots  into  the  soil  far  below 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  plough,  and  whatever  nutriment  they  find  there  they 
suck  up  and  bring  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  green  manure,  and  administer  it 
to  the  growth  other  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye;  the  principle  being 
to  enrich  the  soil  by  setting  a  quick  growing  plant  to  draw  organic  matter  from 
the  air,  and  inorganic  from  the  sub-soil,  and  then  ploughing  it  in.  When  the 
green  crops  are  turned  into  the  soil,  besides  enriching  its  staple  with  fertilizing 
matter,  they  promote  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of  woody  fibre  buried 
near  the  surface,  which  is  a  useless  incumbrance  in  an  undecayed  state,  so  far  as 
any  immediate  effect  is  concerned.  In  general,  they  should  be  ploughed  imder, 
if  possible,  when  in  flower,  or  at  the  time  when  the  flower  is  opening;  for,  in  this 
age  of  growth,  they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  soluble  matter. 

For  poor,  light,  and  sandy  soils,  these  manures  do  well;  and  also  for  poor 
clays,  which,  however,  are  much  improved  by  having  the  subsoil  burnt,  or  rather 
charred,  with  peat,  spent  tan-bark,  saw-dust,  apple  pomace,  or  any  other  cheap 
fuel.  And  as  green  vegetable  matters  ferment,  or  sour,  when  undergoing  decom- 
position, the  land  should  be  limed  just  before  or  soon  after  ploughing  under  the 
plants. 

The  vegetables  ^own  for  this  purpose  should  possess  the  following  properties 
in  order  to  be  cultivated  with  economy,  and  attain  the  desired  end:  1st.  They 
should  flourish  on  poor  soils;  2d,  should  require  but  little  labor  of  cultivation; 
3d,  have  cheap  seed;  4th,  be  of  ouick  and  sure  growth;  5th,  stand  all  weathers 
and  vermin;  6th,  run  their  roots  aeep;  7th,  bring  up  such  inorganic  matter  from 
the  subsoil  as  the  succeeding  crops  require;  8th,  should  smother  weeds;  and  9th, 
should  produce  a  large  quantity  of  herbage  that  will  readily  decay  in  the  soil. 

[Union. 
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CILTIVATION  UP  THE  Sl'GAB  CANE  IN  THE  EiST. 

The  following  interesting  paper  was  recently  addressed  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  Patent  Office,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Balistier,  who,  it 
will  be  recollected,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  East  as  United  States  consul  at 
Singapore,  and  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  this  government  in  other  far-distant 
quarters  of  the  globe  : 

Washington,  May  17,  1855. 

Sir  :  My  attention  was  arrested  sometime  a^o  by  a  newspaper  paragraph  stat- 
ing that  one  of  our  national  ships  had  been  sent  to  the  island  of  Penang,  in  the 
SUaits  of  Malacca,  at  the  instance  of  some  southern  sugar  planters,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  sugar  canes  to  be  used  as  seed  for  their  use.  Subsequently)  the  same 
pUDlic  channel  fi;ave  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  with  the  desirable  supply  of 
cane  ;  and,  finally,  more  recently,  while  in  conversation  with  you,  1  learned  that 
the  effbrt  to  introduce  that  species  of  cane  had  tailed,  in  consequence  of  their 
decay  in  the  homeward  passage. 

On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  remarks,  which  may  not  be  inappro- 
priately laid  before  you  in  your  official  situation,  which  I  the  more  readily  do,  as 
it  may  deter  fVirther  attempt  at  bringing  into  our  unsuitable  climate  the  Salangor 
cane,  which,  fi'om  personal  knowledge,  I  know  to  be  almost  exclusively  planted 
on  the  sugar  estates  of  Province  Wellesley,  the  only  sugar  fields  near  Penang» 
for  on  the  island  itself  there  are  no  sugar  plantations. 

Province  Wellesley,  close  opposite  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  commonly 
called  Poolo-Penang,  lays  near  the  equator,  in  north  latitude  5P  20',  and  east 
longitude  lOOO  dU'.  The  cane  in  question,  where  first  it  originated  l*know  not, 
but  it  takes  its  name  from  the  river  and  district  of  Salanffo,  about  lO  south  and 
east  of  Penang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  aforesaid.  This  cane,  which  is  large 
and  heavy,  is  unusually  hard,  and  it  requires  the  pressure  of  a  powertui  mill  to 
extract  its  juice,  which,  be  it  allowed,  is  renowned  for  itssacharine  properties. 
But  the  objection,  which  J  judge  to  be  fatal  to  it  in  any  southern  region  of  the 
United  States,  is  that  as  under  the  equartor  as  at  Singapore,  and  near  to  it  as  at 
Province  Wellesley,  it  does  not  mature  under  sixteen  to  eighteen  months,  it  could 
be  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  or  even  syrup,  in  Texas  or  Louisi- 
ana, where  the  regular  order  of  the  seasons  requires  the  cane  to  be  ripe  and  fit 
for  being  cut  in  ten  months  at  furthest  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  before  the 
setting  in  of  the  frost. 

After  Thany  years  of  personal  experience  of  cane  cultivation  in  the  western 
and  eastern  hemisphere,  I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  of  all  the  varieties  that 
have  fallen  under  ray  observation,  I  have  met  wiUi  none  that  require  90  long  a 
time  to  come  to  maturity  as  the  Salangor,  and  I  am  equally  warranted  in  declar- 
ing that  whoever  recommended  its  introduction  into  this  country  for  a  useful  pur- 
pose conM  not  have  taken  into  account  the  shortness  of  our  hot  season,  at  the 
end  of  which  this  description  of  canes  would  be  found  to  contain  juice  but  very 
sliffhly  sweet,  and,  consequently,  unfitted  for  the  use  of  our  sugar  planters. 

But  though  the  Salangor  cane  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  reason  above  given,  the  same  objection  may  not  hold  against  another 
species  of  sugar-cane  obtainable  in  the  same  locality,  viz :  Province  W^ellesley, 
Malacca,  and  Singapore,  the  three  principal  ports  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  where 
it  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Yeboo-tillort  or  egg-cane,  because  of  the  swel- 
ling between  the  joints,  which  gives  it,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Malays,  an 
egg-like  appearance  there,  tUlor  signifying  egg,  and  Weboo  a  cane.  This  species 
is  less  robust  and  hard  than  the  other,  and  is  furthermore  unlike  it,  being  yellow 
when  ripe,  smoth  and  glassy,  whereas  the  Salangor  is  deep  green,  and  fuzzy  on 
the  outside.  The  tilhr  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  other  of  ripening  and 
being  fit  for  cutting  in  from  ten  to  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  planting, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  time  required  by  the  West  India,  Bourbon,  or 
Java  red  canes,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  east.  If  not  possessed  of  the  great 
sacharine  quality  of  the  Salangor,  the  tUlor  is  nevertheless  a  profitable  cane,  as 
the  juice  extracted  fh>m  it,  with  a  moderate  pressure  of  the  cylinders,  range  from 
nine  to  eleven  degrees,  of  Beaume's  sacharometer,  on  good  ground  seldom  fall- 
ing below  ten  degrees,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  making  returns  in 
fWe  to  seven  months  less  time  than  the  other. 

Now,  it  is  to  this  variety  of  cane  that  I  would  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  introducing  changes  which  natural  degeneration  in  most 
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plants  renders  necessary  from  time  to  tune,  and  which  experience  teaches  is  as 
necessary  to  the  sugar-cane  as  to  any  oiher  vegetable  production.  Through  our 
consular  or  private  agents  at  Singapore  or  Penang  supplies  might  be  obtained  by 
transmitting  directions  to  have  cuttings  laid  horizontally  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth, 
deposited  to  a  considerable  thickness  in  the  bottom  of  a  case  of  convenient  size, 
for  transportation.  The  case  should  be  allowed  to  remain  open  for  some  days, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  if  the  cuttnigs,  which  have  been  slightly  covered 
over  with  earth,  throw  out  shoots,  and  if  ascertained  to  be  doing  well,  then  an 
inch  or  two  of  additional  earth  should  be  laid  upon  them,  and  the  glazed  sides  of 
the  case  should  be  closed  and  hermetically  sealed,  to  exclude  the  atmosphere. 
The  case,  so  closed,  ma^  be  conveyed  in  perfect  safety  on  a  secluded  part  of  the 
deck  of  a  merchant  ship  to  the  United  States  during  the  summer,  care  being 
taken  not  to  open  the  case  or  to  break  Uie  panes  of  glass,  and  thus  admit  the 
saline  air  of  the  sea  to  them. 

While  on  this  subject,  allow  me  further  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  Chinese 
mode  of  sugar-cane  cultivation,  which  differs  from  ours  in  placing  horizontally  the 
cuttings  in  a  shallow  drill,  the  cutting  having  been  previously  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  put  by  in  a  shaded  place  at  the  time  of  cutting  down  the  field.  The  bundles 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  manner  until  within  about  ten  days  of  planting 
time,  when  they  are  placed  upright  in  a  shallow  pit,  untied,  and  fenced  all  aroond 
the  pit  wiUi  rich  earth,  and  slightly  covered  over  with  cane  leaves.  In  about  one 
week  they  throw  out  shoots  nom  the  sides,  which,  when  about  sn  inch  long, 
indicate  that  they  are  ready  for  setting  out  in  the  drills  aforesaid,  and  are  then 
diflhtly  covered  with  earth. 

%y  tiiis  process  a  whole  month  is  gained  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  sticking 
the  cuttings  into  the  ground,  which  usually  renders  about  a  third  or  a  half  of  It 
unproductive,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  ground  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
is  buried,  whereas  by  the  Chinese  process  every  eye  is  fully  developed,  and  be- 
comes productive,  and,  as  before  said,  a  whole  month  is  gained,  a  boon  of  no 
little  importance  in  the  limited  seasons  of  our  sugar-producing  coimtry. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Balistier. 

iGBICUlTURAl  DIVISION  OP  THE  PATENT  OPFICE. 

Insects  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to  Vegetation. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  that  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  office  is  that  of  em- 
ploying a  gentleman  to  investigate  the  habits  of  insects  injunous  and  beneficial 
to  crops.  The  vast  amount  of  benefit  that  must  arise  from  such  an  inquiry  is 
hardly  perhaps  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  persons ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
&il  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  most  useful  information  among  cultivators,  and 
of  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
originating  precautions  and  sugffestinff  ideas  for  the  more  efiectual  protection  of 
the  productions  of  the  fields  and  gardens  from  attacks  of  insects.  The  informa- 
tion we  at  present  possess  about  them  is  so  limited,  and  the  methods  suggested  ' 
for  destroying  them  so  varied  and  ill-digested,  that  any  step  towards  a  more 
exact  study  of  their  habits  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  gentleman 
chosen  by  Judge  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  this  investigation  is  Mr. 
Townsend  Glover,  already  sufficiently  well  known  as  an  artist  and  naturalist  of 
promising  talents.  He  has  been  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject  with  a  de- 
votion and  enthusiasm  which  spring  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  him  and  a  confidence  of  success.  While  stuoying  the  habits 
of  insects  he  illustrates  them,  with  a  view  of  more  accurately  descrihing  them  ; 
riving  at  the  same  time  such  remedies  for  their  destruction  or  diminution  as  may 
be  ascertained  to  be  most  efiTectnal. 

Mr.  Glover  is  now  turning  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  insects  perni- 
cious and  beneficial  to  rice,  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  the  oranffe  plant, 
and  for  that  purpose  lefl  this  city  some  days  a^o  for  Florida,  in  which  State  be 
expects  to  have  such  opportunities  and  facilities  as  his  investigations  demand. 
He  has  been  also  directed  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  white-rot  in 
the  live  oak,  and  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  remedy.  During  the  past  year 
be  was  engaged  in  watching  the  operations  of  the  rice  and  cotton  insects  in  the 
Oarolinas,  G^rgia,  and  Alabama,  as  also  those  of  the  com  and  ffrain  insects  of 
the  middle  and  northern  States,  while  he  continued  to  direct  his  attention,  at 
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every  fittiog  occasion,  to  those  insects  which  attack  Tines  and  fruit  trees.  To 
point  out  to  the  farmer  the  insects  beneficial  to  him  is  in  some  measure  to  insure 
their  protection  from  wanton  destruction,  and  have  their  natural  co-operation  in 
aiding  to  secure  from  injury  the  fruits  of  human  industry. 

In  the  next  annual  reoort,  now  printing,  will  be  found  en^ravin^  prepared  on 
stone  by  Mr.  Glover  or  many  of  these  insects.  They  will  be  careiuily  studied 
by  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  no  common 
interest,  benefiting  as  it  must  do  every  portion  of  the  Union,  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Glover  will  be  duly  estimated  by  every  agriculturist  and  obtain  for  him  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

IMPORTAM  TO  COTTON  PLASTERS. 

An  enterprising  gentleman  named  G.  R.  Griffith  has  been  perfecting  an  inven- 
tion by  which  cotton  may  be  got  to  market  and  the  seaboard,  in  spite  of  low 
water  in  the  southern  rivers;  and  he  left  here  this  afternoon  for  the  south  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  invention  to  the  planters.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  being  merely  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  ba^,  so 
constructed  that  any  number  of  them  may  be  connected  together  in  the  fauiion 
of  a  raft,  and  either  towed  down  the  shallow  streams  by  a  steamer  of  light 
draught  or  piloted  by  hands  on  the  cotton,  two  men  being  'able  to  manage  one 
hundred  bales.  Twelve  inches  of  water  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  transportation 
of  cotton  by  means  ef  these  patent  floaters;  and  if  they  can  be  succes^uUy  intro- 
duced, the  condition  of  the  streams  hereafter  will  be  no  barrier  to  supplying  the 
markets  with  the  great  southern  staple.  Mr.  Griffith  gave  a  practical  exhibition 
of  his  invention  at  this  port  a  few  days  since,  and,  I  believe,  entirely  satisfied 
.those  present  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 


CABOB  TREE,  OR  ST.  JOHN'S  BREAD. 

Amon^  the  recent  importation  of  seeds  from  Alicanti,  Spain,  says  the  Wash- 
ington I;nion,  were  those  of  the  Carob  tree,  the  pods  of  which,  wlien  ripe,  con- 
tain a  few  drops  of  a  substance  resembling  honey.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is 
supposed  that  this  tree  is  identical  with  the  one  upon  which  St.  John  fed  while 
in  the  wilderness,  and  hence  sometimes  is  called  St.  John's  bread.  It  blooms 
twice  a  year — at  the  end  of  January  or  the  first  of  Februarv,  and  about  the  middle 
of  September — and,  when  well  watered,  grows  to  a  considerable  height  and  size, 
sometimes  spreading  to  such  a  decree  as  to  liave  a  circumference  of  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  bearing  upwards  of  a  ton  of  pods.  Voung 
trees,  only  a  year  old,  often  have  stems  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  with  branches 
ten  or  twelve  feet  loiuf.  Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  devour  the  pods  with  great 
avidity,  and,  if  well  fed  upon  them,  will  become  extremely  fat,  or  in  good  con- 
dition to  work.  This  tree,  doubtless,  will  succeed  well  in  the  southern,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  middle  States.  Thus  it  is  that  the  interest  government  takes  in 
the  success  of  the  science  of  ajrriculture  not  only  tends  to  improve  the  science  at 
home,  but  collects  the  seeds  of  all  climes  to  swell  its  own  product. 


SIATE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAW  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COllMBIA. 

We  insert,  as  of  general  interest  to  all  of  our  readers,  the  negro  laws  of  the 
District  cf  Columbia.  They  are  extracted  from  the  very  able  and  valuable 
pamphlet,  prepared  by  M.  Thompson,  of  tlie  Washington  bar,  entitled  "Abstract 
of  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Slates.— The  act  of  Maryland  of  1796,  chap.  67,  and  act  of  Maryland  of  1797, 
chapter  15,  concerning  the  importation  of  slaves,  are  in  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  although  in  terms  they  are  applicable  only  to  the  State  of  Maryland  ; 
bv  which  any  slave  brought  into  said  district,  for  sale,  or  to  reside  therein,  shall 
theroupon  immediately  he  free  :  Prwided,  That  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
coming  into  said  district  with  a  bona  Jide  intention  of  settUng  therein,  may  im- 
port, at  the  time  of  such  removal,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  and  retain  as  a 
slave,  anv  slave  his  property  at  the  time  of  removal,  if  such  slave,  or  his  or  her 
mother,  nave  been  resident  of  one  of  the  United  Stales  three  years  next  preced- 
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in;  such  removal ;  aud  such  citizens  dying  within  the  said  year,  their  executors 
or  administrators  may  brin^r  in  such  slaves  within  one  year  ailer  tlio  said  death, 
and  also  the  issue  of  such  s&ves  born  afler  the  removal  of  the  person  dying ;  and 
this  same  privilege  of  importing  is  extended  to  the  guardians  of  infants,  entitled 
on  such  persons  dying  within  one  year  after  the  removal,  and  to  male  infants  so 
entitled  afler  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  to  female  infants  afler  attain* 
ing  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  to  include  the  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  executors  ;  such 
persons  so  removing  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  slaves  so  imported,  or  their  in- 
crease, unless  they  have  resided  in  said  district  three  years  next  preceding  such 
sale,  excepting  dispositions  by  will,  by  law  for  debts,  or  in  consequence  of  in- 
testacy. 

There  is  no  law  affecting  the  right  of  persons  travelling  or  sojourning  in  said 
district  with  any  slave,  such  slave  not  being  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the 
district ;  but  carried,  or  attempted  to  be  carried,  by  the  owner  out  of  the  district. 
Vide  sec.  4,  act  of  Maryland,  1796,  chap.  67. 

By  act  of  Congress  o'f  3d  May,  1802,  chap.  52,  it  is  provided  that  Maryland 
slaves  may  be  brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  held  or  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way  as  practised  therein  prior  to  the  cession  of  said  district  to  the 

Maryland,  into  the  District  of  Colum- 

*  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  or  to  reside,  is  en- 

370.    ^  Cranch,  C.  C.  R.  373. 

^  A  slaveJmpoH^dinto  the  District  of  Columbia  for  sale,  and  sold  within  three 

years  ftnirtf^iyi  tUlUbrtation,  is  entitled  to  freedom.    2  Cranch,  C.  C.  R.  261, 

'  "       "    "  C.  R.  1. 


^nited  ^tes.    • 
-X-  Q  A  akfAbrofagit  fAomWny^pkce> c»p^pt J^ 
^      ^la,  mofe^ati  alyeiir  at|er  msvmasier,  and 
/titled  td  fifeedoml    1  Cranclf,  Q.  C.  R.  276. 
>»  A  slaveJmpoH^dinto  the  District  of  Col 
years  ftnirtf^iyi  tUlUbrtation,  is  entitled  t 
3]3.    4  Cranch,  C.  C.  R.  1. 
1^    A  slave  is  not  yntitled  to  freedom  from  being  hired  to  a  resident  of  the  District 
*^ColumDia  to!^  a  limiiea  time,   z  Oranch,  4'Uj.    A'fellVe  does  not  acquire  a  right 


to  freedom  by  being  seni  out  ot  the  District  of  Columbia  for  sale,  and,  not  being 
sold,  brought  back,  afler  eight  or  nine  months*  absence.  2  Cranch,  C.  C.  R.  102. 
A  slave  carried  from  the  District  of  Columbia  by  its  owner,  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence only,  and  brought  back  and  sold  to  a  resident  of  said  district,  does  not 
thereby  become  entitled  to  freedom.    2  Cranch,  C.  C.  R.  418. 

Slaves  of  non-residents. — The  following  tax  is  imposed  upon  slaves  of  non- 
residents hired  to  persons  residing  witliin  the  city  of  Washington,  1).  tr.,  to  wit : 
Offevefy^biale  slave  above  the  affe  of  eighteen  years,  and  under  forty-five,  twenty 
dollars  per  annum ;  on  every  male  slave  under  eighteen  and  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  twelve  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  on  every  female  slave  between  fifteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  two  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  any  non-resident  who  shall 
hire  a  slave  to  labor,  or  do  service  in  said  city,  without  having  first  paid  the 
above  tax,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  such  offence  ; 
and  any  person  w^g^all  hire  any  slave  belonging  to  a  non-resident,  for  whom 
the  said  tax  is  nofpai^,  8(i&U,  IB  IIKV  lU&hiiei ,' fllf  flill  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  slave  sq  hired  ^  and  if  such  person  shall  continue  to  employ  such 
slave,  so  hired,  he  or  she  shaTT  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every 
month  he  or  she  shall  continue  to  employ  such  slave. 

Every  person  bringing  or  sending  any  slave  into  said  city  to  hire  or  reside 
therein,  shall,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  cause  tlie  said  slav^  W  M  i-ecordea 
dh'Cbe^bookB  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  register  oncflT 
davit  that  such  slave  is  bona  fide  his  or  her  property  ;  and  every  person  neglect-  v 
ing  or  refusing  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.    Corp.      ] 
Uws,  255,  2^.  J 

Slave  trade  and  slave  depots. — Any  slave  whatever  brought  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  its  owner,  or  by  the  authority  or  consent  of  its  owner,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  depot,  to  be  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  any  other  State  or  place  to  be  sold  as  merchandise,  shall 
thereupon  become  liberated  and  free. 

The  corporations  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  liave  power, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  abate,  break  up,  and 
abolish  any  depot  or  place  of  confihement  of  slaves  brought  into  the  said  oistrict 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  or  transferred  to  any  other  State  or  place  as  mer- 
chandise.    Act  of  Congress,  September  20,  1850.    Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  9,  467. 

Free  neqroes  and  mulattoes. — Every  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  who  shall  be 
Manumitted  or  declared  free  in  any  manner  or  form  whatsoever,  in  Washington 
city,  D.  C,  and  every  free  negro  or  mulatto  who  shall  come  within  said  city, 
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•hall,  within  five  da3r8  thereaAer,  exhibit  to  the  major  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  or  her  title  to  freedom,  and  enter  into  bond  with  one  good  and  sufficient  white 
freehold  security,  in  the  penalty  of  fifly  dollars,  conditioned  for  his  or  her  good 
and  orderly  conduct,  and  a  like  bond  and  surety  for  each  and  every  member  of 
his  or  her  family,  to  be  executed  in  the  same  manner,  conditioned  for  the  good 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  person  named  therein,  that  he  or  she  does  not  become 
chargeable  to,  or  commit  any  ofience  against,  said  corporation,  or  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  which  bonds  shall  be  renewed  every  year,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  December,  and  on  failure  so  to  do  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  ;  and  he,  she,  or  they,  and  also  the  persons  for 
whom  such  failure  shall  occur,  being  minors,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  mayor  to 
depart  forthwith  from  the  city,  and  on  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  committed  to  the 
workhouse  and  be  employed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor,  until  sucli  conditions 
shall  be  complied  with  ;  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any  one  commitment. 

And  everv  negro  or  mulatto  who  snail  be  committed  or  declared  free  in  any 
manner  or  rorm  whatsoever,  in  said  city,  and  every  free  negro  or  mulatto  who 
shall  come  into  said  city,  shall,  witliin  five  days  thereafter,  aiad  on  the  tenth  day 
of  December  thereafter,  annually  record  his  or  her  name,  and  the  name  or  names 
of  every  member  of  his  or  her  family,  on  the  books  of  said  corporation,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said  corporation  for  himself,  herself,  and  eacli 
and  every  member  of  his  or  her  family  so  roistered,  the  sum  of  fifly  dollars ;  and 
he,  she,  or  they,  failing  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  said  corporation  a  sum 
not  less  than  ten,  nor  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  and  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
mayor  to  depart  forthwith  from  said  city  ;  and  failing  to  depart  therefrom  shall 
be  committed  to  the  workhouse,  &c.,  &c.,  as  above  stated. 

But  there  is  no  law  to  apply  to,  or  affect  the  condition  of,  any  free  negro  or 
mulatto  who  may  come  into  said  city  in  the  service  of  any  transient  person  or 
member  of  Congress,  while  in  such  employment,  or  who  may  have  been  sent  to 
tlie  city  by  his  or  her  employer  on  temporary  business.     Corp.  I^ws,  252,  253. 


BAIir  STATE  A«D  PfiOGBESS  OF  AGRICILTUBE  LN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Several  years  elapsed,  afler  the  establishment  of  the  French  colony  at  Baluxi, 
before  even  the  common  vegetables  of  the  ^rden  were  cultivated,  and  the  sterile 
soil  of  the  seashore  was  not  calculated  to  mvite  a  more  extended  culture,  if  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  colonists,  chiefly  soldiers,  deriving  all  their  supplies 
from  the  mother  country,  had  incHned  them  to  such  pursuits. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  the  province  came  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies  that  the  tilla^  of  the  earth  became  to  any  extent  a  fixed 
porsait.  The  first  impale  was  then  given  to  planting  by  the  l^rge  grants  to 
fiuropean  capitalists,  who  sent  out  laborers  to  open  and  improve  their  lands. 

The  most  efficient  of  these  were  German  redemptioners ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  the  heavy  labor  of  removing  the  dense  forests  rendered  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  tediou.s  and  discouraging. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  resort  to  Africa  for  suitable  operatives  for  the 
proeecution  of  agricultural  enterprise ;  these  were  introduced  by  the  company, 
fi*om  time  to  time,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  disposed  of  to  the  colonists  at  estab- 
lished and  moderate  rates,  payable  in  annual  instalments  in  the  products  of  the 
soil. 

These  products  were  naturally  confined,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  articles  of 
necessity  for  home  consumption,  and  notwithstanding  some  large  grants  were 
made  near  Natchez  and  on  the  Yazoo,  ostensibly  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  indigo,  and  although  some  **  large  plantations,  witli  extensive  improve* 
ments,'*  were  established  near  the  former  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  anything 
beyond  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  or  the  peltries  procured  by  traffic  with  the  Indian 
tnbes,  was  exported  from  the  eountry. 

By  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Natchez,  in  1729  and  1730,  theee 
establishments  were  broken  up,  and  from  this  period  the  French  were  too  much 
enffa^ed  in  exterminating  the  Natchez,  and  in  hostile  incursions  among  the 
(^cEasaws,  to  re-occupy  and  cultivate,  advantageously,  their  regained  poii- 
sesnons. 
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It  wai,  therefore,  under  the  occopancy  of  the  country  by  the  Ei^lish  that  we 
trace  the  firgt  germ  of  succeuful  and  lysteniatic  agriculture  in  Missimppi. 

The  emigration  which  ensued,  on  the  change  of  rulers,  being  chiefly  from  the 
Oirolinas,  Virginia,  Jersey,  and  New  England,  was  from  a  class  differing  essen- 
tially in  liabitfl  from  their  more  volatile  and  restless  predecessors,  the  French, 
who  were  more  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  trafficking  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors, than  to  more  laborous  and  settled  pursuits. 

Many  of  these  settlers  were  accustomed  to  agriculture,  and  being  generally 
accompanied  by  their  families,  resorted  at  once  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth  as  a 
means  of  support. 

Their  cultivation  was  necessarily  rude,  and  their  implements  few  and  imper- 
fect;  yet  their  products  were  varied  and  for  the  purpose  of  subsistence  ample. 
Almost  every  article  of  prime  necessity,  which  the  soil  could  yield,  was  produced 
by  them  to  the  extent  of  their  wants.*  Cattle  and  swine  required  little  other 
attention  than  protection  from  the  bear  and  wolf  of  the  forest,  and  were  raised 
abundantly  ;  whilst  the  small  farms,  frequently  confined  to  a  flew  acres,  exhibited 
a  variety  of  productions  that  is  now  rarely  found  together  in  the  country.  In- 
dian com,  wneat,  oats,  rye,  rice  and  potatoes,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
were  almost  universally  cultivated,  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  for  exportation. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  many  of  the  common  con- 
veniences of  life  were  necessarily  dispensed  with,  or  supplied  with  such  sobeti- 
tutes  as  ingenuity  or  skill  could  devise  and  fabricate  from  the  productions  of  the 
country. 

Not  many  years  since,  were  to  be  seen  the  moulds  in  which  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  respectable  aad  wealthv  families  of  the  present  day  was  wont  to  cast 
the  pewter  platters  and  spoons  which  constituted  the  only  ptate  of  himself  and 
neighbors.  The  inventories  of  the  confiscated  effects  of  some  prominent,  and, 
astnen  re^rded,  opulent  persons,  yet  preserved  among  the  Spanish  archives, 
exhibit  a  simplicity  of  attire  and  furniture  in  strong  contrast  with  that  which 
would  now  satisfy  those  of  very  contracted  means  or  numble  station. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  was  perhaps  most  felt  and  least  easily  remedied.  At  tnat 
period  cut-nails  were  not  invented,  and  the  wrought-nail  cost  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Tools  and  all  iron  implements  bore  a  corresponding  price,  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  high  freights  on  heavy  articles  up  the  Missiraippi  ;  the  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez,  made  by  keclboats  and  barges,  requiring  several  weeks. 

A  set  of  plough-irons  was,  therefore,  an  acquisition  of  no  little  value.  Iron 
entered  into  the  composition  of  few  of  the  wagons  or  carts,  and  the  wheels  were 
often  made  of  a  transverse  section  or  disk  sawed  and  properly  fashioned  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  of  suitable  diameter. 

These  trucks  constituted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation of  heavy  articles.  Even  as  late  as  afler  the  introduction  of  Whitney's 
saw-gin,  a  now  opulent  planter,  9.  venerable  and  highly  respected  citizen,  a  native 
of  Adams  county,  states  that,  in  a  wagon  of  this  kind,  he  hauled  his  crop  of 
cotton  for  two  years  to  a  neighboring  gin  ;  a  frame- work  of  cane  serving  in  lieu 
of  plank  in  the  construction  of  the  Sudy. 

Not  many  years  before,  tlie  same  gentleman  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fabricating  n is  only  plough  by  framing  a  common  mattock  into  a  beam,  that  be- 
ing the  only  implement  suited  to  the  purpose  left  on  his  plantation  by  the  depre- 
dating Indians. 

This  was  only  about  sixty-five  years  since,  and  occurred  within  ten  miles  of 
Natchez,  and  to  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  influen- 
tial families  in  the  country  at  that  day.  . 

Flax  was  raised  chiefly  for  shoe-thread  ana" similar  uses,  but  in  some  fiimilias 
linen  cloth  was  made. 

Leather  was  commonly  tanned  throughout  the  country  in  large  troughs  dug 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees . 

From  trie  earliest  occupancy  by  the  English,  cotton  in  small  quantities,  suffi- 
cient for  domestic  purposes,  was  habitually  cultivated ;  it  was  of  the  black  or 
naked  seed  variety,  was  planted  in  hills,  and  cultivated  with  the  hoe.  Fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  was  the  ordinary  quantity  gathered  in  a  day.     The  seeds  wvre 

*In  1779,  Mr.  Danbar  enumemtes  among  the  prodnntions  of  his  plantation  rice,  tobacco,  flax- 
leed,  indigo  wed,  com,  backwbeat,  barley,  pea^,  be^Me*  ninny  other  things. 
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picked  out  by  the  hand,  or  separated  from  the  lint  by  means  of  the  small  roller 
gin.  It  was  spmi  and  woven  at  home,  and  constituted  the  chief  apparel  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  small  quantity  of  indigo  then  grown,  and  the  numerous  dye- 
stuffs  that  the  forests  afforded,  supplied  aU  the  coloring  materials  required  for 
dyeing  cloth.* 

Rice  formed  an  important  article  of  diet,  supplying  largely  the  deficiency  of 
flour;  the  colonists,  especially  the  French,  accommodating  themselves slowlr 
and  reluctantly  to  bread  made  from  the  Indian  corn,  it  was  prepared  by  poimdf- 
ing  in  common  wooden  mortars,  and  perhaps  was  not  as  fair  as  that  which  we 
now  purchase,  but  of  far  richer  flavor  and  more  nutritious. 

In  the  absence  of  mill-stones,  when  they  could  not  be  obtained,  the  Indian 
com  was  reduced  to  meal  by  pounding  in  the  same  way. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  were  owned  by  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  for  which 
the  garrison  at  Natchez  afforded  the  chief  market,  and  some  were  driven  to  New 
Orleans  shortly  previous  to  the  change  of  government.  The  price  of  common 
stock  cattle  was  about  the  same  then  as  at  this  time. — Wailes*  Creokgico/,  etc.. 
Report  on  the  Slate  of  Mississippi.     Lippencottf  Gramho  ^  Co,     PhUadelphiUf  1855. 


AGRICULTDRAL  HEMOIB. 

**  Rftotred^  That  the  secretary  of  this  society  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  prepare  a  me- 
moir on  the  sat^ect  of  the  Santee  Long  cotton — its  quality  and  |ts  capacity  of  improvement  for 
finer  fabrics— Uie  natm-e  and  quality  of  our  soila^-the  adaptation  of  different  manures  and  com- 
posts, and  especially  the  applicability  of  calcareous  manures  to  our  pine-land;  and  the  capacity 
of  our  common  soUs  for  other  agricultural  products  than  cotton.— iSfae/t:  Oak  Agricultural  Society 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  secretaiy  of  the  Black  Oak  Agri- 
cultural society  submits  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  remarks  on  the 
different  subjects  referred  to  in  that  resolution. 

The  position  which  the  State  Agricultural  Society  holds  as  the  representative 
of  the  ^at  agricultural  interest,  makes  it  also  the  organ  of  communication  be- 
tween tne  different  sections  of  our  State.  The  auxiliary  societies  may  thus  be 
brought  to  act  more  in  concert,  and  by  free  intercourse  and  interchange  of  opinion 
on  the  diversified  soil  and  products  of  our  country,  on  the  custom  and  practice  of 
each  section,  and  the  state  of  agriculture  generally,  be  the  useful  means  of 
developing  our  resources,  and  promoting  the  great  object  for  which  they  were 
formed. 

We,  therefore,  lay  before  you  our  practice  and  the  condition  of  our  agricul- 
ture; and,  throuffh  you,  we  invite  the  other  societies  to  co-operate  with  us  and 
contribute  towaras  so  useful  an  object. 

We  begin  with  the  **Ao/ur«  and  qualitxj  qfour  soils.  **  The  region  of  the  Santee 
Long  cotton  commences  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  Cooper  river,  extends  across 
the  country  to  the  Santee  river,  and  above,  as*  high  as  Vance's  ferry.  Within 
these  limits  are  embraced  the  head-waters  of  Cooper  river,  which  extend  to  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  Santee,  intersecting  the  country  in  different  directions,  and 
forming  along  their  courses  large  swamps,  formerly  cultivated  in  rice,  but  aban- 
doned afler  the  introduction  of  cotton,  for  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
hiffUand. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  these  streams  are  some  of  the  best  cotton  lands.  In 
their  virgin  state  they  contain  a  growth  of  oak,  dogwood,  kc,  generally  inter- 
^xed  with  the  short- leaf  pine,  indicating  the  proximity  of  lime-stone  to  the  sur- 
face. They  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  black -seed  cotton,  and 
comprise  the  principal  portion  of  the  Santee  cotton-lands.  Bordering  the  different 
swamps  which  intersect  the  countrv,  they  extend  to  various  distances  ;  in  some 
places  composing  the  entire  highland  between  contiguous  streams ;  in  other 
places,  extending  to  the  ridges  which  separate  the  head -waters  of  the  more  remote 
streams. 

Another  class  of  lands  which  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
black-seed  cotton  is  that  of*  mixed  growth,'*  containing  the  pine,  with  an  under- 

g-owth  of  gum,  oak,  &c.    These  lands  have  a  large  poKion  of  clay  near  the  sur- 
ce,  and  are  highly  improved  by  the  application  of  compost  manures.     There  is 
a  gradual  and  progressive  change  observable  in  the  forest  growth  of  these  lands. 

*  The  first  Indigo  made  by  Mr.  Dunbar  was  by  steeping  it  In  barrels. 
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Whenerer  the  pine  has  had  poewssion  for  any  length  of  time,  and  fires  are  ex- 
cluded, a  joang^owth  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  or  of  some  other  plant  which  in- 
dicates good  lanci,  invariably  sprinirs  up ;  and  at  the  time  the  pines  are  disappear- 
ing from  old  age,  this  second  cfrowth  is  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Thus 
a  tract  of  country  which  would  now  be  claned  as  pine  land  might,  in  the  course 
of  30  or  40  years,  become  of  **  mixed  growth  ;"  and  in  a  half  century  after,  when 
the  pines  had  entirely  given  way  to  the  undergrowth,  would  be  designated  aa 
oak  and  hickory.  So,  also,  when  an  oak  forest  is  declining  from  old  age,  a 
young  growth  of  the  same  tree  can  never  flourish  ;  but  when  cleared  and  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  a  growth  of  pine  invariably  follows.  These  changes  are  all 
consistent  with  Liebig,  and  other  agricultural  chemists,  that,  as  different  plants 
require  different  alkaline  bases  for  their  full  development,  a  soil  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  supporting  a  certain  kind  becomes  exhausted  of  those  ingredients 
necessary  to  that  plant,  and  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  to  maintain  a  youn^  growth 
of  the  same ;  but  another  plant  which  requires  less,  or  of  a  different  kmd ;  may 
find  a  sufficiency.  In  this  condition  the  land  is  partly  in  a  state  of  forest,  and, 
from  the  gradual  and  continual  disintegration  of  the  soil,  is  preparing  another 
supply  ofTood  for  its  former  tenants. 

The  pine  forests  in  this  section  of  country  are  extensive.  They  generally  form 
the  ridge-lands  which  separate  the  head  waters  of  tlie  more  remote  streams,  and 
vary  in  texture  from  lignt  sandy  soil  to  dark  clay  loam.  Those  of  the  former 
description  wiU  never  repay  the  trouble  of  clearing  and  cultivation  ;  the  latter, 
when  capable  of  being  drained,  have  been  found  productive. 

The  inland  swamps,  formerly  cleared  and  cultivated  in  rice,  but  now  abandoned 
and  used  only  as  pasturage  grounds,  comprise  a  large  body  of  the  lands  in  this 
section  of  country.  They  are  formed  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Santee  and 
Cooper  rivers,  and  vary  in  extent  ap  well  as  in  the  texture  of  their  soils.  The 
ridce  land  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers  approach 
wiuiin  a  few  miles  of  the  former.  Of  course,  the  streams  which  enter  the  Santee 
are  few.  The  branches  of  Cooper  river  traverse  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles,  the 
swamps  becomingr  wider  until  they  unite  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  to  form  the 
valuable  rice-lands  of  Cooper  river.  Below  the  alluvial  deposites  of  these  swamps 
is  generally  found  calcareous  earth— either  in  the  form  of  rock,  limestone,  or  in  a 
friable  mass,  intermixed  with  variable  proportions  of  sand  and  clay.  These  beds 
of  calcareous  earth,  in  many  situations,  may  be  obtained  with  little  labor  ;  and 
when  the  proportion  of  lime  they  contain  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the 
cost  of  digging,  mav  be  used  with  decided  benefit  to  supply  an  ingredient  to  our 
highland  soils,  in  which  they  are  all  deficient. 

On  the  **applieaHlity  qf  calcareotu  manures  to  our  pine-land.*^ — It  has  long  been 
observed  that  the  growth  on  the  land  invariably  indicates  the  proximity  of  lime- 
stone to  the  surface.  Thus,  on  the  fertile  lands  bordering  the  swamps,  where  the 
growth  is  composed  of  the  red-oak,  dogwood,  poplar,  and  short-leaf  pine,  lime- 
stone may  always  be  found  within  8  or  10  feet  of  the  surface.  On  tho  contrary, 
wherever  the  long-leaf  pine  predominates  it  is  never  found  at  the  ordinary  depth 
of  wells.  At  the  Eutaw  Sprmgs  the  limestone  is  on  the  surface ;  and  in  the  pine- 
land,  three  miles  distant,  wells  nave  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  with- 
out reaching  it.  In  this  respect  it  only  follows  the  order  of  other  stratified  rocks, 
croping  out  in  some  localities,  and  in  others  far  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  extent  of  the  fossil  limestone  strata  has  not  been  precisely  defined.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  to  be  continuous  from  Virginia,  soutnward  and  south  west  ward, 
as  far  as  Alabama,  including  the  whole  country  between  the  falls  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sea. 

From  specimens  which  have  been  analyzed  by  Professor  Shepard*  the  lime- 
stone of  tnis  section  of  country  varies  from  87  to  94  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  term  marl  is  now  generally  applied  to  these  fossil  remains  when  they  are 
in  a  finely  comminuted  state,  and  form,  by  the  admixture  of  sand  and  clay,  a 
fiiable  mass. 

The  beneficial  {ffects  of  calcareous  earth,  by  which  I  mean  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
(mild  lime,)  when  applied  to  land  deficient  in  tliat  ingredient,  have  been  proven 
beyond  the  shadow  of^  doubt.  A  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ruffin, 
of  Virginia,  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  jrears  with  accuracy,  and  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  on  different  soils,  and  in  various  quantities,  have  placed 

*i::  Mi.-:h  St.  S)i'-hern  Cabinet,  for  1S4  0. 
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the  hifhly  useful  Qualities  of  this  manure  bejrond  dispute.  The  revolution  it  is 
now  etteetin^  on  the  almost  exhausted  lands  of  lower  Virginia  is  the  best  evidence 
of  its  fertilizmg  qualities.  If  lime  has  failed  on  some  soib  of  producing  any  good 
effect,  it  differs  not  in  that  respect  from  many  other  mineral  manures  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  valuable.  Gjpsum  and  the  nitrates,  in  certain  localities, 
have  produced  wonderful  effects  upon  vegetation,  in  others  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely. But,  although  the  modus  operandi  of  lime  and  its  salts  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  chemical  science  has  unfolded  enough  to  guide  us  to 
some  useful  results,  and  to  warn  us  from  some  errors. 

Lime  is  never  found,  in  nature,  in  any  uncombined  state  ;  its  affinity  for  the 
acids  being  so  strong,  and  carbonic  acid  the  most  generally  diffused,  it  is  usually 
found  as  a  carbonate  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble,  or  chalk.  When  this  car- 
bonute  has  been  subjected  to  white  heat  for  a  length  of  time  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  lime  is  found  to  have  lost  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It 
is  then  quick-lime.  On  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  it  gradually  rails  into 
powder  ;  or  this  may  be  caused  immediately  by  the  addition  of  water,  when  it 
becomofl  slaked  lime.  In  this  state  it  is  a  combination  of  lime,  with  about  one- 
third  of  its  weifi^ht  of  water,  and  is  what  the  chemists  term  hydrate  of  lime. 
When  hyiirate  of  lime,  or  slaked  lime,  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  until  it  has  regained  that  which  it  lost  from  its  burning,  (nearly  44 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,)  and  then  becomes  carbonate  of  lime  again. 

From  some  of  the  known  qualities  of  lime  and  its  carbonate,  we  may  judge  of 
its  probable  effects  under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  quick-lime  cannot  long 
remain  exposed  to  the  air,  or  in  contact  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  with- 
out absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  one  or  the  other.  When  applied,  therefore,  to 
a  soil  in  which  there  is  much  inert,  innutritions  vegetable  matter,  it  effects  a  par- 
tial decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter,  abstracting  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  convert  it  into  a  carbonate,  thereby  causing  new  trans- 
formations and  rendering  those  inert  substances  more  soluble  and  nutritious  a» 
the  food  of  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  applied  to  soils  which  already  con- 
tain nutritious  matter  in  the  form  of  composts,  or  decaying  vegetable  substances, 
the  same  chemical  influence  is  exerted  ;  it  becomes  a  carbonate  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  compost  manure  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  it  robs  the  soil  of  its 
most  valuable  ingredient. 

On  this  account  quick-lime  should  be  cautiously  used,  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  effect:!!.  It  should  never  be  applied  to  lands  in  which  the  ve^table 
matter  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  fit  for  tne  food  of  plants  ;  but  soils  which  are 
known  to  contain  sufficient  vegetable  matter  and  are  still  unproductive — low 
grounds,  which  cause  the  rust  and  blight,  but  which  show,  evidently,  in  their 
color  and  texture,  the  presence  of  organic  matter — would  probably  be  improved 
by  the  cautious  use  of  quick-lime. 

When  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  marl,  (the  valuable  ingredient  in  marl  being 
the  carbonate  of  lime,)  is  applied  to  land,  no  such  chemical  effect  as  that  which 
follows  the  application  of  quick-lime  is  produced ;  for  the  lime  being  already  sat- 
urated with  carbonic  acid,  requires  nothing  more  from  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  Now,  does  this  carbonate  of  lime,  or  marl,  possess  any  specific  quality  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  does  it  exert  its  beneficial  influence  in  a  variety  of  ways? 

Let  us  now  consider  its  mode  of  action  : 

Ist.  All  writers  on  agriculture,  and  all  practical  men  who  have  used  it,  agree 
that  lime  acts  mechanically  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  rendering  stiff  clay-land» 
lighter  and  more  porous,  and  sandy  lands  more  compact  and  adhesive.  Indeed, 
imropean  writers  class  calcareous  eartli  as  one  of  the  common  ingredients  of  all 
their  fertile  lands ;  but  in  America  it  has  been  found  in  but  few. 

3d.  When,  in  1832,  Mr.  Ruffin  published  his  essay  on  Calcareous  Manures  he 
attributed  their  fertilizing  power  to  the  property  of  combining  witli  some  noxious 
acid  in  the  soil  and  neutralizing  its  effects  ;  and  from  the  m variable  growth  of 
sorrel  (Rwnex  acelosa)  upon  such  soib  as  he  found  highly  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  the  application  of  calcareous  earth,  he  inferred  that  this  noxious  acid 
was  the  oxalic.  Now,  oxalic  acid  is  found  in  the  juices  of  the  sorrels,  in  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  rhubarb,  and  other  plants,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tartaric 
acid  is  found  in  the  grape,  and  the  critic  and  malic  acids  in  the  raspberry  and 
strawberry,  generally  combined  with  lime  or  potash.  Afler  the  death  and  decay 
of  the  plants  these  compound*  are*subject  to  the  sam<»  process  of  decomposition 
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which  attends  other  vegetable  substanoee.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  find  any 
other  product  of  the  oi^ganic  Btructure  existing  in  a  soil  as  oxalic  acid.* 

But  chemists  have  discovered  other  acids  m  soils  and  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  Such  are  the  humic  and  crenic  acids.  Thev  are  the  proouct  of  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  and  exist  in  most  soils.  With  lime  the  crenic  acid 
forms  a  soluble  salt,  (Dr.  Jackson,)  and  the  humate  of  lime  is  also  sparingly 
soluble,  (Liebig.)  Dr.  Jackson  says  that  crenate  of  lime  is  generallv  round  in 
the  subsoil;  and  he  adds:  **  On  this  depends  the  theory  of  subsoil  ploughing." 
But  these  different  substances,  and  their  mode  of  action  upon  the  soil,  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investi^ted  by  chemists.  Until  then,  practical  agriculture  can 
derive  no  positive  benefit  firom  their  discovery. 

3d.  Calcareous  earth  acts  chemically  upon  the  soil  in  forming  new  combina- 
tions. Sir  H.  Davy  mentions,  in  his  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  that  a 
soil  which  has  alwavs  proved  unproductive  was  submitted  to  him  for  examination. 
Upon  analysis  he  found  it  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas,)  and  recom- 
mended the  application  of  lime.  A  new  combination  was  thus  effected ;  the 
noxious  ingredient  was  rendered  harmless,  and  another  salt,  sulphate  of  lime, 
(gypsum,)  was  formed,  b^  which  the  soil  was  made  fertile. 

4th.  According  to  Liebig,  and  other  chemists,  phosphoric  acid  exittts  in  all  soils 
capable  of  cultivation. — Jig.  Cktm  ,  p.  300.  In  combination  with  lime  it  forms 
an  ineredient  of  the  ashes  of  a  number  of  plants  and  trees.  Of  the  bones  of 
rrammivorous  animals,  phosphate  of  lime  lorms  about  50  per  cent. ;  of  course, 
wis  is  all  derived  from  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  vegetables,  and  the  grasses  which 
serve  as  their  food.  Lime,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of 
most  plants.  Davy  found  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  aslies  of  clover  and  the  culti- 
vated grasses.  Dr.  Dana  states  that  the  pollen  of  the  Pinns  abUs  contains  3  per 
cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  potash.  On  the  same  authority  the  phos- 
phates of  hme  and  magnesia  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  cotton  and  tobacco.f 

Whenever  lime  is  found  in  the  ashes  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  it  must  have 
Vieen  combined  with  the  juices  of  the  living  plant.  During  combustion  the  vege- 
table acids  are  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  formed  in  me 
process,  unites  with  the  lime.  The  presence  of  lime  in  the  ashes  of  nearly  all 
plants  shows  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  vegetable  life. 

The  foregoing  remarks  would,  ihen^,  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions,  viz : 

Ist.  Qui'^k-Iime,  or  lime  after  it  is  slaked,  but  before  it  becomes  carbonated, 
should  onlv  be  applied  to  soils  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter, 
or  where  this  vegetable  matter  is  in  an  inert  state,  and  is  to  be  partially  decom- 
posed before  it  can  become  fit  for  the  food  of  plants.  It  should  not  be  used  on 
lands  which  contain  nutritious  matter  in  a  state  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  plants  ; 
because,  when  in  contact  with  lime,  the  manure  is  deprived  of  its  most  valuable 
part,  viz:  the  carbonic  acid. 

3d.  Carbonate  of  lime,  marl,  or  calcareous  earth,  appears  to  possess  many  val- 
uable properties  as  a  manure:  It  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil — making  sandv 
lands  more  compact,  and  stiff  clay  lands  more  porous.  Coming  in  contact  witn 
any  noxious  acids  that  may  exist  in  the  soil  it  unites  with  them  and  forms  salts 
of  lime,  which  either  improves  the  land  or  are  harmless.  When  applied  to  lands 
which  contain  phosphoric  acid  it  forms  phosphate  of  lime,  a  valuable  manure. 

These  different  salts  of  lime,  and  the  agency  they  exert  over  the  vejfetable 
kingdom,  may  tend  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  fertilizing  effects  oi  calca- 
reous earth  on  certain  soils,  and  for  certain  plants. 

Judging,  therefore,  of  the  probable  effects  of  lime  and  its  carbonate  from  the 
foregoing  fiicts,  there  could  be  but  little  doubt,  tlieoretically  speaking,  of  its  being 
a  fenilizer  of  all  soils  deficient  in  that  ingredient.  Mr.  Kumn  and  the  planters 
of  lower  Virginia  have  answered  the  question  practically ;  and,  as  evidence  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  point  us  to  their  practice  and  the  rich  re- 
turn It  yields  tliem.  With  respect  to  its  applicability  to  our  pine  land,  taking 
Mr.  Rumn's  experience  for  our  guide,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  his  experiments 

*0n  tblf  sabtJect  ProfetMor  Johniton  remarks:  **It  (oxalic  acid)  is  not  known  to  exist  in  tbe 
■oil  or  in  the  waters  which  reach  the  roots  of  plants.  Where  it  Is  foand  In  Uring  TiegetAblet,  there- 
fore, it  must,  like  the  other  substances  they  contain,  have  been  formed  or  eUborated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plant  itself." 

t  Dr.  Dana  also  states  that  the  diseases  ergot  and  smut  show  free  phosphoric  acid.  Lime  and 
its  carbonate  woold  both  correct  this  defect  and  form  a  valuable  ingredient  to  the  soil— phosphate 
of  !}m«».    The  same  application  would  probably  prevent  the  rust  In  cotton. 
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were  chiefly  confined  to  the  pine  land.    But  all  our  highlands,  even  the  best,  are 
deficient  in  calcareous  earth  and  would  all,  probably,  be  improved  by  it. 

On  the  cidapUUion  qf  composts  and  manurts. — In  order  to  proceed  understand- 
ingly  in  the  application  of  manures,  we  should  first  ascertain  what  it  is  that  plants 
require  for  their  nourishment — in  what  form  it  should  be  presented  to  them — and, 
finally,  in  how  much  do  the  different  manures  that  are  applied  to  lands  supply 
them  with  their  proper  food.  And  here  we  must  make  use  of  the  lights  wnicn 
science  has  shed  on  our  subject.  The  chemist,  the  vegetable  physiologist,  and 
the  botanist,  and  the  geolo^t,  have  all  labored  for  us.  They  have  amassed  a 
store  of  information  for  agriculture — they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  offer  their 
assistance.  Shall  we  reject  their  preferred  aid  and  be  content  to  grope  our  way 
blindly,  satisfied  with  the  little  amount  of  experience  which  each  one  can  acquire 
in  his  own  limited  sphere?  Agriculture  can,  then,  never  hold  that  rank  among 
the  sciences  to  which  her  importance  entitles  her.  This  cautious  distrust  of  all 
innovations  upon  old  customs  is  useful  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  practical  men 
have  suffered  their  prejudices  too  long  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  advancement. 
From  the  operation  of  this  cause,  agriculture  has  not  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
their  discoveries.  But  scientific  men  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  truths  to  a  practical  system  of  husbandry ;  and,  if  differences 
of  opinion  still  exist,  it  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected  of  a  subject  yet  in  its 
infancy  and  so  complicated  in  all  its  details.  But  much  is  already  Imown,  and  of 
that  we  may  avail  ourselves,  in  as  far  as  it  will  assist  us. 

From  the  analysis  of  plants  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  few  elementary^ 
bodies — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  a  few  earthy  metallic  bases,* 
as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  which  are  found,  afler  the  plant  is  burnt, 
in  the  form  of  ashes.  Of  these  few  simple  bodies  the  entire  vegetation  of  the 
^lobe  is  composed ;  and  the  difference  of  form,  habits,  and  structure,  and  the 
infinitely  various  properties  of  plants,  are  merely  the  result  of  varying  propor- 
tions of  these  few  simple  constituents,  or  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  them.^ 
The  inquiry  then  arises,  whence,  and  in  what  form,  are  tliese  bodies  taken  into' 
the  plant? 

1st.  Carbon, — It  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion  of  chemists  and  scientific 
men  tliat  plants  obtain  their  carbon  partly  from  tlie  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always 
a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,*  and  partly  from  that  in  the  soil  arising  fi-om  the  - 
decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  tnat  it  is  takeii  into  the  plant  through 
the  leaves  and  through  the  roots.  The  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  leaves 
under  the  influence  of  light,  the  oxygen  liberated,  and  the  carbon  retained. 

2d.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  supposed  to  enter  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water, 
which  is  then  decomposed  and  these  elements  furnished  to  the  plant.  Oxygen  is 
also  supplied  from  tlie  atmosphere,  and  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  taken  up 
and  decomposed  by  the  leaves. 

3d.  J^Urogen. — On  the  authority  of  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  other  chemists,  am- 
monia and  other  nitric  acids  are  tlie  principal  sources  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to 
plants.  They  are  supposed  to  be  received  up  through  the  roots  and  to  be  decom- 
posed in  passing  through  the  organic  vegetable  structure. 

4th.  Tlie  earthy  bodies  which  compose  the  ashes  are  taken  up  only  in  solution 
by  the  roots.  For  their  supply,  tlierefore,  plants  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
soil  upon  which  they  grow. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  system  of  manuring  usually  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  economy  of  collecting  the  materials  and  tlieir  fertilizing  effects. 

Compost  manures. — ^The  compost  manures  are  made  up  of  litter  of  all  kinds 
firora  the  woods,  long  and  short-leaf  pine  straw,  oak  leaves,  &c.  Of  these  the 
long-leaf  pine  straw  is  the  least  valuable,  on  account  of  its  resinous  matter,  which 
is  antiseptic  and  requires  a  longer  time  before  it  reaches  the  proper  state  of 
putrefaction.  Now,  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  European  chemists,  that  it 
18  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  that  this  vegetable  matter  furnishes  food  to 
plants,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  soluble  geine,  as  some  American  writers 
have  contended,  it  can  make  but  little  difference,  as  far  as  the  compost  heap  is 
concerned.  They  are  both  the  product  of  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  as  soon  as  that  state  -commences  the  compost  heap  is  in  the 
proper  condition  to  furnish  food  to  growing  plants. 

But,  besides  their  vegetable  matter,  the  leaves  of  plants  contain  a  large  portion 

*  The  atmojtphere  contains  about  1-2500  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid. 
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of  soluble  salts,  {LUhie^s  Org,  Chtm  ,  p.  161.)  These  salts  are  not  disengaged, 
however,  until  decay  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  down  the  Testable  struc- 
ture completely,  and  raw  composts  are  never  allowed  to  remain  unemployed  so 
lonff,  their  agency  is  always  secured. 

The  animal  excrements  contained  in  composwnanures,  whilst  they  assist  and 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  veji^etable  matter,  contain  in  themselves  highly 
fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  form  otsoluble  salts  and  ammonia.  When  exposed 
for  anylength  of  timo  to  the  sun  and  rains  most  of  these  valuable  ingredients  are 
lost.  The  soluble  salts  are  dissolved  and  carried  down  into  the  earth ;  the  gaseous 
parts  are  dissipated  in  tlie  air.  The  great  desideratum,  then,  is  to  economize  and 
secure  tliem.  For  tliis  purpose  a  close  retentive  soil  sliould  be  selected,  or,  what 
would  be  preferable,  a  layer  of  clay  or  swamp-mud  should  be  spread  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  litter-pens.  This  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soluble  matter.  A 
covering  over  the  pen  would  protect  it  from  the  enects  of  sun  and  rain ;  but  if 
this  is  impracticable,  another  layer  of  clay  or  swamp-mud  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  as  soon  as,  or  just  before,  fermentation  commences.  This  would 
arrest  all  gaseous  substances  and  would  itself  become  a  valuable  part  of  the  com- 
post heap. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  the  compost  heap 
are  those  most  easily  lost,  viz :  the  soluble  salts  and  the  volatile  ammonia,  is  it 
not  the  dictate  of  ordinary  prudence  to  secure  these  matters  and  not,  by  neglect, 
suffer  the  labor  of  the  whole  year  to  be  lost?. 

The  manures  made  in  our  stables  and  cow-pens  may  be  said  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing constituents  which  furnish  food  to  plants,  viz :  carbonic  acid,  formed  dur- 
ing the  gradual  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  ;  potash,  and  other  alkalies  con- 
tamed  in  the  leaves  ;  ammonia,  which  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
urine  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  potash, 
firom  the  solid  excrement. 

The  Question,  then,  of  the  adaptation  of  tliese  manures  is  dependent  on  our 
knowlea^e  of  Uieir  constituents,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  par- 
ticular plant  to  which  wo  wish  to  apply  them.  The  manure  from  the  stable  is 
always  more  fertilizing  tlian  that  from  the  cow-pen,  because  the  excrements  of 
the  horse  is  richer  in  salts  than  that  of  the  cow.  So,  also,  wheat,  which  contains 
a  larger  portion  of  gluten  tlian  any  other  grain,  is  more  sensibly  improved  than 
any  other  by  the  addition  of  animal  manure,  because  it  furnishes  the  nitrogen, 
an  essential  in^rredient  of  the  gluten.  It  is  evident  that  when  we  ascertain  the 
constituents  ot  different  plants  we  then  know  what  it  is  they  require  for  their  well 
being;  and,  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  any  of  these  ingredients,  we  must  supply 
them  by  means  of  manures. 

Cotton  seed  has  always  held  a  high  rank  among  the  meliorating  manures,  and 
to  its  fertilizing  effects  every  planter  who  has  used  it  will  bear  testimony.  It  is 
the  practice,  in  this  section  of  country,  to  apply  it  to  small  grain,  or  the  provision 
crop,  and  always  with  decided  benefit.  To  what  peculiar  property  its  good 
effects  on  a  crop  are  to  be  attributed  has  not  been  determined  with  any  certainty. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  an  equal  bulk  of  the  living  seed  is  more  beneficial 
than  one  of  dead  seed  ;  and  it  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  its  effects  were 
owing  to  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  living  seed.  But  we  know  that  even 
when  allowed  to  germinato  and  grow  to  the  height  of  tliree  or  four  inches,  and 
when  all  the  oily  matter  must  have  been  expended  in  giving  nourishment  to  the 
young  plant,  it  still  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  a  crop.  It  wul,  therefore,  require 
further  and  more  accurate  experiments  to  prove  that  its  good  effects  are  alone 
attributable  to  that  cause. *^ 

*I>ariBf  the  germination  of  all  seeds  there  is  a  substance  generated  which  chemists  hare  called 
diastase.  It  poscesses  the  property  of  dissolving  starch,  and,  after  a  while,  of  converting  it  into 
gum,  and  then  into  sugar.  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  inert,  insoluble  starch  of 
the  seed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  young  embryo,  and  of  forming  the  compounds  gum  or 
ragar,  as  the  necefsitles  of  the  plant  may  require.  It  contains  nitrogen,  and  when  allowed  to 
decompose  among  other  products  yields  ammonia.— (Johnston.)  If,  then,  cotton-seed  be  applied 
to  a  plant  as  manure,  and  it  be  cruslied  as  soon  as  germination  commences,  the  vital  energy  is 
destroyed,  and  the  diastase  formed  during  germination  is  ready  to  decompose  and  yield  ammonia 
to  the  living  plant.  The  other  substances,  also,  In  whatever  stage  they  may  be,  undergo  decom- 
position and  ftumlsh  carbonic  acid  to  the  roots. 

This  theory  of  its  action  Is  merely  thrown  out  to  svUcit  inquiry  and  induc«»  experiments.  The 
matter  may  be  tested  by  treating  some  plant*  with  the  living  seed,  crushed  to  a  powder,  in  which 
an  the  oily  matter  would  still  remain,  and  oUiers  with  the  seed  allowed  to  germinate  and  then 
destroyed. 
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Mineral  nvanares — Gypsum,  (sulpkate  iff  lime) — This  manure  has  not  been  used 
to  an^  extent  in  this  section  of  country.  It  has  boen  applied  to  cotton  by  a  few 
individuals,  and,  generally,  with  decicled  benefit ;  but  the  experiments  were  not 
conducted  with  sufficient  care,  aor  were  the  results  noted  accurately  enou^^h  to 
make  them  of  value  for  reference.  Where  it  is  successfiillyused  there  is  perhaps 
no  manure  that  has  produced  such  wonderful  effects  as  gypsum. 

It  is  said  to  show  its  influence  more  decidedly  on  clover  and  the  cultivated 
grasses  than  on  any  other  crop  ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  plants 
contain  in  their  ashes  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  readily  accounted  for. 

Liebig  says  :  **  The  striking  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  a  meadow,  upon  which 
it  is  strewed,  depends  only  upon  its  fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  would  otherwise  be  volatilized  with  the  water  which  evaporates.** 

The  ammonia  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  always  the  carbonate  ;  when,  there- 
fore, it  comes  in  contact  with  sulpliate  of  lime,  a  mutual  decomposition  ensues, 
and  two  other  salts  are  formed — sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  volatile,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  And  to  the  presence  of  this  sulphate  of  ammonia,  according 
to  Liebig,  is  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  owinf.  Professor  Johnston  (Led,  on 
Jig.  Chtm,)  does  not  admit  that  to  this  cause  only  is  the  effect  of  gypsum  to  be 
attributed.  He  contends  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  furnishing  the  inor- 
ganic eartliy  food  to  plants,  which  is  as  necessary  to  their  well  being  as  carbon, 
or  any  other  constituent.  And  his  reasoning  derives  additional  force  from  the 
Act  that  gypsum  is  specially  adapted  to  such  plants  as  are  known  to  contain  that 
salt  in  their  ashes. 

The  quantity  recommended  to  be  applied  is  from  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre. 

Wood  ashes. — Until  of  late  years  the  subject  of  the  inorganic  part  of  plants,  the 
ingredients  of  the  ashes,  had  excited  but  little  notice,  and  no  application  was 
made  of  a  knowledge  of  their  compounds  to  practical  agriculture. 

As  late  as  1813,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  published  his  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  these  earthy  constituents  as 
the  food  of  plants.  Ho  considered  their  agency  as  more  mechanical  in  giving  ab- 
sorbent powers  to  the  soil,  or  in  improving  the  texture  with  refi^ard  to  its  capacity 
of  retaining  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  nands  of  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  others, 
it  has  become  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  and,  on  their  authority,  a  knowledge  of 
its  application  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  forming  a  truly  fertile  soil. 

From  analysis  it  is  found  that  different  plants,  and  even  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  contain  in  like  quantities  of  alkaline  bases.^ 

On  a  proper  application  of  this  knowledge  depends,  in  a  OTcat  measure,  the 
principle  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  Nature,  when  left  to  herself,  shows  the  neces- 
sity or  such  a  course  in  the  gradual  and  progressive  change  of  the  forest  growth 
from  one  kind  of  tree  to  another,  and  in  the  succession  of  grasses  and  weeds 
which  spring  up  on  fields  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

On  this  subject  Professor  Lindley  remarks  :  **  When  it  is  said  that  a  plant  be- 
comes tired  of  the  soil,  and  we  find  that  manuring  fails  to  invigorate  it,  the  de- 
struction of  alkalies  in  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  bases 
in  the  manure,  seem  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  enigma.** 

We  know  that  when  the  sweet  potato  has  been  planted  for  more  than  two  or  three 
years  on  the  same  land,  and  the  vines  cured  and  removed  as  fodder,  the  applica- 
tion of  cow-pen  manure  alone  cannot  keep  up  the  productiveness  of  the  land, 
although  laid  on  ever  so  liberally.  If  an  analysis  be  made  of  the  potato  root  and 
vine  it  will  probably  be  found  to  contain  some  base  necessary  to  its  existence 
which  is  not  supplied  by  that  kind  of  manure.f    The  value  of  ashes  must  depend 

*  Johnfton  0vcs  the  constituents  of  grain  qf  wheat  and  whtat-straw^  thus : 

Potash 19     }i 

Pod* ^)4 H 

Lime 8     7 

Magnesia 8    \..     1 

Alumina 9    2X 

SUIca 84    81 

8alphuric  acid 4    1 

Phosphoric  acid 8^ 5 

Chlorine 1     1 

100  100 

fThc  surprising  results  which  are  sometimes  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  vo^  small  and  ap- 
parently insignificant  quantity  of  mineral  manures  show  the  verj  important  part  they  perform  in 
the  eonomy  of  vegetation.  The  facts  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  their  action. 
Tron  Seaasare's  table  of  analysis  we  find  Indian  com  thus  constituted 
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rerj  much  on  the  kiud  of  wood  from  which  it  is  procured,  and  on  tbo  plant  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  apply  it.  Thus,  the  allies  of  the  oak  would  be  the  bent 
that  coald  be  applied  to  the  liyin^  oak  ;  for  then  it  would  have  those  earthy  con- 
stituents it  requires  presented  in  the  exact  proportions,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  insure 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  without  waiting  to  obtain  them  from  the  gradual 
and  slow  disintegration  of  the  soil.  The  same  is  trub  of  any  other  kind  of  plant ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  listing  in  the  old  corn  and  cotton  stalks,  and  tlius  restoring 
to  the  land  a  portion  of  the  inorganic  food  which  had  been  taken  up  to  maintain 
the  previous  crop. 

This  subject  is  one  full  of  interest  to  the  planter,  and  may  tend  to  explain 
many  things  which,  to  him,  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable. 

Wood  ashes  has  been  long  in  use  in  European  culture  and  in  the  northern 
States.  It  has  been  used  in  this  section  of  country,  the  present  summer,  in  cot- 
ton, at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  with  a  promise  of  increased  pro- 
duction to  the  crop. 

The  nitrates. — ^The  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  and  the  nitrate  of  soda,  besides 
furnishing  to  the  plant  the  ingredients  of  its  ashes,  also  contain  a  most  valuable 
element,  nitrogen,  which  they  yield  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid. 
These,  and  some  other  salts  that  liave  been  highly  spoken  of  in  European  culture, 
are,  however,  at  present,  too  costly  to  be  used  on  an  extensive  scale,  unless  by 
actual  experiment  they  are  found  to  remunerate  sufficiently  to  make  their  use 
profitable. 

The  Santet  Long  cotton. — As  stated  before,  the  Santee  Lon^  cotton  is  confined 
to  the  reffion  of  country  embraced  between  the  head  of  tide-water  on  Cooper 
river  aJid  the  Santee,  and  extending  above  along  the  Santee  as  high  as  Vance's 
ferry.  The  long  staple  or  black-seied  cotton,  cultivated  within  these  limits,  has 
long  been  known  in  the  market  as  the  Santee  cotton.  Within  the  past  8  or  10 
years,  from  the  introduction  of  the  finer  seeds  of  the  Sea  Islands,  the  Santee  cot- 
ton has  lost  that  distinctive  character  it  formerly  possessed.  I^'ke  the  Sea  Island 
cotton,  it  has  become  more  of  a  fancy  article ;  depnendent  very  much  upon  favorite 
brands  and  particular  qualities  of  seed.  From  the  great  facility  with  which  the 
difl^nrent  species  impregnate  each  other  an  almost  endless  variety  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  differing  either  in  the  shape  or  color  of  the  leaf,  the  color  of  the  flower, 
the  shape  of  the  pod,  the  texture  and  color  of  the  wood,  or  the  appearance  of  the 
seed.  Like  the  rose  and  dahlia,  the  varieties  have  been  so  much  multiplied  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  define  the  quality  of  the  one  as  to  fix  the  distinctive  color 
of  the  others.  Until  the  past  year  the  average  price  of  Santee  cotton  has  gener- 
ally been  about  three  times  that  of  Uplands.  During  the  past  season  they  fell 
under  that  proportion. 

The  cotton  of  the  Sea  Islands,  for  fineness  of  texture  and  len^h  of  staple,  have 
always  held  the  first  rank  in  the  market.  This  difference  has  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  saline  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew.  From 
their  proximity  to  the  ocean  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  exert 

Onmtitueniji  qf  100  jpartt  of  oihct. 
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From  the  fact  of  these  earthy  ingredients  being  always  found  in  the  a»hes  of  the  Indian  com, 
and  almost  invariably  In  the  exact  proportions  above  suted.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  necessary 
to  a  healthy  growth  and  full  development  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  soil  must  contain  them  In 
some  quantity  or  the  plant  cannot  live.  Now,  suppose  an  acre  of  land  to  contain  organic  matter 
enough  to  ftiraish  the  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  production  of  40 
bnahela,  and  also,  that  there  is  inorganic  matter  enough  to  supply  such  an  amount  of  vegetation 
with  the  soluble  salts,  earthy  carbonates,  silica,  and  meUlllo  oxides  that  are  required.  Suppose, 
also,  that  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  present  in  the  soil  is  only  sufficient  for  10  bushels, 
the  phosphates  being  an  essential  constituent  of  the  grain,  it  is  evident  that,  although  there  may 
be  a  large  growth  of  <italk  and  blade,  but  10  bushels  of  grain  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  Now, 
by  the  addJtion  of  a  small  quantity  of  bone  dust,  sufficient  to  fdralsh  the  earthy  phosphates,  the 
mrprising  result  would  be  obtained  of  an  increase  of  80  bushels  per  acre  from  the  application  of 
a  few  pounds  of  manure,  apparently  insignificant  of  itself,  but  sufficient  to  bring  Into  action  a 
vast  amount  of  nutritious  matter,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  useless. 
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such  an  influence,  for  as  the  cottons  recede  from  the  sea  shore  they  deteriorate  in 

auality.  A  like  chan|re  is  observable  in  other  plants  which  grow  within  the  in- 
uence  of  the  salt  water.  The  g^lasswort,  (salsola  soda,)  when  it  grows  in  inland 
situations,  affords  potash ;  when  it  ffrows  in  the  sunshine  it  yields  soda  in  its 
ashes. — (Davy.)  Whether  those  who  plant  beyond  the  reach  of  this  saline  at- 
mosphere will  ever  he  able  to  supply  the  food  so  essential  to  that  length  and  fine- 
ness of  staple,  possessed  only  to  the  Sea-island  cotton,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  finer  and  coarser  cottons  would  show  in  what 
they  differed,  and  the  dencient  ingredient  it  may  then  be  in  our  power  to  supply. 
On  the  capacity  of  our  common  soils  for  other  t^ricultural  products  than  cotton. — 
Our  situation,  as  regards  climate  and  cheapness  of  labor,  gives  us  advantages 
over  most  agricultural  nations.  Owing  to  this  cause  the  southern  part  of  our 
State,  and  the  sea-board  of  Georgia,  have  met  with  but  little  competition  in  the 
rearing  of  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton.  We  have  been  devoted  so  long,  however, 
to  our  favorite  staple  that  we  are  as  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  our  own 
resources.  Mr.  Perrine,  whose  untimely  death  was  a  loss  to  the  country,  vras 
engaged  in  the  introduction  and  acclimation  of  tropical  plants  in  Florida.  That 
his  labors  would  have  been  crowned  witli  success  there  is  reason  to  believe.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  our  three  great  staples,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  and  the 
fkvorite  sweet  potato,  were  all  originally  natives  of  a  tropical  region.  It  would 
be  an  achievement  of  which  a  patriot  might  be  proud  if,  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
life,  he  could  present  his  country  with  one  object  of  culture  as  beneficial  as  these 
have  been. 

Rice  was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  inland  swamps  and  the  Santee  swamp,  and 
might  be  a^ain  resorted  to  with  profit.  To  this  we  shall  refer  m  speaking  of  the 
history  of  the  rice  culture  in  our  swamps. 

Indigo  was,  for  a  period  of  40  or  50  years,  the  staple  product  of  our  State.  It 
was  introduced  into  Carolina  from  the  West  Indies,  about  the  year  1742  ;  and 
Portly  before  the  war,  according  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  export  had  risen  as  high  as 
1,107,660  pounds.  During  the  war  more  attention  was  paid  to  rice  ;  and  shortly 
after,  about  the  year  1771,  East  India  indigo  came  into  competition,  and  from  its 
superior  quality,  being  the  product  of  a  tropical  region,  so  lowered  the  price  of 
Carolina  indigo  in  the  markets  as  to  render  its  culture  unprofitable.  Cotton  was 
then  introduced  and  has  been  the  favorite  staple  since  that  time. 

Now  that  the  mor%a  muUicaulis  fever  has  passed  away  and  left  sober  reason  to 
herself  again,  the  silk  culture  has  strong  claims  on  our  notice.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  may  be  successfully  reared,  particularly  in  the  southern 
States,  where  the  climate  is  so  mild  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  artificial  heat. 
By  the  census  statistics  of  1840,  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  produced  198,432  pounds 
of  silk  cocoons.  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  it 
appears  that  **  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  past 
year,  is  estimated  at  more  than  30,000  pounds.''  The  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  **the  amount  of  silk-stuffs  brought  into  this  country,  in  some  single  years, 
from  foreign  countries  is  estimated  at  more  in  value  than  $20,000,000."  This  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  valued  at 
(62,000,000.  One  of  the  great  advantages  or  this  culture  over  all  others  is,  that 
it  may  be  undertaken  by  persons  of  limited  means,  and  occupying  but  six  or 
seven  weeks  in  the  spring  months,  it  would  not  interfere,  in  our  climate,  with 
the  cultivation  of  any  crop  after  the  first  of  May. 

Tobacco  and  wheat  might  also  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  our  State.  Wheat 
was  formerly  cultivated  very  extensively  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  and 
the  soil  there  would  probably  be  better  suited  to  that  plant  than  the  lighter  soils 
of  the  low  country. 

The  palma  christit  or  castor-bean,  from  which  the  castor  oil  is  made,  grows 
luxuriantly  in  our  climate.  From  this  oil  stearine  has  recently  been  extracted, 
an  article  of  which  candles  that  are  a  good  substitute  for  spermacetti  may  be 
made. — Report  Com,  qfthe  Patent  Office, 

But  all  these  different  products  of  cultivation  that  innovate  upon  old  customs 
will  be  slowly  received  ;  their  introduction  must  be  the  work  of  lime.  The 
farmer  is  proverbially  distrustful  of  all  novelties,  and  he  requires  the  strongest 
evidence  of  a  profitable  investment  before  he  can  be  induced  to  abandon  his 
accustomed  occupation.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  feeling  upon  the  early  intro- 
duction of  cotton  into  our  country.    It  is  related  of  a  worthy  old  gentleman  of 
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this  parish*— one  who  had  served  his  country  with  honor  **  in  thV  times  that  tried 
men  8  soals,'*  and  was  afterwards  twice  called  to  accept  the  highest  gift  of  our 
State — that,  actuated  with  a  laudable  desire  of  promoting  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, he  introduced  the  cotton-plant  from  Georgia  as  an  experiment.  At  the 
time  for  harvest  the  fruit  of  his  labor  was  nowhere  visible  ;  but  upon  search  it 
was  found  concealed  among  the  high  grass  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
field.  Many,  no  doubi,  were  the  prudent  forebodings  of  anxious  friends  that  this 
novel  cultivation  could  come  to  no  good.  But  even  on  those  very  lands  it  has 
yearly  yielded  its  rich  return  ;  «iid  now  this  despised  little  plant  has  become  the 
verv  life-blood  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  by  its  mighty  pulsations  diffusing 
health  or  disease,  vigor  or  infirmity,  through  its  giant  fhune. 

On  the  former  euUivation  of  rice  in  our  inland  svoamps. — It  has  been  stated  be- 
fore that  the  swamps  forming  the  tributary  branches  of  Cooper  river  are  exten- 
sive. Most  of  these,  and  large  portions  ot  the  Santee  swamp,  were  cleared  and 
cultivated  in  rice  before  the  introduction  of  indigo.  The  exact  period  of  time  at 
which  these  lands  were  first  cultivated  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty, 
bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  cleared  for  rice  about  the  close  of 
thtt  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  original  settlers  in 
this  section  of  country  were  the  Huguenots ;  and  their  descendants  still  continue 
to  occupy  the  soil.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  took  place  in 
1685,  drove  vast  numbers  of  these  protestant  christians  from  their  fiitherland  to 
seek  in  a  foreign  wilderness  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  refused  them  at 
home.  About  the  year  1690  a  large  body  of  Huguenot  emigrants  landed  in  CfLTO- 
lina.  Their  first  settlement  was  lower  down  on  the  Santee,  but  they  shortly 
after  moved  up  and  occupied  the  country  now  embraced  in  the  parifi^os  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  John's  (Berkley.)  The  oriprinal  grants  from  the  proprietaiy 
government  show  that  these  lands  about  the  head  waters  of  Cooper  river  were 
among  the  first  occupied.  Rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina  about  the  year 
1693.  According  to  Ramsay's  history,  as  early  as  1724,  18,000  bushels  were  ex- 
ported. Indiffo  was  not  planted  until  1742 ;  but  it  is  known  that  during  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  these  swamps  were  clearcKl,  and  had  evidently  been  under  pre- 
vious cultivation.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  cleared  and 
planted  in  rice  shortly  after  the  Huguenot  settlement  was  made. 

Indigo,  after  its  introduction,  became  the  favorite  staple  crop.  It  was  found 
to  be  more  sure  and  profitable,  and  rice  was  neglected.  It  continued  to  be  the 
common  staple  of  the  country  until  about  the  year  1791,  when  the  E^t  India  in- 
digo supplanted  Caroliiui  indigo  in  the  markets.  In  this  state  of  things,  which 
happened  just  before  the  intr(^uction  of  cotton,  rice  was  again  resorted  to.  Cot- 
ton had  b^  cultivated  in  Geor^a,  but  its  progress  north  was  slow.  The  early 
planters  met  with  failures  and  discouragements ;  but  they  finally  succeeded,  and 
rioe,  since  then,  has  been  entirely  neglected  as  a  market  crop. 

Should  the  value  of  cotton  decline  so  much  as  to  render  a  change  necessary, 
those  old  rice-fields  may  be  reclaimed  with  comparatively  little  labor.  It  is  be- 
Uered  that  an  average  crop  of  40  bushels  per  acre  might  be  raised  from  these 
lands.  Where  reserves  can  be  made  to  supply  the  fields  with  water  a  greater 
amount  of  land  might  be  cultivated  ;  but  without  the  assistance  of  water  cultiva- 
tion, three  acres  to  the  hand  is  as  much  as  can  be  well  attended.  The  facilities 
of  sending  it  to  market  in  the  rough  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  opening  of 
the  Santee  canal.  The  average  value  of  rough  rice,  for  several  years  past^has 
been  75  to  78  cents  per  bushel.  At  that  price,  and  with  a  production  of  120 
busheli  per  hand,  rice  would  be  as  profitable  as  cotton  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  branches  of  Cooper  river.  The  lands  of  the  Santee 
swamp  are  of  a  much  higher  order  of  fertility.  Rice  was  cultivated  on  those 
lands  after  indigo  had  become  the  favorite  staple  elsewhere,  and  until  the  increas- 
ing recurrence  of  freshets  compelled  the  planters  to  desist  from  so  hazardous  a 
cuture.  When  the  system  of  embankment  which  is  now  in  contemplation  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  these  lands  will  again  become,  as  they  once  have  been, 
tlie  garden  spot  of  the  State.  Already  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  one 
individaalf  has  secured  to  him  a  large  body  of  these  valuable  lands ;  and  should 
the  experiment  so  successfully  begun  be  effectually  carried  on  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  river-swamp  of  our  State,  South  Carolina  will  contain  within  her 
borders  a  tract  of  country  equal  in  fertility  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.    With  genial 

«  Ckn.  Wm.  Moultrie.  f  Major  Saxauol  Porcher,  of  St.  Stephen^f. 
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/ 
climate,  and  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  over  her,  she  will  draw  again  to  her  bosom 
her  alienated  sons,  and  the  graciouB  promise  of  old  will  come  to  gladden  her 
fields  with  joy,  **that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.*' 
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^Columbus,  March  20,  1855. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  17th  instant  has  been  received.  Tou 
will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  concern  which  you  are  manifesting  in  the 
promotion  of  the  jpoftt  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  I  think  vour  plan 
ifl  not  only  beautiful  in  tneory,  but  well  suited  to  impart  valuable  in^rmation, 
and  perfectly  practicable  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  anticipate  what  public  sentiment  will  approve,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  elicit  expressions  of  opinion  by  a  little  agfitation  of 
the  subject  before  the  public,  and  I  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  publishiniff 
your  letter,  and  tender  to  you  the  privilege  of  the  columns  of  The  Sail  for  sucE 
additional  thoughts  as  you  may  desire  to  offer,  in  support  of  the  plan.  This  will 
probably  draw  out  others,  and  in  this  way  the  whoM  subject  may  be  discussed, 
and  the  public  mind  be  prepared  for  its  adoption.  I  have  not  thtougbt  snfilciently 
on  the  subject  to  very  confidently  ofier  an  opinion,  but  should  be  «ad  to  have  the 
queaiion  examined,  and  see  some  move  raaae  for  the  training  of  Uie  young  men 
of  our  country,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  our  wretched  systems  of  cnltnro 
has  forced  upcHU  us.  You  will  please  excuse  me  for  not  saying  more  on  this  aab- 
joct  now  as  it  is  one  which  ooooems  the  whole  country,  and  I  nope  yon  will  oott- 
sent  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  what  either  of  us  may  have  to  say. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  M.  CHAMBERS. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Martin. 

Synodical  College,  Griffin,  Georgia,  March^  1855. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  interest  you  have  manifested  in  effiarts  to  promote  agricuhnral 
improvement,  and  the  opportunity  your  position  as  editor  of  The  8<nl  ^  the 
Sciuk  has  given  you  to  judge  correctly  concerning  the  ftroctieability  of  the  plans 
which  ma^  be  entered  upon  for  that  purpose,  induce  me  to  address  you  ana  ask 
your  opinion  respecting  the  probable  success  of  an  enterprise  which  1  have  loiur 
desired  to  carry  into  operation,  but  eonceminff  the  $tieee$8  of  which,  though  tli 
acree  as  to  its  desirabUnet$  and  u$^fulne$8f  thero  has  nevertheless  obtained  among  my 
fhends,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  my  plan,  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  enter- 
prise to  which  I  refer  is  a  $ciefU\fiic  md  practUul  tehool  conneded  wUh  mgrietUhtte. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  enterprise,  I 
will  lay  my  pla*  before  you  a  little  more  mlly. 

•,ind  first t  the  Course  of  Study. 

I.  The  EInglish  Language. — In  its  orthography,  its  grammar,  its  rhetoric,  its 
logic. 

II.  The  Earth. — Its  geography,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry. 

in.  Number  and  Quantity. — Embracing  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry} surveying,  civil  engineering. 

IV.  Natural  and  Moral  Science. — Embracing  natural  philosophy,  meteor- 
ology, botany,  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  ethics. 

vT  Intellectual  philosophy,  political  economy. 

Second  Item. — In  connexion  with  the  school  I  propose  to  have  a  ftmii  say  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific 
manner,  and  every  operation  of  the  farm  to  be  made  the  subject  of  dmty  ohtervm- 
Htn  And  ncte,  by  the  students  of  the  school.  A  regular  note  hook  is  to  be  used  by 
each  student  for  the  daily  record  of  every  operation,  and  an  hour  each  day  is  to 
be  appropriated  for  farm  tmpecKoH  as  much  as  for  recitation  in  the  school-room. 
Observations  will  also  be  made  and  notes  *taken  concerning  the  weather,  the 
amount  of  ram,  and  other  phenomena  in  meteorology. 
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I  do  not  deem  it  necenarv  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of  the  appHcaiioii 
or  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  in  detail  to  you,  for  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  embraces  the  duir*cltr  qf  the  Boilf  the  kind  of  manuresJiaed,  and  the  ttumfur  tf 
pnparing  them,  as  also  the  mode  and  time  of  applying  them,  the  manner  of 
ploughing  ;  the  kind  of  plough ;  the  time  of  ploughing ;  the  time  and  manner  of 
planting  ;  the  culture ;  the  result. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  plan  just  sketched  will  be  a  8cient\/ic  school,  for  all  the 
knowledge  acquired  would  ba.  classified  science,  being  classified  knowledge ;  it 
would  also  be  a  practical  school,  for  all  the  knowledge  acquired  would  be  at  once 
applied.  Agricultural  chemistry  in  some  form  or  other  would  be  a  subject  of 
daily  study.  With  the  smaller  students,  such  a  teit  book  as  Johnston's  '*  Agri- 
cultural Catechism  *'  would  be  used,  and  with  the  larger  or  more  advanced 
scholars,  Gray's  **  Agricultultural  Chemistry,"  or  some  ouier  of  equal  value,  as 
Johnston's,  Liebig's,  Waring 's,  &c. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  it  a  manual  labor  school ;  the  labor  on  the  farm  is  to 
be  performed  by  farm  hands  as  on  any  other  plantation.  The  farm  and  all  opera- 
tions are,  so  &r  as  the  school  is  concerned,  merely  for  observation,  UhmdniHon, 
amd  experiment,  it  is  to  be  the  great  laboratory  of  the  school — it  is  to  be  its  tahi" 
net  and  herhariwm.  This  being  the  case,  you  at  once  perceive  that  Botany,  JOn- 
eratopf.  Geology,  and  ^SgriciUiwral  Chemistry  will  be  taught  practieaUy, 

I  do  not  now  propose  in  this  communication  any  argument  to  show  the  advan- 
tages, distinctive  and  characteristic,  which  must  result  from  an  education  con- 
dieted  on  this  plan  They  lie  so  apparent,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  very  surface 
of  the  system,  that  I  only  wonder  that  all  the  schools  in  the  land  have  not  been 
modeled  upon  this  practical  idea.  I  will,  however,  simply  add  the  remark  tiiat 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  plan  of  education  1  propose,  are  observation, 
experiment,  and  practical  appUeation,  1  wish  to  see  a  system  of  education  estab- 
lisned  which  shall  develope  more  fully  the  powers  of  observation  of  correct  rea- 
soning, of  just  analysis  and  of  drawing  correct  conclusions  from  the  fact  observed 
and  the  analysis  made.  And  would  not  the  system  I  am  laying  before  you  accom- 
plish these  ends  ?  Is  it  not  based  upon  the  true  Baconian  philosophy,  of  induction 
of  principles  and  practice  from  observed  facts?  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
omIuI  knowledge  a  youth  would  aoauire  in  three  or  four  years,  say  ftom  fonrteea 
to  eighteen  years  or  age,  under  such  a  system  of  observation  and  experiment  as  I 
buve  mentioned?  Would  he  not  know  arithmetic ?  Could  he  not  survey  a  field? 
Would  he  not  be  familiar  with  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry  9  Would  he 
not  be  &miliar  with  the  composition  of  soils  and  manures,  of  plants  and  grains? 

We  have  had  exhibited  in  Georgia,  within  the  past  year,  a  noble  illustration  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  agricultural  knowled^  is  held  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  hberal  endowment  of  the  Terrel 
Professorship  in  the  State  University  for  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Terrel, 
of  Sparta  ;  I  can  speak  of  this  donation,  so  far  as  the  animus  of  the  endowment 
is  ooooemed,  in  none  other  than  terms  of  the  highest  commendation,  but  I  cannot 
think,  however,  that  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  altogether  the  most  effective  and 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  HacTthe  same  amount  of  money 
been  expended  in  founding  a  school  such  as  I  have  sketched,  it  does  sUike  me 
that  it  would  have  accomplished  a  vast  deal  more  good.  It  is  true,  that  a  learned 
and  competent  professor  has  been  found  in  Dr.  Lee  to  fill  the  chair,  yet  we  know 
that  what  we  learn  firactically  in  all  the  sciences — botany,  mineralogy,  geolcgy, 
chemistry — ^which  sciences  are  the  frame  work  and  soul  of  agriculture,  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  to  us  than  the  demonstrations  of  the  lecture  room,  however 
learned  and  beautiful.  These,  we  know,  are  soon  forgotten.  What  we  most 
want  to  advance  the  noble  science  of  agriculture  is  tlie  blending  together  of  the 
demonstrations  of  the  lecture-room  and  the  demonstrations  of  practice.  Let  the 
student  see  the  operation  as  well  as  learn  the  fact. 

Much  good  sense  is  found  in  a  short  article  in  the  Janiury  number  of  The  Svil, 
taken  fVom  the  Working  Farmer,  called  ** Agricultural  Education."  Its  recom- 
mendations tally  with  mv  plan.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  If  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  fully  understood,  I  shall  write  you 
again.  I  am  just  out  of  bed  from  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  and  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  write  at  all.    Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARLISLE  P.  B.  MARTIN. 

Col.  James  M.  Chambers. 
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S0IIETU1N6  FOB  COTTON  PliNTEKS. 

We  have  had  on  our  table  for  some  weeks,  bat  we  have  been  prevented  from 
using  it  sooner  by  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  a  description  in  the  Nashville 
Farmer's  Banner  of  a  new  invention,  called  tlie  **  Cotton  Leaf  Cleaner  and  Boll 
Picker.*'  The  inventor  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  He  is  a  cotton  planter  of 
Alabama,  and  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of  fine  education  and  general  informa- 
tion. He  is  making  alterations  in  the  machine,  and  will  soon  have  his  models 
ready  for  examination  and  trial.  The  object  aimed  at  by  him  is  to  bring  into  use 
an  instrument  for  picking  cotton,  and  to  improve  its  value  by  removing  Uie  leaf 
and  dirt,  and  thus  send  it  clean  to  the  gin. 

Speaking  of  this  invention,  a  correspondent  of  the  Banner  says : 

*•  It  comes,  a  welcome  ally,  to  aid  in  the  great  army  of  cotton-pickers,  whose 
labors  are  tedious  and  severe.  It  brings  iron  fingers  and  mule  muscles  to  do  the 
work  now  done  by  human  fingers,  and  thus  accomplishes  in  three  days  what  now 
requires  six.  It  can  be  worked  by  a  ny  power  that  will  work  a  gin.  A  portable 
horse-power  set  up  in  the  field  will  be  found  convenient,  and  can  be  extensively 
-used  in  October  and  November,  when  the  seasons  are  dry.  The  cotton  bolls  are 
to  be  gathered  with  as  little  care  as  you  would  com,  and  taken  to  the  machine, 
-either  in  the  field  or  under  shelter,  as  tho  case  may  be.  Then  the  machine  and 
the  mules  take  out  the  bolls,  leaf,  dirt,  and  everything,  and  the  cotton  comes 
•Uirouffh  the  gin  as  middling  to  good  middling  in  quality. 

**  Such  a  machine,  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States,  is  worth  mil- 
lions, provided  it  can  be  made  to  do  what  is  intended  by  the  inventor.  The  ob< 
ject  to  be  accomplished  is  not  without  difficulties,  and  if  the  first  machine,  which 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  public  for  inspection,  makes  an  approach  to  the  end 
aimed  at,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  defects  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the 
genius  of  American  talent,  and  that  cotton  will  be  picked  by  iron  fingers  instead 
of  human,  which  will  be  equal  to  doubling  the  field  force  during  the  gathering  of 
the  crop. 

"  A  planter  who  cultivates  with  fiftv  hands,  may,  by  the  aid  of  tliis  machine, 
have  wnat  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  hands  in  gathering,  and  that  without  the 
expense  of  feeding  them.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  save  all  that  he  can  make, 
though  he  may  cmtivate  the  best  bottom  lands  of  Mississippi,  Yazoo,  Arkansas, 
or  Old  C^ney.  The  hands  can  be  kept  out  of  the  dew  and  their  health  preserved. 
More  lands  may  be  opened,  and  larger  quantities  cultivated,  by  driving  two  mules 
with  sweeps  and  harrows  thirty-six  inches  wide.  That  is,  on  bottom  lands,  where 
the  rows  are  five  or  six  feet  apart. 

**  In  the  cleaning  process,  a  small  per  centage  may  be  lost,  but  you  save  the 
loss  occasioned  bv  standin^r  in  the  field  till  February,  exposed  to  winds  and  rains; 
and  also  much  of  the  loss  m  the  spinning-room,  which  is  now  ten  per  cent,  from 
dirt,  dust,  leaf,  &c. 

«  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  to  the  operations  of  this  invention.  Should 
it  prove  successfiil,  it  may,  in  truth,  be  characterized  as  a  machine  which  will 
maris  a  more  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  growth  and  manufiicture  of 
the  great  southern  staple  than  any  invention  since  the  construction  of  the  gin." 

[Jackson  Mississippian. 


Gun  cotton. — Guns,  to  be  used  with  gun-cotton,  are  bein^  made  for  the  Aus- 
trian government.  A  letter  from  Vienna  savs  :  Thirty-two  of  the  new  ^uns  (four 
batteries)  to  be  used  with  gun-cotton  are  already  finished,  and  it  is  behoved  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  more  (sixteen  batteries)  are  to  be  cast.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  are  extremely  reserved  just  at  present,  but  still  it  has  transpired, 
that  only  twelve-pounders  will  in  future  be  cast,  **  as  they  need  not  be  heavier 
in  metal  than  the  old  six-pounders  if  gun-cotton  is  used,  and  almost  all  the  Rus- 
sian field  batteries  are  composed  of  twelve-pounders."  The  experiments  with 
gun-cotton  still  continue,  and  one  result  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  mentioned. 
A  twelve-pound  ball  was  fired  from  a  gun  charged  with  powder  at  some  thick 
boards  prepared  for  tlie  purpose,  and  another  baU  of  the  same  weight  was  fired 
from  one  of  the  new  guns  charged  with  gun-cotton.  *^  Although  the  new  gun 
was  six  hundred  yards  fUrthor  from  the  target  than  the  old  one,  the  hole  made 
by  the  shot  from  the  former  was  well  defined  and  clean,  while  the  orifice  made 
by  the  latter  was  jagged  and  splintery." 
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WORKING  OXBN — FBm>ING — ^MANAGBMBNT,   ETC.  IIT 

MARKS  OP  GOOD  WORIINS  0XEN--PREBING-MANAGEMBI1T,  ETC. 

The  followiog  I  give  as  my  opinion  concerning  the  tnarks  qf  a  good  toorking 
ox,  S(c, : 

1.  Lon£  head,  broad  and  oval  between  the  eyes,  the  ejre  keen,  full,  and  plea- 
sant ;  such  are  marks  denoting  ability  to  receive  instruction,  and  a  readiness  to 
obey. 

2.  Forward  legs  should  be  straight,  toes  straight  forward,  hoof  broad,  not 
peaked,  distance  short  between  ankle  and  knee. 

These  properties  enable  the  ox  to  travel  on  paves  and  hard  ground. 

3.  Full  breast,  straight  on  the  back,  round  rib,  projecting  out  as  wide  as  the 
hip  bones;  these  are  indications  of  strength  and  good  constitution. 

in  opposition  to  the  above,  we  find  the  short-faced  ox  starts  quick  at  the  whip 
but  soon  forgets  it. 

If  the  ox  toes  out  the  strain  comes  on  the  inside  claw,  and  when  travelling  on 
hard  road  he  will  be  lame  at  the  Joint  between  the  hoof  and  the  hair.  When  the 
toes  turn  out  the  knees  always  bend  in.  The  crooked-kneed  ox  is  apt  to  become 
lame  by  holding  heavy  loads  down  hill. 

Comparison :  a  straight  stick,  when  set  on  one  end,  will  bear  up  more  wei^t 
than  a  crooked  one. 

The  ox  with  very  large  horns  near  the  head  is  apt  to  be  lazy  and  will  not  stand 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  black-eyed  ox  is  apt  to  run  away  ;  oxen  working  in 
the  same  yoke  should  carry  their  heads  on  a  level  with  each  other. 

Oxen  working  on  a  stone-drag,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  plough,  on  the  sled-spire, 
or  cart-spire,  twitching  stones  or  timber,  should  carry  their  heads  well  up,  as  it 
will  enable  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work  much  easier.  Oxen  that  work  as  leaden 
forward  of  other  oxen  should  carry  their  heads  low. 

Oxen  should  be  shod  with  a  broad  shoe.  To  travel  on  hard  road  tlie  shoes  on 
the  forward  foot  should  be  set  back  at  the  heel  nearly  half  an  inch  further  than 
the  hoof  bears  upon  it.  I  have  frequently  known  oxen  to  be  lame  in  consequence 
of  the  shoe  being  too  short  at  the  heel. 

The  best  way  of  feeding  oxen  for  liard  work,  give  each  ox  two  quarts  of  meali 
wet,  and  mixed  with  chopped  hay,  three  times  a  day,  and  what  hay  his  appetite 
naturally  craves  besides.  This  is  the  highest  feed  the  working  ox  ought  to  navei 
and  will  enable  the  ^ood  ox  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day.  I  think  rye 
and  Indian  meal,  mixed  together,  is  better  than  clear  Indian.  Farmers  who  do 
not  work  their  oxen  hard  have  no  need  of  giving  them  so  much  meal. 

Steers  should  be  broke  quite  youug.  Boys  should  never  yoke  them  for  the 
sake  of  a  frolic.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  farmers,  when  tliey  are  going  a  short 
distance  after  a  load,  to  take  their  steers  with  them  and  let  the  steers  lead  the 
team  towards  home.  They  will  learn  to  draw  towards  the  bam  much  better  than 
from  it.  I  have  found  it  much  easier  to  learn  steers  or  oxen  to  buck  by  giving 
them  a  gentle  slap  on  tlie  nose  with  the  bare  hand  than  by  striking  them  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  whip-stick,  which  is  too  often  done. 

When  steers  are  first  yoked  tliey  may  be  allowed  to  walk  about  in  the  barn- 
yard until  they  are  satisfied  the  yoke  will  not  hurt  them.  Working  the  young 
steer  carefully  causes  his  strength  to  gain  with  his  growth  without  mjuring  the 
latter. 

The  beet  pair  of  working  oxen  I  have  ever  known  were  handy  befbre  six 
months  old,  and  are  now  owned  at  the  State  prison,  in  Charlestown,  Maasa- 
chusettfl. 

From  experience,  I  do  say,  in  my  opinion,  steers  broke  quite  young  are  worth, 
for  hard  labor,  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  oxen  that  have  come  to  their 
growth  before  they  are  yoked. 

One  word  to  the  drivers  of  oxen.  Feed  regular,  and  do  not  forget  the  card, 
especially  when  they  are  sheddin^r  their  coat.  Have  the  yoke  the  right  length 
that  your  oxen  may  walk  up  straight.  Let  the  bows  suit  th«r  necks — ^the  yoke 
and  bows  to  the  leaders  should  set  a  little  snugger  than  to  the  nib  oxen  ;  never 
Dse  the  whip  onl^  out  of  necessity — when  you  are  about  to  strike  the  young  steer 
ask  yottfself.  Will  he  know  what  I  strike  him  for  ?  Let  each  ox  have  a  name  ; 
and  be  sure  that  every  ox  in  your  team  knows  his  name.  Never  speak  a  word  to 
an  ox  without  a  meaning.  Have  a  particular  word  to  start  your  team  by,  that 
all  may  haul  together ;  never  hurry  your  oxen  when  you  are  nding  behmcf  them, 
lest  you  learn  them  to  haul  apart.  A.  G.  SHELDON. 
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CMiut  iMories  qf  the  Statea.^We 
have  receiTed  from  Lippincott,  Grambo 
&  Co.  the  first  veries  of  this  interesting 
work,  consisting  of  twelve  volumes, 
handsomely  and  uniformly  bound.  The 
works  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  circu- 
lar of  that  house,  and  will  be  again 
referred  to  by  us : 

First  series  of  twelve  volumes,  now 
complete.  Edited  by  William  19*.  Oar- 
penter  and  T.  S.  Arthur;  cloth. 

The  publishers  of  this  important  se- 
ries are  happy  to  announce  tne  comple- 
tion of  the  first  portion,  embracing 
twelve  volumes.    These  are: 

1.  The  History  of  Virginia. 

2.  "  New  York. 

3.  **  Massachusetts. 

4.  ••  Georgia. 

5.  **  Connecticut. 

6.  **  Pennsylvania. 

7.  "  New  Jersey. 

8.  **  Kentucky. 

9.  "  Ohio. 

10.  **  Tennesse. 

11.  **  Vermont. 

12.  **  Illinois. 
Hidwy  qfthe  Second  War  between  the 

United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  declared  by  Act  of  Congress 
the  18th  June,  1812,  and  concluded  by 
Peace  the  15th  of  February,  1815.  By 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  2  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia ;  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 
Mr  Ingersoirs  work  has  been  for  some 
time  known  to  the  country,  and  is  now, 
or  ouffht  to  be,  in  most  of  our  private 
libraries.  It  is  the  only  history  of  what 
may  be  called  our  second  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  though  it  falls  short  of 
what  was  expected  in  such  a  work,  it  is 
still  entitled  to  high  consideration .  The 
writer  has  collected  and  combined  a 
vast  mass  of  information  in  its  pages. 

History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  UnUed  States: 
collected  and  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflairs,  per 
act  of  Congress.  By  Henry  R.  School- 
craft, LL.D.  BKistrated  by  S.  East- 
man, U.  S.  A.  Philadelphia  ;  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo  &  Co. 

Four  volumes  of  this  great  national 
work  have  appeared  and  may  be  ob- 
tained complete  from  the  publishers. 
Each  volume  is  a  superb  quarto  of  a 
thousand  or  more  pag[es.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  beautiful  illustrations 
on  steel,  many  of  which  are  colored. 
The  paper  and  printing  have  seldom 
been  equalled  in  any  American  publica- 


tion. We  suppose  that  every  gentle- 
man forming  a  library  will  not  fail  to 
procure  a  set  of  the  work. 

J9griculture  and  Geology  ofMis$i9sipjn, 
embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  Social  and 
Natural  History  of  the  State.  By 
B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  geologist  of  Mississip- 
pi. Philadelphia  ;  Lippincott,  Grambo 
k  Co.,  1854.  This  work  was  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of 
Mississippi,  and  will,  no  douU,  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  its  citizens.  It  is 
creditable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
State.  In  the  present  number  of  the 
Review  we  have  extracted  from  its 
pages,  and  we  will  prepare,  if  possible, 
an  elaborate  review  for  our  next  issue. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo  &  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their 
catalogue,  embracing  splendid  library 
editions  of  the  standard  poets,  illus- 
trated, miscellaneous  works,  juvenile 
books,  law  and  medical  books,  school 
books,  histories,  dictionaries,  classical 
works,  French,  German,  and  scientific 
works.  Bibles  and  prayer  books,  superb 
editions,  We  shall  refer  to  some  of 
these  again. 

History  of  J^apoleon  Bonaparte;  bv 
John  S.  C.  Abbott ;  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations ;  in  2  vols.  New  York  : 
H<frper&  Bros.,  1855. 

Tnis  work,  which  originally  appeared 
in  parts  in  Harpers*  Magazine,  and  was 
read  with  such  ffreedy  interest  in  every 
section  of  tlie  Union,  has  now  been  re- 
published complete  in  two  large  royal 
octavo  volumes,  witli  many  additions 
and  copious  notes.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
sought  for  with  as  much  interest  as 
were  the  original  papers.  Compared 
with  any  other  biography  of  Napoleon, 
the  merits  of  this  are  manifest,  and 
none,  we  believe,  have  done  such  am- 
ple justice  to  the  great  warrior,  states- 
man and  philosopher.  The  illustrations, 
both  wood  and  steel,  are  of  the  finest 
character. 

Literary  and  Historical  Miscellanies; 
by  George  Bancroft.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  1855.  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican historians,  and  is  as  familiarly 
known  among  the  scholars  of  Europe  as 
of  this  country.  His  eloquent  style, 
glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  fancy,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  severe  research  and 
profound  analysis.  A  volume  of  bis 
miscellaneous  writing  will  be  an  admi- 
rable companion  fbr  the  history.  Among 
the  subjects  embraced  are  :  The  Doc- 
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trine  of  Temperasients,  Ennui,  The 
Ralinf  Pftaskm  in  Death,  Stndies  in 
German  Litaratare,  Studiee  in  History, 
Oocaeional  Addi*e«es. 

PratHeul  ^Ameriean  Co9k  Booky  or 
Praetieal  and  Scientific  Cookery  ;  by  a 
Housekeeper.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &.  Co  ,  1855.  Though  not  so  elab- 
orate a  volume  as  that  of  Mrs.  Hale, 
noticed  by  us  last  year,  this  will  be  a 
useful  handbook  lor  the  family.  There 
is  room  enough  for  many  such  treatises. 
Cookery  is  inexhaustible.  Heaven  sends 
us  provisions,  but  cooks  come  from 
leas  blessed  regions. 

TU  WnikU$y  or  the  Merry  Monoma- 
mmes;  an  American  Picture,  with  Por- 
traits of  the  Natives  ;  by  the  author  of 
"  Wild  Western  Scenes," &c.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. :  New  York,  1855;  Wash- 
mgton,  R.  Famhara.  The  leading 
characters  of  the  book  are  Edith  Win- 
kle, the  Merry  Widow  ;  Walter,  her 
Rattling  Son;  a  **  Know-Nothing  ;" 
Miss  Wilsome  Winkle,  an  old  maid, 
sister-in-law  of  the  widow,  and  a  mo- 
nomaniac ;  Napoleon  Winkle,  mono- 
maniac on  Great  Napoleon's  battles ; 
Ralph  Roland,  instrument  of  the  Je- 
suits, &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Summer  Land;  a  Southern  Story; 
by  a  Child  of  the  Sun.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1855.  The  Overseer 
and  his  Wife  ;  The  Shadows  of  Life  ; 
Representative  Cities  ;  King  Cotton  ; 
Representative  Men,  &c.,  &c.  This  is 
an  amusing  and  interesting  volume,  and 
we  shall  tiuie  pleasure  in  referring  to  it 
again. 

Jottmen  throttrhtke  Chinese  Etnpire\ 
by  M.  Hue,  autnor  of  **  Recollections 
of  a  Journey  through  Tartary  and  Thi- 
bet," in  3  volumes.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  1855.  China,  which  has 
always  been  so  interesting  a  theme,  has 
become  more  so  since  the  great  events 
which  have  been  transpiring  within  its 
walls.  The  American,  since  our  trea- 
ties with  Japan  and  the  opening  of  our 
Pacific  coast,  feels  some  of  the  interest 
of  vicinage,  and  looks  even  in  that  di- 
rection for  the  extension  of  his  com- 
merce and  the  development  of  his  insti- 
tutions. The  work  contains  a  fine  map 
and  gives  a  full  view  of  the  missionary 
operations  in  China,  and  is  otherwise 
most  interesting  and  valuable. 

iRatory  of  Turkey ;  by  A.  De  Lamar- 
tine,  author  of  the  **  Girondists,'* 
"Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,"  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French  ;  3  vols. ; 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Every 
one  is  aware  of  M.  Lamartine's  famil- 
uirity  with  the  East.     He  tells  us  in  his 


prelaoe,  **  'Hie  more  a  history  is  new  in 
manners,  magnificent  in  events,  distant 
in  situations,  marvellous  in  characters* 
the  more  it  needs  to  justify  the  full  ex- 
actness of  its  recitals.  The  testimonies 
and  the  documents  upon  the  bans  of 
which  we  have  written  are  no  less  nn- 
merous  than  inoontesttble,  independent- 
ly  of  those  which  our  divers  sojourns  in 
Turkey,  our  travels  in  the  provinoea, 
our  examinations  of  the  celebrated 
places^Ae  cities,  the  monuments,  the 
battle-fields,  and  our  personal  relations 
with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  em- 
pire, have  exceptionally  supplied  us." 
As  the  other  volumes  appear  we  shall 
notice  them  fully. 

The  Mw  Pastoral,  By  Thomas  Bn- 
channan  Read.  Philadelphia:  Pany  Ml 
McMillan,  1855.  This  is  a  poem  of 
250  pages,  with  a  fine  steel  engraving. 
The  writer  ha.-i  already  established  a 
place  lunong  our  poets.  . 

My  Brothel  '>  Keeper.  By  A.  B.  War- 
ner, author  of  Dollars  and  Cents.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1855. 
Washington  ;  Taylor  &  Maury.  Con- 
tents: Love  in  the  Market;  Yankees 
Abroad;  The  Secret  Society  of  Medi- 
cine; A  Day  at  the  Quakerage;  A 
Night  View;  The  Last  Day  of  I^cem- 
ber;  The  1st  of  January,  &c.,  &c.,  ko. 

Chemistry  of  Common  lAfe,  By  Jas. 
F.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
&c.  &c.,  &c.,  author  of  **  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology." 
Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  en- 
gravings. New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  We  have  extracted  from  this  work 
in  our  last  number,  and  intend  a  fhll 
analysis  of  it.  The  subjects  are:  The 
Narcotics  we  indulge  in — ^Tobaooo;  The 
Hop  and  its  Substitutes;  The  Poppy 
and  the  Lettuce;  Indian  Hemp;  Tne 
Betel-nut  and  the  Pepperworts;  Coeo; 
The  Thorn  Apples,  the  Siberian  Fun- 
gus, and  the  Minor  Narcotics ;  The 
Poisons  we  select;  The  Odors  we  enjoy. 

The  Hireling  tmd  the  Slave.  Second 
edition.  Charleston:  John  RusseU, 
1855.  We  extracted  one  or  two  pas- 
sages of  this  poem  in  our  late  numeer. 
It  is  understood  to  be  fh>m  the  pen  of 
Hon.  William  J.  Grayscm,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Constance  Herbert,  a  novel;  Inr  Ge»- 
aldine  E.  Jewsbury,  author  of  **  Marian 
Withers,"  *«Zoe."  '*The  Adopted 
Child,"  &c.,&c.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1855.  Library  of  select  nov- 
els. 

The  Westminster  Review.  April  num- 
ber. 

Blackwood^sMagaxine.    May  number. 
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STATISTICS   OF   MALBS   AND  FEMALES. 


London  ftuorteriy  Review,  April 
number. 

We  are  indebted  to  Leonard,  Scott 
&.  Co.  for  copies  of  theae  able  miga- 
zinea.  They  are  the  well  known  re- 
publications of  this  house,  and  they  are 
nimished  at  so  low  a  price  at  to  give 
them  a  wide  circulation  in  our  country. 

History  for  BoySf  or  Annals  qfihe  JVa- 
tions  of  Modem  Europe,  By  John  G. 
Edgar.  New  York:  Haruer  &  Bros. 
The  history  of  each  of  the  states  of 
Europe  are  treated  of  in  an  interesting 
manner  for  the  instruction  of  boys. 

GUlespie^s  Land  Surveying t  compris- 
ing the  theory  developed  from  five  ele- 
mentary principles  and  the  practice 
with  the  cnain  alone,  the  compass,  the 
transit,  the  theodolite,  the  plane  table. 


By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  civU  en- 
gineer. New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
We  give  the  title  in  full,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  which  emanates  from 
an  able  source,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be- 
come a  text  book. 

%4  feto  Months  in  America,  containing 
remarks  on  some  of  its  industrial  and 
commercial  interests.  By  James  Rob- 
ertson. London:  Longman  &  Co.  We 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son when  in  this  country.  He  is  a  good 
observer  and  has  noted  with  much  &ir- 
ness  what  came  under  his  notice.  We 
have  marked  many  passages  for  extract 
and  comment,  and  will  refer  to  this 
work  again. 


STATISTICS  OF  HALES  AND  FEMALES. 


Georgetown,  Kt.,  Feb.  27. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  you  are  in  the  line  of 
statistics,  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  copy 
of  the  second  Registration  Report  of 
Kentucky,  for  1853.  I  am  the  more 
especially  induced  to  do  this,  because 
of  a  note  found  at  page  101  of  your 
Compendium  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus. I  allude  to  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  whether  the  excess  of 
male  births  does  not  depend  upon  a 
neater  vitality  of  that  sex  enabling 
them  to  withstand  the  dangers  of  birth. 

I  cannot  see  any  probabuity  of  truth 
in  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  much  truth  in  Dr.  Emmons' 
(the  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  note)  theory.  Consid- 
erable allowance  must  be  made,  how- 
ever, in  receiving  the  Doctor's  impres- 
sions as  to  the  physical  perfections,  &c. , 
of  Kentuckians ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
fkjct  which  he  seems  to  think  grows  out 
of  it,  viz:  the  great  excess  of  male 
birth.  In  our  reports  all  still-born  child- 
ren are  included  in  the  general  table  of 
births.  NotsointhoseofMassachusetts. 
The  male  excees  among  the  still-born  is 
mnch  greater  than  among  the  live-bom, 
which,  of  course,  makes  the  difference 
in  Kentucky,  as  compared  with  Massa- 
chusetts, appear  much  greater  than  it  is 
in  reality. 


As  it  is  altogetlier  convenient,  1  will 
give  you  a  statement  as  to  sex  among 
Uie  still-born,  for  two  years  in  Kentuc- 
ky and  three  in  Massachusetts  : 

MiMMchusetts.  Kentucky. 

M.      F.  M.      F. 

1848— Qmonthi..  SS   15   1868...  481  404 

1849 62  49   18M...  860  S68 

1361 184   88       "iJl  "St 

1859 264    810  483    85T 

482    857  1828    9S4 

This  exhibits  a  rather  startling  aspect 
as  to  the  male  excees  of  mortality.  But, 
if  1  mistake  not,  the  notions  of  our  pro- 
fession, whether  based  on  statistics  or 
not,  are,  that  even  before  birth  the 
excess  of  mortality  among  the  males  be- 
gins. 

The  first  Rhode  Island  report  does 
not  coincide  with  those  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Kentucky;  but  the  observa- 
tions are  too  few  to  be  of  much  value. ' 

It  may  be  fair  to  remark,  that  I  have 
no  great  reliance  upon  the  correctness 
of  t£e  Kentuckv  returns,  so  far  as  the 
fact  of  being  stiU-bom  is  concerned ;  be- 
cause, in  a  number  of  cases,  although  a 
child  was  returned  as  bom  dead,  it  yet 
had  a  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  were  bom  ahve,but  died  before 
the  enumeration.  But  these,  probably, 
were  divided  between  the  sexes. 

W.  L.  SUTTON. 

J.  B.  D.  DeBow,  esq. 
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DB   BOW'S    SOIITHERN  FPLIGATIONS,   ETC.,  BfC. 

WASHINGTON  CITY  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 


De  Bow's  Review — 

let  BerioB  January,  1846,  to  January, 
1855,  17  Tolumes,  at  $50. 

2d  leries  January,  1850,  to  January, 
1855, 10  Yolumes,  at  $25. 

dd  seriee  July,  1851 ,  to  January,  1855, 
7  volumes,  at  $15. 

4th  series  January,  1853,  to  January, 
1855,  4  volumes,  at  #10. 

5th  series  January,  1854,  to  January, 
1855,  2  volumes,  at  $5. 

All  of  the  above  are  handsomely 
bound,  from  600  to  800  pa^es  each,  and 
will  be  supplied,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  amount  named.  Any  volume 
or  number  may  be  ordered  separately. 
Postage  will  not  be  fVee  on  the  above 
unless  remittance  direct  to  the  office 
without  an  agent. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  3  vols., 
1700  pages,  handsome  print  and  bind- 
ing»#5. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  above 
work  was,  originally,  $10.  It  is  now 
put  at  cost  to  close  the  edition. 


De  Bow's  Review t  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  6th  series :  published 
monthly,  Wasbingten  and  New  Or- 
leans, 144  pages,  devoted  to  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Intemal 
Improvements,  Education,  etc.,  $5  per 
annum ;  three  copies  for  $10  to  clubs. 
The  Review  embraces  also  all  the  mate- 
rial of  the  Agricultural  Journal  men- 
tioned below. 

De  Bow's  .^ffricultural  Journal  : 
monthly,  32  pages  each,  neatly  issued 
and  covered ;  embraces  matter  of  in- 
terest to  planters  and  farmers  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  Terms,  $1  per  an- 
num ;  $5  for  6  copies. 


Whoever  will  send  10  new  subscribers 
to  the  Agricultural  Journal  and  remit 
$10,  will  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  the 
Industrial  Resources,  free  of  charge,  or 
the  Review  for  one  year. 

Whoever  will  send  3  new  subscribers 
to  the  Review  and  $15,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  free,  and  also  one  copy  of  the 
Industrial  Resources  free. 


The  Wars  and  Forces  of  the 
United  States. — The  following  state- 
ment of  the  effective  military  force  en- 
gaged in  the  difierent  wars  has  been 
prepared  with  gre&t  care  at  the  office  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader  : 

Effective  milUary  force  eng€^ed  in  differ- 

enl  wars. 

Wan  snd  Frontier     Oom'd      Men.    Aggre- 

Dtotnrbances.        officers.  gate. 

Late  war  with 
Great  Britain, 
1812 31,210|440,412i71,622 

Seminole      war,  '  ' 

1817  and  1818.      413     5,498     5,911 

Black  Hawk  war, 
1832 491     4,540     5,031 

Florida  war,  1836 
to  1842 1,621   28,332  29,9i>3 

Creek  disturban- 
ces, 1836- '37. .      794   11,689   12,483 

Southwest'n  fron- 
tier disturban- 
ces, 1836 161     2,642     2,803 

Qierokee  coun- 
try, 1836  and 
iaJ7 236     3,690     3,926 

New  York  fron- 
tier disturban- 
ces, 183B-*39..      115     1,013     1,128 


(gate 35,041 497,81 6  532,857 

exican        war, 

1846  to  1848..  3,131  70,129  73,266 


Grand  aggregate  38,172567,945606,117 

War  of  1812,  commenced  June  18, 
1812,  ended  February  17,  1815. 

War,  Seminole,  commenced  Novem- 
ber 20,  1817,  ended  October  31,  1818. 

War,  Black  Hawk,  commenced  April 
26,  1832,  ended  September  21,  1832. 

War,  Florida,  commenced  December 
28,  1835,  ended  August  14, 1842. 

Creek  disturbances,  commenced  about 
May  5, 1836,  ended  September  30, 1837. 

Southwestern  (Arkansas)  frontier 
disturbances,  1836 ;  no  actual  war,  no 
fighting ;  not  entitled. 

New  York  (Canada)  frontier  dis- 
turbances, 1838  and  1839  ;  no  war,  no 
fighting ;  not  entitled. 

Mexican  war,  commenced  April  24, 
1846,  ended  July  4,  1848. 

Every  regiment  of  the  army,  except 
1st  Dragoons,  Mounted  Rifles,  and  5th 
Infimtry,  were  engaged  in  the  Florida 
war. 

The  Lokgevity  op  Slates. — ^The 
compend  of  the  census  devotes  a  section 
to  the  subject  of  the  relative  mortality 
of  the  wnite  and  black  races   in  the 
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United  States.  In  refeirm^  to  this 
matter  the  Charleston  Medical  RevUv? 
remarks: 

"  On  an  exammation  of  this  table  one 
ftict  stands  prominently  forth  ;  it  is  that 
of  the  greater  lonffevity,  both  general 
and  extreme,  of  the  black  than  the 
white  in  the  slaveholding  States.  This 
is  a  fact  pregnant  wiui  significance, 
proving  conclosiTely,  as  it  does,  that 
the  almost  complete  freedom  from  care, 
the  lightness  of  his  labor,  and  the  phy- 
sical comforts  generally  enjoyed  by  tne 


slaves,  combine  to  increase  the  duration 
of  his  life,  not  only  beyond  that  of  the 
laboring  iehile  class,  bat  even  beyond 
the  average  of  the  white  class  of  all 
ccmditions. 

**  Bat  the  difference  between  the  two 
races  in  point  of  longevity  would  be 
still  greater  in  favor  of  the  black  than 
is  presented  in  tiie  table,  if  we  deduct  a 
certain  proportion  of  early  deaths  from 
the  latter,  occurring  among  the  mulat* 
toes,  who  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the 
cities  of  the  slave  States. " 


MIILIONAIBES  OF  NEW  TOBK. 


**  William  B.  Astor  is  our  richest 
man;  he  inherited  his  wealth.  Stephen 
Whitney,  five  millions;  owes  his  fortune 
to  speculations  in  cotton  and  rise  in  real 
estate.  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  four  mil- 
lions; came  of  a  rich  family,  and  gained 
vast  increase  of  wealth  in  the  shipping 
business.  James  Lenox,  three  millions, 
which  he  inherited.  The  late  Peter 
Harmony,  two  millions;  came  to  this 
city  as  a  cabin  boy,  and  grew  rich  by 
commerce.  The  Lorillards,  two  mil- 
lions; came  from  France  poor,  and 
made  their  huge  fortune  in  the  tobacco 
and  snuff  business.  The  late  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  two  millions;  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tinner,  and  made  a  fortime  in  iron 
and  copper.  Alexander  D.  Stewart, 
two  millions,  now  of  the  dry  goods  pa- 
lace; began  business  in  a  little  fancy 
store.  0£  those  who  are  put  down  for 
a  million  and  a  half,  George  Law  began 


life  as  a  farm  laborer;  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  as  a  boatman;  John  Lafarge  as 
steward  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Of  the 
millionaires,  James  Cbesterman  began 
life  as  a  ioumeyman  tailor,  Peter  (>>o- 
per  as  a  glue-msLker.  George  Bancroft, 
Henry  James,  Professor  Anthony  Thos. 
McElrath,  and  Dr.  Francis  are  each 
stated  to  possess  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Edwin  Forrest  is  rated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  so  is  Sidney  £. 
Morse,  of  the  New  York  Observer. 
William  Niblo,  it  appears,  has  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Dr.  Mott 
two  hundred  thousand.  Barnum  is  put 
down  at  ei^ht  hundred  thousand,  Ben- 
net  at  one  Hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  state- 
ment of  all  is,  that  Mrs.  Okili,  of  New 
York,  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  by  keeping  school !" 


PliNTATION  FOR  SALE  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  plantation  consists  of  759  acres, 
with  the  privilege  of  400  more  adjoin- 
ingy  and  530  below  adjoining,  the  latter 
of^which  can  be  obtained  at  (95.  The 
upper  and  lower  tracts  are  in  wood,  with 
60  acres  cleared,  good  comfortable 
buildings  on  lower — the  upper  end  has 
no  improvements,  but  is  the  finest  grave/ 
landinj^  in  high  and  low  water  on  the 
Mississippi,  xhe  bank  is  moikin/r  at  all 
points,  and  cannot  cave  at  all.  On  the 
middle  tract  of  759  acres  there  is  a  good 
dwelling  of  6  rooms;  quarter  pn  (new) 
100  feet  long,  shcdded  around,  cisterns, 
Ac.,  with  347  acres  to  350  cleared.  The 


land  is  fertile  and  pleasantly  situated. 
The  gin  has  a  new  Carver  stand  and 
McComb  press.  The  yard  ornamented 
with  $150  worth  of  shrubbery,  and  a 
fine  orchard  of  young  trees  grafted — a 
fine  stock.  Price  $35  per  acre  for  the 
land.  The  negroes  must  be  seen  before 
pricing.  There  is  not  an  old  one  among 
them — ^none  over  35  or  under  17 — 
working  hands  is  meant. 
Address,  for  particulars  of  location, 

J.  D.  B.  DeBOW, 

Washington  CHy,  D.  C 


iCSr  'I^  attention  of  Merchants  and  Planters  is  called  to  the  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages of  our  Advertising  Department.  The  Review  circulates  throughout  all 
the  planting  States. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN   TEN    VOLUMES,   QUARTO, 

BY  LOUIS  AGA8SIZ. 


To  be  jmblished  by  Little,  Brovni  if  Co.,  Boston. 


For  more  than  eight  jtmn  I  have  now  been  in  thia  country  devoting  my  attention  chiefly  to  the 
•tadj  of  thoie  clashes  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  American  natoralists  hare,  thus  nr,  not 
taStj  ixrrestJgated.  The  amount  of  materials  I  have  already  brought  together  is  so  great  that  the 
time  teems  to  me  to  have  come  when  I  should  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  more  important 
results  of  these  investigations.  Deshrous  of  contributing  my  share  to  the  rapid  progress  natural 
sdenoes  are  making  at  present  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  wish  to  present  my  work  to  my  fellow- 
laborers  in  this  field  in  the  form  most  easily  accessible  to  them.  It  lias  therefore  appeared  to  me 
desirable  to  bring  it  out  in  a  series  of  independent  volumes.  This  plan  will,  moreover,  leave  me 
entirely  firee  to  present  my  contributions  to  science  with  such  minute  detailk,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  I  shall  deem  necessary  to  the  fUUest  illustration  of  my  subject. 

WItfaoat  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  stole  that  it  will  contain  the  results  of  my  eihbryologlcal  hivestigations,  embracing  about  sixty 
BMDOgraphs,  from  all  the  dasees  of  animals,  especially  selected  among  those  best  known  as  char- 
mcterlatic  of  this  continent ;  also  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  new  genera  and  species,  ac- 
eompanied  with  accurate  figures,  and  such  anatomical  details  as  may  contribute  to  illustrate  their 
oatival  affinities  and  their  mternal  structure. 

I  shall  not  extend  my  puUications  to  classes  already  Illustrated  by  others,  but  linyt  myself  to 
oSferSng  such  additions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  States  I  have  visited  as  may  constitute  reftl 
oontribvtions  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge. 

Prom  a  careftil  estimate  of  the  materials  I  have  now  on  hand  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  be  able  to 
Indnde  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  investigations  in  ten  quarto  volumes;  each  volume  contain- 
ing about  three  hundred  pages,  with  at  least  twenty  plates.  I  therefore  now  open  a  subscription 
for  voch  a  work  in  ten  volumes,  quarto,  in  cloth  binding,  at  the  price  of  twelve  dollars  each 
Tohime,  payaMe  on  delivery.  Kach  volume  shall  be  complete  in  Itself,  containing  one  or  several 
Independent  monographs :  so  that  if  any  unforseen  difHcultles  should  interrupt  the  publication  of 
the  whole,  the  puis  already  published  shall  not  remaiajmperfect.  As  far  as  possible,  I  shall  al- 
wajni  select  first  such  of  my  papers  as  contain  the  largest  amount  of  new  matter,  or  may  contri- 
bote  most  directly  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  work  like  this,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  plates,  cannot  be 
pahHihed  without  a  liberal  and  extensive  patronage.  As  it  has  been  prepared  solely  with  the 
Ttevof  throwhig  additional  light  upon  the  wonderful  divenrity  of  the  animal  creation  of  this  con- 
tinent, its  structure,  and  its  general  relation  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  the 
lOHf^Utti  hope  of  compensation  for  myself,  I  trust  I  mny  meet  with  the  approbation  of  those  con- 
versant with  the  Importance  of  the  sut^ect,  and  receive  sufficient  encouragement  flrom  the  en- 
IMtened  part  of  the  community  to  enable  me  to  bring  to  a  sueoessful  close  an  undertaking  upon 
wUdi  I  eater  now,  and  in  this  form,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  contribute  my  share  towards 
laereafllng  the  love  of  nature  among  us. 

Am  the  printing  of  this  work  cannot  begin  until  a  sofllclent  guarantee  is  secured  for  the  pubUea- 
Hon  of  the  whole,  I  take  the  lOierty  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  science  to  seiMl  to  the 
pobllriiers  their  own  subscriptions,  and  such  others  as  tliey  may  procure,  as  soon  as  conventent, 
aadv  if  poesible,  before  the  first  of  August  next,  that  I  may  be  aUe  to  proceed  at  once  with  a  work 
vfaieh,  relating  to  animals  peculiar  to  America,  1  wish  to  make,  in  every  respect,  an  American  con- 
trflbotion  to  science,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  community  at  large. 

To  render  this  work  more  generally  accessible,  it  is  intended  to  publish  at  the  rate  of  about  one 

I  within         ■      '  ...     - 


e  a  year.  Such  an  arrangement  will  bring  the  whole  within  reach  of  every  student  of 
u^tnral  h&itory,  and  of  every  friend  of  the  progress  of  science  in  the  countrr.  llie  periods  of 
IMiblieatlon,  however,  cannot  be  more  definitely  fixed,  because  the  requhred  uniformity  of  execu- 
tion of  the  plates,  to  which  particular  attention  will  be  paid,  will  demand  that  they  be  all  entrusted 
to  the  same  artist,  who  has  drawn  on  stone  most  of  the  plates  of  my  former  works. 

L.  AOA88IZ. 
CAinanMa,  May  28, 1860. 
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IVBIV  ORXBANS  COMHlfSION  HOUSBS,  4tc. 


C.  FELLOWS  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  1-19  Com- 
mon street.  C.  FELLOWS. 
D.P.LOOAN. 


MILES  OWEN  A  CO.,  cotton  factors,  17  Caron- 
delet  street,  New  Orleans. 


OAKEY  *  HAWKINS,  cotton  and  sugar  fac- 
tors, 90  Orarier  street. 

S.  W.  OAKEY. 

GILBERT  S.  HAWKINS. 

MARTIN  GORDON,  Jr.,  commission  merchant, 

81  Camp  street.  New  Orleans^ 

RO.  W.  ESTUN  k  CO..  cotton  factors,  New 
Orieans.  RO.  W.  ESTLIN. 

ROBERT  Y.  BLACK. 

CURRY  *  PERSON,  cotton  and  sugar  fiictors, 
48  Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 

S.  R.  CURRY,  New  Orleans. 

J.  J.  PERSON,  Port  Gibson,  Bliss. 


MAUNSEL  WHITE,  commission  merchant,  N. 
Orleans. 

CLEVELAND  ft  BR0THEK8,  commission  mer- 
chants.  New  Orleans. 

B.  M.  LOWE  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  88  GraTier 
street.  B.  M.  LOWE, 

BENJ.  SYKE8. 


A.  BflLTBNBERGER  k  CO.,  cotton  and  sugar 
ftictors,  80  Carondelet  street,  New  Orleans. 

ALPHONSE   MILTENBERGER. 
GU8TAVE  BnLTENBERGER. 


McRAK,    ALDRIDGB   k   OOFFBiAN,   cotton 
factors,  57  Carondelet  street 
1    JNO.  H.  McRAE.  LkWIS  ALDRXDOE. 

_  RALPH  COFFMAN. 

CARROLL,   PRitCHARD  k  CO.,  cotton   Cac- 
tors,  58  Carondelet  street. 
D.  B.  CARROLL.  R.  PRITCHARD. 

B.  F.  PETERS. 
G.  M.  PINCKARD  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  110 


Camp  street. 


GEO.  M.  PINCKARD. 
W.  M.  PINCKARD. 
HENRY  A.  CARNE8. 


H.  KENDALL  CARTER  *  CO.,  cotton  factors,' ^ 

15  St.  Charles  street.  New  Orieans.  pjT  w.'  BUKBUlbQE  4  CO.,  general  oommis"- 

H.  KENDALL  CARTER.    DANIEL  PRATT.    Won  merchants,  88  Natchea  street 
HORATIO  BENT. }    J.  W.  BURBRIDGB.  B.  F.  INGHRAM. 

ARISTIDE  MILTENBERGER,  cotton  and  sugar!    THOS.  HENDEBSON  k  PKALE,  commission 
actor,  28  Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans.  !merchantti,  87  Carondelet  street. 

RICHARD  NUGENT  k  CO..  cotton  factors.  61     TH08.  HENDERSON. B.  PRALK. 

Oaronddet  street,  New  Orleans.  RIDGILL,  K0BERT8  k  TERRILL,  factors,  18 

R.  NUGENT. H.  H.  DAVIS.     Carondelet  street.  W.  J.  RIDGILL. 


PERKINS,  CAMBELL  k  CO.,  cotton  &ctore, 
comer  St.  Charles  and  Perdido,  New  Orieans. 

W.  Bi.  PERKINS.  SAM'L  P.  WALKER. 
W.  B.  CA^rPBELL. 


J.  M.  ROBERTS. 
J.  D.  TERRILL. 


FRELLSEN,  STEVENSON  k  CO.,  commiseon 
merchants,  28  Carondelet  street.  New  Orieans. 
HENRY  FRELLSEN.   JNO.  A.  STEVENSON. 


CAMACK,  SQUIRES  k  WEST,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton factors,  44  Carondelet  street,  N.  Orieans. 

ROBT  C.  CAMACK.     OFX).  W.  SQUIRES. 
GEO.  W.  WEPT. 


TARLETON,  WHITING  k  TULLIS,  cotton  fac- 
Itors,  5  Carondelet  street. 

GEO.  W.  TARLETON,  MobUe,  AU. 
JNO.  WHITING,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WM.  B.  TLTiLIS. 

CUDDY,  BRO^VN   k   C^.,  commission  mer- 
chants. 88  Camp  street. 
M.  CUDDY.  SHEPPARD  BROWN. 

J.«K.  JOHNSTON.       J.  N.  Niyroi. 

B.  TOLEDANO  k  TAYLOR,  commission  raer-'    POWELL  AND  HOPKINS,  cotton  factors,  61 
chants,  comer  St.  Charles  and  Union  streets.       St.  Charies  street. 

BENJABflN  TOLEDANO.  '    R.  W.  POWELL. A.  M.  HOPKiyS. 

^ JOHN  McDonald  taylor.  ;   mcKlfjioy  a  Bradford,  cotton  cacto™.  48 

McLEHORB,  CURRIN  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  Carondelet  street.      WILLIAM  H.  McKLEROT. 

18  Carondelet  street,  New  Orieiins.  JOSEPH  H.  BRADFORD. 

J.  D.  McLEMORE,  »  h«^  !    PILCHEIt,  GOODRICH  *  CO.,  cotton  and  sq- 

J.  M.  KE\'ES,  f"'**-  gar  factors,  4S  Carondelet  street 

-Ni_RMB^RN,  New  Orieans.    ;    WATT,  8YKES  k  NOBLE,  cotton   fiictora,  48 

R.    McILHENNY   k    CO.,  cotton  factors,  45  Camp  «t    JABIES  M.  WATT,  Carrolton,  Miss. 
Carondelet  street,  New  Orleans.  I  A.  J.  SYKF£,  Bloblle. 

RUFUS  McILHENNY.    i  R.  P.  NOBLE,  New  Orieans. 

COMMISSION   CARPET   WAREROOMS. 
TODD  4k  CO.,  Commlssloia  Merohants, 

Xo,  120  Omal  drtet^  near  Rojfdl^  {Touro  BuHdingt.) 
We  solicit  your  attention  to  onr  large  and  magnificent  stock  of  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
CARPETS,  which  we  have  receired  on  consignment  and  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tafl,  as  low  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  mariiet  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  all  qnalltSes, 
ftrom  the  richest  velrets  to  the  lowest  priced  ingrain  manufactnred ;  and  a  choice  selection  of 
ruga,  druggets,  stair  cloths,  and  brass  rods,  mattings,  and  floor  ott  cloths,  8  to  24  feet  wide.  We 
hare  also  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  painted  window  shades,  and  ftill  assortment  of  paper 
hangings. 

HBBRARD'8 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  WAREHOUSE, 
118  Oinal  street^  yew  Orleans. 
Where  the  largest  and  best  selected  assortment  of  erery  description  of  staple  and  fancy  dry 
goods  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Orders  ftrom  the  countiy  attended  to  with  great  care. 

Oountry  merchants  and  planters  are  re8i>cctfully  requested  to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 
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JARTIS  A.  IVOODMAN, 

Cbmer  Qmmon  and  Magcuint  streetg^  Acw  OrUant, 

Offer  for  »ale,  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  a  large  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  strictly  pure 
I>rug8  and  MedldDeSi  French,  English,  German,  and  American  Chemicals,  Paints  and  Oils,  Win- 
dow  QiasSf  Varnishes,  Dye  Siufb,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Trusses,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Pure 
Bssential  Oils,  Druggists'  Glassware,  Yeast  Powders,  Lemon  Syrup,  Patent  Medicines,  Shakers* 
Herbs,  Surgical  Instruments,  together  with  every  article  usually  comprised  in  the  stock  of  a  drug- 
g;i8t  or  physician,  and  every  article  of  medicine  wanted  on  a  plantation  put  up  in  a  neat  and  con- 
wenient  style — all  of  which  have  been  selected  with  much  personal  care,  and  purchased  direct 
frt>m  the  manu&tctorers,  or  their  agents,  in  this  country  and  Europe.  All  their  powdered  drugs 
are  prepared  from  material  carefully  selected,  and  are  warranted  strictly  pure  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  be  constantly  supplied 
from  German,  French,  English,  and  American  manufacturers,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  most 
reasoBaMe  terms. 

Also  agents  for  Miner's  celebrated  Fever  Cure ;  Dr.  Billings'  Carminative  and  Astringent  Syrup  • 
WMdman's  Cherry  Expectorant,  for  the  cure  of  incipient  consumption,  bronchitis,  influensa* 
boarseoess,  cooghs,  colcb,  asthma,  and  for  the  relief  of  consumption  in  all  it:*  stages.  ' 

CANJBi  AN 

YERIWUGE 


This  Vermifuge  will 
alwaya  expel  worms  in 
from  two  to  five  hours 
alter  being  adminis- 


A 

REMEDY 


AIN 

WORMS. 


p.red ;  it  is  uLjo  safe 
in  its  operation  and 
uiore  easy  given  than 
any  other. 


Winer's  Vermifuge  has  now  stood  the  test  of  several  years,  and  being  proved  superior  to  any 
^and  all  preparations  for  shnilar  pm-poses ;  it  is  as  certain  to  expel  worms  where  they  exist,  as  that 
wo  and  two  makes  four.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it.  It  cannot  fail.  This  may 
appear  strong  language ;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  we  are  wan-anted  in  using,  and  tlian  facts 
wiU  prove.  No  one  who  has  once  used  it  will  use  any  other  when  it  can  be  obtained.  l^Iany  have 
waited  several  weeks  when  the  agent  has  been  out  until  he  could  procure  a  new  supply.  And 
wliy  ?  Because  they  liad  confidence  in  it  and  knew  that  it  would  answer  tlie  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

Thousands  of  certificates  could  be  published,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  prove  the  statements ;  but 
a  FlDgle  trial  wiU  prove  its  superiority  more  conclusive  than  the  strongest  assertions  or  statements 
that  could  be  written.    Try  it. 

Be  particular  and  remember  the  name,  "  Winer's  Canadian  VermifUge."  This  is  tlie  only  article 
that  can  be  depended  upon.    Remember  this. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  J.  WRIGHT  A  CO., 

No.  151  Cfiarirci  street^  Xcto  OrlMinSy  JUntisiana, 

General  agents  for  the  United  States.    Also  by  druggists  generally. 


B.  NAUTRB  A  CO., 

(Successors  to  S.  Maspercau  k  Co.,) 
Ji  the  old  stand,  25  Omde  slrttt^  beiween  St,  Ann  and  Maine  streets^  Sew  Orleam. 

Uoose  fumiahkig  store  and  manufactory  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  and  lead  works ;  importers  of  and 
dealers  In  stoves,  grates,  cooking  stoves,  Japanned  tinware,  crockery  ware,  glassware,  Britannia 
ware,  hollow  ware,  table  cutlery ;  lamps,  of  every  description,  lanterns,  sugar-house  lamps,  cop- 
per ridnuners  and  ladles,  sad  irons,  ovens,  pots,  and  every  other  castings.  Also,  camphene,  gas, 
lard  oa,  linseed  oH,  spfa-its  turpentine,  and  paints  of  every  kind  and  quality— the  whole  at  very 
reduced  rates. 

Agents  for  Warner's  force  pumps  and  screwed  cast  Iron  pipes ;  for  Beebe's  patent  ranges ;  for 
Queen's  portable  forges;  and  for  Spratt's  lightning  rods. 


^^SS 


DAVID  O.  ^IVII^SOIV, 

Wheelwright-works  repository  for  the  sale  of  Philadelphia 
;  manufactured  wagons,  carts,  drays,  ox  and  timber  wheels, 
wheelbarrows,  hand  carts,  and  trucks. 

No,  24  IVrdido  street,  c&riier  Oaronddet. 

Factory :  D.  G.  WUson,  J.  CliUds  k  Co.,  No.  805  North  Third 
street,  and  140  St.  John  street,  Philadelphia. 
Orders  executed  with  dispatch. 


B.  J0nV90V  A  CO.,  stationers,  No.  68  Camp  street,  New  Orleans. 
binding  executed  with  neatness  and  dispatofc.    n 


Prin^'ng  and  book 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHERRT  PECTOBAL, 

For  the  rapid  Cure  of 

COVCHS,  C4LDS,  1NAISENE88, 


be  90  readily 
cured.  Peraonf 
afOicted  with  « 
leftted  cough, 
which  breaks 
themoftbefareet 
at  nigfat^wiB  find, 
by  taking  the 
Cherry  Pectoral 
on  going  to  bed, 
they  may  be  sore 
of  tonnd  mbro- 
ken  deep,  and 
consequent  re- 
ft-eshing  rest. 
Great  relief  from 
suffering,  and  an 
ultimate  core,  is 


TO   cunt-    A 

COLD,    >vrrn 

HEADACi4  K 
and  SORENKs-^ 
OP  THE  wnt\\ 
take  the  Cli-.-rr.- 
Pectoral  on  t-n- 
ing  to  bed^  uiid 
wrapupwiinikin 
fweatdurlri^  ilii? 
night. 

FOR  A  COLD 
AND  COUGH 
take  it  morning, 
noon,  and  even- 
ing, according  to 
directions  on  the 
bottle,   and  the 

None   will   long  TIMIfTD       AGflWIfA        AUTH  thnsa  fllicted,  by 

soflfer  firom  Uiis  LJBVUJTy     A9IIIIIA5     iUlIP  this     invaloaUe 

S'^lLdit'SS  CONSUMPTION.  """''• 

From  its  agreeable  eflTects  in  these  cases  many  find  themselves  unwilling  to  forego  its  use  when 
Uie  necessity  for  it  has  ceased. 

TO  SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  this  temedy  is  invaluable,  as,  by  its  action  on  the 
throat  and  lungs,  when  taken  in  small  quantitiee,  it  removes  all  hoarseness  in  a  few  hours,  and 
wonderfully  increases  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

ASTHMA  is  generally  much  relieved,  and  often  wholly  cured  by  Cherry  PectoraL  But  there  are 
some  eases  so  obstinate  as  to  yield  entirely  to  no  medicine.  Cherry  Pectoral  will  cure  them  if 
they  can  be  cured. 

BRONCHITIS,  or  irritation  of  the  throat  and  upper  portion  of  the  lungs,  may  be  cured  by  taking 
Oher^  Pectoral  in  small  and  fk'equent  doses.    The  uncomfortable  oppression  is  soon  relieved. 

FOR  CROUP.  Give  an  emetic  of  antimony,  to  be  followed  by  large  and  flrequent  doses  of  the 
Cherry  Pectoral,  until  H  subdues  the  disease.    If  taken  in  season  it  will  not  fiUl  to  c\ire. 

WHOOPING  COUGH  may  be  broken  up  and  soon  cured  by  the  use  of  Cherry  Pectoral. 

THE  INFLUENZA  is  speedily  removed  by  this  remedy.  Numerous  instances  have  been  notieed 
where  whole  Ikmilles  were  protected  firom  any  serious  consequences,  while  their  neighbors  without 
the  Cherry  Pectoral  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Repeated  instances  are  reported  here  of  patients  who  have  been  cured  from 

LITER  COMPLAINTS  by  this  remedy,  so  many  that  tltere  can  be  no  question  of  Its  healing 
power  on  these  diseases.  It  should  be  perseveringly  Uken  until  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms,  cease. 

FOR  CONSUMPTION,  in  its  earUest  stages,  it  slmuld  be  taken  under  the  advice  of  a  good  phy- 
sician, if  possible ;  and,  in  every  case,  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  printed  directions  on  Uie  bottle. 
If  judiciously  used,  and  the  patient  is  carefully  nursed  meantime,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  subdue  the 
disease. 

For  settled  CONSUBIPTION,  in  its  worst  form,  the  Cherry  Pectoral  should  be  given  In  dosea 
adapted  to  what  the  patient  requires  and  can  bear.  It  alwsys  affords  some  relief,  and  not  onf^- 
qoently  cures  those  who  are  considered  past  all  cure.  There  are  many  thousands,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  who  feel  and  say  that  they  owe  their  lives  and  present  health  to  the  Cherry  Pec> 
toral. 

Many  years  of  trial,  instead  of  impairing  the  public  confidence  in  this  medicine,  has  won  for  it 
an  appreciation  and  notoriety  by  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 
Nothing  but  its  intrinsic  virtues  and  the  unmistakable  benefit  conferred  on  thousands  of  suflTerers, 
could  originate  and  maintain  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  While  many  inferior  remedies  thrust  upon 
the  community  have  failed  and  been  discarded,  this  has  gained  friends  by  every  trial,  conferred 
benefits  on  the  aflUcted  they  can  never  forget,  and  produced  cures  too  numerous  and  too  remark- 
able  to  be  forgotten. 

While  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  public  to  pretend  that  any  one  medicine  will  Infhilibly  cure,  still  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  does,  not  only  as  a  general  thing,  but  almost  invaria- 
bly, cure  the  maladies  for  which  it  is  employed. 

As  time  makes  these  facU  wider  and  better  known,  this  medicine  has  gradually  become  the  best 
reliance  of  the  afflicted,  from  the  log-cabin  of  the  American  peasant  to  the  palaces  of  European 
kings.    Prepared  and  sold  by 

JAMES  C.  AVER,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  LoweH,  Mass. 

Sold  by  J.  Wright  k  Co.,  New  Orleans;  P.  H.  McGrow,  Natches;  Morris  Emanuel,  Vlcksburg; 
Wright  k  Elder,  Woodville;  C.  T.  Mann,  Tazoo  City;  A.  J.  McGill,  Port  Gibson ;  John  Poesey, 
Opoousas;  0.  DeMansebert,  Booth  k  Gnthri,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Jos.  Tucker^MobUe ;  Strong  Jk 
Sterenion,  Knoxvtlle,  Tenn.;  F.  Eckstein,  Jr.,  Cincinnati;  Francis,  Walter  4  Warren,  St  Louis  ; 
and  by  all  druggists  everywhere. 
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AOVERTISBMBNTS — NBW  OSLXANS,  BTC 


HTDB  t  GOODRICH  InTite  ftttentlon  to  their 
extenalTe  and  well  assorted  stock  of  Jewelry 
fiancy  arttdes.  Watcbes,  of  the  celebrated  maiten 
Cooper,  Jurgensen,  Montandon,  and  Tobias— an- 
sapassed  for  acearaoy  of  time ;  superior  Inde- 
pendent  qoarter-aeeond  watches;  others  eon- 
Btracted  to  wind  without  a  key ;  watches  with  se- 
cret ptecee  for  da^aerreotypes ;  ladies*  enameled 
watches,  set  with  brilliants  of  extraordinary  rich- 
oe«  and  beauty;  chatelaines,  at  all  prices,  to 
correipoad  wtth  Uie  style  of  the  watch ;  rich  dia- 
mond jewelry,  consisting  of  bracelets,  brooches, 
and  ear-rings,  of  new  patterns ;  fine  pearl  seto 
and  necklaces;  rare  and  beautifbl  coral  work, 
ftwB  Genoa  and  Naples ;  Paris  and  Genera  Jew- 
elry ;  docks,  Parian  ware,  bronse  statuary ;  opera- 
irlisarfi.  fine  fans,  etc.,  etc.;  Sheffield  plated  ware : 
ine  table  cuttlery,  lampe,  etc.;  silver  ware  of 
tbelr  own  manutiacture ;  water  and  milk  pitchers, 
and  tea  sets,  oops,  goblets,  fruit  stands, 


NBW  ORLEANS   FIRE   AND   MARINE  IN- 
andiSURANCB  COHPANT,  M  Canal  street.  New  Or- 
Capital,  $200,000.    J.  M.  Lapeyre,  praai- 
dent;  J.  Tnjres,  secretary.    This  company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  preminms  paid. 


E.  J.  HART  t  CO.,  79  Tchonpitoulas  street.  New 

ilOrleans,  wholesale  dealers  In  groceries,  wines, 

wts  liqaors,  teas,  spices,  Ac;  sulphate  quinine  and 

staple  drugs,  by  the  packafre  or  case ;  Colman^s 

patent  undnlatcHry  com-mOl. 


eake  baskets,  butter  tubs,  napkin  rings,  etc.;  alsov 
■poons,  forks  and  ladles,  of  every  pattern.  They 
iJ0O  inTite  particular  attention  to  their  large 
Bloek  of  fine  guns,  Colt's  pistols,  and  sporting 
tepknenta.  For  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  by 
HYDE  A  GOODRICH,  comer  of  Canal  and  Royal 
,  (sign  of  the  Golden  PeUcan.) 


MILES  t  ADAMS,  cotton  factors  and  commis- 
sion merchants,  No.  28  Carondelet  street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  R.  MILES. 

DANIEL  W.  ADABfS. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  66  Camp  street,  New  Or 
leans,  dealer  in  watches.  Jewelry,  diamonds,  gold 
phis,  line  cutlery,  canes,  umbrellas ;  guns,  rifles, 
pietob;  fans,  opera-glasses,  porte  monnales; 
dressing,  liqueur,  work.  Jewel,  glove,  and  odeur 
■  ;  and  fine  fancy  artides. 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY*.—The  above  company's  steamships  leave 
New  Orleans  for  New  York,  Havana,  and  Aspin- 
wall,  N.  G.,  on  5th  and  20th  each  month.  For 
ftirther  particulars,  Ac.,  apply  to  JENNINGS, 
LAUGHLAND  k  CO.,  general  commission  and 
forwarding  merchants,  72  Magaaine  street.  New 
Orleans. 


A.  CHIAPELLA,  notary  public.  No.  87  Royal, 
near  Conti  street.  Notary  for  the  Louisiana  State 
Bank  and  Branch. 


A.  BROUSSEAU  *  CO.,  Importers  and  dealers 
In  carpets,  floor  oil  cloth,  matting,  Ac,  No.  28 
Charters  street,  New  Orleans. 


e.  N.  M0RI80N,  whole«de  druggist,  and  dealer 
In  paints,  oUs,  glass,  dye-stulb,  perfumery,  Ac, 
IS  Magaitne  street,  New  Orleans. 


F.  P.  DUCOGNE,  druggist,  importer  of  French 
and  English  chemicals,  82  Chartres  street.  New 


WHIT.  F.  GREENFIELD,  attorney  at  law  and 
general  land  agent,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  will  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  perfecting 
land  tides,  obtaining  patents  and  other  claims, 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  same. 


THOMAS  RANKIN,  retail  and  plantation  drug- 
'    ,  comer  of  Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  New 


GET  YOUR  SHIRTS  IN  NKW  ORLEANS  AT 
S.  N.  SIOODT'S, 

Oirner  Canal  ttrcet  and  Exchangt  platx. 


FRANCIS  FABRE  A  CO.,  fashionable  dothlng 
ealabUshment,  wholesale  and  retaO,  comer  of 
OoBsmon  and  St.  Charles  streets,  under  the  St. 
Chartei  hotel.  New  Orleans. 


SCOTT   A  SEARING,  wholesale   and    retail 
^lofhlers,  58  and  <(0  Canal,  comer  of  Old  Levee 
street.  New  Orleans.    John  D.  Soott  A  Co.,  f 
Murray,  and  27  Warren  street,  New  York. 

JOHN  D.  SCOTT. 

GEORGE  SEARING. 


^  RICHARDS,  11  Chartres  street.  New  Or 
leana.  Importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign 
and  domestic  hardware,  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  olu, 
painta,  nails,  axes,  hoes,  trace  chs.,  Ac. 


WEIGHT,  WILLIAMS  A  CO.,  ootton  factors. 
No.  190  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 


lIKWTON'J^OffiUtMi  IgKDMIa  .and  vmx\^ 

phine  and  Burgun^yiSfeieW;  nJbA^ii^.  "Fronts 
of  bofldings,  door  flronilces,  H^^^CibTet,  steps, 
window  Bills  and  lintels,  tombs,  montttMiaie,  «i^., 
temlshed  and  put  up  at  short  noiib<}!aind ^the 
OMiat  reaaonable  terms. 


H.  B.  BULKLET,  (late  Young  A  Co.,)  importer 
and  dealer  in  Jewdry,  fine  watches,  siiTer  ware, 
Caney  good?,  Ac,  Ac,  No.  8  Camp  street.  New 
Orleans. 


leMAtn^,  fisrtSt:   U  iibt*M  Kb|]irfli  Rhikii  tor 
ware,  $1:  \i^<^mn  Uu.  ea«liickilwi«f)i.,4bBiittasd^|tv 
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AOVBRTISBMENTS. 


A.  lOSEIS,  RICHMOND,  TA.,  PUBLISHES  THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOOU : 

Alone ;  by  lUrUn  HarUtnd,  of  Richmond.    1  toI.  12mo.,  doth,  gilt.    $1  95. 

A  Boothern  Home ;  by  «  Udy  of  Tirgiiila.    68  cents. 

Sociology  for  the  Soath,  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society;  by  George  Fitihogh,  eiq.,  of  Virginia.  $1  85. 

Robinaoa't  Practice;  voL  1 .    The  Practice  in  Coorts  of  Justice  in  Bogland  and  the  U.  States.    $6. 

Washington's  Virginia  Beports.    2  yoIs.    $5. 

Call's  Virginia  Beports;  vols.  1, 8,  and  8,  third  edition,  with  notes  and  references;  by  Locien 
Minor,  Esq.    $15. 

OaU's  Virginia  Reports ;  rols.  4, 5,  and  6.    $15. 

Tate's  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports.    8  toIs.,  Sto.    Price  reduced  to  $S. 

The  Statotes  at  Large  of  Virginia.    3  vols,    lledoced  to  $6. 

Tate's  American  Form  Book ;  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  to  the  code  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  which  is  prefixed  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  by  A.  U.  Sands,  Esq.    $1  50. 

Washington's  Virginia  Reports;  by  Bnsbrod  Washington.  Second  edition,  corrected  aai 
revised ;  8  vols.,  Sto.    $5. 

Robinson's  Forms ;  toI.  1,  containing  forms  In  the  courts  of  law  in  civil  cases.    $7. 

Tucker's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia.    2  vols.,  8to.    Price  reduced  to  $3. 

Tucker  on  Pleading.    $1  50. 

Tucker  on  the  Science  of  Oovemment ;  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  Beverley  Tucker.    $1  60. 

Tucker's  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law.    $1. 

Tucker's  Lectures  on  Natural  Law.    $1. 

Joynes  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  upon  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  with 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  law  of  new  promises  under  the  statute  of  limitations ;  by  William  T. 
Joynes,  Esq.    1  vol.  8vo.    $2  50. 

Howison's  History  of  Virginia.    2  vols.,  8vo.    $8  50. 

De  Hass's  History  and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia.    $2. 

A  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  by  Samuel  KerchevaL  Second  edition,  revised  and  ex- 
tended by  the  author.    1  vol.  8vo.    $1  50. 


f  AIUAfiLE  BOOKS,  PUBLISUED  BY  J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  RICHMOND,  TA. 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER. 

Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  republished  from  the  author's  second  revised  edition,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Charles  Campbell ;  15  plates,  8vo.    $8. 

Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  with  new  notes  by  the  author,  never  b^ore  puXAuKed ;  6  i^tcs  and  a 
map,  8vo.    $2  50. 

Rnffin's  Agricultural  Essays ;  with  plates,  2  vols.,  12mo.  $2  50. 

Schooler's  Descriptive  Geometry;  with  plates,  4to.    $2. 

Virginia  Debates,  179S-'9,  new  ediUon ;  8vo.    |1  60. 

Plantation  and  Farm  Book,  Record,  Inventory,  and  Account  Book,  by  a  Southern  Planter;  4to.  $8. 

Moorman's  Guide  to  the  Virginia  Springs ;  with  plate  and  map,  ISmo.    |1. 

All  the  Virginia  Reports,  and  sets,  volumes,  or  numbers  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  are 
supplied. 

Books  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  all  who  remit  the  price. 

New  editions  of  the  old  Histories  of  Virginia  are  in  preparation. 

FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


(SHJRTSJ 


I.EIGUTON  &  BARBOT, 

Comtr  qf  St.  Charles  and  Canal  streets,  J^^ew  Orleans ,  and ^  Park  Place,  J^ew  Yarkt 

Have  constanUy  on  hand  a  superior  .^rl&ent  of  i^ASHIO^ABLE  CLOTHING,  guaranteed  to 
be  of  the  beet  workmanship,  and  of  the  lateW  styles,  comprising  Frock  and  Dreiis  Coats,  Boslnesi 
Coats,  Overcoats,  Pantaloons,  and  Vests,  |>Ming  and  Morning  Robes,  Ac. 

Also,  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISUU^iCHjlOODS,  consisting  in  part  of  Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Cravats, 
Scarfs,  Neck  Ties,  UmbreUas,  l^PbioiUndershirts  and  Drawers,  Shaker  Flannel  Shirts,  Silk  Shirtt 
and  Drawers. 

LKIG8T0N«  PRSMIUM  SHBtTS.~A  taU  supply  of  these  celebrated  SHIRTS  attall  tfaaet  oa 
ba&drandof  sucb^  alraiiitgrof  sixes  and  styles  as  will  enable  them  to  fit  the  most  dittcnlt  and 
please  the  most  fsstidious. . 

N.  B.— Clothing  and  Shlrtd  made  to  order. 
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THE  C8AL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  some  valuable 
information  upon  this  subject  was  presented  to  our  readers. 
We  are  now  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  paper : 

In  the  year  1815,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  was  $3  60, 
the  price  in  New  York  was  $23  the  chaldron  of  36  bushels. 

From  1816  to  1823,  the  duty  was  $1  80,  and  the  average 
price  was  $11. 

From  1824  to  1834,  the  duty  was  $2  16,  and  the  average 
price  was  $14. 

In  1842  the  duty  was  $1  Y5  per  ton,  and  the  market  price 
was  $7  16;  and  in  1844,  with  a  duty  of  $1,  the  price  was 
$5  56.  In  the  year  1846,  the  duty  was  altered  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem one  of  thirty  per  cent.,  c^  about  45  cents  i^v  ton,  and 
the  market  price  since  has  ranged  from  $6  50  to  $7  50. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  its  coal  product.  This  article  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  to  that  State,  and  its  im- 
portance may  be  seen  through  the  various  railroads  and 
canals  of  that  State  eastwardly.  We  refer  only  to  the  an- 
thracite region,  whose  min^s  seem  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
we  leave  out  of  view  the  immense  production  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter  portion  of  the  State  owes  its 
growth  mainly  to  its  coal-beds,  in  conjimction  with  its  iron 
and  glass  manufactures. 

The  maximum  capabilities  of  the  transportation  companies 
may  be  set  down  at  7,300,000  tons  per  year,  with  their  pres- 
ent forces,  namely: 

Tons. 

Lehigh  (Canal)  Navigation  Company 1,300,000 

Schuylkill do.... .do.. 1,000,000 

Reading  Railroad 4,000,000 

Delaware  and  Hudsop  C^nal 1,300,000 

Total 7,600,000 
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THE  COAL  PRODUCT  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATBS. 


If  we  may  jud^e  by  the  increase  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  quantity  of  coal  required  by  the  above  convey- 
ances will  be  7,500,000  tons  for  the  coming  year^  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  millions  for  the  year  1856.  We  have 
received  from  London  the  special  report  of  Professor  Wilson 
on  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  which  document 
we  find  a  variety  of  useful  information  in  reference  to  the 
manufactures,  minerals,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  of  the 
United  States.  His  remarks  on  the  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  products  and  manufactures  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  information  already  in  possession,  and  will  be  accept- 
able as  well  to  the  legislator  as  to  the  manu&cturer  and 
merchant. 

Virginia  takes  the  lead  among  the  eastern  (or  Atlantic) 
States,  as  the  owner  of  coal-fields,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
prominent  States  of  the  whole  Union  as  the  possessor  of  this 
valuable  mineral. 

Area  of  the  several  States  uhere  coal  is  found,  and  the  coal  areas  <if  each,  and  the 
,  proportion  <fcoal. 


SUtes. 


1.  Alabama  .•••  • 

2.  Georgia 

3.  Tennessee  . .  • . 

4.  Kentucky  •••• 

5.  Virginia 

6.  Maryland  . .  • . 

7.  Ohio 

8.  Indiana 

9.  Illinois 

10.  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Michigan.  ••• . 

12.  MisBouri 


Sq 


Area. 


Coal  areas.:  Proportion 
,    or  coal. 


.  MUes. 
50,875 
58,200 
44,720 
39,015 
64,000 
10,829 
38,850 
34,800 
59,130 
43,960 
60,520 
60,384 


Total 565,283 


133,132 


Sq.  Mies. 

3,400 

1-14 

150 

1-386 

4,300 

1-10 

13,500 

1-3 

21,195 

1-3 

550 

1-20 

11,900 

1-3 

7,700 

1-5 

44,000 

3-4 

15,437 

1-3 

5,000 

1-20 

6,000 

1-10 

Nearly  1-4 


iS'orth  Carolina  is  reputed  to  hold  about  as  much  coal  land 
as  Georgia. 

From  this  valuable  reference-table  it  will  be  seen  that 
Illinois  takes  the  lead,  having  within  her  own  borders  one- 
third  of  the  entire  coal  region  of  the  United  States.  Next  in 
importance  is  Pennsylvania,  producing  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals.  Of  these  immense  fields  Professor  WiLson 
Bays: 

^*  These  comprise  the  three  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Southern,  or  Schuylkill,  the 
Middle,  or  Shamokin,  and  the  Northern,  or  Wyoming,  and 
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the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland  coal-field,  (semi-bituminous,) 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Besides  these  beds,  a  small  out- 
lying bed  exists  in  Pennsylvania  of  semi-bituminous  coals, 
known  as  the  Broadtop,  which,  however,  owing  to  its  insu- 
lated position,  being  without  any  means  of  access,  is  only 
available  for  local  purposes ;  and  some  deposits  of  considera- 
ble area  in  Virginia,  whose  importance  is  being  daily  recog- 
nized, and  whose  produce  is  daily  finding  its  way  into  the 
markets.  The  demand,  at  present,  however,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  gas-making  purposes. 

^^  Of  the  three  anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  the  South- 
ern is,  both  by  situation  and  magnitude,  the  most  important, 
and  fiirnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  supply.  It 
presents  great  facilities  oi  access,  which  have  been  made 
advantageous  use  of  by  two  canal  companies,  the  Lehigh  and 
the  Schuylkill,  and  by  the  Beading  railroad,  which  penetrate 
fer  into  the  interior,  and  form  the  great  outlets  for  its  pro- 
duce. Other  railways  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  not 
only  afford  additional  facilities  of  transfer  to  the  Atlantic 
cities,  but  also  open  a  communication  to  the  latter,  and 
through  them  to  the  western  markets." 

The  third  in  importance  is  Ohio,  having  nearly  one-third 
of  its  area  in  coal.  The  returns  as  to  production  are  not 
copious,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  made  critical  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  reported  the  following  as  the  yield  for 
1851-'52: 


Western  PennsylTania 

Vixginia , 

Eartem  Ohio 

Total 


Bushels. 


35,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,000,000 


66,000,000 


Tons. 


1,170,000 
500,000 
535,000 


2,205,000 


At  the  exhibition  were  produced  samples  of  coals  from 
Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  but  the  product  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

Of  the  Virginia  coal,  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond,  and 
extending  fifty  miles,  the  seams  are  800  feet  in  thickness — 
being  the  deepest  mines  known  in  America.  In  Belgium 
some  of  the  mines  are  known  to  be  from  1,140  to  1,4*76  feet 
in  depth;  in  England,  1,000  to  1,794  feet — with  an  average 
in  Lancashire  of  750  feet. 

To  Mr.  Taylor's  work  ('published  by  J.  W.  Moore,  Phila- 
delphia) we  are  indebted  lor  the  following  summary : 
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Countriet, 


Area. 


Coal  area. 


Propor 
lion. 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  •  •  .| 

Spain,  (Asturias  region,). ...•••. • 

France  (area  of  fixed  conceesions)  in  1845 1 

Belgium,  conceded  lands. | 

Pennsylvania,  United  States I 

B^tiflh  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, | 

Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland 

Proasian  dominions..  • I 

Austrian  provinces  containing  coal,  or  lignite. . .  .1 

The  United  States  of  America ; 

The  twelve  principal  coal-producing  States.  •  •  • 


Sq.  Miles. 

120,290 

177,781 

203,736 

11,372 

43,960 

81,113 

107,937 

150,000 

2,280,000 

565,283 


q,MiUs. 

11,859 

3,408 

1,719 

518 

15,437 

18,000 


133,132 


1-10 

1-118 

1-29 

1-3 

1-44 


1-17 
1-4 


184,073 


We  assume  these  as,  in  round  numbers,  correct ;  and  her© 
we  perceive  at  a  rfance  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  their  coal-producing  regions,  when  compared  with 
Europe.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  several  of  our 
States  have  not  had  geological  surveys ;  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  other  States  than  those  enumerated  were  found, 
hereafter,  to  possess  coal  in  abundant  quantities. 

The  whole  coal  region  of  Europe  is,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  shown 
to  be  only  50,941  square  miles',  being  sometohat  less  tJian  that 
of  the  western  States  of  lUinms  and  Indiana^  while  England 
has  only  8,139  miles,  and  Ireland  3,720  miles,  the  aggregate 
being  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  But 
Great  Britain  produces  annually  upwards  of  31,000,000  tons 
of  coal ;  while  the  yield  of  Pennsylvania  is,  perhaps,  ten 
millions  of  tons. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
was  estimated  as  follows  in  1845,  showing  also  the  square 
miles  of  coal  formation,  the  relative  proportions,  and  the 
value  in  dollars : 


Great  Britain... 

Belgium 

United  States... 

France 

PruMian  States. . 
Austrian  States . 


Totol. 


Square  miles. 


Production  in 
1845,  tons. 


11,859 

518 

133,132 

1,719 

Undefined. 


31,500,000 
4,960,000 
4,400,000 
4,141,000 
3,500,000 
659,000 


49,160,000 


Propor- 
tion. 


642 
101 
89 
84 
70 
14 


1,000 


Value. 


$45,738,000 
7,689,000 
6,650,000 
7,663,000 
4,122,000 
800,000 


72,662,000 


Increased  importation  of  coal  into  the  port  of  London  by 
sea  and  land,  from  1,667,301  tons  in  1822,  to  3,461,910  tons 
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in  1845—108  per  cent,  in  23  years;  from  300,000  tons  in 
1699  to  3,461,199  in  1845—1057  per  cent,  in  146  years ;  from 
2,079,275  tons  in  1830,  to  3,461,199  tons  in  1845—66  per 
cent,  in  15  years. 

1846 2,953,755  tons. 

1847 3,280,420  " 

1848 : 3,418,340  " 

1849 3,339,146  " 

1850 •.  3,553,304  ** 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Cumberland  coal  sent  to 
tide-water  from  1842  to  1853 : 


Year. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Tons 


Jennings' 
Valley. 


Braddock's 
Valley. 


757 

3,661 

5,156 

13,738 

11,440 

20,615 

36,571 

63,676 

76,950 

122,331 

174,891 

234,441 


764,227 


951 

6,421 

9,734 

10,915 

18,555 

32,325 

43,000 

78,773 

119,898 

135,348 

159,287 

225,813 


841,020 


Total. 


1,708 

10,082 

21,890 

24,653 

29,795 

52,940 

79,571 

142,449 

196,848 

257,679 

334,178 

533,980 


1,678,773 


From  the  Piedmont  region  73,725  tons  were  sent  in  1853, 
and  total  up  to  August  1854,  from  the  Cumberland  region 
353,154  tons. 

We  now  only  propose  in  this  place  to  introduce  an  estimate 
of  the  condition,  as  to  production,  of  the  iron  manufactory  or 
smelting  in  the  year  1845,  the  latest  year  in  which  we  could 
obtain  a  series  of  contemporary  returns,  {see  Taylor  fi  Coal 
Statistics,) 

The  respective  proportions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Great  Britain ^ 2,200,000 

2.  United  States 502,000 

3.  France 448,000 

4.  Russia 400,000 

5.  ZoUverien  or  Prassian  SUtes 300,000 

6.  Austria 190,000 

7.  Belgium 150,000 

8.  Sweden 145,00(J 

9.  Spain  (1841) 26,000 

10.  All  other  European  countries 50,000 

Total 4,411,000 
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MAKE  OF  IRON  IN  ENGIiAND. 


Year. 

Furnaces 
in  blast. 

Iron  produced 
in  Tons. 

1830 

360 
402 

459 
655 

678,417 
1  396  400 

1840 

1843 

1,215,350 
1,512,500 

1 ,  «7<^o  ,  OOO 

2,380,000 
2,701,000 
2,250,000 

1845 

1848 

1850 

1852 

1854 

Persons  employed  in  mining.  •  t  •>  • 

.- ion  nno 

During  the  ten  months  ending  November  5,  1853,  Great 
Britain  exported  $75,000,000  worth  of  iron,  and  by  far  the 
largest  portion  was  taken  by  the  United  States.  Of  pig-iron, 
the  United  States  received  57,000  tons,  and  Holland,  which 
comes  next  upon  the  list,  took  13,000.  Of  bar,  bolt,  and 
rod-iron,  the  United  States  took  263,530  tons,  or  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  Canada,  which  received  the  next  largest 
amount. 


VALUE  OF  IRON  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Year. 

Value. 

Duty 

Year. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1848 

1849 

#2,395,760 
4,075,142 
3,660,581 
7,060,470 
9,262,567 

#1,607,113 
2,415,003 
1,629,581 
2,118,141 

2,778,770 

1850 

1851 

1852. 

1853...... 

#10,864,680 
10,781,312 
18,843,569 
27,015,364 

#3,269,404 
3,234,094 
5,632,484 
8,104,609 

Imports  of  iron  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States, 
(/inactions  omitted:) 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1820... 

!             8,000 

1830... 

21,000 

1840... 

72,000 

1821... 

1             9,000 

1831... 

41,000 

1841... 

112,000 

1822... 

1            15,000 

1832... 

45,000 

1842... 

107,000 

1823... 

13,000 

1833... 

62,000 

1843... 

28,000 

1824... 

i            11,000 

1834... 

47,000 

1844... 

102,700 

1825... 

1            13,000 

1835... 

63,000 

1845... 

68,000 

1826... 

12,000 

1836... 

91,000 

1846... 

.... 

1827... 

21,000 

1837... 

54,000 

1847... 

.... 

1828... 

;           22,000 

1838... 
1839... 

78,000 

1848... 

.... 

1829... 

17,009 

85,000 

1849... 

315,000 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  coal  during  the  past 
twelve  years  at  Philadelphia,  wholesale  ;  and  at  New  York 
and  Boston  by  retail : 


Year. 


Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


Boston. 


Tonqf^iOpaunds. 

1839 ;  $5  50 

1840 '  5  50 

1841 ,  5  00 

1842 4  25 

1843 1  3  50 

1844 :  3  37 

1845 3  50 

1846 4  00 

1847 3  85  to  |4  00 

1852 i  3  75 

1853 4  25and4  50 

1854 4  50  and  4  75 


Ton  of  2000  vounils. 
iS  00 
8  00 
7  75 
6  50 
5  75 
5  50 

5  75 

6  00 

5  50  to  |6  00 

6  00  to    7  00 


Ton  of  2000  pounds. 
$9  00  to  $10  00 
9  00  to  11  00 
8  00  to  9  00 
6  00  to  6  50 
6  00  to  6  50 
6  00  to  6  50 
6  00  to  7  00 
6  50  to  7  00 
6  50  to      7  00 


7  00  to    8  00 


7  00  to 

8  50  to 


8  00 

9  00 


Table  showiiur  the  imports  of  Foreign  Coal  into  the  United  Stales  annually,  from  18S^1 

foJtt/y  1,1853. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1821.... 

22,122 

1832... 

72,978 

1§43.... 

41,163 

1822.... 

34,523 

1833... 

92,432 

1844.... 

87,073 

1823.... 

30,433 

1834... 

71,626 

1845.... 

85,771 

1824.... 

7,228 

1835... 

49,969 

1846*... 

156,855 

1825.... 

25,645 

1836... 

108,432 

1847t... 

148,021 

1826.... 

35,655 

1837... 

153,450 

1848.... 

196,251 

1827.... 

40,257 

1838... 

129,083 

1849.... 

198,213 

1828.... 

32,302 

1839... 

181,551 

1850.... 

180,439 

1829.... 

45,393 

1840... 

162,867 

1851.... 

478,095 
405,652: 

1830.... 

58,136 

1841... 

155,394 

1852.... 

1831.... 

36,508 

1842... 

141,526 

1853.... 

231,508 

According  to  the  recent  reports  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Professor  Wilson,  the  coal  deposits  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sent features  of  great  importance  and  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist ;  their  immense  area,  varying  surface,  etc.,  supplying  a 
constant  field  for  the  researches  of  the  man  of  science,  and 
for  the  development  of  those  economic  applications  which 
have  of  late  years  given  such  value  to  the  possession  of  the 
mineral  ftiel.  The  history  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  present  generation ;  having  had  no  ex- 
istence anterior  to  the  year  1820.  In  that  year  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  sent  the  first  fruits  of  its  opera- 
tions to  Philadelphia,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  loads  of  coal, 

*  From  December  1, 1846,  to  June  30,  1847. 

t  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846.  X  Value. 
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amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  365  tons.  Its  progress 
from  that  date  will  be  fully  seen  in  the  annexed  table  show- 
ing the  aggregate  receipts  for  each  year  to  the  end  of  1853. 
The  first  receipts  by  the  Reading  Railroad  were  in  1841. 
The  present  arrangements  of  this  company  are  such  that  it 
is  enabled  to  bring  about  forty-two  thousand  tons  per  week, 
or  six  thousand  tons  per  day.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
will  be  found  valuable  and  curious  for  future  reference,  as  it 
shows  the  various  periods  at  which  the  Lackawanna,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Shamokin,  Lykens  Valley,  and  Dauphin  county  coal 
regions  were  severally  opened. 


SLATE  MARRIAGES. 

The  i>eople  of  North  Carolina  are  agitating  a  project,  and 
which  is  soon  to  be  brought  before  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  that  will  create  a  sensation.  It  is,  first,  to  render 
legal  the  institution  of  marriage  among  slaves ;  second,  to 
preserve  sacred  the  relations  between  the  parents  and  their 
young  children ;  and  third,  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  education  of  slaves.  Says  the  Port  Gibson  (Mississippi) 
Reveille :  If  this  modification  in  the  law  is  made  in  North 
Carolina,  as  we  are  informed  it  probably  will  be,  other  States 
will  no  doubt  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  The  main 
features  of  the  movement  have  been  adopted  in  practice,  or  at 
least  approved  in  theory,  by  nearly  all  our  planters,  so  far 
as  circumstances  would  allow ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  the 
modification  is  well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
southern  man.  Should  the  southern  people  think  proper, 
after  due  investigation,  to  adopt  the  regulation  in  each  or  the 
slave  States,  slavery  will  then  be  regarded  in  an  entirely  new 
light,  and  the  enemies  of  the  institution  will  be  robbed  of 
their  most  fruitful  and  plausible  excuses  for  agitation  and 
complaint.  There  may  be,  however,  evils  to  contend  with 
and  objections  to  be  answered  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  modi- 
fication.   

THE  WIFE'S  RIGHTS. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  de- 
cided that  no  agreement  made  before  marriage  giving  a  wife 
the  control  and  disposition  of  her  property  is  valid,  and  that 
after  her  death  the  property  belongs  to  her  husband,  no  mat- 
ter what  stipulation  she  may  have  made,  and  he  consented  to, 
in  regard  to  it  before  marriage. 
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POPIIIATION,  CAPlTll,  AND  PRODBGTIOS.* 

In  presenting  the  following  table,  intended  to  exhibit  a 
comparative  view  of  the  population,  agriculture,  and  indua- 
trial  resources  of  the  United  States,  some  explanation  may- 
be expected  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  compilation,  in 
the  face  of  the  numerous  and  elaborate  tables  which  have 
been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  compendiiun  of  the  census 
published  by  order  of  Congress.  Among  the  numerous  sub- 
jects of  interest,  in  relation  to  which  correct  information  is 
now  so  generally  sought  by  all  enlightened  nations,  those 
which  illustrate  not  only  the  occupations  of  their  population, 
and  exhibit  comparative  views  of  the  value  of  the  productive 
industry  between  the  various  arts,  trades,  employments,  and 
professions  of  a  people,  but  also  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  same  country,  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  among  en- 
lightened statesmen.  It  is  the  value  of  the  productive  indus- 
try of  a  country  which  ftirnishes  the  true  exponent  of  its 
wealth,  power,  and  resources.  It  is  by  this  we  measure  its 
prosperity,  its  advance  in  civilization,  and  its  means  of  de- 
fence and  security.  But  we  search  in  vain  throughout  the 
publication  above  alluded  to  for  a  table  which  combines  in 
one  view  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  difierent  sections  or  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  their 
comparative  advance  in  wealth,  power,  and  resources.  We 
find  numerous  and  elaborate  tables,  almost  infinitely  varied — 
many,  indeed,  of  great  value,  others  again  of  less  import- 
ance, and  some  few,  (costing  much  labor,  too,)  which  perhaps 
will  never  be  consulted.  Although  a  census  was  taken  of 
nearly  all  our  valuable  productions  in  detail,  their  values  for 
the  most  part  have  been  presented  only  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  whole  United  States,  as  seen  in  the  190th  table.  Con- 
gress was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  omission,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  nave  been  any  schedule  ordered  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  various  agricultural  productions  enumerated. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the  results  obtained  in 
this  way  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  those  ob- 
tained by  estimates  carefully  made  by  competent  persons  at 
Washington  ;  and,  as  the  head  of  the  Census  Bureau  has 
undertaken  to  give  an  estimate  of  value  of  each  kind  of 
agricultural  produce  in  tlie  aggregate  for  the  whole  United 
States,  it  would  have  required  less  labor  than  has  been  ex- 
pended on  objects  of  minor  importance  to  have  presented  an 
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estimate  of  value  in  detail — at  least  for  ee^h  State — ^by  whicli 
comparative  views  of  the  productive  industry  of  each  might 
have  been  presented.  This  having  been  unaccountably  omit- 
ted, the  object  in  compiling  the  following  table  has  been  an 
humble  attempt  to  supply  this  defect  as  far  a«  practicable, 
and  thereby  combine  in  one  view  all  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  relation  to  population,  capital,  and  production,  so 
as  to  present  comparative  views  of  these  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union.  If  this  attempt  should  be  the  means  of 
directing  the  public  attention,  and  especially  of  those  who 
may  in  rature  have  in  charge  the  preparation  of  these  tables, 
to  more  full  and  perfect  comparative  views  of  the  agricultural 
and  other  productive  industry  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
piler of  the  present  table  will  consider  his  labor  not  altogether 
m  vain,  in  being  the  occasion  of  a  more  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  the  main  object  he  had  in  view. 

To  present  these  views  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  instruc- 
tive way  it  has  been  thought  best  to  divide  the  United  States 
into  four  characteristic  geographical  sections.  1.  The  large 
southern  and  southwestern  section,  engaged  extensively  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  and 
rice,  with  Indian  corn  as  the  principal  element  of  subsistence. 
2.  The  southern  and  southwestern  section,  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  and  the 
rearing  of  live  stock,  in  which  slave  labor  is  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  not  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  in 
the  first  section.  3.  The  large  northern  and  northwestern 
section,  engaged  very  extensively  in  growing  all  kinds  of 
grain,  hay,  root  crops,  and  other  agricultural  productions  of 
less  value.  4.  The  eastern  section,  where  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts  form  leading  branches  of  industry  in  most 
of  these  States,  combined  with  agricultural  products,  con- 
sumed almost  exclusively  at  home,  with  dairy  husbandry  also, 
and  fishing  and  navigation  in  most  of  them. 

It  would  have  occupied  more  time  and  labor  than  the  com- 
piler of  the  following  table  could  have  found  it  convenient  to 
bestow  to  have  embraced  in  it  all  the  States.  At  the  same 
time,  he  believed  it  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  to  select 
sixteen  of  the  States,  as  best  calculated,  in  his  opinion,  to 
exhibit  not  only  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  each 
section,  but  also  the  extremes  in  the  same  respect,  leaving 
out,  for  obvious  reasons,  all  those  States  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with 
a  single  exception,  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ob- 
jection. 
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In  regard  to  the  estimate  of  value — the  only  part  of  the 
subject  presenting  difficulty  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  results, 
and  requiring  more  labor  than  all  the  rest  of  the  tabled—it  is 
proper  that  some  explanation  should  be  given.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  great  leading  staple  articles,  the  value  has 
been  fixed  at  the  average  prices  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1850,  and  the  first  part  of  the  year  following,  in  a  few 
of  our  largest  commercial  cities,  north  and  south,  where  the 
prices  have  been  quoted.  If  lower  rates  prevailed  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  difference  was  made  up  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market ;  and,  as  this  was  mostly  earned  by  the  States  pro- 
ducing the  commodities,  it  was  conceived  that  this  mode  of 
estimating  the  value  was  less  liable  to  objection  than  any 
other  deemed  practicable.  With  respect  to  the  leading  arti- 
cles above  alluded  to,  it  was  believed  that  it  would  be  gener- 
ally more  satisfactory  and  obtain  fairer  results  to  assume  an 
average  price,  running  from  three  to  five  years,  before  and 
after  the  month  of  June,  1850,  and  make  this  average  the 
basis  of  the  estimate  of  value.  Accordingly  a  uniform  rate 
for  these  commodities  has  been  adopted,  as  follows  :  Indian 
corn,  75  cents  per  bushel  ;  wheat,  $1  25  per  bushel ;  cotton, 
9  cents  per  pound,  average ;  sugar,  5  cents  per  pound,  aver- 
age; tobacco,  1  cents  i>er  pound,  average;  rice  in  the  rough, 
being  returned  in  this  way,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  oats,  50  cents 
per  bushel;  hay,  $15  per  ton;  potatoes,  (Irish,)  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  ditto,  sweet,  40  cents  i)er  bushel.  The  same  price 
has  been  affixed  to  the  same  commodity  produced  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  prices  assumed  as  above  have 
been  deemed  fair  relative  rates  of  value ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  scale  of  prices,  though  varying  considerably  from 
these  rates,  would  have  materially  varied  the  comparative 
result,  provided  the  relative  value  had  been  preserved  with 
equal  fairness. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing but  an  approximation  to  the  truth  in  statistical  result??. 
To  expect  absolute  truth  would  be  unreasonable,  and  those 
insisting  on  such  an  impracticable  certainty  would  soon  find 
it  necessarv  to  abandon  this  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  sufficient 
for  all  useiul  purposes  that  we  are  able  to  reach  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  undeniable 
that  these  approximations  are  much  nearer  the  exact  truth,  in 
the  general  results,  than  many  would  be  disposed  to  imagine. 
This  could  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways  and  verified  in 
numerous  instances. 
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Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  above  table  the  follow- 
ing comparative  results,  taking  the  average  of  the  different 
sections  in  the  table,  would  appear  too  obvious  to  escape  at- 
tention, and  from  the  constant  order  of  succession  in  which 
they  occur  would  seem  to  depend  upon  some  fixed  law  or  con- 
stantly operating  cause  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  and 
investigation  of  political  economists  and  statesmen : 

1.  Farms  regularly  diminish  in  size,  taking  the  average 
of  the  different  geographical  sections  of  the  table,  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  south  to  north  and  east. 

2.  The  proportion  of  improved  to  unimproved  land  occu- 
pied or  appropriated  regularly  increases,  taking  the  averages 
m  sections  as  above  from  south  to  north  and  east,  and  this 
occurs  irrespective  of  the  density  of  population,  taking  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  States  compared. 

3.  The  cash  value  of  farms,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per 
acre,  regularly  increases,  as  averaged  in  sections  of  the  table, 
from  south  to  north  and  etwt,  and  this  result  is  in  most  in- 
stances irrespective  of  the  density  of  the  population. 

4.  The  production  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat  averaged  in 
the  geographical  sections  of  the  table  increases  without  an 
exception  from  south  to  north  and  east. 

5.  The  production  of  Indian  corn,  as  compared  in  States 
of  the  same  geographical  section,  diminishes  in  the  older 
States  south,  and  increases  in  the  older  States  north  and  east, 
on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  Q-eorgia, 
are  exceptions.  It  observes  the  same  general  law  in  the 
southwestern  and  northwestern  States,  separately  considered. 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  special  attention  that  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  the  United  States  per  capita  observes 
the  same  general  law  as  landed  capital  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  regularly  increases  from  south  to  north  and  east, 
averaged  in  sections  as  above  ;  but,  when  States  in  the  same 
geographical  section  are  compared,  presents  frequent  excep- 
tions, and  when  sections  are  separately  considered,  and  the 
States  therein  compared,  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  (whether  natural  or  artificial)  and  the  amount 
of  labor  put  in  motion  in  manuftCcturing  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  are  instances  where  these  two 
elements,  separately  or  combined,  have  produced  highly  favor- 
able results  in  their  respective  sections. 

7.  The  density  of  population  and  the  ratio  of  increase  are 
also  fevorably  influenced,  as  we  would  naturally  conclude, 
by  these  two  important  elements  of  productive  industry,  and 
found  generally  to  be  accelerated  in  those  States  where  either 
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tiie  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  facility  of  acq^uiring  it,  or 
where  abundant  moneyed  capital  is  constantly  inviting  new 
accessions  of  labor  in  manufacturing  or  mechanic  arts  and 
kindred  branches  of  industry.  Of  the  States  selected  for 
comparison  (Jeorgia  and  Alabama,  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western cotton-growing  States ;  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  grain-growing 
States ;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  grain-growing  States ;  and 
Massachusetts,  of  the  eastern  States,  are  conspicuous  instances 
in  the  last  decade  where  these  two  causes,  separately  or  com- 
bined, have  favorably  influenced  the  increase  of  population. 
June  11,1855.  HAMILTON. 


HASSACflUSETTS-REHOVING  JUDGE  LORING. 

The  Boston  Monthly  Law  Reporter  presents  an  able  article 
reviewing  this  flagitious  act,  denouncing  it  in  the  terms  it 
deserves,  and  concluding  with  the  following : 

That  Judge  Loring  has  violated  no  law  of  Massachusetts  ; 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  acting  as  a  com- 
missioner in  the  Burns  case  would  be  oflensive  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not ;  that  this  perse- 
cution is  owing  not  to  such  acting,  but  to  his  decision ;  that 
his  conduct  during  the  trial  was  distinguished  by  humanity, 
firmness  and  conscientiousness ;  that  ne  has  neglected  no 
duty  of  his  office  as  judge  of  probate ;  that  no  complaint  has 
been  preferred  against  him  for  any  short-coming  in  that 
office ;  that  he  is,  in  fact,  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community ;  these  are  facts  which  we  fiiUy  be- 
lieve, and  which,  we  think,  can  only  be  denied  by  men  whose 
moral  vision  is  distorted  by  party  prejudices.  We  fear  that 
this  violation  of  the  judiciary  department,  this  cruel  injus- 
tice to  the  individual  man,  will  be  consummated,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Senate.     Be  it  so, 

Non  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit. 

The  party  that  made  the  attack  on  the  judiciary  in  1843, 
by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
never  had  much  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  In  the  very 
next  year,  probably  from  this  very  act,  they  were  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  and  saw  their  work  undone. 

We  think  it  obvious  that  the  course  which  is  now  pursued 
against  Judge  Loring  by  the  opponents  of  the  United  States 
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law  of  1830,  is  a  very  impolitic  one,  so  far  as  the  real  inter- 
ests of  fugitives  from  labor  is  concerned.  Whatever  be  the 
character  of  that  law — nay,  the  more  unjust  and  oppressive 
its  char^^ter — it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  except  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  political  capital  by  agitation^  that  its  applica- 
tion should  be  left  in  pure  hands.  The  law  of  1850  has  been 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Circuit  Court  for  this  district,  and  its  en- 
forcement is  inevitable  until  it  is  repealed.  Whenever  cases 
may  be  presented  under  it,  any  commissioner  who  consents 
to  act,  may  be  compelled,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  pretension  to 
character,  and  is  not  prepared  to  oppose  these  decisions,  to 
send  back  a  fugitive. 

As  long  as  the  law  remains  in  force,  men  will  be  found  who 
will  act  as  commissioners,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  under  it. 
The  bar  of  this  commonwealth,  and  especially  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  is  not  so  select  as  it  once  was.  There  are  as  many 
good  and  true  men  at  it  as  ever,  but  there  are  more  of  an  in- 
ferior moral  standard  than  there  used  to  be.  Now  if  every 
man  who  acts  as  a  magistrate  to  enforce  the  law  of  1850  is  to 
be  persecuted  as  Judge  Loring  has  been,  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  the  commisioners  must  soon  be  a  class  by  themselves, 
to  whom  the  mere  profits  of  the  office  will  be  a  sufiicient  in- 
ducement to  brave  public  opinion,  and  who  will  have  a  direct 
interest  in  every  case  in  pronouncing  against  the  fugitive, 
and  with  very  little  principle  to  deter  them  from  pursuing 
that  interest.  When  there  is  a  law  of  such  a  nature  on  the 
statute  book,  that  to  pronounce  decrees  under  it  in  favor  of 
the  claimant  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  sure  way  to  political 
favor  at  the  south,  and  with  the  general  government,  and  is 
also  doubly  more  advantageous  to  the  magistrate  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  it  is  all-imiwrtant  to  have  very  pure  and 
honest  and  strong  men  to  administer  it,  lest  they  fall  into 
temptation.  The  existing  commissioners  are,  we  believe,  all 
of  them  men  of  entirely  irreproachable  private  character.  So 
far  as  we  know,  they  are,  every  one  of  them,  men  whose 
whispered  word  would  (excepting  the  accidents  of  life)  be 
considered  as  good  security  as  their  sealed  bond.  Now  if 
such  men  are  driven  out  by  party  rancor  from  the  offices 
which  they  hold,  it  is  manifest  that  the  vacated  offices  must 
be  filled  by  descending  to  a  lower  level,  and  employing  others 
of  an  inferior  character.  We  have  already  been  told  of  one 
case,  and  are  informed  that  many  others  have  occurred,  where 
the  commissioners  have  been  applied  to  act  under  this  law 
in  a  covert  and  unfair  manner,  and  that  they  have  refused 
so  to  act.     This  is  no  merit  in  them.     But  men  might  be  in 
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office  who  would  not  be  so  scrupulous,  and  whatever  odious 
features  there  may  be  in  the  law  might  be  aggravated  by  the 
mode  of  its  administration.  While  the  office  of  commissioner 
is  filled  by  such  persons  as  the  presept  incumbents,  there  is 
no  danger  of  this  kind.  We  hope  they  will  continue  so  to 
be  filled  while  the  law  remains  in  force. 

In  writing  this  article,  we  wish  most  expressly  to  disclaim 
expressing  any  feeling  or  opinion  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
law  of  1850.  We  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  question 
of  the  judiciary  department  in  Massachusetts.  That  while 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  endure,  the  south,  under  that 
constitution,  are  entitled  to  some  law  or  some  means  to  ena- 
ble them  to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves  cannot  be  questioned. 
That  the  people  of  any  one  State  are  ready  to  give  up  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  on  this  issue  we  cannot^  we  are 
amwilling  to,  believe.  But  we  do  most  sincerely  dislike  and 
object  to  the  most  odious  provisions  of  this  law.  We  would 
do  as  little  in  obedience  to  it  as  is  possibly  consistent  with  our 
duty  as  citizens,  and  as  persons  who,  in  various  capacities, 
have  sworn  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  would 
strive  and  hope  for  its  repeal  or  modification. 

But  Massachusetts  will  come  to  this  work  with  an  ill 
grace  if  she  come  with  the  stigma  upon  her  of  having  vio- 
lated ttie  integrity  ^f  her  judiciary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
party. 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  IS  NOW  THIHKING  AND  SAHNG  ABOUT  THE  COURSE 
OP  THE  NORTH.      • 

We  begin  first  with  an  extract  from  the  Montgomery 
Mail: 

1.  The  Tbmper  op  the  South. — Concerning  the  slavery 
question,  the  south  has  not  been  for  many  years  in  so  quiet 
a  mood.  There  is  a  perfect  placidity  of  sentiment  throughout 
the  slave  States.  We  have  no  indignation  meetings — no 
torrents  of  declamation  and  denunciation — no  fiery  threaten- 
ing resolutions.  For  all  these  there  is  a  deep,  deep  calm. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  at  length,  after  decades  of  bicker- 
ings, the  whole  section  is  agreed  that  the  day  is  at  hand. 
At  length — at  length,  and  for  tlie  first  time  in  many  a  long 
year — the  south  occupies  her  true  position,  untrammelled  by 
thrice  accursed  *' compromises,"  and  looking  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  measure  of  her  rights.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  she  sees  her  fanatical  enemies  clothed  with  full  power  to 
do  their  will,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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States.  And  thus  there  is  made,  for  the  first  time,  the  true 
issue  between  the  north  and  the  south.  How  it  will  be  de- 
cided is  another  question,  but  it  is  glorious  that  it  is  to  be 
decided ;  that  a  few  short  months  will  give  the  conflict  its 
culmination  ;  and  that  whether  the  hordes  of  free-soilers  and 
abolitionists  are  driven  back  impotent,  overpowered  by  the 
ipnate  conservatism  of  the  whole  people,  or  the  south  is  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  a  government  which  is  fast  becoming 
her  greatest  enemy — in  either  event,  our  real  relations  with 
the  antagonist  section  will  be  brought  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  d^y  of  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  will  be  over  ;  our  friends 
will  be  our  friends,  and  our  enemies  our  enemies. 

There  never  was  a  time  so  full  of  hope  for  the  south,  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  wit 
of  man  could  not  devise  for  us  a  better  relation  than  that 
which  we  occupy  to  the  forces  of  free-soilism.  We  battle  not 
for  half  our  rights,  but  for  the  whole.  Our  enemies  have 
ample  power  in  one  House  to  do  that  thing  which  all  parties 
in  the  south  have  said  shall  be  cause  for  dissolution  ;  and  for 
lall  the  purposes  of  detriment  to  the  south  the  action  of  that 
House  will  be  as  potent  as  if  the  deed  could  be  carried  through 
all  the  parliamentary  procesees  necessary  to  make  it  a  law. 
The  representatives  who  thus  control  the  House  are  incited 
by  frantic,  howling  constituencies  at  home.  Can  they  recede? 
The  south  cannot.  If  she  did,  Cuban  vassalage  would  be  too 
mild  a  doom  for  her  degenerate  sons. 

Out  of  this  ''nettle,  danger,"  if  the  south  has  true  men 
in  Congress,  shall  she  ''pluck  the  flower,  safety.''  The 
whole  people  of  the  south  see  the  question  as  it  really  is. 
They  are  assured,  at  last,  and  are  rejoiced  by  the  assurance, 
that  pro-slavery  and  no-slavery  are  at  length  to  have  an 
honest,  fair,  open  fight — ^and  they  have  courage  and  faith. 
The  south  can  only  fail  of  success  and  a  bright  future,  on  a 
supposition  which  is  almost  an  insult  to  her  to  make — that 
she  would  consent  to  remain  in  the  Union,  after  one  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  had  made  a  deliberate  attack  upon 
her  rights,  by  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  we  "say,  the  "good  time"  is  nearly  come.  God  hasten 
itl  Our  people  see  its  approach,  and  hail  it  with  quiet  satis- 
faction. There  is  no  need  for  noise,  the  final  contest  is  just 
ahead,  and  we  could  not  avoid  it  if  we  would,  nor  would  we 
if  we  could. 
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2.  SouTHHiN  Bbicedies. — The  following  is  from  the  New 
Orleans  Bulletin : 

Under  the  ^'personal  liberty  law''  no  open  action  as  yet 
has  taken  place.  Even  the  public  gazettes  nave  scarcely  no- 
ticed the  subject,  ho  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Our  people  are 
scattered  for  the  summer^  hundreds  spending  their  money  in 
pleasure  excursions  or  purchases  in  Massachusetts.     No^  my 

food  friends  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington,  (and  long  may 
be  permitted  to  address  you  as  such,)  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  open  action.  Some  of  our  bees  and  butterflies  have  flut- 
tered oflF  among  you,  but  we  who  are  toiling  here  at  home 
consult  together  about  your  '*'  liberty  law"  and  other  move- 
ments, and  I  have  leave  to  tell  you  some  things  which  are 
more  than  hinted  at  if  such  laws  are  to  be  enforced. 

First, — Excluding  your  ships. 

Second, — ^Excluding  your  manufactures. 

Third, — Ceasing  our  visits  to  your  borders,  already  unsafe^, 
and  more  or  less  unpleasant. 

FaurOi. — Requiring  your  citizens  trading  here  at  least  to 
take  out  licenses,  perhaps  to  furnish  bond  for  good  behavior. 

How  will  such  laws  suit  you?  Of  course  not  at  all.  They 
trench  on  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  They 
certainly  do,  my  conscientious  friends^  and  such  laws  operate 
against  all  other  rights  the  people  of  the  several  States  have 
in  other  States  under  the  its  Federal  Constitution.  We  know 
it ;  but  we  know  also  that  this  is  precisely  our  objection  to 
this  *^  liberty  law,"  which  has  made  all  the  trouble,  and  that 
its  unconstitutionality  has  been  pronounced  by  our  highest 
tribunals. 

All  your  reasoning  would  have  done  very  well,  so  long  as 
you  held  to  your  bargain — so  long  as  you  yourselves  submit- 
ted to  the  paramount  law,  and  recognized  our  rights  under 
its  guarantees — so  long  as  Massachusetts  held  to  her  obliga- 
tions and  place  in  the  great  American  family.  But  now  you 
have  repudiated  a  right  of  most  vital  importance  to  us,  and 
passed  a  law  to  flne  and  imprison  as  felons  our  citizens  who 
may  claim  their  rights  under  that  Constitution.  Why  wait 
for  a  formal  rupture  and  separation  from  you  ?  You  have  not 
done  so.  Our  compact  is  broken  by  you.  There  is  little  ob- 
ligation on  us  to  respect  the  rights  of  your  citizens  or  their 
property,  when  you  openly  trample  on  ours.  There  is  as  lit- 
tle to  restrain  a  mob  from  taking  possession  of  one  or  more  of 
your  ships,  as  there  was  to  restrain  your,  mob  in  the  case  of 
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the  negro  Bnrne,  from  their  assaults  on  the  court  and  its  oflS- 
cers,  and  from  murdering  the  marshal,  Batchelder.  Your 
law  now  virtually  justifies  and  sanctions  that  and  all  future 
murders. 

No  reason  warrants  or  palliates  your  conduct  which  would 
not,  with  greater  force,  justify  our  course.  Your  acts  will 
be  the  cause — our's  but  the  effect  and  sequence.  Should  such 
a  state  of  aflGairs  happen  as  I  have  here  forshado wed,  of  course 
you  will  do  us  all  the  mischief  you  can.  This  we  expect, 
come  what  may.  For  several  years  past  you  have  given  us 
an  earnest  of  what  you  have  been  doing.  Nor  have  Penn- 
sylvania and  others  of  you  been  idle.  (Has  the  law  yet  re- 
venged the  murder  of  Gorsuch?)  Many  of  us  are  of  opinion 
that  you  can  do  nothing  much  worse  than  you  are  doing.  K 
you  imagine  the  loss  of  your  merchandise,  manufactures  and 
supplies  will  distress  and  injure  us,  you  greatly  mistake. 
We  can  wear  our  old  clothing  another  year,  though  we 
should  receive  none  from  abroad;  and. that  year  will  suf- 
fice to  set  head  and  hands  enough  at  work  to  remedy  all. 
Our  climate  is  mild,  our  soils  fertile;  we  can  live  within 
ourselves.  Look  around  and  examine  how  many  resources 
we  have,  even  could  you  induce  all  the  New  England  States 
to  combine.  We  have  only  to  look  ahead — ^to  those  who 
will  be  delighted  at  the  chance  of  supplying  us,  and  whom 
we  can  and  do  amply  supply  with  the  raw  materials — it 
indeed  we  do  not  take  both  supply  and  demand  into  our 
own  hands,  of  which  there  are  some  very  significant  indi- 
cations. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  transaction  in  common  life— 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  purchased  property  and  given 
his  bond  to  pay  the  price,  but  finds  that  the  seller  has  con- 
larived  to  obtain  possession  of  that  property.  Do  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  laws  of  honesty  or  morality,  require  him  to 
pay  his  bond?  Here  is  a  plain  question  of  common,  every 
day  business,  to  be  plainly  and  categorically  answered.  If 
neither  the  laws  of  the  land  nor  ^he  laws  of  morality  re- 
quire it,  in  what  code  will  you  find  the  law  which  requires 
one  party  to  a  compact,  individual  or  State,  to  ftilfil  his  obli- 
gations after  the  other  has  broken  and  denied  his  part  of 
their  agreement?  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  in  that  higher 
law  which  has  been  refermi  to  to  sustain  your  abolition  pre- 
tensions, for  nowhere  else  can  it  be  found? 

You  have  administered  mob  law  to  many  of  our  citiaens. 
This  personal  liberty  law  is  but  the  enactment  of  a  mob-legis- 
lature, reckless  of  their  oaths  to  support  the  Gonstitunon 
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(^  tiie  United  States.  We  desire  not  to  be  learned  in  such 
law,  or  to  touch  the  unclean  thing.  We  abhor  it.  But  we 
refer  to  it  to  remind  you  of  what  you  seem  to  think  is  to  be 
used  by  you  alone ;  to  admonish  you  that  with  your  viola- 
tion of  our  chartered  rights  there  may  arise  the  recollection 
of  our  own  resources  in  the  way  of  lex  taiicmis,  and  your  citi- 
zens at  home,  as  well  as  here,  may  realize  the  vulgar  adage 
that  ''Two  can  play  at  that  game.''  FAIR  PLAY. 

P.  8. — At  a  future  day  you  may  hear  from  me  again;  the 
subject  is  fer,  very  far  from  being  exhausted,  or  even  fairly 
unfolded. 

Cooper's  Well,  Mississippi,  June  17,  1855. 

3.  The  Slave  Rosbtta. — The  following  shows  the  public 
sentiment  of  Kentucky  in  regard  to  the  decision  in  Ohio  set- 
ting free  a  Kentucky  slave : 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Ed.  D. 

Hobbs,  president ;   8.  Churchill,  John  Herr, ^Anderson, 

vice  presidents  ;  Captain  W.  J.  Heady,  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  report  resolu- 
ti<ms  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

W.  C.  Bullitt,  chairman;  Daniel  Doup,  Greorge  Hancock, 
N.  Wolfe,  Sherrod  Williams,  R.  N.  Miller,  Dr.  R.  MUler, 
Wm.  Short,  Ben.  Cassiday,  Capt.  W.  J.  Heady,  Jno.  0. 
Bullock,  Dr.  Senteney,  Jno.  Downey,  Joshua  F.  Bullitt, 
Gibson  Mallory,  Peter  Funk. 

The  following  report  wajB  made  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Preamble. — It  is  a  point  of  our  public  political  faith,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  should  be  faithfully  and 
honestly  carried  out,  and  on  no  subject  is  this  duty  more  im- 
perative than  that  of  slavery.  The  discharge  of  this  great 
political  duty  is  alike  binding  on  the  States  and  the  general 
government,  and  recreancy  in  either  must  prove  fatal  to  the 
Union. 

We  claim  no  right  for  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  which  we 
are  not  willing  to  extend  to  others,  and,  whilst  we  utterly 
disclaim  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  local  policy  of 
other  States  in  reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  we  do 
most  solemnly  protest  against  any  and  all  interference  pn 
their  part  with  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Union. 

The  principles  asserted  by  the  State  courts  of  Ohio  and 
other  free  States  have  at  last  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
tenure  of  property  is  rendered  fatally  insecure,  and  our  equal 
rights  as  American  citizens  utterly  disregarded.  Our  peojde 
can  no  longer  remove  with  their  property  from  one  slave 
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State  to  another,  or  navigate  our  great  western  rivers,  the 
common  property  of  all,  without  being  exposed  to  insult  and 
injury,  and  deprivation  of  property  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law. 

This  policy  is  not  only  levelled  at  a  domestic  institution, 
over  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  exclusive  cognizance, 
but  is  a  practical  and  direct  interference  with  our  commercial 
interests.  Neither  the  State  of  Ohio  nor  any  other  State  has 
the  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
deny  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  to  use  their  slave  labor 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  protect  us  in  the  free  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  these  rights. 

In  the  present  disturbed  and^xcited  state  of  public  senti- 
ment our  hope  is  in  the  faithfiu  administration  of  the  laws 
by  the  federal  authorities.  We  look  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the.patriotic  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
which  it  originated,  as  our  protection  against  the  inroads  of 
that  fanaticism  which  would  deprive  us  of  our  rights.  The 
supreme  judiciary  is  the  final  arbiter  to  which  we  must  ap- 
peal before  we  relinquish  all  hopes  of  an  adjustment  of  this 
difficult  and  portentous  question. 

We  cherish  the  confident  belief  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are 
fully  adequate  to  our  protection,  and,  when  rightly  under- 
stood and  properly  enforced,  will  secure  the  just  fights  of  all. 

Resolved^  1st.  In  view  of  these  principles,  we  take  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  manly,  bold,  and  disinterested 
course  of  our  fellow-citizen,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dennison,  in 
appealing,  though  in  vain,  to  the  constituted  authorities  for 
a  vindication  of  his  rights  ;  we  say  disinterested  because  it  is 
generally  understood  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  that  the 
cost  of  recovering  a  slave  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
usually  exceed^?  the  value  of  the  slave. 

2d.  That,  as  citizens  of  Kentucky,  we  feel  an  honest  pride 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  believer. 

3d.  That  H.  H.  Robinson,  United  States  marshal  in  Ohio, 
is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  bold  and  faithftil  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  an  officer  on  the  occasion  aforesaid. 

4th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  do 
all  things  necessary,  and  which  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  her 
citizens  against  the  oppressions  by  the  legal  authorities  of 
other  States. 
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5th.  That  the  next  legislature  of  Kentucky  are  hereby 
requested  to  appropriate  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  needed 
to  pay  all  the  losses,  expenses,  costs  and  damages  which  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dennison  has  incurred  or  may  incur,  by  reason 
of  the  illegal  interference  of  the  State  courts  of  Ohio,  and 
by  reason  of  two  suits  now  pending  against  him  in  Ohio, 
and  any  other  suits  that  may  arise  out  of  his  attempt  to  as-- 
sert  his  right  to  the  slave  Rosetta.  And  that  such  sums  of 
money  as  Kentucky  may  pay  in  consequence  of  unlawful 
aggressions,  by  the  legal  authorities  of  Ohio,  be  demanded 
of  the  government  of  Ohio  by  the  government  of  Kentucky, 
and  suit  brought,'  if  necessary,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Union. 

6th.  Our  right  of  transit  through  the  free  States,  with  our 
slaves,  is  a  perfect  right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 

7th.  That  the  people  of  every  county  of  Kentucky  and  of 
the  city  of  Louisville  are  earnestly  entreated  in  mass  meeting 
to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions. 

8th.  That  the  editors  of  each  newspaper  in  Kentucky  are 
respectfully  requested  to  publish  these  proceedings. 

9th.  That  the  people  of  Kentucky  hold  themselves  ready, 
as  they  ever  have  done,  to  aid  the  general  government  in 
vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  its  Constitution  and  laws  and 
the  overthrow  of  nullification,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may. 

10th.  Wtti.  C.  Bullitt,  Samuel  8.  Geiger,  George  Hancock, 
and  Edward  D.  Hobbs,  are  appointed  a  corresponding  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  other 
counties  of  this  State  to  this  matter  and  invoking  their  aid, 
by  calling  masfe  meetings  of  the  people,  and  sending  petitions 
to  the  next  legislature. 

This  committee  are  also  instructed  to  visit  Frankfort  on 
the  second  Monday  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  and  lay 
these  our  resolutions  and  proceedings  before  them. 


tlFITTE,  "THE  PIRATE'^- EARLY  JLMES  IJi  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Several  years  ago  we  became  involved  in  a  discussion  relat- 
ing to  the  character  and  deeds  of  Lafitte,  a  name  so  often  refer- 
red to  in  the  chronicles  of  the  southwest.  One  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  Orleans  Delta  was  the  leading  i)arty  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  he  has  lately  gone  over  the  whole  field  of  Lafitte's 
life  and  times  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  paper.     The 
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subject  ifl  one  of  sucli  wide  intereat  that  we  transfer  with 
pleasure  the  entire  chapter  to  our  pages.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  papers  published  in  that  journal  entitled  Jackson  and 
New  Orleans* 

About  one  mile  above  New  Orleans,  opposite  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Jeflferson,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  is  a  small  canal,  now  used  by  fishermen  and 
hunters,,  which  approaches  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  river's  bank. 

The  small  crafb  that  ply  on  this  canal  are  taken  up  on 
cars  which  run  into  the  water  by  an  inclined  plane,  wid  are 
then  hauled  by  mules  to  the  river.  Launched  upon  the 
rapid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  these  boats  are  soon  borne 
into  the  crescent  port  of  New  Orleans.  Following  this 
canal^  which  runs  nearly  due  west  for  five  or  six  miles,  we 
reach  a  deep,  narrow^  and  tortuous  bayou ;  descending  this 
bayou,  which  for  forty  miles  threads  its  sluggish  course 
through  an  impenetrable  swamp,  we  pass  into  a  large  lake, 
girt  with  sombre  forests  and  gloomy  swamps,  and  resonant 
with  the  hoarse  croakings  of  alligators  and  the  screams  of 
swamp  fowls. 

From  this  lake,  by  a  still  larger  bayou,  we  pass  into 
another  lake,  and  from  that  to  another,  until  we  reach  an 
island,  on  which  are  discernable,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
several  elevated  knolls,  and  where  a  scant  vegetation  and  a 
few  trees  maintain  a  feeble  existence.  At  the  lower  end  of 
this  island  there  are  some  curious  aboriginal  vestiges,  in  the 
shape  of  high  mounds  of  shells,  which  are  thought  to  mark 
the  burial  of  some  extinct  tribes  of  aborigines.  This  surmise 
has  l)een  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  below 
the  surface  of  these  mounds.  The  elevation  iformed  by  the 
series  of  mounds  is  known  as  the  Temple,  from  a  tr«idition 
that  the  Natchez  tribes  of  Indians  used  to  assemble  there  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  their  chief  deity,  the  '^ Great  Sun."  This 
lake  or  bayou  finally  disembogues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  two  outlets,  between  which  lies  the  beautiful  island  of 
Grand  Terre. 

This  island  is  a  pleasant  sea-side  resort,  having  a  length 
of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Towards  the  sea  it  presents  a  fine  beach,  where- those 
who  love  ^^the  rapture  of  the  lonely  shore,  who  delight  in 
the  roar  and  dash  of  the  foaming  billows,  and  in  the  ecstacj' 
of  a  bath  in  the  pure,  bracing  surge,  may  find  abundant 
means  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Grand  Terre  is  now  occupied  and  cultivated  by  a  Creole 
family,  as  a  sugar  plantation,  producing  annually  four  or 
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five  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar.  At  the  western  extremity 
afihe  island  stands  a  large  and  powerful  fortification,  which 
has  heen  quite  recently  erected  by  the  United  States,  and 
named  after  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bene&ctors  of 
Louisiana,  Edward  Livingston.  This  fort  commands  the 
western  entrance  or  strait  leading  from  the  Gulf  into  the 
lake  or  bay  of  Barataria.  Here,  safely  sheltered,  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  Gulf,  is  a  snug  little  harbor,  where 
vessels  drawing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  of  water  may  ride  in 
safety,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fierce  ^orms  that  so  often 
sweep  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Here  may  be  found,  even  now,  the  foundations  of  houses, 
the  brick-work  of  a  rude  fort,  and  other  evidences  of  an 
ancient  settlement.  This  is  the  spot  which  has  becpme  so 
&mous  in  the  history  and  romance  of  the  southwest,  an  the 
"Pirate's  Homo,''  the  retreat  of  the  dread  corsair  of  the 
Gtdf,  whom  the  genius  of  Byron  and  of  many  succeeding 
poets  and  novelists  has  consecrated  as  one  who 

**Lefl  a  corsair's  Dame  to  other  times, 

Linked  with  one  rirtne  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Such  is  poetry — such  is  romance.  But  authentic  history, 
by  which  alone  these  sketches  are  guided,  dissipated  all  these 
fine  flights  of  the  poet  and  romancer. 

Jean  Lafitte,  the  so-called  pirate  and  corsair,  was  a  black- 
smith from  Bordeaux,  France,  who,  within  the  recollection 
of  several  old  citizens  now  living  in  New  Orleans,  kept  his 
forge  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Phillip  streets.  He 
had  an  older  brother,  Peirre,  who  was  a  sea-faring  character, 
and  had  served  in  the  French  navy.  Neither  were  pirates, 
and  Jean  knew  not  enough  of  the  art  of  navigation  to  man- 
age a  jolly  boat.  But  he  was  a  man  of  good  address  and 
appearance,  of  considerable  shrewdness,  of  generous  and 
liberal  heart,  and  adventurous  spirit.  Shortly  after  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  a  series  of  events  oc- 
curred which  made  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  arena  of  the  most 
extensive  and  pr6fitable  privateering.  First  came  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  afibrded  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  islands  a  good  pretence  to  depredate  upon  the 
rich  commerce  of  the  Spanish  possessions — tne  most  valuable 
and  productive  in  the  Hew  World.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Carribean  sea  swarmed  with  privateers^  owned,  and  em- 
ployed by  men  of  all  nations,  who  obtained  their  commiss- 
sions  (by  purchase)  from  the  French  authorities  at  Martinique 
and  Gaudaloupe.  Among  these  were  not  a  few  neat  and  trim 
crafts  belonging  to  the  staid  citizens  of  New  England,  who, 
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under  the  tri-color  of  France,  experienced  no  scruples  in  per- 
petrating acts  which,  though  not  condemned  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  in  their  spirit  as  well  as  in  their  practical  results^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  piracy.  The  British  capture 
and  occupation  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinique,  in  1806,  in 
which  expeditions  Col.  Edward  Packenham,  who  will  figure 
conspicuously  in  these  sketches,  distinguished  himself,  and 
received  a  severe  wound,  broke  up  a  favorite  retreat  of  these 
privateers.  Shortly^  after  this,  Columbia  delared  her  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  and  invited  to  her  port  of  Carthagena 
the  patriots  and  adventurers  of  all  nations,  to  aid  her  strug- 
gle against  the  mother  country.  Thither  flocked  all  the 
privateers  and  buccaneers  of  the  Gulf.  Commissions  were 
promptly  given  or  sold  to  them  to  sail  under  the  Columbian 
flag,  and  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  poor  old  Spain,  who, 
invaded  and  despoiled  at  home,  had  neither  means  nor  spirit 
to  defend  her  distant  possessions.  The  success  of  the  priva- 
teers was  brilliant.  It  is  a  narrow  line,  at  the  best,  which 
divides  piracy  from  privateering,  and  it  is  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  the  reckless  sailors  of  the  Gulf  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  it.  The  shipping  of  other  countries  was,  no  doubt,  mis- 
taken for  that  of  Spain.  Rapid  fortunes  were  made  in  this 
business.  Capitalists  embarked  their  means  in  equipping 
vessels  for  privateering.  Of  course  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  excesses  which  were  committed  by  those  in  their  em- 
ploy, nor  did  they  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  all  their 
acts.  Finally,  however,  some  attention  was  excited  to  this 
wholesale  system  of  legalized  pillage.  The  privateers  found 
it  necessary  to  secure  some  safe  harbor,  into  which  they 
could  escape  from  the  ships  of  war,  where  they  could  be 
sheltered  from  the  northers,  and  where,  too,  they  could 
establish  a  depot  for  the  sale  and  smuggling  of  their  spoils. 
It  was  a  sagacious  thought  which  selected  the  little  bay  or 
cove  of  Grande  Terre  for  this  purpose.  It  was  called  Bara- 
taria,  and  several  huts  and  store-houses  were  built  here,  and 
cannon  planted  on  the  beach.  Here  rallied  the  privateers  of 
the  Gulf,  with  their  fast-sailing  schooners,  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  manned  by  fierce-looking  men,  who  wore  sharp  cutlasses, 
and  might  be  taken  anywhere  for  pirates,  without  offence. 
They  were  the  desperate  men  of  all  nations,  embracing  as 
well  those  who  had  occupied  respectable  positions  in  the  naval 
or  merchant  service,  who  were  instigated  to  their  present  pur- 
suit by  the  love  of  gain,  as  those  who  had  figured  in  the 
T)loody  scenes  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Be- 
sides its  inaccessibility  to  vessels  of  war,  the  Bay  of  Barataria 
recommended  itself  by  another  important  consideration :  it 
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was  near  to  the  city  of  New  Orleane,  the  mart  of  the  grow- 
ing valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  it  the  lakes  and 
bayous  afforded  an  easy  water  communication,  nearly  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  within  a  short  distance  of  New 
Orleans.  A  regular  organization  of  the  privateers  was  es- 
tablished, officers  were  chosen,  and  agents  appointed  in  New 
Orleans,  to  enlist  men  and  negotiate  the  sale  of  goods. 

Among  the  most  active  and  sagacious  of  these  town  agents 
was  the  blacksmith  of  St.  Phillip  street,  who,  following  the 
example  of  much  greater  and  more  pretentious  men,  aban- 
doned his  sledge  and  anvil,  and  embarked  in  the  lawless  and 
more  adventurous  career  of  smuggling  and  privateering. 
Gradually  by  his  success,  enterprise,  and  address,  Jean  La- 
fitte  obtained  such  ascendancy  over  the  lawless  congregation 
at  Barataria,  that  they  elected  him  their  captain  or  comman- 
der. There  is  a  tradition  that  this  choice  gave  great  dissat- 
.  isfaction  to  some  of  the  more  warlike  of  the  privateers,  and 
particularly  to  Gkmbio,  a  savage,  grim  Italian,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  prefer  the  title  and  character  of  *'  pirate,"  to  the 
puling,  hypocritical  one  of ''  privateer."  But  it  is  said,  and 
the  story  is  verified  by  an  aged  Italian,  one  of  the  only  two 
survivors  of  the  Baratarians,  now  resident  in  Grande  Terre, 
who  rejoices  in  the  ^^nomme  de  gtierre,**  indicative  of  a 
ghastly  sabre  cut  across  the  face  of  '*  nez  coupe n"  that  Lafitte 
found  it  necessary  to  sustain  his  authority  by  some  terrible 
example,  and  when  one  of  Gambio's  followers  resisted  his 
orders,  he  shot  him  through  the  heart  before  the  whole  band. 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  year  1813,  when  the  association  had  attained  its  great- 
est prosperity,  Lafitte  held  undisputed  authority  and  control 
over  it.  He  certainly  conducted  his  administration  with  en- 
ergy and  ability.  A  large  fleet  of  small  vessels  rode  in  the 
harbor,  besides  others  that  were  cruising.  The  store  houses 
were  filled  with  valuable  goods.  Hither  resorted  merchants 
and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  purchase  goods, 
which,  being  cheaply  obtained,  could  be  retailed  at  a  large 
profit.  A  number  of  small  vessels  were  employed  in  trans- 
porting goods  to  New  Orleans,  through  the  bayou  we  have 
described,  just  as  oysters,  fish  and  game  are  now  brought. 

On  reaching  the  head  of  the  bayou,  these  goods  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  boats  and  placed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  to 
be  carried  to  the  river  banks ,  whence  th  ey  would  be  ferried  across 
into  the  city,  at  night.  In  the  city  they  had  many  agents, 
who  disposed  of  these  goods.  By  this  profitable  trade,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
fortunes.     But  though  profitable  to  individuals,  this  trade 
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wa3  evidently  detrimental  to  regular  fuid  leffitimc^  oomr 
merce,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue  of  the  federal  govermnent^ 
AoGordingly,  several  efforts  were  made  to  break  up  the  asso- 
ciation, but  the  activity  and  influence  of  their  city  friends 
generally  enabled  them  to  hush  up  such  designs.  Legid 
proseoutions  were  commenced  on  the  7th  of  April,  1813, 
against  Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte,  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  Louisiana,  charging  them  with  violating  the  reve- 
nue and  neutrality  laws  of  me  United  States.  Nothing  is 
said  about  piracy,  the  gravest  offence  charged  being  simjply 
a  misdemeanor.  Even  these  charges  were  not  sustained,  mr, 
although  both  theLafittes  and  many  other  of  the  Baratarians, 
were  captured  by  Captain  Andrew  Holmes,  in  an  expedition 
to  the  lakes,  about  the  time  of  the  filing  of  these  informa- 
tions against  them,  yet  it  appears  they  were  released,  and 
the  prosecutions  never  came  to  trial,  the  warrants  for  their 
arr^t  were  returned  '^not  found."  These  abortive  pro- 
ceedings appear  to  have  given  encouragement  and  vigor  to 
the  operations  of  the  Baratarians.  Accordingly,  we  find  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1814,  the  grand  jury  of  New  Orleans  ma- 
king the  following  terrible  exposure  of  the  audacity  and  ex- 
tent of  these  unlawful  transactions:  '^  The  grand  jury  feel  it 
a  duty  they  owe  to  society  to  state  that  piracy  and  smuggling, 
so  lon^  established  and  so  systematically  pursued  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  particularly  in  this  city 
and  vicinity,  that  the  grand  jury  find  it  difficult  legally  to 
establish  facts,  even  where  the  strongest  presumptions  are 
offered.'' 

*'  The  grand  jury,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  evils 
complained  of  have  impaired  public  confidence  and  individual 
credit,  injured  the  honest  fair  trader,  and  contributed  to  drain 
our  country  of  its  specie,  corrupted  the  morals  of  many  poor 
citizens,  and  finally  stamped  disgrace  on  our  State,  deem  it 
a  duty  incumbent  on  them,  by  this  public  presentation,  again 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  serious  subject, 
calling  upon  all  good  citizens  for  their  most  active  exertions 
to  suppress  the  evil,  and  by  their  pointed  disapprobation  of 
every  mdividual  who  may  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  such  practices,  in  some  measure  to  remove  the  stain  that 
has  fallen  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  minds  of  the  good 
people  of  our  sister  States.'*' 

The  report  concludes  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  executive 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  for  neglecting  the 
proper  measures  to  suppress  these  evil  practices. 

The  tenor  of  this  presentation  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  word  piracy,  as  used  by  the  grand  jury,  was  intended  to 
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mdnde  the  more  common  offences  of  fitting  out  privateers 
within  the  United  States,  to  operate  against  the  ships  of 
nations  with  which  they  were  at  peace,  and  that  of  smuggling. 
Certainly  the  grave  fathers  of  the  city  would  not  speak  of  a 
crime,  involving  murder  and  robbery,  in  such  mild  and  mea- 
sured terms,  as  one  *' calculated  to  impair  public  confidence 
and  injure  public  credit,  to  defraud  the  fair  dealer,  to  drain 
the  country  of  specie,  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple." Such  language^  applied  to  the  enormous  crime  of 
piracy,  would  appear  quite  inappropriate,  not  to  say  ridiculous. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  as  well  as  other  proofs,  that  the  re- 
speotable  citizens,  several  of  whom  now  survive,  who  made 
this  report,  had  in  view  the  denunciation  of  the  offence  of 
smuggling  into  New  Orleans  goods  captured  on  the  high 
seas,  by  privateers,  which  no  doubt  seriously  interfered  with 
legitimate  trade,  and  drew  off  a  large  amount  of  *specie. 

However,  indictments  for  piracy  were  found  against  several 
of  the  Baratorians.  One  against  Johnness,  for  piracy  on  the 
Santa,  a  Spanish  vessel,  which  was  captured  nine  miles  from 
Grand  Isle,  and  nine  thousand  dollars  taken  from  her  ;  also 
against  another,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Johannot,  for  cap- 
turing another  Spanish  vessel,  with  her  cargo,  worth  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  off  Trinidad.  Pierre  Lafitte  was  charged 
as  aider  and  abettor  in  these  crimes  before  and  after  the  fact, 
as  one  who  did,  upon  land,  to-wit:  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
within  the  district  of  LouisiAna,  knowingly  and  willingly 
aid,  assist,  procure,  counsel  and  advise  the  said  piracies  and 
robberies.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  character  of  the  ships 
captured,  that  had  the  indictments  been  prosecuted  to  atrial, 
they  would  have  resulted  in  modifying  the  crime  of  piracy 
into  the  offence  of  privateering,  or  that  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States,  by  bringing  prizes  taken 
from  Spain  into  its  territory  and  selling  the  same. 

Pierre  Lafitte  was  arrested  on  these  indictments.  An  ap- 
plication for  bail  was  reftised,  and  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Calaboose,  or  city  prison,  now  occupied  by  the  sixth  district 
court  of  New  Orleans. 

These  transactions,  betokening  a  vigorous  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  break  up  the  establishment 
at  Barataria,  Jean  Lafitte  proceeded  to  that  place  and  wad 
engaged  in  collecting  the  vessels  and  property  of  the  cwsocm- 
tion,  with  a  view  of  departing  to  some  more  secure  retreat, 
when  an  event  occurred,  which  he  thought  would  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  government, 
and  securing  for  himself  and  his  companions  a  pardon  for 
their  offences. 
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It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  September,  1814, 
that  the  settlement  of  Barataria  was  aroused  by  the  report 
of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf.  Lafitte  immediately 
ordered  out  a  small  boat,  in  which,  rowed  by  four  of  his  men, 
he  proceeded  toward  the  mouth  of  the  strait.  Here  he  per- 
ceived a  brig  of  war,  lying  just  outside  of  the  inlet,  with  the 
British  colors  flying  at  the  masthead.  As  soon  as  Lafitte' s 
boat  was  perceived,  the  gig  of  the  brig  shot  oflf  from  her  side 
and  approached  him. 

In  this  gig  were  three  officers,  clad  in  naval  uniform,  and 
one  in  the  scarlet  of  the  British  army.  They  bore  a  white 
signal  in  the  bows,  and  a  British  flag  in  the  stern  of  their 
b^ts.  The  officers  proved  to  be  Capt.  Lockyer,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy,  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  same  service,  and  Capt. 
Mc Williams,  of  the  army.  On  approaching  the  boat  of  the 
Baratarian^,  Lockyer  called  out  lus  name  and  style,  and  in- 
quired if  Mr.  Lafitte  was  at  home  in  the  bay,  as  he  had  an 
important  communication  for  him.  Lafitte  replied,  that  the 
person  they  desired  could  be  seen  ashore,  and  invited  the 
officers  to  accompany  him  to  their  settlement.  They  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  boats  were  rowed  through  the  strait 
into  the  Bay  of  Barataria.  On  their  way  Lafitte  confessed 
his  true  name  and  character ;  whereupon  Captain  Lockyer 
delivered  to  him  a  paper  package.  Lafitte  eiyoined  upon  the 
British  officers  to  conceal  the  true  object  of  their  visit  from 
his  men,  who  might,  if  they  suspected  their  design,  attempt 
some  violence  against  them.  Despite  these  cautions,  the  Bar- 
atarians,  on  recognizing  the  uniform  of  the  strangers,  col- 
lected on  the  shore  in  a  tumultuous  and  threatening  manner, 
and  clamored  loudly  for  their  arrest.  It  required  all  Lafitte's 
art,  address  and  influence  to  calm  them.  Finally,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  conducting  the  British  to  his  apartments, 
where  they  were  entertained  in  a  style  of  elegant  hospitality, 
which  greatly  surprised  them. 

The  best  wines  of  old  Spain,  the  richest  fruits  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  every  variety  of  fish  and  game  were  spread  out 
before  them,  and  served  on  the  richest  carved  silver  plate. 
The  affable  manner  of  Lafitte  gave  great  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  guests.  After  the  repast,  and  when  they  had 
all  smoked  a  cigar  of  the  finest  Cuban  flavor,  Lafitte  re- 
quested his  guests  to  proceed  to  business.  The  package  di- 
rected to  ^^  Mr.  Lafitte,"  was  then  opened  and  the  contents  read. 
They  consisted  of  a  proclamation  addressed,  by  Colonel  Ed- 
ward NichoUs,  in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
conunander  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  dated  Headquarters,  Pensaoola,  29th 
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August,  1814;  also  a  letter  from  the  same,  directed  to  Mr. 
Lantte,  as  the  commander  at  Barataria ;  also  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  captain  of  the  sloop-of-war  Her- 
mes, and  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
dated  September  1,  1814,  to  Lafitte  ;  and  one  from  the  same 
Captain  Percy,  written  on,  30th  August,  on  the  Hermes,  in 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  to  Captain  Lockyer  of  the  Sophia,  di- 
recting him  to  proceed  to  Barataria,  and  attend  to  certain 
affiiirs  there,  which  are  fully  explained.  The  originals  of 
these  letters  may  now  be  seen  in  the  records  of  the  United 
States  district  court  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  filed 
by  Lafitte.  These  letters  contained  the  most  flattering  offers 
to  Lafitte,  on  the  part  of  the  British  officials,  if  he  would  aid 
them,  with  his  vessels  and  men,  in  their  contemplated  inva- 
sion of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Captain  Lockyer  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  offers  by  many  plausible  and  cogent  arguments. 
He  stated  that  Lafitte,  his  vessels  and  men,  would  be  enlisted 
in  the  honorable  service  of  the  British  navy  ;  that  he  would 
receive  the  rank  of  Captain,  (an  offer  which  must  have  brought 
a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  unnautical  blacksmith  of  St.  Phillip 
street,)  and  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  that  being 
a  Frenchman,  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  United  States, 
with  a  brother  then  in  prison,  he  should  unite  with  the  Eng- 
lish, as  the  English  and  French  were  now  fast  fWends ;  that 
a  splendid  prospect  was  now  open  to  him  in  the  British  navy, 
as  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  coast  he  could  guide  them 
in  their  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  which  had  already 
started ;  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  English  government 
to  penetrate  the  upper  country  and  act  in  concert  with  the 
forces  in  Canada ;  that  everything  was  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  unusual  vigor  ;  that  they  were  sure  of  success, 
expecting  to  find  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  French  and 
Sptfmish  population  of  Louisiana,  whose  interests  and  man- 
ners were  opposed  and  hostile  to  those  of  the  Americans ;  and, 
finally,  it  was  declared  by  Captain  Lockyer  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  British  to  free  the  slaves,  and  arm  them  against  the 
white  people,  who  resisted  their  authority  and  progress. 
Lafitte,  fdEfecting  an  acquiescence  in  these  propositions,  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  go  to  one  of  the  vessels  lying  out  in 
the  bay  to  consult  an  old  friend  and  associate,  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  great  confidence.  Whilst  he  was  absent,  the 
men  who  had  watched  suspiciously  the  conferende,  many  of 
whom  were  Americans,  and  not  the  less  patriotic  because 
ihey  had  a  tas^  for  privateering,  proceeded  to  arrest  tH^e  Bri- 
tish officers,  threatoning  to  kill  or  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Americans.     In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  and  violence,  Lafitte 
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returned  and  immediately  quieted  his  men,  by  reminding 
ihem  of  the  laws  of  honor  and  humanity,  which  forbade  any 
violence  to  persons  who  come  among  them  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  assured  them  that  their  honor  and  rights  would 
be  safe  and  sacred  in  his  charge.  He  then  escorted  the  Bri- 
tish to  their  boats,  and  after  declaring  to  Captain  Lockyer 
that  he  only  required  a  few  days  to  consider  the  flattering 
proposals,  and  would  be  ready  at  a  certain  time  to  deliver 
his  final  reply,  took  a  respectfiil  leave  of  his  guests,  and  es- 
corting them  to  their  boat,  kept  them  in  view  until  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  men  on  shore.  Immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  British,  Lafitte  sat  down  and  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Blanque,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Louisiana,  which  he  commences  by  declaring 
that  '*  though  proscribed  in  my  adopted  coimtry,  I  will  nevet 
miss  an  occasion  of  serving  her,  or  of  proving  that  she  has 
never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  me."  He  then  details  the  circum- 
stances of  Captain  Lockyer's  arrival  in  his  camp,  and  en- 
closes the  letters  to  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  say :  *'  I  may 
have  evaded  the  payment  of  duties  to  the  custom-house,  but 
I  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  all  the  offences 
I  have  conmiitted  have  been  forced  upon  me  by  certain  vices 
in  the  laws.''  He  then  expresses  the  hope  that  the  service 
he  is  enabled  to  render  the  authorities,  by  delivering  the  en- 
closed letters,  **  he  may  obtain  some  amelioration  of  the  situ- 
ation of  an  unhappy  brother,"  adding,  with  considerable 
force  and  feeling,  ^^our  enemies  have  endeavored  to  work 
upon  me,  by  a  motive  which  few  men  would  have  resisted. 
They  represented  to  me  a  brother  in  irons,  a  brother  who  is 
to  me  very  dear,  whose  deliverer  I  might  become,  and  I  de- 
clined the  proposal,  well  persuaded  of  his  innocence.  I  am 
free  from  apprehension  as  to  the  issue  of  a  trial,  but  he  is 
sick,  and  not  in  a  place  where  he  can  receive  the  assistance 
he  requires."  Through  Mr.  Blanque,  Lafitte  addressed  a 
letter  to  Governor  Claiborne,  in  which  he  stated  very  dis- 
tinctly his  positions  and  desires.     He  says : 

^^  I  oflfer  to  you  to  restore  to  this  State  several  citizens,  who, 
perhe^,  in  your  ejea,  have  lost  that  sacred  title ;  I  ofier  you 
them,  however,  such  as  you  could  wish  to  find  them,  roidy 
to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  in  defence  of  the  country.  This 
point  of  Louisiana  which  I  occupy  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  crisis.  I  tender  my  services  to  defend  it,  and  the 
only  reward  I  ask  is,  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  prosecutions 
against  me  and  my  adherents,  by  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all 
that  has  been  done  hitherto.  I  am  the  stray  sheep  wishing 
to  return  to  the  sheepfold.     If  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
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witii  the  nature  of  my  ofEences,  I  should  appear  to  you 
much  less  guilty,  and  still  worthy  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  good  citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  under  any  flag  but  that 
of  the  republic  of  Carthagena,  and  my  vessels  are  perfectly 
re^lar  in  that  respect.  If  I  could  have  brought  my  lawful 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  this  State,  I  should  not  have  employ- 
ed the  illicit  means  that  have  caused  me  to  be  proscribed. 
Should  your  answer  not  be  favorable  to  my  ardent  desires,  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  will  instantly  leave  the  country  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  having  cooperated  towards  an  invasion  on 
that  point,  which  cannot  fail  to  take  place,  and  to  rest  secure 
in  the  acquittal  of  my  own  conscience." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters.  Governor  Claiborne  con- 
voked a  council  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  navy 
and  militia,  then  in  New  Orleans,  to  whom  he  submitted  the 
letters,  asking  their  decision  on  these  two  questions:  1st. 
Whether  the  letters  were  genuine?  2d.  Whether  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  governor  should  hold  intercourse  or  enter  into 
any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lafitte  and  his  associates?  To 
each  of  these  questions  a  negative  answer  was  given,  M^jor 
General  Vill^r^  alone  dissenting — this  officer  being  (as  well 
as  the  governor,  who,  presiding  m  the  council,  could  not  give 
his  opinion,)  not  only  satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters  of  the  British  officers,  but  believing  that  the  Barata- 
rians  might  be  employed  in  a  very  effective  manner  in  case  of 
an  invasion.  The  only  result  of  this  council  was  to  hasten 
the  steps,  which  had  been  previously  commenced,  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  Barataria  to  break  up  Lafitte's  establishment. 
In  the  meantime,  the  two  weeks  asked  for  by  Lafitte  to  con- 
sider the  British  proposal  having  expired,  Captain  Lockyer 
appeared  off  Grand  Terre,  and  hovered  around  the  inlet  sev- 
eral days,  anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  Lafitte.  At 
last,  his  patience  being  exhausted  and  mistrusting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Baratarians,  he  retired.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  spirit  of  Lafitte  was  sorely  tried  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  constituted  authorities  whom  he  had  supplied  with 
such  valuable  information,  instead  of  appreciating  his  gener- 
our  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country,  were  actually  equip- 
ping an  expedition  to  destroy  his  establishment.  This  was 
truly  an  ungrateful  return  for  services  which  may  now  be 
justly  estimated.  Nor  is  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  merce- 
nary motives  did  not  mingle  with  those  which  prompted  some 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  expedition.  The  rich  plunder 
of  the  "Pirate's  Retreat,"  the  valuable  fleet  of  small  coast- 
ing vessels  that  ride  in  the  Bay  of  Barataria,  the  exagerated 
stcnries  of  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  heaped  up  in  glittering 
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piles,  in  dark  mysterious  caves,  of  chests  of  Spanish  donb- 
loons,  buried  in  the  sand,  contribute  to  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion and  avarice  of  some  of  the  individuals  who  were  active 
in  getting  up  this  expedition. 

A  naval  and  land  force  was  organized  under  Commodore 
Patterson  and  Colonel  Ross,  which  proceeded  to  Barataria, 
and  with  a  pompous  display  of  military  power  entered  the 
bay.  The  Baratarians  at  first  thought  of  resisting  with  all 
their  means,  which  were  considerable.  They  collected  on  the 
beach  armed,  their  cannon  were  placed  in  position,  and 
matches  were  lighted,  when,  lol  to  their  amazement  and 
dismay,  the  stars  and  stripes  became  visible  through  the 
mist. 

Against  the  power  which  that  banner  proclaimed  they 
were  unwilling  to  lift  their  hands.  They  then  surrendered, 
a  few  escaping  up  the  bayou  in  small  boats.  Lafitte,  confor- 
mably to  his  pledge,  on  hearing  of  the  expedition,  had  gone 
to  the  German  coast — as  it  is  called — above  New  Orleans. 
Commodore  Patterson  seized  all  the  vessels  of  the  Baratari- 
ans, and,  filling  them  and  his  own  with  rich  goods  found  on 
the  island,  returned  to  New  Orleans  loaded  with  spoils.  The 
Baratarians  who  were  captured  were  ironed  and  committed 
to  the  calaboose.  The  vessels,  money  and  stores  taken  in 
this  expedition  were  claimed  as  lawfiil  prizes  by  Commodore 
Patterson  and  Colonel  Ross.  Out  of  this  claim  grew  a  pro- 
tracted suit,  which  elicited  the  foregoing  facts,  and  resulted 
in  establishing  the  iimocence  of  Lafitte  of  all  other  offences 
but  those  of  privateering,  or  employing  persons  to  privateer, 
against  the  commerce  of  Spain,  under  commission  from  the 
republic  of  Columbia,  and  bringing  his  prizes  to  the  United 
States  to  be  disposed  of,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
neutrality  act. 

The  charge  of  piracy  against  Lafitte,  or  even  against  the 
men  of  the  association,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  remains 
to  this  day  unsupported  by  a  single  particle  of  direct  and 
positive  testimony.  All  that  ever  was  adduced  against  them, 
of  a  circumstantial  or  inferential  character,  was  a  discovery 
among  the  goods  taken  at  Barataria  of  some  jewelry,  which 
was  identified  as  that  of  a  Creole  lady,  who  had  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  seven  years  before,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards. 

Considering  the  many  ways  in  which  such  property  might 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Baratarians,  it  would  not 
be  just  to  rest  so  serious  a  charge  against  them  on  this  single 
&ct.  It  is  not^at  all  improbable — ^though  no  facts  of  that 
eharacter  came  to  light — ^that  among  so  many  desperate  cha- 
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racters  attached  to  the  Baratarian  organization^  there  weret 
not  a  few  who  would,  if  the  temptation  were  presented^ 
**  scuttle  ship  or  cut  a  throat"  to  advance  their  ends,  increase 
their  gains,  or  gratify  a  natural  bloodthirstiness. 

But  such  deeds  cannot  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Jean 
Lafitte,  save  in  the  idle  fictions  by  which  the  taste  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  is  vitiated,  and  history  outraged  and 
perverted.  That  he  was  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  pirate,  that 
he  rendered  services  of  immense  benefit  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  should  be  held  in  respect  and  honor,  rather  than  de- 
&med  and  calumniated,  will,  we  think,  abundantly  appear^ 


TEXAS  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


The  following  statement  of  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  public  debt  of  Texas^  prepared  by  the  comptroller,  Hon. 
James  B.  Shaw,  will  be  useral  for  reference  at  present  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  while  the  subject  of  the  adjustment 
and  final  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  late  republic  of 
Texas  is  under  consideration.  The  reader  will  here  see,  at  a 
glance,  what  class  of  claims  is  benefitted  by  the  settlement 
proposed  in  the  late  act  of  Congress.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
by  this  arrangement,  one  class  of  creditors  will  receive 
$118,900  less  than  Texas  already  oflfers,  while  the  remainder 
obtain  $3,433,263  more.  A  large  amount  which  Texas  pro- 
poses to  pay  at  par  is  scaled  to  TTJ  cents  by  the  act  of 
Congress. 

SiATEMENT  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  late  republic  of 

Texas,  which,  according  to  ihe  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 

the  United  States,  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of   impost 

duties,  exhibiting  the  rate  of  adjustment  established  by 

Texas,  and  the  rate  proposed  by  the  recent  act  of  the 

United  States  Congress ;  also,  the  excess  and  decrease  of 

each  mode  of  payment  compared  with  the  other,  and  the 

dividend  in  the  dollar  realized  by  each  mo4e  of  adjustment. 

[The  interest  on  the  liabilities,  issued  to  bear  interest,  but 

on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid,  has  been  calculated  from 

their  respective  dates  of  issue  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1850, 

jtnd  on  those  on  which  interest  payments  have  been  made, 

the  interest  is  calculated  to  same  date,  from  the  last  payment 

of  interest.     The  interest  on  the  first  and  second  issue  of 

Treasury  notes  is  only  computed  to  January  1,  1841,  as  it  is 

considered,  under  laws  of  Texas,  that  interest  ceased  to  nm 

after  that  date  on  these  classes  of  liabilities.     Of  the  8  and 
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10  per  cent,  bonds,  entered  in  the  above  statement,  the  State 
has  paid  |298,065  35  principal  and  interest,  which  sum, 
under  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  would  be  refunded  to  the 
State.] 

CHARACTER   Or    CLAIM. 

1.  10  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  under  the  fundingr  act  of  7th  June,  1837. 

'"    ""        "  "  "  "  (special.) 

five  million  loan  acts,  for  naval  vessels. 
'«  loan  from  U.  S.  Bank. 

funding  act,  5th  Februarj,  1840. 

<i  i( 

(t  (< 

act  of  7th  June,  1637,  (Ist  issue.) 
"  (2d  issue.) 

10.  Treasury  notes  (without  interest)      act  of  January  19,  1839,  (3d  issue.) 

STATEBfSNT. 


2. 

10* 

f                           (i 

3. 

10 

(                      (( 

4. 

10 

C(                                    iC 

5. 

10        * 

(                           (( 

6. 

8 

<                           (( 

7. 

8 

'*        treasury  bonds 

8. 

10 

*        treasury  notes 

9. 

10 

t                          ^^ 

itlal 


11. 


a  I: 


?ii 


3^ 

8  3^ 


$1,  est,  108  80 

27,896  64 

1,623,404  70 

960,498  00 

1,624,400  00 

46,696  26 

1,417,680  00 

66,000  00 

444,000  00 

2,199,728  64 


811, 
840, 
487, 

18, 
288, 

65, 
222, 
649, 


772  86 
896  44 
202  85 
000  00 
820  00 
978  87 
686  00 
000  00 
000  00 
982  16 


1.258.688  68 
21,666  62 

1.258.689  22 
742,210  75 

1,265,282  80 
86,006  20 

1,096,491  60 

60,227  80 

848,094  26 

1,699,807  78 


6,889  92 


117,911  22 


97,789  25 


442,486  87 


14,772  20 


767,912  80 
22,027  88 
811,956  60 


121,094  26 
1,149,875  62 


0  70 

1  00 
0  60 
0  87  44-100 
0  80 
0  80 

0  20 

1  00 
0  60 
0  26 


77  27-1000. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10,029,807  604,435,688  18 


7,750,000  00 


118,901  87 


8,488,268  19 


Note. — ^The  first  column  of  figures,  in  each  table,  1  to  10,  shows  that  the  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  corresponding  figures. 


THE  NEW  COURT  OP  ClilMS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

We  publish  as  valuable  to  our  subscribers  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  the  following  rules  adopted  by  the  new  court  of 
claims  which  are  to  govern  in  all  cases  before  that  tribunal.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  court  has  original  cognizance 
of  all  claims  against  the  government  which  hitherto  have 
been  sent  up  to  Congress.  The  editor  of  the  Review  intending 
to  practice  m  the  court,  and  to  have  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington a  large  part  of  each  year,  feels  that  he  will  be  doing 
service  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself  by  inserting  these 
rules: 

Rvles  of  practice  of  the  Courl  qf  Claims,  adopted  May  17,  1855. 

1.  Every  claim  shall  be  stated  in  a  printed  petition  addressed  to  the  court,  and 
signed  by  the  claimant  or  his  counsel. 
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2.  The  petition  must  set  forth  a  full  statement  of  the  claim,  and  of  the  action 
thereon  in  Congress  or  by  any  of  the  departments,  if  such  action  has  been  had, 
specifying  also  what  person  or  persons  are  owners  thereof,  or  interested  therein, 
and  when  and  upon  what  consideration  such  person  or  persons  became  so  inter- 
ested. If  the  claim  is  founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  regula- 
tion of  an  executive  department,  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  section  thereof 
upon  which  the  claimant  relies  must  be  stated,  and  the  particular  regulation  of 
the  department  must  be  specified.  If  the  claim  is  founded  upon  any  express  con- 
tract with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  such  contract  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  petition,  and,  if  it  be  in  writing,  in  the  words  of  the  contract.  If  it  be 
founded  upon  any  implied  contract,  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  claimant 
relies  as  tending  to  prove  a  contract  must  be  specified.  There  must  be  annexed 
to  the  petition  an  aj£davit  of  the  claimant  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

3.  Eace  claim  shall  be  entered  on  the  docket  on  filing  the  petition,  or,  in  cases 
referred  by  either  house  of  Congress,  on  filing  a  petition  and  the  papers  in  the 
case  referred. 

4.  The  claimant,  when  he  files  his  petition,  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  ten  copies 
thereof  for  the  use  of  the  judges  and  the  solicitor. 

5.  If  the  solicitor  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  petition  does  not  state  a  proper 
case  for  the  action  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, to  furnish  the  clerk  ten  printed  copies  of  his  objections  for  the  judges  and 
the  claimant. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  other  pleadings  than  those  above  stated. 

7.  If  the  petition  be  adjudged  to  be  sufficient,  the  court  will  authorize  the 
takinffof  testimony  in  the  case. 

8.  The  court  will  appoint  permanent  commissioners  for  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, and  special  commissioners  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Every  permanent  conunissioner  shall  take  an  oath  before  he  enters  upon  his 
duties  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  them  so  lonfi^  as  his  commisssion  remains 
in  fi>rce ;  and  every  special  commissioner  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge his  duties. 

The  form  of  a  commission  to  a  permanent  commissioner  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Court  of  Claims  : 

To ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State  of . 

,  Esquire. 

Tou  are  herebv  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  State  of  to  take  the 

testimony  of  such  wittnesses  as  may  come^fore  you,  to  be  used  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  claims  as  may  be  presented  to  this  court  against  the  United  States. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  you  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  this  court,  and 
in  making  your  certificate  of  ttie  taking  of  depositions,  you  will  follow,  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  15th  rule.  You  will  take  no  deposition  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  until  it  has  shown  to  you,  by  the  return  upon  the  original  notice, 
that  the  adverse  party  has  been  duly  notified ;  and,  if  he  does  not  appear,  you 
will  fix  the  original  notice  to  your  certificate,  and  return  it  therewith  tor  the  in- 
formation of  the  court. 

,  Clerk. 

When  the  special  commissions  are  issued,  such  variations  from  the  above  form 
as  may  be  necessary  will  be  made. 

9.  The  form  of  a  subpoena  shall  be  as  follows  : 
Court  of  Claims  : 

To . 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before ,  conmiissioner  ap- 
pointed bv  this  court  to  take  depositions,  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  185  , 

at o'clock  in  the noon,  then  and  there  to  testify  in  the  case  of - 


•  against  the  United  States,  now  pending  in  this  court.    Fail  not  of  ap- 
pearance, at  your  peril.    Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

.,  Clerk. 

10.  The  party  proposing  to  take  depositions  shall  cause  fifteen  days'  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  solicitor  or  to  the  claimant  or  his  counsel,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  notice  must  be  in  writing,  and  must  state  the  names  of  the  com* 
miflsioner  and  of  the  witnesses  and  the  claimant,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
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hour,  and  the  place  of  takiiy  the  depoeitioD,  and  must  be  subscribed  bv  the  so- 
licitor or  his  agent,  or  bj  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  of  record.  When  the 
claimant  proposes  to  take  a  deposition,  and  the  witness  resides  more  than  Ave 
hondred  miles  from  Washin^n,  or  where  the  solicitor  proposes  to  take  the  de* 
position,  and  the  witness  resides  more  than  five  hundred  miles  £rom  the  claimant 
or  his  counsel,  one  day's  further  notice  shall  be  given  for  every  additional  twenty 
miles. 

11.  The  fees  of  witnesses  for  travel  and  attendance  shall  be  such  as  are  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  witness  resides,  and  shall 
be  paid  by  the  party  at  whose  instance  the  witnesses  appear. 

12.  If  the  witness,  having  been  duly  summoned  and  his  fees  tendered  him, 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  appear  and  testify  before  any  commissioner,  a  rule  upon 
him  shall  be  issued,  on  motion,  to  show  cause  whv  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  him ;  and  if  he  fail  to  show  sufficient  cause,  ne  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars. 

13.  All  the  witnesses  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed,  before  any  questions  are  put 
to  them,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  relative  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  to  testify,  and  each  witness  shall  then  state  his  name, 
his  occupation,  his  age,  his  place  of  residence  for  the  past  year ;  whether  he  has 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  claim  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  and 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  he  is  related  to  the  claimant.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  deposition,  the  witness  shall  state  whether  he  knows  of  any  other  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  claim  in  question ;  and  if  he  do,  he  shall  state  it. 

14.  All  evidence  must  be  in  writing,  and  all  depositions  must  be  taken  by 

Suestions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  written  down  by  the  commissioner  in  the  body  of 
lie  deposition,  and  then  proposed  by  the  commissioner  to  the  witness,  and  the 
answers  thereto  are  to  be  written  down  by  the  commissioner  in  the  presence  of 
the  witness.  But  the  interrogatories  and  cross-interroffatories  may  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  supervision  of  the  court,  whenever  in  their  opinion  justice  and 
expediency  require,  and  each  deposition  roust  be  signed  by  the  deponent  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissioner. 

15.  The  commissioner's  return  shall  be  as  follows : 
State  of ,  county  of ,  88  : 

On  this  day  of ,  A.  D. ,  personally  came ,  the 

witness  within  named,  and  after  having  fa«en  first  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Uie  questions  contained  in  the  within  de- 
position were  written  down  by  the  commissioner,  and  then  proposed  by  him  to 
the  witness,  and  the  answers  thereto  were  written  down  by  the  commissioner  in 
the  presence  of  the  witness,  who  then  subscribed  the  deposition  in  the  presence  of 

the  commissioner.    The  deposition  of ,  taken  at  the  reauest  of 

,  to  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  a  claim  against  theUnited  States  now 

pending  in  the  court  of  claims,  in  the  name  of .    The  adveise  party 

was  notified,  did        attend,  and  did        object. 

,  Commissioner. 

Fees  of  witness, . 

Travel, . 

Attendance, . 

Commissioner's  fees, 

16.  The  committioner  shall  enclose  the  commission,  depositions,  and  exhibits, 
if  any,  in  a  packet  under  his  seal,  and  direct  the  same  to  the  clerk  at  Washing- 
ton, and  deposit  the  packet  in  the  post  office. 

17.  The  conmiissioner  shall  not  ne  obliged  to  certify  and  forward  the  deposition 
taken  for  either  party  until  his  fees  for  Sie  taking  of  the  same  and  the  postage 
8^1  have  been  paid  or  tendered  to  him  by  the  party  at  whose  instance  the  com- 
mission issued  ;  which  fees  shall  be  five  dollars  a  day,  and  twenty  cents  for  every 
hundred  words  contained  in  the  deposition. 

18.  No  objection  to  a  deposition  will  be  considered  as  waived  because  such  ob- 
jection was  not  taken  before  the  comminioner. 

19.  No  counsel  will  be  permitted  to  practise  in  the  court  unless  he  is  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  been  aamitted  or  licensed  to  practise  in  the  Su- 
pmne  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  highest  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  the  highest  court  of  some  State  or  Territory,  of  which  admission  the 
certifioate  of  the  clerk  of  such  court  or  such  license  will  be  the  only  evidence  ; 
and  before  admission  such  counsel  shall  be  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
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tlM  United  lUtes*  and  that  hit  oonduet,  as  counsel,  shall  be  upriffat  and  accord- 
ingto  law.    But  an^  claimant  maj  appear  in  person  and  manage  his  own  cause. 

90.  When  the  claimant's  case  is  prepared,  he  shall  notify  the  solicitor  thereof^ 
furnishing  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  printed  copy  of  his  brief.  The  solicitor, 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  shall  fomisn  ibe  opposite  counsel  with  a 
printed  copy  of  his  brief,  and  file  copies  of  both  briefi  with  the  derk.  When  the 
Drie6  are  thos  filed,  the  clerk  shall  enter  the  case  on  the  trial  docket.  At  least 
three  days  before  any  case  will  be  called  for  aigument  audi  printed  briefii  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  of  the  judges,  and  contain  all  the  positions  and  authoritiee 
relied  on.  No  viva  voce  arcruments  on  behalf  of  either  partj^  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  more  than  two  Hours,  nor  will  counsel  be  permitted  to  take  other 
grounds  or  to  refer  to  other  authorities  than  those  stated  in  the  briefr.  The  cases 
will  be  called  for  argument  or  submission  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  thus 
prepared. 

31.  In  the  computation  of  time  mentioned  in  these  rules,  all  Sundays,  and  also 
the  day  of  the  service  of  any  notice,  and  the  day  on  which  a  party  is  required  to 
appear,  or  on  which  any  act  is  reauired  to  be  done,  shall  be  excluded. 

xQ.  No  paper  filed  in  a  cause  shall  be  taken  from  the  clerk's  office,  except  by 
one  of  the  judges,  without  permission  of  the  court,  and  by  leaving  a  certified  eo^ 
with  the  clerk. 

23.  If  the  claimant  die,  pending  the  suit,  his  proper  representatives  may,  on 
motion,  be  admitted  to  prosecute  tJie  claim. 
A  true  copy  from  record : 

SAMUEL  H.  HUNTINGTON,  Chi^  Clerk. 


RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES."" 

I.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Chubch. — The  oldest  branch 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States  is  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal.  Its  history  commences  with  the  planting  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  160*7.  For  a  very  long 
period  this  church  labored  uuder  many  disadvantages — the 
diflSculty  of  obtaining  ministers  from  England,  where  all 
had  to  be  ordained.  Another  and  very  serious  difficully 
arose  from  the  disputes  which  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
manner  of  their  support.  And,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
hindrances,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  large 
niunber  of  the  ministers  of  this  body,  being  Englishmen, 
felt  constrained,  by  their  views  of  duty,  to  return  to  the 
mother  country.  It  was  not  till  years  after  the  revolution 
that  the  real  prosperity  of  this  church  commenced.  From 
the  most  authentic  accounts  which  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
I  think  that  there  were,  in  the  year  1800,  320  churches, 
16,000  conmiunicants,  260  ministers,  with  7  bishops.  In 
1819  there  were  17  bishops,  about  600  churches,  and  26,000 
members.  In  1860,  there  were  28  bishops,  3  missionary 
bishops,  1,604  ministers,  1,650  churches,  and  about  73,000 
members.  During  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  United  States  has,  therefore,  more  than 
qnintupled  its  clergy  and  churches,  and  nearly  quintupled 
its  members.      The  population   of  the  United  States  has 

*By  Dr.  Baird,  author  of  Religion  in  America. 

\ 
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increased,  during  the  same  period,  sometldng  less  than  foar- 
fold  and  a  half,  it  being,  relatively,  at  the  epochs  of  1850  and 
1800,  as  439  6-lOths  to  100. 

II.  Thb  Oonorbgational  Churches. — The  Congregational 
branch  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ  may  be  taken  next; 
for  though  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  may  have  had  some 
preachers  on  the  ground  before  1620,  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  were  any  churches  of  this  body  before  1624.  The 
increase  of  this  body  has  been  steady,  almost  from  the 
first.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  were  its  statistics 
in  the  year  1800.  But  in  the  year  1850  there  were  1,971 
churches,  of  which  nearly  1,400  were  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  the  rest  in  the  other  States,  chiefly  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  The  number  of 
ministers  was  1,687,  and  of  the  communicants,  or  members, 
19*7,196.  In  this  statement  no  churches  are  included  but 
those  which  are  now  called  Congregational  in  America.  The 
Congregational  body  of  churches  has  not  increased  as  fast  as 
the  other  great  communions,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  confined  to  the  six  New 
England  States.  The  emigrants  from  those  States,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Congregational  sys- 
tem, usually  joined  the  Pr^byterian  churches  in  the  middle, 
southern,  and  western  States.  This  practice  still  continues, 
although  not  so  much  as  formerly.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  a  large  number  of  Congregational  churches 
has  been  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  a  few  in  others,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  people  from  New  England.  Had  the  emigrants 
from  New  England  and  their  children  dispersed  over  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  who  are  believed  to  be  almost  if 
not  quite  as  numerous  as  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  their  origin,  all  cleaved  to  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
every  where  organized  churches  on  that  basis,  the  Congrega-, 
tional  churches  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  more 
than  3,000  in  nimiber,  insteitd  of  1,971,  at  this  day. 

III.  The  Baptiot  Churches. — ^The  Baptist  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ  comes  next  in  order  of  time. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Baptist  ministers  encountered  much 
opposition,  owing  to  the  intolerance  which  prevailed  both 
north  and  south,  an  intolerance  which  was  a  vice  of  the  age. 
They  often  sufiered  imprisonment  in  Virginia,  from  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government,  and  they  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts,  and  compelled  to  found  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  At  length,  however,  better  views  prevailed  in  both 
portions  of  the  country.      In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
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they  never  experienced  opposition,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the 
year  1791,  there  were  1,150  churches,  891  ministers,  and 
66,345  members.  In  1850,  what  are  call^  the  '^  Regular," 
or  **  Associated  Baptist  churcheswerebelieved  to  be  10,441,  the 
number  of  ordained  ministers  6,049,  and  that  of  the  members 
764,652.  If  we  add  to  these  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  (Sab- 
batarians,) with  their  60  churches,  46  ministers,  and  7,000 
members ;  the  Free-will  Baptists  (who  are  Arminian  in  their 
theological  views,)  1,154  churches,  823  ordained  ministers, 
49,215  members;  the  Six  Principal  Baptists,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  branches,  who  have  about  200  churches,  100  min* 
isters,  and  11,000  members;  and  the  *'  Disciples  of  Christ," 
or  '*  Reformers,"  as  they  call  themselves,  a  large  body,  em- 
bracing, in  1850,  about  1,600  churches,  1,000  ministers,  and 
127  000  ipembers,  who  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  which  have  been  considered 
too  speculative  and  cold,  and  not  sufficiently  operative  to  the 
renovation  of  the  heart  and  life,  *  we  shall  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  13,455  churches,  8,018  ministers,  and  948,867  mem- 
bers. This  is  an  immense  increase  since  the  year  1791 — sixty 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1750,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  only  58  Baptist  churches  in  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  year  1768,  there  were  but  137. 
It  appears  that  in  sixty  years  the  Baptist  churches  have  in- 
creased tenfold^  their  ministers  ninefold,  and  their  members 
more  than  thirteenfold ! 

IV.  The  Presbyterian  Churches. — The  next  of  the  large 
Christian  bodies  which  arose  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Presbjrterian.  The  first  ministers  of  that  body  were  from 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  were  joined  by  min- 
isters from  New  England,  who  came  into  the  middle  and 
southern  States,  where  Presbyterianism  first  gained  a  foot- 
hold. In  the  year  1705  a  presbytery,  consisting  of  seven 
ministers,  was  formed;  from  this  beginning  the  body  has 
steadily  grown,  until  it  now  ranks  among  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  the  land.  In  the  year  1800,  it  is  believed, 
the  nimiber  of  ministers  of  what  is  now  called  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  was  about  300,  churches  500,  and  communicants 
40,000.  This  is,  at  all  events,  as  exact  as  we  can  make  the 
statement,  and  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.     The  two 

*I  am  happy  to  aay  that  from  varioiui  qu&rtera  I  have  recoived  information » 
that  spiritual  life  is  increasing  in  this  branch  of  the  Baptist  body.  This  is  indeed 
a  cheering  fiu:t,  one  that,  perhaps,  should  have  been  expected.  Dr.  Campbell 
thooffht  he  saw  the  tmth  exposed  to  danger  from  a  certain  quarter,  and  it  was 
qnite  possible  for  him,  in  these  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme.  But 
it  was  natural  for  a  proper  equilibrium,  or  something  like  it,  to  be  reached  in  due 
time. 
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great  brandies  in  which  it  now  appears,  for  a  division  took 
place  in  the  year  1838^  stand  thus  :  The  Old  School  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  has  23  synods,  134  presbyteries,  2,027  minis- 
ters, 618  licentiates  and  students,  2,675  churches,  210,306 
members.  The  New  School  Assembly  has  21  synods,  104 
presbjrteries,  1,489  ministers,  204  students  (in  theological 
schools  only)  and  licentiates,  1,579  churches,  and  140,060 
conununicants.  Taken  together,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  name  44  synods,  238  presbyteries,  3,516 
ministers,  822  licentiates  and  students,  4,254  churches,  and 
360,366  communicants.  From  this  it  appears  that  this  body 
increased  nearly  twelvefold  so  fer  as  the  minstry  is  concerned, 
eight  and  a  half  fold  as  to  the  churches,  and  nearly  ninefold  as 
regards  the  members.  But,  if  we  add  the  smaller  branches,  none 
of  which  amounted  to  much  in  the  year  1800,  and  tl^  largest 
of  which  did  not  exist  at  all,  the  increase  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  becomes  still  more  striking.  They  are  as  follows:  1. 
The  Associate  Presbyterian  church,  which  had  in  1850, 1  synod, 
16  presbyteries,  120  ministers,  214  churches,  and  18,000 
communicants.  2.  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
(^urch,  with  4  synods,  20  presbyteries,  219  ministers,  332 
churches,  and  26,340  members.  3.  The  Reformed  Presby- 
terian church,  with  2  synods,  7  presbyteries,  about  80  ordained 
ministers,  100  organized  churches,  and  12,000  communicants. 
These  three  bodies  have  at  least  160  students  and  licentiates. 
4.  Reformed  Dutch  church,  which  is  only  Dutch  in  name  at 
present,  for  the  English  is  used  in  all  their  pulpits,  and  spo- 
ken by  all  their  i>eople.  This  body  ^lad,  in  1784,  only  82 
churches,  and  30  ministers.  In  1850  it  had  a  general  synod, 
2  particular  synods,  24  classes  (or  presbyteries,)  293  ministers, 
292  churches,  and  33,553  communicants.  It  had  also  32  stu- 
dents in  theology.  5.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church. 
This  body  arose  in  1810,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  polity 
it  is  Presbyterian,  with  the  addition  of  the  itinerating  sys- 
tem of  the  Methodist  church.  In  doctrine  it  holds  a  sort  of 
medium  ground  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  *  It 
has  a  Gteneral  Assembly,  12  synods,  45  presbyteries,  350  min- 
isters, 480  churches,  and  more  than  50,000  members.  This 
body  is  most  numerous  in  the  south-western  and  western 
States.  It  has  but  few  churches  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

From  this  it  appears  the  Presbyterian  femily  of  churches, 
speaking  the  English  language  and  having  a  British  origin, 
except  the  Dutch  Reformwi,  consists  of  4  general  assemblies, 

*It  is  rather  a  mixture  than  a  mtdium,  for  whilst  thej  reject  the  doctrine  ot 
EUetUm,  they  hold  to  that  of  the  Peneveranee  ^ftht  Saints, 
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66  Bynodfl,  366  presbyteries,  4,578  ministers,  1,014  students 
and  licentiates,  5,6*72  churches,  and  490,259  communicats. 
And  almost  all  this  is  the  wrowth  of  fifty  years,  or  the  era 
from  1800  to  1850.  During  that  period  the  Presbyterian 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  increased  nearly  elevenfold. 

V.  The  Methodist  Churches. — The  last  in  order  of  time, 
of  the  larger  religious  bodies  mainly  of  Anglo-American 
origin,  that  arose  in  the  United  States  was  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1784  that  this 
church  was  organized*— under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  Coke  and  Asbury.  Up  to  that  time,  those  who 
followed  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  Wesley  remained  in 
connexion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  At  the 
date  of  its  organization  the  new  body  had  83  ministers  and 
14,986  members.  In  the  year  1800  it  had  40,000  members. 
Its  subsequent  increase  has  been  immense.  It  now  spreads 
over  all  the  country,  and  its  *' conferences,''  ^^  districts,"  and 
"circuits,"  cover  the  whole  land.  Its  itinerating  system  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  extent  and  wants  of  so  vast  and  so 
new  a  field.  In  the  year  1844,  a  division  took  place  in  this 
body,  occasioned  by  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  the  year  1860, 
the  northern  branch,  called  the  "MethodistEpiscopal  Church," 
had  4,004  ministers  on  its  regular  service,  and  666,310  mem- 
bers. The  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,"  had  1,642 
ministers,  and  504,520  members  ;  making  in  all,  5,646  regu- 
lar ministers,  or  those  on  the  circuit,  besides  a  large  number 
of  local  ministers,  and  1,170,830  members.  There  dre  several 
small  Methodist  bodies.  1.  In  ths  year  1828  there  was  a 
secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  account 
mainly  of  the  exclusion  of  the  lay  representatives  from  the 
annual  and  general  conferences  ;  and  the  Protestant  Metho- 
dist Church  was  organized.  This  body  had  in  1850  a  gene- 
ral conference,  22  annual  conferences,  1,200  travelling  and 
local  preachers,  and  62,000  communicants.  2.  There  is 
what  is  called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which  was 
another  secession,  on  the  ground  of  slavery  and  the  episco- 
pacy, in  the  year  1842.  It  has  several  conferences,  and  20,000 
members.  3.  There  are  some  Primitive  Methodists  in  America, 
but  their  societies  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  4.  There 
is  a  small  Christian  body  of  colored  people,  called  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Church ,  which  has  about  20  circ nits,  30  preachers , 
and  nearly  3,000  members.  And,  5.  There  are  some  20 
congregations  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  By  combin- 
ing all  the  churches  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  quite  6,000  regular  preachers,  at  least  8,000  local 
preachers,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  mem- 
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bersi  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  membership  of  this 
communion  has  increased  much  more  than  six  times  as  fast 
as  the  population  of  the  country  has  done  since  the  year 
1784! 

VI.  The  Gbrman  Churches. — We  come  now  to  a  group  of 
churches  of  continental  origin,  and  which  still  employ  more 
or  less  the  G-erman  language.  Hitherto  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of  churches  which  have  been  founded  by  emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  which  speak  the  English  language, 
and  employ  it,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their  public  services. 
These  exceptions  are  some  Welsh  churches — ^probably  not 
short  of  a  hundred  in  all — which  are  mostly  Congregational, 
Methodist,  or  Presbyterian  ;  a  few  Gaelic  churches,  that  are 
Presbyterian';  some  Swedish  and  Norwegian  churches,  chiefly 
Lutheran ;  and  some  German  churches,  which  belong  to  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Keformed,  Baptist,  &c. 
Whilst  all  the  earlier  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent— such  as  the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Swedes,  &c. — ^have  long  since  lost  their  languages  and 
become  merged  in  the  Anglo-American  population,  those 
from  Germany  being  much  more  numerous,  and  constantly 
sustained  in  the  use  of  their  maternal  tongue  by  the  never- 
ceasing  flow  of  the  immigration  from  Germany,  have  re- 
tained, in  many  places,  their  old  language,  and  employ  it  in 
their  religious  services.  1 .  The  largest  of  these  bodies  is 
the  Lutheran,  which,  in  1860,  consisted  of  a  general  synod, 
19  district  synods,  663  ministers,  1,603  congregations,  and 
163,000  members.  The  increase  of  this  church  since  the 
year  1800  has  been  very  great,  but  I  have  no  means  of  mea- 
suring it  in  a  statistical  manner.  Not  only  has  its  numbers 
greatly  augmented,  but  there  has  been  a  great  resuscitation 
of  true  piety  and  spiritual  life.  2.  The  next  German  com- 
munion, in  point  of  size  and  influence,  is  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  This  body,  like  the  Lutheran,  has  received 
great  enlargement  in  the  United  States  within  the  present 
century,  though  both  existed  long  before  in  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  had  last  year  about 
260  ministers,  600  congregations,  and  70,000  communicants. 
This  body  has  been  troubled  of  late  years  by  some  specula- 
tions, which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  kindred  to  those  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  but  it  contains  many  excellent  men,  and  is 
rapidly  increasingjn  numbers.  3.  The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ.  This  denomination  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  from  the  union  of  some  excellent  people  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonist 
Churches.     Their  first  conference  was  held  in  the  year  1800. 
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They  had  last  year  nine  annual  conferences,  4  bishops,  or 
superintendents,  250  itinerant  ministers,  350  local  preachers, 
1,800  churches  and  other  places  of  worship,  and  about  67,- 
000  communicants.  Their  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  4.  The  Evangical  Association,  founded  in  1800. 
This  is  another  sect  of  German  Methodist,  and  is  similar  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  doctrine  and  church  po- 
lity. It  has  2  bishops,  a  general  conference,  4  annual  con- 
ferences, 112  travelling  ministers,  200  local  preachers,  about 
900  places  of  preaching,  and  17,000  communicants.  5.  The 
United  Brethren,  or  '^ Moravian  Brethren,"  as  they  are  often 
called.  They  have  several  settlements,  chiefly  in  Pennsyl-  • 
vania,  1  bishop,  23  churches,  27  ministers,  and  3,000  com- 
municants. 6.  The  Evangelical  Church,  of  quite  recent 
origin,  an  offshoot  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany. 
They  have  a  synod  of  some  25  or  30  churches  in  Missouri, 
and  are  increasing.  7.  The  Mennonists,  a  small  body,  who 
are  often  classed  with  the  Baptists ;  but  they  rather  pour 
than  either  sprinkle  or  immerse.  The  worship  chiefly  in 
private  houses,  and  their  congregations,  estimated  at  400, 
are  small.  They  have  about  240  ministers.  They  can  hardly 
have  more  than  30,000  communicants.  8.  The  Tunkers  or 
Dunkers.  A  small  sect  of  German  Baptists  that  appeared 
in  America  more  than  130  years  ago.  They  retain  some  cus- 
toms which  are  quite  oriental  and  primitive,  such  as  washing 
the  feet  and  giving  the  kiss  of  charity.  But  little  is  known 
of  their  numbers,  as  they  publish  no  statistics.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  as  many  as  250  preachers,  and  8,000 
or  10,000  members.  They  are  generally  mrmers,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  They  have  lately 
had  a  great  religious  meeting  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
came  in  great  numbers  and  from  afar  in  their  wagons.  They 
area  simple-hearted,  industrious,  quiet,  worthy  people.  9.  The 
Winebrennerians,  a  growing  sect  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  of 
good  people,  founded  by  Mr.  Winebrenner,  of  Harrisburg,  in 
that  State;  I  know  not  their  numbers.  10,  and  lastly,  there  is  a 
small  German,  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  much  attached 
to  monastic  life,but  of  their  statistics  I  have  nothing  that 
can  be  depended  on.  They  are  not  believed  to  exceed  a  few 
hundred  in  number,  and  their  ministers  may  be  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve.  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  there  are 
no  less  than  ten  German  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  America,  almost  all  of  them  offshoots  of  German  bodies 
in  Europe,  and  that  they  have  about  1,827  regular  ministers, 
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550  local  preachers,  5,356  congregations,  many  of  which  are 
very  small,  and  333,000  members. 

VII.  The  Friends. — It  only  remains  that  I  speak  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  whose  ^'meetings,"  or  congregations, 
are  estimated  at  about  500,  of  which  300  are  supposed  to  be 
orthodox,  and  200  ^^Hicksite,"  from  one  Elias  Hicks,  who 
was  a  celebrated  preacher  in  that  body  some  twenty  years 
since,  and  taught  doctrines  of  a  very  deistical  character, 
which,  inprocess  of  time,  led  to  a  complete  disruption  of  the 
body.  "Wnilst  it  is  not  doubted  that  there  are  many  excel- 
lent and  truly  pious  people  in  the  orthodox  portion  of  this 
denomination,  it  is  thought  that  the  society  is  not  increasing, 
at  least,  not  perceptibly.  Many  of  the  Hicksite  branch,  es- 
pecially of  the  young  people  are  falling  into  infidelity,  in 
which  some  will  probably  continue  to  wander ;  whilst  many, 
it  is  believed,  will  ultimately  be  merged  in  the  other  Protest- 
ant churches. 

Summary. — The  result  of  all  the  investigation  which  we 
have  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  subject  is,  that  there  were 
last  year  in  the  United  States,  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  may  be  termed  Evangelical — first, 
23,614  ministers  (besides  the  '^ocal  preachers"  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  Methodist  Churches,  who  are  not  less 
than  9,000  in  number;)  second,  58,304  congregations,  or  as- 
semblies; third,  3,292,322  commimicants.  Given  in  a  con- 
densed tabular  view  they  stand  thus: — 


Denominationg. 


Ministers. 


Congrtgti' 

tiODS. 


Members  of 
churches. 


Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

Conff relational  body 

Baptist  body 

Piesbjrterian  body 

Method  ist  body 

German  churches.  ••..••••• 
Friends  or  Quakers 


1,504 
1,687 
8,018 
4,578 
6,000 
1,827 


1,550 

1,971 
13,455 

5,672 
30,000 

5,356 
300 


73,000 
197,196 
948,867 
490,259 
1,250,000 
333,000 


ToUl. 


23,614 


58,304 


3,292,322 


It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  number  of  those 
who  are  preaching  the  Gospel.  We  have  given  the  number 
reported,  on  the  best  authority  that  we  can  find  in  each  re- 
ligious body.  And  although  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable 
deduction  should  be  made  from  the  numbers  given,  for  sujjer- 
annuated  ministers,  professors  and  teachers,  missionaries, 
&c.,  yet  all  this  is  fkr  more  than  made  up  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  licenciates,  or  young  ministers,  who  are  not  settled. 
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many  not  having  finished  their  theological  stndies — of  whom 
there  are  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand.  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  at  least  9,000  local  preachers  in  the  several 
Methodist  Churches,  all  of  whom  do  less  or  more  in  the  way 
of  preaching  and  holding  meetings  for  prayer,  conducting 
Bible  classes,  superintending  Sabbath-schools,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
well  as  various  forms  of  pastoral  labor.  This  would  make 
the  number  of  Evangelical  preachers  more  than  32^000. 

There  has  been  no  portion  of  this  investigation  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  that  relating  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividual churches.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  attain  entire 
accuracy.  The  number  given  is  rather  that  of  the  congrega- 
tions or  assemblies.  Large  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  much 
under  the  mark.  The  several  branches  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  also  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  have  their 
circuits,  each  comprehending,  for  the  most  part,  several  places 
for  worship.  They  may  be  church  edifices,  school-houses^ 
court-houses,  or  private  houses.  If  all  the  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  occasionally  preached  by  pastors  and  others,  but 
where  there  is  no* church  organized,  because  not  necessary, 
were  to  be  added  to  those  in  which  a  church  oY  body  of  be- 
lievers is  organized,  the  entire  number  of  places  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  would,  it  is  believed,  1x3  found  to  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand ! 

There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion in  a  country.  One  of  these  is  statistical,  and  this  we 
may  legitimately  apply,  at  this  point,  to  the  country  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  entire 
precision  the  number  of  Evangelical  ministers,  churches,  and 
communicants  in  the  United  States  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, seventy-five  years  ago.  *  We  cannotascertain  the  num- 
ber for  the  year  1800  with  strict  accuracy ;  but  we  can  ascer- 


*  In  another  work — Religion  in  America,  (Book  III.  chap.  1.)— I  have 
stated  that,  after  much  inquiry,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  in 
the  year  1775,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one  ministers,  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty  churches,  in  the  United  States.  This  statement  included  twenty-six 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  fifly-two  churches.  According  to  this  estimation, 
there  was  one  minister,  on  an  average,  for  about  2,429  souls — supposing  the  pop* 
oiation  of  the  country  to  have  been  3,500,000  at  that  epoch,  which  is  probably 
not  far  fit>m  the  truth. 

If  we  suppose  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  churches  alone  to 
have  been  23,614  in  the  year  1850,  and  the  population  23,250,000,  then  we  shall 
find  that  there  was  one  minister  for  984  inaividuals !  Making  all  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  of  ministers  and  churches  from  1775  to  1800 — and  that  in- 
ereaee  was  not  very  great,  in  fiict  the  number  of  Episcopal  ministers  was  less  in 
the  south  in  the  latter  of  these  epochs  than  of  the  former — ^we  come  to  the  coi;i- 
doscm  that  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  churches  alone,  and  of 
ike  churches  and  members  too,  we  doubt  not,  was  twice  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  1850  as  it  was  in  1800.  If  we  include  the  Non-Evanobucal 
bodiee,  this  increase  becomes  still  more  astonishing. 
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tain  enough,  and  I  have  already  given  the  data,  to  show, 
that  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
something  less  than  fourfold  and  a  half,  from  1800  to  1850, 
the  number  of  Evangelical  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  churches, 
and  members  of  the  churches,  has  increased  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  tenfold  I  As  to  other  modes  of  measuring  the 
advance  of  the  truth  in  the  United  States  I  shall  speak  of  them 
presently. 

Vni.  The  Swedenborgians. — Of  this  well  known  sect  there 
are  about  40  small  churches,  35  ministers,  and  10,000  people. 

IX.  The  Unitarians,  chiefly  in  New  England.  They 
count  about  300  churches,  250  ministers,  and  30,000  members. 

X.  The  Christians,  or  (7Am^-ians,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  They  were  at  the  outset  a  warm-hearted,  zealous, 
rather  fanatical  sect,  which  arose  at  various  points  almost 
simultaneously,  some  forty  years  ago  and  more.  These  deny 
the  Trinity,  but  hold  to  salvation  by  Christ,  '*  by  whose  suf- 
ferings, death,  and  resurrection^"  they  say,  ^*  a  way  has  been 
provided  by  which  sinners  may  obtain  salvation."  They 
report  1 ,600  churches,  as  many  ministers,  and  150,000  members. 

XI.  There  are  some  German  Lutheran  churches  in  Eastern 
Pennslyvania,  and  in  otherparts,  that  are  Socinian,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  number.  A  portion  of  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  must  be  placed  in  this  same  category. 

XII.  The  Untversalists. — This  is  a  sect  of  English  origin. 
Its  first  apostles  and  propagators  were  Murray  and  Win- 
chester. They  were  serious  men,  and  held  the  doctrine  of 
Restoration.  At  present  there  are  very  few  among  them  who 
believe  in  any  future  punishment.  They  have  540  preachers, 
650  churches,  and  875  societies. 

Xni.  The  Bobcan  Catholics. — This  body  had,  in  1850,  4 
archbishops,  30  bishops.  1,0*73  churches,  1,081  priests,  and  a 
population  of  1,500,000;  according  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Almanac. 

Church  Value  and  Accommodation  for  the  feveral  great  Sections,* 
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*  from  OompeBdittia  of  United  Sutes  Census,  1300. 
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New  Haven,  14.48 ;  Hartford, 

14.40. 
New  OasOe,  11.87. 

6 

1 

,5 

.... 

!*.!! 

*"8 
1 
6 

***4 
3 

4 

1 

.... 

8 

4 

.... 

8 

llorldA 

6 

8 

8 

8 

88 

1 
6 

"99 
91 

4 
81 

1 

18 
46 

a 

1 

14 
89 

4 
.... 

Monroe,  48.87. 

g£2g* 

Chatham.  88  08. 

1 

... 

Oook,  60.89. 

Vandenborg,  86.66. 
Dobuqoe,  89.67. 

Io«% 

1 

.... 

Keotncky 

'18 

1 
80 

Jelforson,  88.86. 

Uf^Ui^n%  . ,        

1 

.... 

Orleans,  60.68. 

11^110   ,..,.. 

Baltfanore,  19.87. 

MtfvUnd 

8 

.... 

.... 

8 

Michigan 

9 
88 

'"a 

14 
48 

Soflblk,  84.84. 
Wayne,  88.98. 

"90 

8 

1 

81 
48 

MMriMf  ntri , 

Harrison,  80.88. 

SJSSr 

St.  Loois,  68.60. 
OheshIre,7.77. 
Hudson.  86.01. 

Hev  HamiMhlre 

Hew  Jersey 

10 

7 

69 

"87 
68 

6 

... 

.... 

Hew  York  . . . . ! 

"'8 

8 

New  Tork,  46.74. 

Korth  Oarolina  . 

80 

Ohio             .    . 

1 

Hamilton,  41 .74. 

PomiarlTante 

Allegheny,   81.89;  Philadel- 
phia, 88.84. 
ProTidence,  81.11. 
Oharieston,  30.48. 
Shelby,  9.70. 

Sooth  OarcAina 

16 

1 
4 

4 
48 
88 

Tcnnwnrr    , 

1 

46 

"si 

9 

7 

10 

6 

"i 

"a* 

Ttmt 

Medina,  70.60. 

Termont 

Chittenden,  88.16. 

fii^la  , , , , 

8 

6 

4 

4 
8 
7 
4 

88 

60 

1 
8 
8 

Preston,  88.68:  OUo, 88.80. 
Manitowoc,  64.78;  Washing- 

Wtoconain .......... 

6 

8 

1 

t  fMIniiesoU 

^    New  Mexico   ... 

ton,  68.90. 
Pembina,  64.89.   j 
Valencia,  9.61. 
Clark,  46.06. 

c'  Or^on' 

i    TTtan   .* 

Salt  Lake,  31.18. 

Total 

1,086 

1,146 

64 

198 

608 

165 

80 

7 

441 



•Existing  prior  to  the  annexation,  December  89, 1846. 


OUR  SOUTHERN  TORIESTOR-THE  MOSQUITO.* 

Ubi  tot  Bensus  collocavit  ut  in  Culice. — Plin.  Hi$t.  JAU, 

An  opinion,  as  common  as  it  is  pernicious  and  vulgar,  has 
prevailed  against  the  propriety  of  undertaking  researches, 
the  utility  of  which  cannot  be  immediately  and  directly  ap- 
preciated. Cut  bonof  This  question  is,  in  the  first  stage  of 
mvestigation  and  discovery,  both  improper  and  prejudicial, 
being  apt  to  bias  the  inquirer  and  impede,  if  not  prevent,  his 
progress.     ^'  To  discover,  not  to  apply,"  is  the  first  step — its 

*  By  Dr.  B.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleanf,  Editor  of  Medical  and  Sni^^cal  Jotimal. 
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applications  the  last,  easiest^  and  least  meritorious.  Frank- 
lin's sublime  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, by  means  of  a  kite,  made  the  application  of  the  con- 
ducting rod  an  easy  affair,  whereby  life  and  property  might 
be  protected. 

Discovery  has,  in  perhaps  every  instance,  been  preluded 
by  innumerable  antecedents  calculated  to  develop  the  truth, 
or  at  least  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  final  reception  and 
appreciation. 

''  I  could  never  have  ftdly  comprehended,"  says  Goethe, 
'*  how  paltry  men  are,  and  how  little  they  care  for  high  aims, 
if  I  had  not  had  such  opportunities  to  test  them  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  researches.  Now  I  saw  that  most  men  only 
care  for  science  in  so  far  as  they  get  a  living  by  it,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  worship  any  error  which  they  may  find 
profitable.*' 

Byron,  it  may  be  hoped,  spoke  in  an  ironical  vein  when  he 
said  that  *'cash  is  virtue."  But  the  great  reformer,  Ben- 
tham,  maintains  with  all  possible  gravity,  throughout  many 
pondrous  octavos,  that  utility  and  virtue  are  identical. 

The  mosquito  is  not  a  mere  thing  of  virtu.  It  is  an  ency- 
clopffidia  of  anatomy,  microscopy,  physiology,  and  natural 
history,  presenting  a  series  of  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
would  place  the  science  of  organism,  function,  and  vitalism 
upon  a  lofty  eminence  which  they  have  never  yet  reached, 
and  perhaps,  never  may.  Were  the  physiology  of  the  mos- 
quito, its  alimentation,  assimilation,  circulation,  respiration, 
secretion,  excretion,  muscular  motion,  sensation,  generation, 
development,  life,  and  death,  all  known  and  determined,  the 
existing  enigmas  of  human  physiology  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely solved.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  a  single  species  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  by  a  wise  legislation, 
the  natural  history  of  insects  has  been  prosecuted  by  autho- 
rity and  paid  for  by  the  treasury — ^particularly  in  reference 
to  the  natural  history  of  insects  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom :  such  as  Dr.  Harris'  Treatise  (8vo. 

Ep.  459,  Boston,  1841,)  on  some  of  the  insects  of  New  Eng- 
ind.  Entomological  Societies  in  several  States  have  been 
formed ;  and  courses  of  lectures  are  annually  delivered  in 
some  of  the  colleges  upon  the  natural  history  of  insects.  But 
in  Louisiana,  where  insects  abound,  where  some  thousands  of 
new  ones  may  doubtlessly  be  discovered,  and  where  the  crops 
suffer  most  from  them,  entomology  has  scarcely  been  dreamt 
of  in  her  philosophy,  either  as  a  question  of  economy  or  natu- 
ral history.     An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cotton-destroying 
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insect  is  the  most  likely  means  of  discovering  the  method  of 
preventing  or  restricting  its  destructive  march.  He  who  shall 
write  a  good  history  of  a  Louisiana  hue,  may  expect  an  im- 
mortality that  will  not  be  conceded,  perhaps,  to  a  single  poli- 
tician of  this  day. 

All  I  propose,  on  this  occasion,  is  to  oflTer  a  few  desultorv 
remarks  on  the  mosquito,  not  a  scientific  treatise ;  and,  as  it 
is  not  deemed  polite  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  in 
order  to  know  his  age  or  value,  so  I  trust  that  this  con  amore 
attempt  in  the  right  direction  will  somewhat  disarm  criti- 
cism, and,  perhaps,  induce  others,  better  qualified  than  the 
writer,  to  give  the  public  their  scientific  observations  upon 
the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  and  upon  the  material  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  circumscribe  its  extension,  as  the  clear- 
ing, drainage,  and  cultivation  of  the  land — ^the  plants,  waters, 
and  localities  in  which  it  multiplies,  and  seeks  nutrition  by 
its  suctorial  operations. 

The  mosq^mto  is,  in  fact,  a  historical  animal  and  not  with- 
out reputation.  LinnsBus,  flattering  philosopher  I  puts  man 
at  the  head  of  the  creation,  baptizing  him  with  the  specific 
name.  Sapiens!  Were  a  mosquito  to  write  a  history  of  its 
race  and  the  role  it  has  performed  in  the  distinguished  trans- 
actions in  the  drama  of  humanity,  it  might  relate  how  its 
powerful  tribe  compelled  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  to  raise 
the  seige  of  Nesibis  by  attacking  his  mighty  elephants,  his 
beasts  of  burden,  and  his  serried  columns  of  soldiers — ^how 
it  dispersed  the  mighty  army  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ;  it 
might  quote  from  Moufiet,  author  of  Theatrvm  Insectorum^ 
showing  that  the  mosquito  race  had  attacked  and  depopulated 
several  ancient  cities.  It  might  dwell  with  pride  on  its  civil 
and  geographical  honors — honors  greater  than  Columbus 
himself  has  obtained.  Witness  mosquito  bayous,  and  bays ; 
and  mosquito  kingdom,  large,  fertile  and  salubrious.  ^^  Hon- 
ors, greater  than llion  to  her  hero  paid."  A  foreign  writer 
says  that  the  American  mosquitos  attacked  General  Wash- 
ington, piercing  his  leathern  boots,  and  that  they  are  equally 
potent  on  the  river  Po,  in  Italy.  Mr.  Bryant  has  poetized 
the  mosquitos  of  New  York,  as  all  know. 

Mosqmto  Bar. — The  Greek  word  conopeion — whence  the 
Latin  conopeum,  is  thus  defined  by  Schrevelius :  ^^  vdamen  ad 
cuUcea  arcendoa'' — a  veil  to  exclude  gnats  or  mosquitos.  In- 
deed, the  best  lexicographers  translate  the  Greek  word  cono- 
peion by  the  term  mosquito-net — consini^re  (Fr.,)  mosquitero 
(Sp.,)  namoosegh  (Arab.)  The  Greek  word  canops,  culex 
(Lat.,)  gnat  or  mosquito^  is  doubtlessly  the  radical  word 
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whence  the  Greek  conopeion,  the  Latin  conopeum,  or  as 
Horace  has  it,  conopium.     Hence  the  English  word  canopy. 

Herodotus,  (born  484  B.  C.,)  whom  Cicero  calls  the  father 
of  history — ^^histortrepatrem/'  gives  an  account  of  the  mos- 
quito and  mosquito-nets  of  ancient  Egypt,  full  of  instruc- 
tion, though  in  some  particulars  erroneous.  "  The  Egyp- 
tians/' says  he,  *^  are  provided  with  a  remedy  against  gnats 
or  mosquitos — each  has  a  net  with  which  he  fishes  hy  day, 
and  which  he  renders  useful  by  night.  The  Egyptians  cover 
their  beds  with  their  nets  and  sleep  securely  beneath  them. 
If  they  were  to  sleep  in  their  common  under  garments,  the 
:^nats  would  not  fail  to  torment  them.''  (ii.  95.)  Although 
this  passage  may  be  open  to  criticism,  it  indicates  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  mosquito-net.  A  net  so  open  in  texture 
(and  consequently  open  to  criticism^  as  to  permit  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  traverse  its  mesnes  freely,  would  scarcely 
be  an  effectual  mosquito-bar,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Pharaonic  mosquitos  were  of  colossal  size.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  mummies  of  many  sacred 
animals,  including  some  insects,  fully  attest  that  no  individual 
variations  in  the  animal  kingdom  have  taken  place  for  thou- 
-sands  of  years. 

Mr.  Lane,  in  his  work  on  modern  Egypt,  says,  that  ^^  the 
mosquitos  are  troublesome  at  night  unless  a  curtain  be  made 
to  keep  them  away.  A  mosquito  curtain — ndmooseeyeh, 
(from  nam6os,  a  mosquito,)  is  composed  of  muslin  or  linen  of 
an  open  texture,  and  is  suspended  by  means  of  four  strings, 
which  are  attached  to  nails  in  the  wall,"     (i.  4,228.) 

Having  noticed  what  Herodotus  has  said  in  relation  to  the 
mosquito-bar,  which  he  represents  as  having  been  used  only 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  the  Nilotic  valley,  it  may  beproper 
to  add  his  account  of  the  mosquitoes  themselves.  He  says 
that,  ^^  Egypt  contains  a  surprising  number  of  these  insects. 
As  the  wind  will  not  suffer  them  to  rise  far  from  the  ground, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country  usually 
sleep  in  turrets. ' '  In  the  days  of  the  Pharaos,  mosquitoes  were 
least  troublesome  in  elevated  situations.  It  is  so  still.  Egypt 
is  probably  more  infested  now  by  these  insects  than  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  population  was  vastly  greater,  and  the  soil 
better  cultivated.  At  present,  as  night  approaches,  these 
insects  swarm  forth  from  depressed  grounds,  rice-fields, 
marshy  places — in  the  shades  and  ruins  of  the  colossal  Mem- 
iion,  the  dilapidated  Sphinx,  the  mouldering  Luqsor,  Karnac, 
Denedra — the  time-defying  Pyramids,  and  the  desecrated 
tombs  of  the  Pharaos. 

Although,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  term  culex  may 
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have  been  often  applied,  as  the  word  gnat  is  among  the  mod- 
ems, to  designate  the  whole  family  of  gnats,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  times  this  word  was  speci- 
ally intended  to  indicate  the  mosquito,  which  then  infested, 
as  it  still  does,  the  marshy  districts  of  Italy.  Horace,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  having  experienced  the  pain-giving, 
blood-sucking,  and  sleep-averting  operations  of  this  insect, 
pronounced  against  it  his  malediction  : 

Mali  Culices  •  •  • 
Avertunt  Somnof . 

At  the  commencement  of  last  oentury  naturalists  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  10,000  species  of  ani- 
mals; now  thev  know  nearly  ten  times  this  number  of 
insects  alone;  the  beetles  or  coleopterans  amount  to  2,000 
or  3^000,  while  the  known  animals  amount  to  a  quarter,  and 
counting  the  fossil,  to  half  a  million  of  species  and  varieties. 

If  we  except  the  great  Aristotle^  the  ancients  made  but 
little  progress  in  natural  history.  With  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  began  steadily  to  advance.  The 
ftindamental  principles  of  philosophical  zoology  eliminated 
from  organization,  from  typical  forms,  from  iunction,  from 
affinity  or  homology,  and  from  analogy,  prepared  the  way 
for  a  natural  classification  of  animals,  living  and  extinct — a 
classification  not  based  on  words  alone,  but  on  things.  In 
pursuance  of  this  method,  the  late  St.  Hilaire  deduced  from 
even  monstrosity  itself  laws  classific — regularity  from  irre- 
gularity— unity  from  a  seeming  confusion. 

Ctdtcidce,  NbmendcUure, — The  hexapod  insects  (that  is, 
not  having  more  than  six  legs)  Linnasus  divided  into  seven 
orders — ^the  sixth  bein^  callafthe  diptera  or  two-winged,  as 
the  housefly  and  mosquito. 

Entomolo^sts  of  the  present  day  usually  apply  the  word 
culex  to  designate  a  genus  of  the  femily  cuHctcUe—^  family 
belonging  to  a  great  primary  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, namely,  the  Articulata^  which  is  characterized  by  a 
cutaneous  skeleton — sometimes  calcareous ;  sometimes  horny ; 
sometimes  membraneous ;  consisting  of  a  series  of  segments 
and  rings,  (in  insects  never  exceeding  twelve,)  joined  to- 
gether in  multitudinous  forms  without  essentially  deviating 
ffom  a  common  type.  This  compensating  external  skeleton, 
like  the  ordinary  internal  one  of  the  vertebrated  animals, 
serves  as  the  framework  for  the  muscular  apparatus,  while  it 
encloses  and  protects  many  vital  organs. 

This  firm  integumentary  envelope,  once  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  horn,  is  due  to  a  peculiar  substance  which  organic 
chemists  have  named  Chitine. 
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Of  all  the  Diptera  or  two-winged  insects,  the  gnat  famOy 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  accurately  studied  or  classified, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  its  species  have  been  so 
variously  reckoned,  as  two — three — five — six — ^fourteen — 
twenty-eight;  a  strong  contrast  to  the  classificatory  preci- 
sion, real  or  apparent,  in  systems  of  entomology.  For 
example,  the  coleoptercmSy  or  four-winged,  hard-shelled  in- 
sects, although  exceeding  twenty  thousand,  perhaps  reaching 
twenty-five  thousand  faaown  species,  appear  to  be  better 
understood  than  the  small  tribe  of  the  culicidce.    . 

Of  the  genus  to  which  the  mosquito  belongs,  the  latter  is 
doubtlessly  the  best  type  with  regard  to  anatomical  and 
physiological  characteristics  and  developmental  transforma- 
tions, from  ova  to  larves — ^from  larvce  to  nymphie — ^from 
nymphae  to  perfect  insects — all  of  these  interesting  topics,  as 
well  as  inquiry  into  many  other  observed  episodes  illustra- 
tive of  mosquito  life,  must  be  omitted  at  present. 

Geographical  distribution  and  dinuitical  range  of  Moaqui- 
toes, — "AH  the  insects,''  says  Latreille,  "brought  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  China,  whatever  be  their  latitude 
and  temperature,  are  distinct  from  those  of  Europe  and 
Africa."  Mr.  Lyell  says  the  insects  of  the  United  States, 
although  often  approaching  very  close  to  our  own^  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  specifically  distinguishable  by  some 
characters.  In  South  America  the  equinoxial  lands  of  New 
Granada  and  Peru  on  one  side^  and  of  Guiana  on  the  other, 
contain^  for  the  most  part,  distinct  groups ;  the  Andes  form- 
ing the  division,  and  interposing  a  narrow  line  of  severe 
cold  between  climates  otherwise  very  similar.  (Greographie 
G^n^rale  des  Insectes  et  des  Arachnides.  M^m.  du  Mus. 
d'His.  Nat.  t.  iii.) 

The  mosquito  of  all  climates  appears  to  possess  the  same 
essential  characteristics.  The  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  honey-bee,  (apis  mellifica,)  though  it  flourishes  almost 
exclusively  in  proximity  with  civilized  man,  having  been 
imported  into  America,  it  is  the  harbinger  of  the  advance  of 
civilization,  occupying  a  zone  near  the  settlements.  The 
mosquito,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  native  of  and  flourishes  best 
in  a  wilderness  where  moisture  abounds. 

There  is  probably  no  insect  or  animal  so  difl\ised,  and  so 
imrestricted  as  to  latitude,  as  the  mosquito.  Many  \\Titer8 
have  grossly  erred  in  assigning  its  special  habitat  to  southern 
lands;  Crabbe  says  "the  mosquito  is  a  kind  of  gnat  in  warm 
dimates."  Baron  Humboldt  says  that  mosquitoes  are  not  so 
general  in  the  Torrid  Zone  as  many  believe.  On  the  table 
lands,  remote  from  the  beds  of  great  rivers,  there  are  not 
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more  gnats  than  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Europe. 
Oaptain  Cook  says  that  he  found  none  of  these  insects  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  which,  he  adds,  *^is  perhaps  more  than 
can  be  said  of  any  other  uncleared  Qountry,"  while  "in  New 
South  Wales  clouds  of  mosquitoes  sting  incessantly." 

Louisiana  is  less  infested  with  mosquitoes  than  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  In  his^  travels  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  America,  Baron  Humboldt  gives  some 
statements,  which,  coming  from  almost  any  other  traveller, 
would  scarcely  be  credited.  *  *  *  He  mentions  certain 
localities,  where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes  "the  in- 
habitants have  to  bury  themselves  from  3  to  4  inches  deep  in 
the  sand,  their  heads  only  being  out,  which  they  cover  with 
a  handkerchief."  In  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco  there  is  a 
large  species  of  gnat,  the  zanctido  which  is  very  troublesome 
by  night,  while  the  mosquito  is  only  bad  in  the  day :  When 
two  persons  meet  in  the  morning,  the  first  questions  tliey 
address  to  each  other  are — "  How  did  you  find  the  zancucbes 
during  the  night?    How  are  we  to-day  for  mosquitoes?" 

Mosquitoes  of  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  2!one. — Humanity  may 
hope  for  comparative,  not  absolute  happiness.  If,  as  a  French 
philosopher  contends,  there  is  always  something  in  the  mis- 
lortunes  of  others  not  displeasing  to  ourselves — if  content- 
ment can  be  derived  from  the  assurance  that  others  are  far 
more  miserable  than  we  are — if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
paradise  of  the  mosquito  is  not  in  the  region  of  eternal  sum- 
mer^ but  in  the  glacial  zone,  whose  icy  peaks  shimmer  in  no 
light  but  that  of  the  stars  and  the  auroral  coruscations 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  then  surely  the  children 
of  the  sun  should  be  reconciled  to  their  lot — to  their  cotton, 
coflfee,  sugar,  figs,  oranges,  palms,  bananas,  and  a  moderate 
proportion  of  mosquitoes  which  buzz  in  their  Eden,  where,  in 
many  places,  two  or  three  crops  of  cereal  grains  may  be 
gathered  every  year  from  an  exuberant  soil. 

A  few  reliable  authorities  will  sufficiently  show  the  preva- 
lence of  mosquitoes  in  the  arctic  regions ;  among  them  is 
Captain  Franklin — the  late  Sir  John  Franklin — the  long- 
lost  voyager,  who,  in  his  voyages  in  the  Polar  Seas,  in  1825- o, 
S'ves  the  most  deplorable  accounts  of  the  annoyances  which 
e  expedition  sufltered  from  mosquitoes;  they  abounded,  says 
he,  at  the  mouth  of  the  McKenzie  river  under  69^  N.  lat. , 
at  the  low  temperature  of  45^  Fah.,  (only  13°  above  freez- 
ing.) ^'On  the  24th  of  May  they  appeared  at  Fort  Franklin, 
66°  IV  56"  N.  lat.  At  first  they  were  somewhat  feeble,  but 
a  few  days  after  they  became  vigorous  and  tormenting." 

"July  22d,  in  69°  36'  K  lat.,  tormented  with  mosquitoes." 
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On  reaching  a  still  more  northern  latitude  he  says,  ^Hhe 
musquitoes  were  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  any  enjoyment  in 
the  open  air^  and  to  keep  us  confined  to  a  tent  filled  with 
smoke,  the  only  remedy  ;  they  assailed  us  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature reached  45°  Fah.  Myriads  which  reposed  among 
the  grass  rose  in  clouds  when  disturbed  and  gave  us  much 
annoyance." 

Capt.  Back,  R,  N.,  in  1833,  when  at  Fort  Reliance,  Slave 
Lake,  complained  bitterly  of  the  mosquitoes.  Let  us  glance 
first  at  the  climate  of  this  same  fort.  Capt.  Back  says  that 
in  December  and  January,  1833-' 4,  the  mercury  fell  102° 
below  the  freezing  point— sextant  cases,  boxes  of  seasoned 
wood  and  so  forth  all  split — the  skin  of  the  hands  became 
dry,  cracked  and  opened  mto  unsightly  and  smarting  gashes. 
Nitric  ether  became  viscid,  rum  thick,  mercury  solid.  He 
had,  of  course,  to  use  tlie  spirit  thermometer.  It  is  evident 
that  no  degree  of  cold  yet  ascertained  can  kill  mosquitoes. 

The  dismal  picture  drawn  in  this  high  latitude  of  the  gla- 
cial zone,  of  the  sufferings  of  Capt.  Back  and  party  from  the 
mosquitoes  and  sand  flies,  has  no  parallel  in  the  torrid  zone. 
^^How,"  says  he  *'can  I  give  an  idea  of  the  torments  we 
endured  from  these  insects?  They  j*ose  in  clouds  actually 
darkening  the  air  ;  to  see  or  speak  was  equally  difficult,  for 
they  rushed  at  every  undefended  part— our  faces  streamed 
with  blood — inflammation  and  giddiness  almost  drove  us 
mad— even  the  Indians  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and 
moaned  with  pain  and  agony.  The  men  were  unable  to  work 
without  the  protection  of  clouds  of  smoke. ' '  After  travelling 
north  from  Fort  Reliance  in  the  month  of  June,  at  40°,  ^'the 
mosquitoes  were  quite  lively." 

Capt.  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  his  second  voyage,  complains  in  the 
most  piteous  manner  : —  ^*the  mosquitoes  were  more  virulent 
than  m  the  West  Indies,  rendering  every  moment  a  torment 
so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  attention,  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  act  or  enjoy.''  While  his  ship,  the  Victory,  was 
enclosed  by  innumerable  icebergs  from  wliich  she  never  was 
extricated,  '*  the  mercury  descending  to  40° — the  mosquitoes 
swarmed  in  the  vessel,  and  were  as  troublesome  as  in  the 
West  Indies." 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Bevieto  for 
October,  1852,  is  the  following  statement  founded  on  Dr. 
Magnus  Huss'  able  work  on  the  endemic  diseases  of  Sweden, 
pumished  in  1852,  at  Stockholm. 

*^  In  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  among 
the  Lapp  population  of  tliese  wild  regions,  conjunctivitis  and 
snow  blindness  prevails — ^hardly  one  of  the  Lapps  escape 
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from  the  consequences  of  living  throughout  the  winter  in 
close  huts,  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  of  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  trackless  snow- 
fields  in  spring.  During  the  winter,  the  only  artificial  light 
used  by  the  Lapp  is  obtained  from  resinous  pine-branches, 
which,  of  course,  add  much  to  the  density  of  the  acrid  smoke 
with  which  their  huts  are  constantly  filled.  In  summer,  the 
smoke  is  imperatively  called  for  to  drive  ofi*  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  gnats,  which  are  then  scarcely  less  troublesome 
than  in  the  tropical  regions." 

Malte-Bnm,  the  celebrated  geographer,  asserts  that  '^  the 
mosquito  which  torments  the  traveller  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoco  resembles  that  which  buzzes  in  Lapland,"  and  he 
might  have  added  in  Iceland,  Lower  Hungary,  and  innumera- 
ble other  places.  At  the  bases  of  Greenland's  "icy  moun- 
tains," "  mosquitoes  appear  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  in  myriads"  to  trouble  a  wretched  and  sparse  popu- 
lation— (Edin,  Encyc.) — ^the  very  months  in  which  they  tor- 
ment Louisianians  the  most.  The  latter  are  annoyed  a  month 
sooner,  and  often  six  weeks  later. 

ModqwUoa  in  times  past  and  in  differerU  pta^^es, — The  Jesuit 
Father  Du  Poisson,  m  his  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Arkansas  river,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  May,  1727,  in 
company  with  Fathers  Souel  and  Dumas,  '^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  good  man  Simon,"  gives,  during  the  first  days  of 
his  voyage,  the  following  account*  of  the  mosquitoes  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago.  "  This  little  insect"  (the  mosquito) 
"  has  caus^  more  swearing  since  the  French  have  been  in 
the  Mississippi  than  had  previously  taken  place  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  a  swarm  of 
those  mosquitoes  embark  in  the  morning  with  the  voyager. 
When  we  pass  among  the  willows  or  near  the  canes,  as  very 
often  takes  place,  a  new  swarm  fastens  with  ftiry  on  the  boat, 
and  never  quits  it.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  handkerchief 
in  constant  exercise,  and  this  scarcely  frightens  them.  They 
make  a  short  circuit  and  return  immediately  to  the  attack. 
When  we  land  to  take  dinner,  there  is  an  entire  army  to  be 
combatted.  We  make  a  great  fire,  which  we  stifle  afterwards 
with  green  branches.  But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  very  thickest  of  the  smoke,  if  we  wish  to 
escape  the  persecution,  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  worse, 
the  remedy  or  the  evil." 

**  One  is  eaten  and  devoured.  They  get  into  the  mouth, 
the  nostrils  and  the  ears  ;  the  face,  the  hands,  and  the  body 
are  all  covered;  their  sting  penetrates  the  dress,  and  leaves  a 

*  Drake.    Valley  Mis.,  i.  HI  et  seq. 
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ted  mark  on  the  flesh,  which  swells  on  those  not  yet  inured 
to  their  bite. "  "  After  having  supped  with  haste,  we  are  iiii- 
patient  to  bury  ourselves  in  the  baire,*  although  we  know 
we  go  there  to  be  stifled  with  heat.  With  what  address,  with 
what  skill  does  each  one  glide  under  his  hairt!  But  they 
always  find  that  some  (mosquitoes)  have  entered  with  them.'* 
**  May  31st,  detoured  by  the  mosquitoes  at  night.  June  3d, 
arrived  at  a  spot  above  the  Manchat,  [Manchac]  Bayou  Ib- 
berville,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi  which  empties  into  the 
Lake  Maurepas — ^millions  of  mos<juitoes." 

In  Richard  HacUuyt's  translation  from  the  Portuguese  of 
De  Soto's  Expedition  from  1539  to  1543,  (published  in  Lon- 
don, 1609,)  it  is  related,  that  while  the  voyagers  coasted 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  probably  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  ^Hhe  mosquitoes  fell  upon  the  men  in  infinite 
swarms,  producing  intolerable  torment — stung  them — infected 
their  flesh  as  if  they  had  been  venomous.  The  sails  were 
black  with  them." 

Thus  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  and  so  it  is  now  upon  its  head  waters. 
Dr.  Owen,  United  States  geologist,  in  his  magnificent  work — 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
published  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  1852,  says  that 
^'  a  cause  appdrentljr  trivial  will  long  delay  the  settlement  of 
certain  regions  which  he  mentions  ;  he  says  that  this  cause 
is  the  prevalence,  especially  on  the  upper  Wisconsin,  St.  Croix, 
and  Black  river  coxmtries,  and  thence  north  to  the  British 
line,  of  venomous  insects,  the  hrvIM  or  buffalo  gnat,  sand-flies, 
and  mosquitoes.  At  some  of  the  worst  spots  we  could  scarcely 
have  discharged  our  professional  duties  at  all,  without  a  con- 
stant protection  of  mosquito  netting." 

The  luxuriant  valleys  and  humid  regions  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, where  but  little  improvement  has  been  made  by  human 
hands,  the  mosquitoes  are  probably  as  numerous  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Columbus.  The  late  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
travels  in  Central  America  in  1841,  says  :  *'  I  verily  believe 
that  a  man  could  not,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Palisada,  have 
passed  an  entire  night  and  have  lived."  Alcedo,  one  of  the 
early  writers  on  America,  gives  a  similar  account  of  portions 
of  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Tobasco,  in 
Mexico,  where,  as  he  affirms,  ''the mosquitoes  scarcely  suffered 
men  to  exist. ' '  Dr.  Mosely ,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  tropical 
climates  says  ''that  these  insects  are  vexatious  in  all  the  West 
India  islands,  but  are  yet  worse  on  the  continent. 

•  Botre— an  old,  obsolete  French  word  for  harre^  not  fonnd  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy. 
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In  Mexico  and  some  other  plades,  it  was  said  that  thef 
flometimed  killed  people."  Peter  Martin,  and  other  hifirtori- 
ad»j  in  their  aoeounts  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  South 
America^  nearly  three  and  a  half  centaries  since,  alluded  to 
mosquitoes  as  being  very  formidable  in  marshy  regions, 
where  they  *'  filled  and  darkened  the  air  like  clouds." 

Be-prodtictive  Power, — Entomologists  affirm  that  the  flesh- 
fly  {Mueca  Gamaria)  family  muscida,  gives  birth  to  20,00fr 
liu^BB— these  larv»  devour  so  much  food  that  in  24  hours 
their  weight  is  increased  200  times,  and  they  attain  their  ftiU 
sise  in  five  days :  ^^  there  is  ground,  says  Ki'rby,  for  the  as- 
sertion of  Linnieus  that  three  of  these  meat  flies  could  devour 
a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion."  Such  are  the  ravages  of 
a  dipteran  like  the  common  house  fly.  (Mvsca  BomesHca,) 

The  mosquito  is  supposed  to  lay  300  or  400  eggs  five  or  six 
times  in  a  season  where  the  summer  is  long — say  2,000, 
which  in  two  days  become  larvaa ;  in  15  pup»  or  nymphsB  ; 
in  21  winged  insects ;  a  small  number  compared  with  the 
aphis,  the  plant  insect,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  ; 
one  of  these,  according  to  Reaimiur,  produces  5,904,900,000. 

Water.  Food, — Water  is  necessary  to  the  reproduction  and 
sustenance  of  musquitoes.  They  walk  and  deposit  their  ova 
upon  it,  but  cannot  re-enter  it  without  drownmg,  after  hav* 
ing  cast  off  their  nympha-robes.  The  temperature  of  nine 
out  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  is,  in  the  climate  of 
Louisiana,  fttvorable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  development 
of  mosquito  ova  and  larvae,  while  all  the  other  agencies  favor- 
able to  their  generation  and  sustenance  abound  in  many  places 
almost  perennially,  particularly  in  New  Orleans ;  as  stag- 
nant, filthy  waters,  exuberant  in  animal  and  vegetable  orgau- 
nsations,  produced  by  a  luxuriant  soil  and  the  refuse  of  the 
dty,  stimulated  into  rapid  putrefaction  by  a  hot  sun  ;  condi- 
tions but  too  well  adapted  to  produce  a  vast  mosquito  crop, 
while  the  environs  of  the  town  afford  these  insects  complete 
protection  from  the  intensity  of  the  sun  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  winds,  by  means  of  the  grasses,  shrubs,  palmettoes,  and 
cypress  forests,  the  whole  constituting  a  musquito  elysium 
for  these  pestilent  dipterans,  both  rural  and  urban,  permit- 
ting them  to  choose  the  polluted  water  with  its  microscopic 
plants  and  infrisorial  animals,  or  the  Caucasian,  Indian  and 
African  blood. 

The  turbid  waters  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  whether  fiow- 
ing  in  its  natural  channel  or  in  pipes  and  hydrants,  does 
not  appear  to  be  congenial  to  several  animals  and  insects 
found  in  its  tributaries,  as  water-bugs,  tadpoles,  etc ;  nor  does 
it  seem  adapted  to  mosquitoes  as  a  medium  of  ovulation,  larval 
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development  and  nutrition ;  this  is  owing  (it  may  r^usonably 
be  supposed)  to  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  water  itself, 
not  to  its  temperature,  nor,  perhaps  to  its  current ;  1  say  pu* 
rity,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  detrital  matter  sus- 
pended in  its  current,  and  comminuted  to  extreme  fineness. 
Ferhaps  there  is  no  river  freer  of  animalcular,  infusorial  and  . 
microscopic  organisms  and  microscopic  plants.  Of  MuUer's 
seven  or  eight  hundred  infusorial  species,  none  appear  to 
abound  in  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  river  water  which 
reaches  New  Orleans  has  its  sources,  for  the  most  part,  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant.  The  rains  which  fall  in  the  Delta 
run  not  ifUo  hut  from  the  river.  Hence  whatever  purifactioa 
a  running  water  can  derive  from  a  prolonged  flow  without 
receiving  tributaries  towards  its  debouchure,  this  river  has, 
seeing  that  it  traverses  eighteen  parallels  of  latitude,  not  to 
mention  longitude,  giving  an  austroboreal  axis  of  nearly  one 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  North 
Pole. 

The  extraordinary  salubrity  of  the  water  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  had  always  been  noticed  and  believed  from  the 
earliest  times,  though  of  late,  since  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  epidemics,  a  few  individuals  have  erroneously  drawn 
different  conclusions. 

The  late  Dr.  Drake  maintained  that  its  '*  water  ii  medici- 
nal, and  eq)ecially  adapted  to  the  cure  of  chronic  ftinctional 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  liver,"  while  the  Upper 
Mississippi  contains,  according  to  Professor  Baily,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Drake,  abundance  of  microscopic  infusoria — **  a  specimen 
of  winter  taken  opposite  the  city  of^St.  Louis  had  no  less  than 
twenty  species,  all  living  and  active,  a  part  of  them  soft, 
and  a  part  with  hard  silicious  shells.  Most  of  the  species 
were  in  great  numbers."  (Valley  Miss.,  i.  72.)  These  are, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  adapted  to  nourish  the  mos* 
quito,  other  conditions  bemg  favorable. 

Prom  the  circumstances  above  noted  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Lower  Mississippi  receives  no  filth  from  tributaries,  ex- 
cepting what  is  actually  thrown  into  its  enormous  volume, 
its  purity  is  easily  explained. 

It  is  very  far  different  with  short,  small  rivers,  passing 
through  densely  populated  districts,  receiving  the  refuse  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  population.  Such  is  the  river  Thames, 
which  affords  the  drinking  water  of  Londoners,  and  which, 
judging  from  a  series  of  microscopic  observations  and  engra- 
vings published  a  few  months  smce  in  the  London  Lancet, 
illustrating  the  impurity  of  that  stream,  is  a  liquid  having 
for  its  subatraium  an  infinity  of  living  forms  and  plants  of 
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the  most  bizarre  configurations — ^the  water  beinff  the  men- 
stnram  of  an  exuberant  filth  and  infusorial  organisms.  The 
Big  Drink,  as  the  Mississippi  is  unclassically  called,  has  but 
little  foreign  matter  in  it  beyond  its  suspended  and  undis- 
solved silicious,  aluminous  and  some  similar  substances,  while 
the  wells  along  its  shores  abound  with  saline  matters,  together 
with  other  impurities. 

So  fer  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  Mississippi  water 
is  avoided  by  the  mosquito  as  a  medium  for  hatching,  and 
food. 

The  food  of  the  mosquito  is  derived  from  the  flora  and  in- 
fusorial organisms  in  the  waters  of  a  country,  rather  than 
from  its  red-blooded  animals.  A  naturalist  defines  the  mos- 
quito thus:  '^a  little  active  insect  which  Uvea  by  sucking  the 
Mood  of  other  animals!"  Naturalists  generally  assert  that 
the  female  mosquito  alone  has  an  appetite  for  blood.  Whether 
this  be  true  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  although  it  cannot  be 
a  difficult  question,  as  the  male  may  be  recognized  by  its 
feathery  antennfe  or  plumes. 

The  South  American  Indians,  as  travellers  assert,  often  ask 
the  question — ^how  did  the  mosquitoes  live  before  the  people 
came  among  them.  The  following  experiment  will,  in  part, 
explain  this  mystery. 

Some  years  ago,  a  lady  sent  me  a  glass  half  filled  with 
cistern  water  containing  animalcules,  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation. The  glass  was  carefully  covered  on  the  top  with 
paper,  the  latter  having  numerous  holes  made  with  a  pin  to 
admit  the  air.  These  animalcules  proved  to  be  the  lairvce  of 
mosquitoes.  These  larvsB  having  pcwsed  through  all  the 
stages  of  transformation  peculiar  to  their  class,  and  having 
freed  themselves  from  their  entangling  envelopes,  took  wing 
and  flew  from  side  to  side  within  the  glass,  occasionally 
alighting  on  the  water,  whence,  Venus-like,  they  had  emerged 
altogether  perfect  at  first. 

For  many  days  they  were  thus  kept  in  prison,  and  grew 
larger  and  more  active,  without  having  had  any  other  food 
than  that  derived  from  this  impure  water.  And  here  I  may 
remark,  that  after  the  straining  of  impure  cistern  water 
throuffh  a  linen  cloth,  myriads  of  living  animalculce  may 
often  be  seen  in  motion  by  those  persons  who  possess  very 
strong  vision  for  short  distances — at  least  I  possess  this  power. 
Such  water  is,  doubtlessly,  not  only  favorable  to  the  ovulation 
and  larval  development  of  mosquito  life,  but  rich  enough  in 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  (visible  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  still  more  by  the  microscope,)  to  afibrd  nutriment  to  the 
perfect  insect.     Substances  are  raised  by  winds  to  the  roofs 
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and  gutters  of  houses,  to  be  waslied  down  by  rains  into  c»- 
terns,  wbere  they  accumulate,  ferment,  and  turn  putrid.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  mosquito  is  not  a  vegetarian  but  an 
animal-feeder,  truly  carnivorous,  the  necessity  for  cleanliness 
and  drainage  is  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  obvious,  because 
moisture,  filth,  and  putrefaction,  generate  microscopic  ani- 
mals (the  Infusoria)  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  con- 
sequently aflford  the  greatest  amount  of  food  and  the  greatest 
number  of  mosquitoes.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  these 
agents  produce  equally  microscopic  plants  and  infiisional  ani- 
mals, so  that  the  essential  conditions  of  mosquito  well-being 
will  remain  after  the  abstraction  or  change  of  all  other  agents, 
as  red-blood  animals, 

Injhence  cf  temperature  upon  the  Mosquito. — While  most 
animals  and  plants  are  restricted  to  certain  climatic  or  geo- 
grapical  regions,  having  but  a  limited  range  of  temperature, 
where,  alone,  they  can  permanently  exist,  the  cold-blooded 
mosquito  flourishes  alike  in  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  tropics 
and  in  the  glacial  zone,  in  depressed  marshy  valleys  between 
moimtains  capped  with  everlasting  snows  and  glaciers^  re- 
maining torpid  during  the  long  night  of  five  or  six  months, 
but  swarming  forth  during  the  prolonged  day  of  summer, 
always,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  temperature  in  every 
climate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  very  cold  countries  this 
insect  undergoes  congelation  every  winter  without  losing  its 
vitality,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  some  other  insects. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  *^4n  one  of  Captain  Ross'  arctic  voy- 
ages, several  catterpillars  of  the  Laria  Rosaii  having  been 
exposed  to  a  temperature  40°  helow  zero^''  [72°  below  the 
freezing  point,]  ^^  froze  so  completely  that,  when  thrown  into 
a  tumbler,  they  chinked  like  lumps  of  ice.  When  thawed 
they  resumed  their  movements,  took  food,  and  underwent 
their  transformation  into  the  chrysalis  state.  One  of  them 
which  had  been  frozen  and  thawed  four  times  subsequently 
became  a  moth.  The  eggs  of  the  slug  have  been  exposed  to 
a  similar  degree  of  cold,  without  the  loss  of  their  vitality." 
Still,  however,  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  mos- 

Suito  is,  in  all  climates,  very  striking :  for  example — all  sud- 
en  changes  from  hot  to  cold  temporarily  benumbs  it ;  but 
after  the  first  shock,  if  the  temperature  be  not  very  low,  it 
gradually  recovers  its  activity,  with  or  without  the  occurrence 
of  an  increase  of  atmospheric  heat  during  the  interval  within 
certain  limits.  A  temperature  that  proves  torpifying  to  it 
in  Louisiana,  proves  pleasant,  or  perhaps  oppressive,  m  very 
high  latitudes.     This  monograph  shows  that  in  the  arctic 
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regio^89  at  a  teaiper^are  only  a  few  degrees  above  the  finoes* 
ing  point,  moequitoes  become  active,  I  might  show  from  a 
record  of  the  temperature,  the  weather,  and  the  mosquitoes 
of  New  Orleans,  kept  daily  for  many  years,  that  the  Louisiana 
mosquito  is  sometimes  rendered  torpid  in  the  hot  season,  even 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  ^bove  80°,  provided  it  had 
ranged  much  higher  within  a  day  (more  or  less)  previously: 
thus — 1839 ;  August  14th,  8  a,  m.,  air  78°,  showing  a  decline 
of  15°  in  as  many  preceding  hours;  mosquitoes  feeble,  Aug. 
15th;  8  a.  m.,  76°— at  10  a.  m.,  78°— at  10  p.  m.,  80° ;  mos- 
quitoes almost  torpid.  On  the  three  following  days  the  mer- 
cury reached,  sometimes  transcending,  80° ;  easterly  winds 
prevailing,  yet  the  mosquitoes,  chilled  by  the  cold,  remained 
mactive  at  a  temperature  30°  or  40°  above  that  required  to 
benumb  an  arctic  mosquito. 

In  uniform  weather,  the  Louisiana  mosquito  may  be,  and 
often  is,  very  active,  particularly  in  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
seasons,  while  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  that 
indicated  above.  Although  a  sudden  change  from  90°  to 
76°  may  torpify  the  mosquito,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
former  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  congenial  to  its  active  habits 
than  the  latter.  Far  from  it.  The  weather  may  be  too  hot 
for  mosquitoes  as  well  as  for  man. 

The  same  degree  of  temperature  may  produce  torpidity,  or 
activity  indifferently  within  a  certain  limit,  owing  to  late, 
sudden,  or  gradual  caloric  oscillations  of  the  atmosphere: 

1846.  Oct.  12,  air  at  sun-rise  71°;  mosquitoes  active. 

''  ''  13,  ''            "      61°;            "         feeble.   ' 

"  ''  14,  ''            ''      58°;            ''         feeble. 

''  ''  15,  ''            ''      554°;          ''         torpid. 

''  ''  16,  ''            ''      63^;            ''         active. 

Here,  a  sudden  fall  of  10°  produced  feebleness;  a  farther 
decline  of  5^°  torpidity;  a  rise  of  7^°  restored  activity, 
though  this  rise  was  only  2°  beyond  that  at  which  feebleness 
took  place  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  fall  within  the  24 
hours  preceding  had  been  10°. 


TIB  TERUTOSY  OF  UNgA8. 

Kanzas  or  Kansas,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  formed  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  May,  1854, 
lying  between  37°  and  40°  north  latitude,  and  between  about 
94°  and  W  and  107°  west  longitude.  About  100  miles  of 
the  west  portion  lies  between  38°  and  40°  north  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nebraska  Territory ;  east  by  the 
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States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  ;  south  by  Indian  Territory 
and  New  Mexico ;  and  west  by  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  This 
territory  is  about  630  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and 
208  in  its  widest,  and  139  in  its  west  part,  including  an  area 
of  98,000  square  miles.  The  Rocky  Mountains  separate  it 
from  Utah,  and  the  Missouri  river  forms  a  small  part  of  the 
northeast  boundary. 

Face  of  the  country, — (We  quote  Hale  and  his  authorities.) 
The  face  of  the  country  is  nearly  uniform  from  the  State  line 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  being  one  continued  succession 
of  gently  undulating  ridges  and  valleys ;  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  ridges  is  north  and  south,  but  they  are  thrown 
into  various  other  directions  by  the  course  of  the  streams  and 
the  conformation  of  the  valleys.  The  first  district  varies  in 
width  from  80  to  200  miles.  The  second  district,  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  tortuous  belt  of  100  yards  in  width,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  surface  apparently  of  sand,  but  covered 
with  grasses  and  rushes,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  hgllows, 
where  grass  is  abundant  during  the  whole  season.  This  dis- 
trict extends  from  Sandy  Creek  west  about  350  miles.  The 
third  district,  a  narrow  irregular  belt,  is  a  formation  of  marl 
and  earthy  limestone,  continued  south  from  Nebraska.  In 
this  district  occur  those  peculiar  fortaations  called  ^*  buttes," 
varying  in  width  from  100  feet  to  several  hundred  yards, 
with  flat  surfaces,  and  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  apparently 
formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding  land.  The 
fourth  district  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first,  at  least  along 
the  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  where  it  has  been  enriched  for 
ages  by  the  debris  ;  but  there  is  more  wood  upon  it.  The 
east  portion  is  pastoral,  but  the  west,  skirting  the  hills,  fer- 
tile, finely  timbered  and  watered,  abounding  in  game,  wild 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  fifth  district,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Eocky  Mountains,  presents 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  traversed 
by  rivulets,  and  adorned  with  lakes ;  west  of  this  succeeds 
a  sterile  expanse  of  many  miles,  covered  with  waving  lines 
of  sand,  and  surrounded  by  peaks  of  bare  granite  ;  there  are, 
however,  some  rich  valleys,  and  the  hollow  murmur  of  rivu- 
lets may  be  heard  beneath  your  feet.  The  first  district  has 
a  limestone  basis,  and  the  great  coal-fields  of  Missouri  extend 
30  or  40  miles  into  it.  This  portion  is  unrivalled  in  fertility, 
and  has  valuable  forest  trees,  including  hickory,  ash,  walnut, 
and  sugar-maple,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  well  timbered  as  the 
country  in  the  same  range  in  Missouri.  The  valley  of  the 
Kansas  is  here  from  20  to  40  miles  wide,  has  a  deep  alluvium, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  valley  of  the  Missouri  is  of  a 
similar  character.     Between  the  Nebraska  and  Platte  rivers, 
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says  Professor  James,  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  presents  a 
continued  succession  of  small  rounded  hills,  becoming  larger 
as  you  approach  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  deep,  and  reposes  on 
beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone  and  secondary  limestone.  The 
second  district  is  underlaid  by  sandstone ;  the  basis  of  the 
third  is  not  known,  nor  is  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Goal 
is  believed  to  exist  plentiAilly  in  the  last  two,  as  well  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  water-power. 

Bivers, — The  rivers  following  the  declination  of  the  coun- 
try alKhave  an  east  or  southeast  course,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  smaller  tributaries.  The  Missouri  forms  the 
northeast  boundary,  through  nearly  a  degree  of  latitude, 
with  but  little  variation  to  the  west,  though  with  many  wind- 
ings. The  Kimsas,  the  largest  river  whose  course  is  mostly 
within  the  territory,  joins  the  Missouri  just  before  the  river 
enters  the  State  of  Missouri.  Including  its  main  branches^ 
the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks,  it  has  a  course  of  from 
800  to  1,000  miles.  The  latter  runs  nearly  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  territory  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east.  The 
Bepublican  fork  rises  in  the  northwest  of  Kansas,  but  soon 
passes  into  Nebraska,  which  traverses  from  200  to  300  miles, 
when  it  returns  to  Kansas,  and  joins  the  Smoky  BUI  fork  in 
about  latitude  30^  10'  north,  and  longitude  96^  40'  west. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  below  the  junction 
are,  from  the  north,  the  Big  Blue  river,  rising  in  Nebraska, 
and  by  far  the  largest ;  Egoma  Saha ;  Soldier's  creek ;  San- 
telle  and  Stranger  rivers  ;  and  from  south  Wacharasa.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  are  the  great  Saline 
and  Solomon's  forks,  both  from  the  north.  The  Osage  rises 
near  9*7^  west  longitude,  south  of  the  Kansas,  and  passes  east 
into  Missouri.  The  Arkansas  rises  on  the  west  ooundary, 
and  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  bend  into  New  Mexico, 
about  half  its  course  in  this  territory.  The  Neosho,  the  Ver- 
digris, and  the  Little  Arkansas  are  its  principal  tributaries 
from  Kansas,  all  in  the  southeast  portion.  The  Little  Osage 
and  Marmaton  have  their  sources  in  this  territory.  The 
Platte  has  its  origin  in  the  north  of  Kansas,  and  runs  north 
into  Nebraska.  Steamboats  ascend  the  Kansas  to  Fort  Biley, 
and  the  Arkansas,  at  high  water,  100  miles  within  the  terri- 
tory. The  rivers  in  general  have  broad,  shallow  beds,  which, 
in  dry  seasons,  form  little  more  than  a  series  of  pools. 

Objects  of  interest  to  Tourists, — Prominent  among  these 
stands  Pike's  Peak,  near  the  west  border  of  Kansas,  which 
soars  to  the  estimated  height  of  12,000  feet,  and  is  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  usual  variety  that  characteriaes 
mountainous  regions,  of  gorge,  precipice,  pass,  peak,  valley, 
5 
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and  cascade,  is  here  exliibited.  The  South  Park  is  a  beauti- 
ftil  natural  inclosure,  covered  with  grass  and  surrounded  by 
mountains^  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  buttes 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Even  in  the  east  and  middle 
sections,  splendid  panoramic  views  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
river-bluflfe,  which  rise  from  50  to  500  feet. 

Minerals, — ^Reddish,  yellow,  and  blue  limestone,  with  a 
tendency  to  crystalization,  chert,  granite,  feldspar,  red  sand- 
stone, (often  occurring  in  boulders  of  several  tons  weight,) 
and  coal  in  several  places,  are  the  known  minerals,  besides 
pebbles  of  granite,  quartz,  and  porphyry,  with  some  large 
blocks  of  porphyritic  granite. 

Forest  Trees. — ^For  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  several 
varieties  of  oak,  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  buckeye,  walnut, 
hackberry,  sugar-maple,  and  sumac  are  found  in  considerable 
abundance  on  the  river  bottoms  ;  while  in  the  second  district 
timber  is  very  scarce,  except  a  few  cottonwood  and  willow 
l^ees  on  the  margin  of  the  streams.  In  the  mountainous 
regiona  of  the  west,  forests  of  cedar,  pine,  poplar,  and  quak- 
ing ash,  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the 
river-bottoms  are  covered  with  cottonwood,  willow,  box-elder, 
cherry,  currant,  and  service  bushes. 

.  Zoology, — The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dogs, 
and  squirrels  are  among  the  quadrupeds ;  and  of  the  feathered 
tribes  there  are  the  wild-turkey  and  goose,  prairie-hen,  par- 
tridge, golden  oriole,  blue  jay,  red  bird,  crow,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  smaller  birds.  Among  the  reptiles  is  the 
homed  frog. 

Forts  cmd  StcUions, — First  among  these  are  the  forts,  viz : 
Fort  Eiley,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Republican  and  Solo- 
mon's Forks  of  the  Kansas;  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  31  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas ;  Fort 
Atkinson,  on  the  Arkansas,  near  the  100°  of  west  longitude  ; 
and  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  between  103°  and  104° 
west  longitude.  The  stations  are  Walnut  Creek  Post  Office, 
on  the.  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  that  name 
and  near  the  90°  of  west  longitude  ;  Big  Timbers,  a  favorite 
council-ground  and  rendezvous,  35  miles  below  Bent's  Fort ; 
Pueblo  de  San  Carlos,  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  the  105°  of 
west  longitude  ;  a  post  office  at  the  Delaware  city,  10  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Kansas;  Elm  Grove,  a  noted  camping- 

S-ound,  25  miles  west  of  Westport,  Missouri ;  and  Council 
rove,  a  fiwned  stopping-place  on  the  Sante  Fe  trail,  in 
about  38^°  north  latitude,  and  96J°  west  longitude.  There 
are  besides  a  large  nimiber  of  missionary  stations,  among 
which  are  the  Kickapoo,  4  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth ; 
the  Iowa  and  Sac,  near  the  north  boundary ;  the  Shawnee 
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(Methodiet,)  8  miles  up  the  Kansas  ;  and  2  miles  from  it  the 
Baptist,  and  at  3  miles  the  Friends'  school.  Sixty  miles  up 
the  Kansas  is  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Pottawatomies  ; 
Meeker's  Ottawa  mission,  south  of  the  Kansas  river,  near  the 
Missouri  line ;  and  near  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Labor 
School ;  and  the  Catholic  Osage  mission,  on  the  Neosho  river, 
in  the  southeast  of  the  territory,  which  has  one  of  the  largest 
missions  and  schools  in  Kansas,  and  has  ten  sub-missionary 
stations  within  60  miles  of  it,  which  are  visited  monthly  ^ 
from  it. 

Population. — The  population  of  this  new  territory  is  mostly 
comprised  of  wholly  or  partly  domesticated  Indians,  (in  many 
instances  removed  thither  from  east  of  the  Mississippi,)  and 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  interior  and  west  portion  of  Kan- 
sas. Among  the  former  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  lowas, 
Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Kansas, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Piankeshaws, 
Weas,  Miamies,  Osages,  and  Oherokees  ;  the  latter  are  only 
partly  in  this  territory.  Of  the  nomad  tribes,  the  principal 
are  the  Camanches,  Eliowas,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoea. 
Large  portions  of  the  claims  of  the  domesticated  Indians  have 
already  been  extinguished,  and  this  process  is  still  going  on, 
and  they  will  probably  soon  have  sold  all,  and  have  been  re- 
moved, or  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Intemper- 
ance, improvidence,  and  disease  are  powerftdly  co-operating 
with  the  greed  of  the  white  man  in  sweeping  them  from  the 
fifcce  of  the  earth.  That  portion  of  them,  and  there  is  such  a 
portion,  who  are  receiving  the  education  and  habits  of  civili- 
zation from  the  missionaries,  will  probably  be  gradually  in- 
corporated with  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 

Gfovemment  and  History. — The  government  of  Kansas  is 
similar  to  that  of  other  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Kansas  formed  part  of  the  great  Louisiana  purchase  ac- 
quired from  France  in  1803,  and  subsequently  formed  parts 
of  the  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territories,  from 
which  last  it  was,  (as  has  been  stated,)  in  1854,  erected  into 
a  separate  territory,  after  a  stormy  debate  in  the  national 
Congress  as  to  whether  the  Missouri  Compromise  (an  act 
passed  in  1820,  forbidding  slavery  north  of  36^  30'  north  lati- 
tude,) should  be  repealed.  The  repeal  was  carried  by  a  large 
mjgority  in  the  Senate,  and  a  decided  one  in  the  House ;  it 
being  thus  left  to  a  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  when  they  may  apply  for  admission  into  the  con- 
federacy as  a  State,  to  allow  or  forbid  slavery  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  * 

*  See  Gazetteer  by  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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TIE  OTEKFLOWS  AND  FKE8HET8  OF  TAB  HISSISSIPn. 

CAN  THB  WATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BE  80  CONTROLLED  AS    TO  PREVEKT  FUTCTRE 
DB8TRVCTITB  FRB8BET8  ? 

If  it  could  be  answered  affirmatively,  millions  of  property 
would  be  saved  from  destruction,  New  Orleans  placed  beyond 
the  danger  of  overflow,  thousands  of  fertile  acres  added  to 
cultivation,  and  good  navigation  given  to  the  Ohio  throughout 
the  year.  The  value  of  the  enquiry  may  justify  the  attempt, 
though  my  remarks  may  rather  be  considered  as  speculations 
on  possibilities  than  a  demonstration  of  strong  probabilities. 
Professor  EUet^  the  boldest  thinker  and  perhaps  the  ablest 
engineer  of  the  day,  has  shown  in  his  own  able  report  on  that 
subject,  that  about  five  large  granite  dams  with  250  feet  base 
and  60  feet  of  elevation,  with  large  and  substantial  gates  or 
locks  put  on  and  across  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, such  as  the  Monongahela,  the  Allegany  and  others, 
would  make  lakes  extending  many  miles  back  to  the  widtiis 
of  their  valleys.  These  lakes  would  retain  the  over  supply 
of  waters  till  the  rivers  would  have  time  to  run  off  their  gr^t 
over  surplus.  They  would  hold  back  when  too  much,  and 
let  off  when  too  Jittle,  and  regulate  navigation. 

The  great  causes  of  these  inundating  freshets  are,  the  gene- 
ral winter  rains  with  the  great  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice, 
which,  melting  in  the  early  spring,  send  down  their  enormous 
supply  in  overwhelming  torrents.  There  may  be,  perhaps, 
a  month's  rain  held  up  in  snow  and  ice,  waiting  for  the  melt- 
ing season,  which  coming  on,  the  then  full  rivers  from  the 
general  rains  give  such  an  accumulated  mass  that  its  conse- 
quences must  be  a  destructive  overflow.  The  freshets  are  al- 
ways in  the  spring  and  summer  and,  except  1849,  never 
known  in  the  fall.  It  is  to  restrain  this  periodical  over  sup- 
ply that  these  large  lakes  are  intended,  and  stopped  in  proper 
time  would  retain  water  enough  to  furnish  enough  for  mode- 
rate navigation  through  the  dry  period  of  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. When  a  river  is  low,  it  takes  but  little  water  to  give 
tolerable  navigation,  and  when  very  high,  it  discharges  over 
so  much  space  as  only  to  want  a  little  time  to  clear  itself. 
These  lakes  are  intended  for  this  double  purpose,  and  to  my 
mind  carry  the  probability  of  effecting  it.  Will  these  dams 
cost  too  much  ;  will  they  stand ;  and  will  their  flooding  back 
be  too  injurious  to  private  property  ?  The  dams  may  cost 
$250,000  each,  well  sloped  on  the  water  side  to  receive  the 
pressure  on,  rather  than  the  force  of  the  water  against,  would 
stand.  The  invasion  on  private  rights  would  not  be  more 
than  the  sacrifices  to  all  great  internal  improvements  ;  but  on 
this  head  the  report  is  satisfactory.     It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
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expecting  too  much  from  so  small  means ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  true  inquiry.  Let  us  examine  a  little  further  before  de- 
ciding, remembering  that  these  resources  of  water  are  to  give 
time.  The  mass  of  winter  water  is  certainly  very  great ;  but 
the  outlets  for  its  discharge  are  made  by,  and  are  commensu- 
rate with  it.  It  was  made  toa  at  a  time  when  all  its  great 
valley,  being  imcultivated  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  accu- 
mulations coming  from  the  same  cause  were  passing  at  the 
same  time  and  therefore  greater,  and  required  and  made  the 

greater  vent.  The  Missouri,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the 
hio,  sent  their  waters  down  at  the  same  time,  and  were  to 
be  provided  for  coiyointly.  Now  the  cultivation  on  the  Ohio, 
by  cleaning  up  the  surface,  gives  a  much  quicker  passage  to 
the  rains,  and  the  great  stream  receives  this  tributary  much 
earlier  and  in  a  measure  disposes  of  it  before  the  others  come 
in.  The  Mississippi  above  Vicksburg  receives  and  carries  in 
her  the  waters  of  all  her  tributaries.  They  are  all  inlets  to 
swell  her  floods.  Below  Vicksburg,  all  are  outlets  to  dimin- 
ish her  floods.  The  great  Ouachita,  with  her  tributaries  of 
the  Crocodile,  Macon,  Boeuf,  and  Tensaw  rivers,  running 
through  the  back  swamp,  is  the  first  great  outlet.  The  Acha- 
fidaya,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  and  the  Placque- 
mine,  are  also  great  outlets.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Vicks- 
burg, judging  from  the  fact  of  its  there  ceasing  to  receive, 
(with  but  very  little  exception,)  and  there  commencing  to 
pass  oflF  its  waters,  the  overflow  ought  to  receive  its  highest 
elevation.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  facts  to  sayitis 
so ;  lean  onlysayitought  tobeso.  At  Natchez,  the  whole  river 
and  swamp  is  embrac^  in  a  space  of  32  miles,  and  the  waters 
here  are  confined  to  large  streams  and  cover  less  swamp  than 
anywhere  else  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Below  this, 
the  average  space  covered  by  a  great  overfiow  may  be  70 
miles  of  back  swamp,  and  there  must  be  nearly  as  much 
water  passing  into  the  Gulf  as  is  carried  by  the  river  past 
New  Orleans. 

The  above  details  make  it  probable  that  distinctive  fireshete 
could  be  prevented,  and  that  summer  navigation,  as  high  up 
as  Wheeling,  would  be  afforded  by  pouring  from  these  re- 
served lakes  into  the  river  in  due  proportion  a  proper  supply 
for  the  purpose.  These  advantages  would  be  cheaply  paid 
for  at  $1,250,000,  the  supposed  cost,  or  at  two  millions.  I 
shall  close  this  article  with  a  short  notice  of  two  other  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  same  subject.  The  one  proposes  to 
confine  the  river  to  its  bed,  deepening  the  outlet  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  and  closing  the  others,  so  that  by  its  in- 
creased volume  and  speed  it  may  scour  out  and  remove  the 
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soft  mud  at  its  bottom,  and  carry  it  with  all  its  other  mate- 
rials in  solution  into  the  ocean.  It  is  claimed  as  being  in 
consonance  with  the  operations  of  nature.  The  other  is,  that 
sluices  or  other  outlets  at  such  elevations  as  only  to  come  into 
use  to  pass  oflF  superfluous  water  are  a  better  security,  and 
that  the  dredge  is  the  only  dependence  to  deepen  the  bar. 
This  is  also  claimed  as  an  example  from  the  operations  of 
nature.  They  both  have  difficulties.  Nature  certainly  acts 
on  the  first  plan  with  this  qualification,  that  so  soon  afl  the 
flood  overtops  the  banks  it  relieves  itself  of  the  superabundant 
materials  or  debris,  by  throwing  it  out  on  the  sides  or  banks 
where  it  is  stopped  by  the  canes  and  reeds  and  there  deposited, 
and  the  filtered  water  passes  into  the  back  swamp.  What- 
ever may  be  the  rivers  length,  the  abundant  floating  materials 
and  alluvium,  are  measureably  disposed  off  by  these  lateral 
overflows  and  filtrations,  and  saved  from  deposit  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  though  they  rise  higher  and  higher  every  year,  it 
is  to  a  small  extent,  and  their  relative  heights  continue  the 
same.  When  levees  are  put  up,  and  the  reeds  and  canes 
and  other  growths  that  catched  the  coarser  and  larger  debris 
are  gone  and  give  place  to  a  smooth  surfiwe  it  cannot  relieve 
itself,  and  the  current  carries  along  all  its  materials,  and 
when  checked  for  want  of  supply,  deposits  from  necessity  a 
larger  quantity  on  the  bottom  and  within  the  levee.  The 
river  fills  up  faster  ;  the  levees  require  raising,  and  in  time 
the  bed  of  the  river  will  be  higher  than  the  base  of  the  origi- 
nal levees.  Such  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  old 
settled  rivers  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Old  Methusalem,  if 
now  born,  might  live  to  see  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi 
higher  than  the  dome  of  the  St.  Charles  if  it  could  be  con- 
fined within  its  banks  by  levees.  The  operation  of  nature 
might  make  it  reach  the  same  elevation,  but  it  would  also 
have  deposited  a  sur&oe  of  soil  to  the  same  height.  The 
other  plan  is  to  leave  the  river  to  its  own  course  and  only 
provides  a  safety  valve  to  commence  operating  when  the  flood 
approximate  a  dangerous  overflow.  Suppose  two  or  more 
sluices,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  were  to  be  kept  open  above 
and  below  New  Orleans,  at  such  convenient  places  as  to  dis- 
charge quickest  into  the  Gulf,  their  bases  to  be  five  or  six 
feet  below  what  would  be  considered  a  dangerous  overflow, 
it  would  certainly  save  the  city  and  much  of  the  river  lands ; 
but  how  is  a  base  of  such  extent  to  be  saved  from  undermining 
and  washing  away  ?  It  is  one  of  those  matters  that  there 
8lK)uld  be  a  certainty  of  success  in  before  the  attempt  should 
be  made.  This  must  be  left  to  skill  and  wise  heads,  for  to 
say  least  of  it,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 
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Beviewing  the  whole  subject,  the  plan  seems  preferable 
that  proposes  to  retain  the  surplus  water  at  the  upper 
sources  of  our  rivers,  and  surrender  it  to  the  stream  at  low 
water  at  the  call  of  navigation.  If  the  Placquemine  could 
be  stopped  with  propriety,  and  it  could  be  easily  done  by  the 
spade,  it  would  give  to  cultivation  a  large  body  of  rich  land  on 
the  lower  Atchaialaya,  and  other  bodies  of  land  interspersed  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  waters  travelling  to  the  Gulr  between 
the  La  Fourche  and  the  Tech^.  I  have  intended  by  this 
description  of  the  river  to  show,  that  though  the  mass  of  its 
waters  are  very  great  that  its  outlets  are  equally  great,  and 

Sweater  as  the  river  lessens  in  height  as  you  approach  the 
ulf.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  time,  as  it  has  ample 
means  of  clearing  itself  of  its  over  supply  ;  and  further,  that 
the  cultivations  and  drainings  on  the  Ohio,  will  every  year 
more  and  more  send  its  waters  earlier  into  the  Mississippi  to 
be  disposed  of  before  it  receives  those  of  the  Missouri,  wnich 
being  yet  to  a  great  extent  in  a  state  of  nature,  holds  for 
slower  drainage,  water  kept  on  the  surface  by  grass,  weeds, 
trees,  and  other  growths  of  all  kinds.  The  waters  in  the 
river  come  with  speed,  in  the  back  swamp  at  a  snail's  pace. 
It  is  probably  more  than  two  months  in  reaching  the  Gulf 
from  the  upper  aources. 


MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


RilLROAD  iND  WATER  COHMUNICATIOH. 

BT  Q,  W.  MORSE,  STATE  ENGINEER  OF  LOUISIANA. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  in  dwelling  so  long  upon  this 

ertion  of  my  report,  in  consideration  of  what  I  conceive  to 
its  importance. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  white  instead  of  slave  labor,  and  also  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  contract  system  in  place  of  the  one  now 
in  use.  The  State  engineer,  whose  only  business  is  to  con- 
duct the  internal  improvements  of  the  State,  should  certainly 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  these  questions.  A  new 
system  of  book-keeping  has  this  year  been  adopted,  which 
enables  us  to  show  in  detail  the  expenditures  for  different  ob- 
jects since  I  took  charge  of  this  department,  and  would  also 
aid  us  in  forming  correct  opinions  in  reference  to  those  sub- 
jects.    Our  provision  bill  for  the  year  1853  amounted  to 
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$5,048  41,  or,  per  head  for  each  ne^ro,  iocluding  provisions 
for  superintendent  of  every  twenty-five  hands,  $47  62.  Our 
clothing  bill  was  $2,288  15,  or  $28  51  per  hand.  In  the 
year  1854  our  provision  bill  amounted  to  $5,677  73,  which 
includes  some  small  bills  for  survejing  parties.  Our  whole 
clothing  bill  amounted  to  $1,942  58,  which  would  make  the 
total  cost  per  head  for  negro  provisions  and  clothing  $73  98J. 

This  I  do  not  think  very  extravagant,  when  we  consider 
that  the  superintendents  were  all  furnished  from  the  same 
provisions,  and  that  many  articles  are  required  for  negroes 
working  on  boats  and  in  camp  which  they  would  not  want  if 
living  on  plantations  where  an  abundance  of  vegetables  could 
be  obtained.  We  purchase  everything,  while  on  plantations 
corn  and  more  than  half  the  food  necessary  to  support  life  are 
raised.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  upon  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  white  or  slave  labor,  and  I  have  employed 
both,  the  former  on  the  Barrataria  and  Lafourche  canal,  and 
on  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  Placquemine,  the  re- 
sult stands  as  follows :  This  department  has  employed  for  the 
last  two  years  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  three  negroes, 
at  an  average  cost  for  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  two 
years  of  $7,478  00.  Nine  of  them  have  died  in  the  meantime^ 
one  from  old  age,  two  from  chronic  diseases  previously  ac- 
quired, and  the  other  six  able  men,  so  that  although  nine 
have  died  in  the  two  years,  the  State  has  lost  but  four  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  each  year  of  that  time.  The  account 
should  stand  thus,  estimating  the  negroes  at  $1,200  each : 

Value  of  103  negroes,  at  $1,200  each  $123,600. 
Interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  stock  for  one  year       -  $7,416  00 
Loss  on  stock  for  one  year  four  per  cent       -        -    4,944  00 
Provisions  and  clothing  -        -        .        .    7,478  00 

Total 19,838  00 

Total  cost  for  each  slave  per  year.  ...  192  60 
Cost  per  month.  -  "  '  .  '  "  '  '  16-05 
One  year*s  labor  of  103  white  men,  at  $35  per 

month,  including  provisions  ...  -  43,260  00 
Making  a  difierence  in  favor  of  slave  labor  per 

year  of 23,422  00 

White  labor  at  Lockport  two  years  ago  cost  the  State  one 
dollar  per  day  and  board,  and  the  men  whom  we  hired  boarded 
at  that  place  cost  us  $15  per  month,  making  the  cost  equal  to 
$1  57|  per  day,  or  $41  per  month.  At  Placquemine  this  year 
Captain  Lawes,  who  was  the  contractor  for  public  works,  paid 
his  laborers  from  $1  50  to  $1  62J  per  day,  they  boarding 
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tiiemselves.  Thirty-five  dollars,  then,  per  month  for  white 
labor  cannot  be  too  high  an  estimate,  including  cost  of  board. 
This  calculation  is  based  upon  positive  facts  upon  record  in 
this  office,  and  therefore  must  be  correct.  There  is,  however, 
one  item  not  taken  into  the  account,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
negroes  in  this  climate  will,  for  the  year  round,  perform  much 
more  labor  than  an  equal  number  of  white  men — I  think  the 
difference  is  about  two  to  thfee^^r  that  twenty  negroes  will 
perform  as  much  hard  labor  as  thirty  white  men,  which 
would  increase  the  difference  in  favor  of  slave  labor  from 
$23,422  to  $37,475  per  year.  This  last  difference  is  nofalone 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  can  work  on  during  the 
sickly  season,  while  many  of  the  white  laborers  fail,  but  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  ^ble  genera^y^  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, do  actually  perform  one-third  more  work.  The  cost  of 
superintending  white  and  slave  labor  must  necessarily  be 
about  the  same.  \  Another  disadvantage  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  white 'laborers  is  the  fact  that  they  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  control  than  the  negro,  and  when  they  know  you  are 
most  dependent  on  them  they  will  either  demand  higher 
wages  or  leave  you.  The  State  force  now  consists  of  ninety- 
seven  men,  eight  having  died  during  the  year,  four  of  cholera, 
two  drowned,  and  two  of  old  chronic  diseases,  and  some  ten 
or  fifteen  of  those  remaining  are  now  too  old  for  active  and 
hard  service.  We  should  have  four  hundred  more,  a  part  of 
whom  should  be  placed  on  our  boats  to  learn  how  to  manage 
them  before  the  old  set  are  gone.  Twenty-five,  composed  m 
part  of  the  present  force  and  part  of  the  new,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  new,  large,  and  strong  boat,  made  expressly  to  o|pen 
the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  remainder  to  be  employed  clearing 
off  the  banks  of  the  most  important  streams,  so  that  when  the 
snags  shall  have  been  removed  they  will  continue  clear  of 
them. 

Perhaps  no  country  on  earth  as  rich  as  Louisiana  in  agri- 
cultural resources  has  greater  natural  advantages  for  water 
communication,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  transportation 
by  water  is  the  cheapest  and  best  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
has  yet  discovered.  If  it  were  otherwise,  why  should  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  an  enormous  expense,  enlarge  the  Erie 
canal,  especially  as  railroads  traverse  the  State  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  one  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  itself?  Both 
the  road  and  the  canal  are  required,  the  former  for  passengers 
and  light  freight,  where  speed  is  an  object,  and  the  latter  for 
the  heavy  produce  of  the  country ;  but  the  canal  transports 
one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  for  one  cent  and  one  mill,  while 
upon  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  it  costs  two  cents  and 
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jbur  mills.  For  the  same  distance  on  the  Hudson  river  the 
seme  thing  costs  seven  mills,  while  on  the  Hudson  river  rail- 
road it  costs  three  cents  and  one  mill,  and  on  the  New  Tork 
Central  railroad  three  cents  and  four  mills ;  and  the  com- 
parison might  go  on  through  all  the  navigahle  rivers  and 
canals  in  the  United  States,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
namely,  that  water  communication  is  much  the  cheapest,  and 
more  especially  for  a  planting  community  like  ours.  In  order 
that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  fects  of  the 
case,  I  insert  the  following  table,  an  extract  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  canals  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  dated  February  9,  1854,  which  shows  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  railroads  and  canals  in  different 
States. 

Oharges  for  transportation  between  the  seaboard  and  the  westy 
by  the  various  railroads  and  water  lines. 

Per  ton  (of  %m 

From  New  York:  *      '    ' — — ^ 

Gents.  BfOls. 

Hudson  river       ------  —  7 

Brie  canal 1  2 

Western  lakes,  short  voyage        ^        -        -  1  — 

Do.         long  voyage         -        -        -  —  6 

New  York  and  Erie  raUroad        -        .        -  2  4 

Hudson  river  railroad          -        -        -        -  3  l 

New  York  Central  railroad          -        -        -  3  4 

Western  roads,  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  average    2  5 

From  Boston  to  Western  LaMes: 
New  England  roads  from  Boston  to  Rouse's  Point  2  7 

Northern  road,  Rouse's  Point  to  Ogdensburgh       2  — 

Lake  Ontario  and  Welland  canal         -        -        —  7 

Western  road,  Boston  to  Albany  -        -  2  8 

From  Quebec- 
Si,  Lawrence  river  and  canals      -        -        -        —  6 

From  Baltimore: 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad         -        -        -  3  — 

From  Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania  canal  to  Pittsburgh        -        -  2  4 

Do.          railroad        do.         (estimated)  3  5 

Ohio  river  -------  —  8 

From  New  Orleans: 

Mississippi  river,  Slower)      -        -        -        -  —  6 

Do.            {upper)     -        -        -        -  —  9 
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Ohio  canals 1  — 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal        -        -        -        -  1  9 

Illinois  canal       --..--  1  4 

Do.    river        .--..--  1  2 

In  the  ordinary  boating  stage  of  Red  river  a  bale  of  cotton, 
weighing  one-fourth  of  a  ton,  is  carried  from  Shreveport  to 
New  Orleans  for  the  sum  of  $1  26  ;  distance,  say  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  makes  the  cost  less  than  two 
mills  per  mile,  or  for  four  bales,  equal  to  one  ton,  less  than 
eight  mills  per  mile.  In  ordinary  low  water,  after  the  boats 
cease  running  over  the  falls  at  Alexandria,  the  price  has  been 
^2  50,  water  still  lower  $3,  at  which  rate  very  little  is 
shipped ;  and  the  cost  in  the  very  lowest  water  has  gone  up 
to  |5  per  bale,  at  which  price,  of  course,  not  one  thousandth 
part  01  the  crop  would  be  forwarded  to  market.  For  as  the 
planters  have  generally  held  haok  their  cotton  for  a  rise  in 
the  water,  rather  tiian  pay  double  freight,  which  is  $2  50  per 
bale,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  ship  when  the 
cost  is  from  |3  50  to  |5  ?  If  the  roads  could  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  these  prices  how  much  could  they  carry,  or 
what  portion  of  the  whole  river  crop  could  they  taie  to  mar- 
ket, touching  the  stream  only  in  two  or  three  places  in  its 
whole  length. 

The  practical  working  of  some  of  our  railroads  may  be  seen 
below,  where  four  and  one-half  bales  of  cotton  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  in  weight  to  one  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
one  hogshead  of  sugar  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 


West  FelicuLDa  railroad. 
Port  Hudson  railroad. . . 
Great  Western  railroad. 
Great  Nortbem  railroad. 
Mexican  Galf  railroad . . 
Mexican  Gulf  railroad  •  • 


Articles  carried. 


Distance  in 
miles. 


Bales  of  cotton. 
Bales  of  cotton. 
Hhds.  of  sugar. 
Bales  of  cotton. 
Hhds.  of  sugar< 
Bales  of  cotton. 


96 


97 
27 
27 


Price  paid. 


#1  75 

50 

1  50 

1  00 

100 

25 


Cost  per  ton 
per  mile. 


Cents. 
26 
8 
4 
4 
6 
4 


Mills, 
I 

"i 

6 


it 


Now,  suppose  we  had  a  railroad  constructed  between  Kew 
Orleans  and  Shreveport,  in  a  distance  of  365  miles,  and  that 
the  road  were  to  carry  freights  at  the  same  prices  that  are 
now  paid  for  river  transportation,  in  the  present  miserable 
condition  of  the  river,  and  then  see  how  these  prices  would 
remunerate  the  road — each  bale  of  cotton,  weighing  five  hun- 
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dred  jpounds,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  average  weight  of 
Red  river  cotton  shipped  in  low  water. 

RaUroddfrom  Shreveport  to  New  Orleans. 


Bales  cot- 
ton. 

Distance  in 
miles. 

Prices  now 
paid. 

Per  ton  (of  2,000 
lbs.)  per  mile. 

1 

OniinArvhmLliniratAirAof  R  R.  1 

365 

365 

365 
365 

365 

%l  25 

250 

3  50 
500 

429 

1 

2 

3 
5 

4 

3! 

8* 

Boats  stopping  at  falls  at  ordi- 
nary low  water  of  river. . . . 

Very  low 

ilill 

Lowest  water  ever  known. . . . 

V 

Railroad  cost  estimated  in  ac- 
cordance with  pricespaid  on 
Great  N .  &  Great  W .  roads. 

7 

Similar  results  will  be  shown  if  we  undertake  to  transport 
cotton  from  Shreveport  to  Vicksburg,  and  then  to  New  Or- 
leans by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  railroad  distance  estimated  at 
1T6  miles,  price  per  ton,  estimated  at  four  cents  seven  mills 
per  mile,  or  the  same  as  now  paid  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Western  roads. 


Bales  weighing  500  pounds. 

Bales  cot- 
ton. 

Distance  in 
miles. 

Price  paid. 

Per  ton  (of  2,000 
lbs.)  per  mile. 

Railroad  ••••••• 

176 
375 

|2  06 
100 

3  06 

4 

1 

MiUs, 

7 

Thenne  to  N,  Orlminfl  bv  river. 

{ 

Total,  without  cost  of  storage 
at  Vicksburg 7.. 

It  appears  that  if  the  roads  were  to  take  cotton  at  present 
steamboat  prices,  during  good  navigation,  they  must,  in  one 
case,  carry  it  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  3|  mills  per  ton  each  mile, 
and  in  the  other  be  paid  only  twenty-five  cents  from  Shreve- 
port to  Vicksburg,  on  each  bale,  or  |1  per  ton,  which  would 
only  be  about  3iV  mills  per  mile  for  each  ton.  The  highest 
price  here  would  be  only  about  one-third  of  the  average 
prices  paid  upon  the  New  York  roads. 

In  ordinary  low  water,  when  freights  are  doubled  on  the 
river,  and  come  up  to  |2  50  per  bale,  one  road  would  obtain 
2  cents  ^\  mills  per  ton  for  each  mile,  and  the  other  being 
paid  |1  60  from  Shreveport  to  Vicksburg,  on  each  bale,  or 
$6  per  ton,  would  get  3  cents  and  4  miUs  per  ton  for  each 
mile,  which  is  1  cent  and  3  mills  less  than  our  present  rail- 
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road  prices  in  this  State,  but  nearly  equal  to  northern  prices. 
Alb  $3  06  per  bale,  which  would  allow  |2  06  from  Shreveport 
to  Vicksburg,  or  |8  27  per  ton,  that  road  would  receive  the 
prices  now  paid  upon  the  northern  and  western  roads,  pro- 
vided there  should  be  no  charge  for  storage  at  Vicksburg,  but 
even  this  is  one-third  more  than  the  cost  would  be  by  the 
river  after  the  necessary  improvements  should  have  been 
made. 

It  is  probable  that  railroads  could  compete  successfully  with 
our  hignest  low-water  rates,  unless  the  river  were  improved; 
but  with  the  others  I  think  they  could  not,  unless  freights 
could  be  carried  upon  them  cheaper  in  Louisiana  than  in  New 
York ;  which  I  consider  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  about  half 
of  the  earnings  of  the  latter  comes  from  passengers,  on  which 
most  of  the  profits  are  made,  and  which  could  not  form  a 
considerable  item  in  this  country.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of 
New  York,  upon  the  subject  of  railroads^  dated  February  16, 
1854,  pages  76  and  77,  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  this 
opinion : 


Name  of  Oorpontion. 


ReoelpU. 


PtMengen.        Frelgfak.       Other  sonroes. 


Total. 


Aftaoj  k  Behenectarty,  for  10  monthi. 

BoflUo,  Coming,  and  New  York 

Bnflklo  and  New  York  City 

B«flUo  and  Niagara  falls 

BaMe  and  Stote  Line 

BoflUo  and  Rocheeter,  for  10  months . 

G^yoga  and  Snsqiiehanna 

Oanandalgna  and  Elmlra 

"  t  and  Niagara  Falls 


liOng   TflnyM^ , 

New  York  and  Srie 

Northern 

Oswego  and  Syracuse 

Bennselaer  and  Saratoga 

Rochester.    Lockport,   and    Niagara 

Falls,  10  months 

Rochester  and  ftrraouse,  for  10  months. 

Saratoga  and  Washington 

8ackett*s  Harbor  and  EDIsburg 

Sdtienectady  and  Troy,  for  10  months. 
ftfracQse  and  Utica,  for  10  months. . . . 

Ttoj  and  Boston 

Troy  and  Oreenbosh 

Utlca  and  Schenectady,  for  10 months. 

Watertown  and  Rome 

New  York  Central,  for  two  months, 

embracing  abore  nnmbers 


Totol  . 


$906,048  54 

88,118  20 

117,600  88 

108,788  88 

964,804  18 

904,866  97 

84,888  88 

83,786  98 

41,686  80 

948,986  76 

169.689  96 
1,674,769  88 

lll,n6  86 
65,699  80 
188,887  91 

172,086  46 

688.690  48 
106,909  79 

2,888  10 
27,816  64 
818,616  61 
88,269  87 
41,846  44 
491,685  69 
146,891  67 

790,  on  86 


$961,109  61 
97,844  11 
79,761  41 
19,960  01 

101,887  78 

140,878  81 
48,296  09 
60,184  61 
11,690  00 

810,474  90 

64,846  18 

9,692,898  80 

814,068  69 
82,458  14 
61,000  00 

69,850  46 
847,980  91 

62,499  77 
1,184  48 

46,896  05 
216,801  86 

66,660  85 

40,62614 
411,811  48 
179,897  81 

868,00814 


$8,884  96 
4,986  70 
4,691  70 
1,000  00 
6,806  44 

14,868  62 

97,068  12 

2,968  89 

878  74 

44,906  44 
104,986  78 
217,824  41 

17,876  61 
4,475  48 

18,088  15 

6,668  86 

28,814  80 

6,267  87 


1,168  82 
16,677  60 

8,268  66 

1,940  70 
67,759  71 

9,681  66 


•JT^  68  11 

Gh\  m  01 
I'Jl,  ^96  48 
nG.^8S 

'^^^^48  40 
'V^^N  '«8  80 
^^Hi.T81  9T 
T4'S,H65  18 
.'^^,f69  04 

i,i^y^,'Jl7  09 
ii-^-S79  81 

4  JM.  £166  54 
4-l.'i'Jll  60 
!)i',.''48  98 

^<f7,m  0$ 

941,600  27 

904,986  19 

164,966  86 

8,029  58 

75,864  91 
649,896  86 
168,901  6T 

84,419  28 
961,199  64 
884,900  68 

1,078,674  99 


6,799,958  82  5,890,688  10 


Mew  York  Central,  for  12  months  . 
New  York  and  Harlem 


2,677,816  86 
666,664  62 


602,298  46 


18,292,890  88 


1,888,880  96 
299,874  06 


1,201,890  16 
61,887  94 


8,670,187  08 
909,866  52 
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It  is  probably  tme  that  the  first  cost  of  oonstmction  is  lees 
in  ihiB  country  than  in  the  north,  but  nearly  all  other  ex- 
penses are  greater  here  than  there.  Labor  is  higher,  which 
18  one  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  water  transportation 
here  than  in  New  York ;  repairing  machinery  more  expen- 
sive; the  decay  of  timber  much  more  rapid;  so  that  the 
superstructure  of  our  roads  must  be  more  often  replaced  than 
theirs.  It  may  then  be  fair  to  presume  that  taking  the 
whole  costs  of  construction,  repairs,  and  working  the  roads 
together,  our  costs  would  be  the  same  as  theirs,  but  we  are 
then  forced  to  put  such  a  price  upon  freights  as  will  remune- 
rate us  for  the  want  of  the  profits  which  they  make  on  pas- 
sengers. This  might  bring  our  price  of  freights  to  four  or 
five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  this  would  be  low  enough 
where  there  could  be  no  competition  with  water. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  heavy  charges  of  the  West 
Feliciana  and  Port  Hudson  railroads,  the  one  fourteen  wid 
the  other  four  times  the  cost  of  water  transportation,  but 
understand  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  cost  of  keep- 
ing these  roads  in  repair.  The  diflTerence  between  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  these  two  roads  and  by  the  Mississippi 
river  from  their  terminus  to  New  Orleans  is  shown  below : 


West  Feliciana  railroad. . 
Bayou  Sara  to  New  Orleans 
Port  Hudson  railroad  .... 
Port  Hudson  to  N.  Orleans 


Cotton. 


Miles. 


165 

28 

158 


Price 
paid. 


#1  75 
75 
50 
75 


Cost  per  mile 
per  ton. 


Cents, 

28 

2 

8 

2 


MUls. 
1 


Railroad. 
Water. 
Railroad. 
Water. 


But  notwithstanding  these  enormous  prices,  these  roads 
are  doubtless  a  great  public  benefit;  for  by  what  other  means 
could  produce  be  transported  in  their  precise  locality  at  the 
same  cost?  No  man  hauls  a  ton  one  mile  for  eight  cents  ;  if 
they  could  they  would  not  send  by  railroad.  This  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  argument  against  railroads,  but  only  to  prove 
that  in  this  State,  particularly,  we  must  use  water  commu- 
nication, whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  roads 
were  made  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  improve  our  streams, 
simply  because  our  crops  could  be  conveyed  to  market  on 
them  for  so  much  less  money  than  upon  the  roads.  I  am  so 
far  from  being  opposed  to  them  that  I  would  advocate  their 
construction  wherever  water  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation^  as  being  the  very  best  that  can  be  provided 
by  the  art  of  man,  and  because  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
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land  through  which  they  pass  goes  &r  to  pay  for  their  cost 
of  construction.  Any  road  running  out  from  our  water 
courses  through  our  rich  lands  is  a  great  public  benefit ;  it 
has  no  competition  with  water,  and  can  have  no  other  which 
it  cannot  overcome ;  it  brings  the  produce  to  the  natural 
streams,  for  the  least  possible  price  at  which  it  could  be  done, 
and  they  take  it  thence  to  market  for  less  than  half  the  price 
which  the  roads  could  do  it  for.  Yet  the  road  would  not 
compete  with  the,  river  nor  the  river  with  the  road,  but  one 
creates  a  necessity  for  the  good  condition  of  the  other.  The 
road  causes  the  back  country  to  be  settled  up  and  highly  cul- 
tivated, increasing  the  production,  which  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  that  the  stream  which  carries  to  market  should  be 
in  good  condition.  It  will  be  immediately  conceded  that  this 
road  has  increased  the  population  and  production  of  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  and  thereby  rendered  it  the 
more  important  that  the  river  should  be  in  good  condition 
below  its  terminus  ;  but  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  if  this 
road  were  continued  from  Bayou  Boeuff  to  New  Orleans,  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  line  through  from  Alexandria,  that  it 
would  create  a  competition  from  that  place  to  the  market 
between  the  water  and  the  road,  in  which  the  water  must 
come  oflF  victorious.  Any  road  running  west  from  Red  river 
through  the  heart  of  Texas,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit, 
and  I  may  say,  almost  regardless  of  cost  of  transportation, 
so  that  it  be  less  than  the  cost  by  the  present  mode.  There 
would  be  no  competition  with  water  until  the  produce  reached 
Red  river,  but  then,  even  if  the  road  were  continued,  three- 
fourths  of  it  would  go  by  water  to  market.  Any  road  con- 
necting us  with  the  great  west,  where  our  sugars  are  wanted, 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  can  only  go  through  the 
eastern  cities,  and  when  we  require  western  produce  in  ex- 
change, which  at  times  comes  by  the  same  route,  will  be  of 
Seat  advantage.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  State  has 
it  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  this  season  in.  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a  market  for  sugars,  and  the  high  prices  of 
produce  resulting  from  the  condition  of  the  western  rivers. 


AfiERCIES  TO  BE  DEPENDED  ON  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  INTERNAL  II- 
MOVEMENTS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TEXAS,  BY  A  TEXAN-NO.  2.* 

I  would  here  close  this  communication  were  it  not  for  some 
matters  from  abroad  that  may  have  an  undeserved  influence 
in  preventing  the  early  adoption  of  the  State  system  in  Texas, 
I  allude  to  the  sale  of  public  works  in  other  States.     It  is  a 


•  Continaed  from  last  No.  of  Review. 
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matter  of  histoij  that  Mioliigan  Bold  her  railroads  at  80  cent0 
on  the  dollar  of  their  cost.  I  have  always  heen  of  opinion 
that  it  was  unwise  for  that  State  to  have  sold  its  public  works 
for  even  twice  the  present  averaee  value  of  corporate  stocks, 
or  but  about  36  per  cent,  better  than  they  stood  one  year  ago. 
It  would  have  been  fer  better  for  that  State  to  have  retained 
its  public  works,  and  prosecuted  its  system  in  connexion  with 
more  carefully  improved  statesmanship,  than  to  have  stupidly 
given  way  to  the  speculating  prqjects  of  some  of  her  own  citi- 
zens in  connexion  with  others  from  abroad.  How  the  scheme 
was  laid  and  worked  and  managed  to  effect  the  measure  is 
not  for  me  to  delineate,  it  is  siimcient  for  me  to  know  that 
speculation,  more  than  patriotism,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
i  think  a  little  history  and  analogical  comparison  will  bring 
us  all  to  the  same  conclusion. 
By  the  last  census  report  it  appears  that  in  1853 — 

New  York  had  of  completed  canals 989  miles. 

««  «*  railway 9,845     «« 

PennsylYania  had  of  completed  canals - 936     " 

"  ««  railway ^ 1,464      «* 

Ohio  had  of  completed  canals 921      " 

"  ««  railway , 9,367      " 

The  history  of  these  canals  and  railways,  comprising  10,200 
miles  of  internal  improvement,  may  afford  the  statesman  and 
political  economist  of  Texas  the  most  ample  source  of  instruc- 
tion. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  canals  in  all 
these  States,  as  well  as  some  railways  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
long to  the  respective  States,  and  were  constructed  with  means 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  borrowed  on  the  public  credit.  New 
York  commenced  her  system  in  1817,  Pennsylvania  a  little 
later,  and  Ohio  as  soon  as  the  Erie  canal  opened  to  that  State 
the  advantages  of  lake  commerce. 

Were  we  to  resort  to  the  executive  messages  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
for  the  history,  progress,  and  results  of  their  respective  State 
works,  we  should  go  to  a  source  of  information  that  would 
not  deceive  us.  We  should  there  see  evidence  of  wisdom  in 
statesmanship,  not  perfect  in  all  its  incidents,  it  is  true,  but 
in  the  main  to  such  a  degree  as  the  world  has  nbvbr  wit- 
nessed ELSEWHERE.  The  rapid  -  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  and  mechanical  resources  of  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  population  in  those  States  astonished  the  political 
economists  of  Europe.  This  "statesmanship  in  the  wilder- 
ness," so  called,  received  the  encomiums  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  east,  and  gave  to  the  north  the  appellation  of  'Hhe  ^reat 
north."  "America,"  says  one,  "  seems  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous man,  leading  in  the  advance,  whilst  Europe,  in  its  de- 
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^epitude,  is  »lowly  following  on  crutches."  These  works 
were  the  basis  of  accelerated  prosperity.  They  are  still  found 
to  be  the  main  agency  of  its  continuance.  Take  their  busi- 
ness, patronage,  tonnage,  and  comparative  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  last  current  year,  and  they  stand  pre-eminent 
above  all  competition,  as  assistants  to  agriculture  'and  com^ 
merce.  These  State  works  in  the  aggregate  cost  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Had  the  transportation 
upon  them  for  the  last  year  been  charged  with  corporate 
prices,  it  would  have  nearly  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  Hie 
aggregate  freight  receipts  on  idl  the  railways  in  the  Union 
owned  by  companies,  amounting  to  20,000  miles,  and  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  What, 
then,  has  wrought  out  this  wonderful  change  in  popular  opin- 
ion, and  seduced  the  unthinking  multituite  into  an  advocacy 
of  the  corporate  system. 

The  corporate  system  of  railways  in  the  United  States 
commencea  its  vigorous  growth  about  the  year  1838.  In  a 
few  years  it  got  into  competition  with  the  State  works  in  itii 
claim  on  the  public  for  patronage.  Its  insidious  and  inter* 
eeted  advocates  in  New  York  commenced  at  an  early  day  their 
attacks  on  the  State  system.  Taking  advantage  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  of  1841-*42,  the  s^uctive  effort  was  com- 
menced to  influence  the  people  of  the  State  into  a  sale  of  their 
Sublic  works.  The  project  had  but  a  few  advocates,  but  those, 
•cm  incessant  activity,  were  made  to  appear  like  many.  Suf- 
ficient was  attempted  to  alarm  the  public  mind  into  fore- 
thought, and  the  corporators  were  answered  by  a  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  1846  to  the  effect  that  ^^  the  canals  of  tha 
State  should  never  be  leased  or  sold,  but  remain  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  under  its  management  forever.'' 

The  corporators,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  an  exclu- 
sive footing  in  some  of  the  western  States.  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  dazzled  by  the  success  of  the  State  systems  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Ohio,  commenced  at  an  early  day  the 
attempt  at  imitation.  Disregarding  every  principle  in  the 
proper  economy  of  acljustment,  and  heedless  of  adopting  any 
adequate  basis  of  finance,  the  two  latter  States  rushed  into 
undertakings  which  the  oldest  of  the  States  would  barely 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  under  the  best  regulated  sys- 
tem. The  embarrassment  in  finance  consequent  on  such  im- 
prudence, in  connexion  with  the  impatience  of  the  people  at 
delay,  enabled  corporators  to  drive  their  projects  with  suc- 
cess, and  thus  obtain  exclusive  control  of  the  transportation 
thoroughfares  in  those  States.  The  dominion  of  corporate 
monopoly  is  established  in  all  of  them. 
6 
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From  1842,  onward,  corporators  have  been  sednlonsly  and 
industrionsljr  at  work,  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  State  compe- 
tition. They  find  themselves,  however,  with  all  their  slanders 
and  machinations,  nnable  to  stand  against  its  effects.  The 
Bailroad  Journal  has  been  obliged,  within  the  lost  six  months, 
to  withdraw  the  scheduled  value  of  railway  stocks  from  the 
public  gaze.  Sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  present  value,  or 
forty  per  cent,  average  sacrifice  is  an  aspect  too  alarming. 
It  seems  to  have  arousied  some  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
vested capital  (or  rather  the  part  of  it  not  stolen)  into  a  life 
and  death  struggle  for  existence.     To  such  an  extent  has 

?ublio  opinion  been  manufactured,  that  the  State  works  of 
Pennsylvania  are  already  advertised  for  sale.  In  Ohio  some 
of  the  papers  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
a  similar  project;  and  last  of  all,  the  State  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor of  New  York,  after  enumerating  a  great  number  of  fan- 
died  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  canals,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language  in  his  report :  ^^  In  my  judgment',  there  is  but 
one  truly  effective  remedy,  which  is,  the  sale  of  the  public  workSy 
in  whole,  or  in  part/'  Poor  fellow  I  I  gravely  suspect,  as 
the  cow  catcher  in  Texas  would  say,  the  corporators  **  have 
taken  a  turn  on  him."  A  little  time  since  I  published  an 
extract  from  the  Railroad  Journal,  by  which  it  appears  that 
these  canals,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  less  than  forty  mil- 
lions, had  transported  six  times  as  much  during  the  last  year 
as  the  three  competing  railroads,  constructed  at  an  outlay  of 
about  eighty-five  millions.  I  also  made,  and  published,  a 
calculation  based  on  comparative  cost  of  transportation,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  twelve  and  one  quarter  millions 
had  been  saved  during  the  last  year  by  the  cheaper  transpor- 
tation on  the  State  works.  This  report  and  conclusion  of  the 
state  engineer  is  so  at  variance  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
(Mr.  McAlpin,)  for  the  year  before,  that  a  stranger  would 
scarce  know  what  to  think  from  the  disparity  between  the 
two.  When  I  saw  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  set  in  capi- 
tals in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  standing 
there  unrebuked,  I  must  confess  to  a  sensation  of  disgust,  such 
as  I  have  seldom  experienced.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
public  works  in  the  two  former  States,  unprotected  from  sud- 
den sale  by  any  constitutional  provision,  is  uncertain.  Many 
incidents,  however,  connected  with  this  struggle  are  certain. 
If  corporators,  always  mercenary  in  prosperity  and  desperate 
in  adversity,  desire  the  interested  advocacy  of  the  press,  they 
have  the  power  to  make  it  so.  If  they  require  interested 
legislators,  cabinets,  or  governors,  they  have  the  power  to 
make  them  so.     Almost  everything  shows  degeneracy  before 
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lailway  finaneieriiig.  Promiers,  lords,  and  oommons,  ai«  na 
more  suffered  to  escape  contamination  than  the  needy  poli- 
tician. Few  men  have  ever  fully  contemplated  the  political 
Jesuitism  of  this  vast  power;  and  fewer  still  have  ventured 
on  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  its  influence.  There  is  but 
one  arena,  and  one  tribunal  on  earth  where  it  is  possible  to 
check  its  overgrowth,  imd  awe  it  into  subjection,  or  even  de» 
cency .     That  tribunal  is  the  people. 

As  an  humble  individual,  I  have  no  compromise  to  make 
with  the  corporate  system  of  improvements.  Feeble  in  the 
oomparison  m  its  power  to  make  progress  ;  unavoidably  cor- 
rupt, and  corrupting  in  its  influenoe ;  generally  proceeding 
step  by  step  on  the  platform  of  falsehood  and  deception ;  I 
find  nothing  to  recommend  it.  However  loud  its  advocates 
may  be  in  sounding  its  praises  asaninstrument  of  public  pros- 
perity, after  admitting  all  its  merits,  still  I  feel  no  respect 
for  an  agency  that  can^  at  best,  give  a  people  but  fiifty  per 
cent,  of  what  they  can  accomplish  without  it. 

Should  the  State  system  of  improvements  ever  be  adopted 
in  Texas,  I  hope  the  corporate  system  may  never  have  a  plaoe 
by  the  side  of  it.  The  two  are  incompatible,  and  war&re 
between  them  in  case  of  competition  inevitable.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  keep  the  public  mind  contented  under  the  best 
system  that  ever  existed,  where  a  powerful  and  active  infltt* 
ence  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  poison  it.  There  is  one  proposi- 
tion that,  if  adopted,  would  afford  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  corporate  imposition.  Let  us  adopt  a  constitutional 
provision,  making  the  stockholders  inall corporations,  created 
for  business  profit,  personally  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
company  ;  and  we  would  have  no  more  trouble  from  them 
than  we  should  from  mosquitoes  and  horse-flies,  when  the 
mercury  stood  at  zero. 

LORENZO  SHERWOOD. 


CAHAIS  AND  BAILWAT8. 


These  are  not  rivals ;  they  are  auxiliaries.  Up  to  this 
time,  canids  have  yielded  the  largest  profit  to  their  owners. 
In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  a  fair  trial  of  these  modern 
commercial  channels.  Her  canals  average  an  annual  income 
of  over  five  per  cent.,  while  her  railways  yield  but  three  six- 
tenths  per  cent.  .Railways  have  the  great  advantage  in  mo- 
nopolizing the  travel  and  the  freight  in  articles  of  small 
weight  and  great  value.  Railway  managers  have  sunk  mo- 
nev  by  carrying  freight  below  cost.  This  has  been  done, 
chiefly,  to  compete  with  water  channels.   It  has  also  been,  to 
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m  great  extent,  with  a  view  to  show  increased  gross  earnings. 
Great  deceptions  on  stockholders  have  been  practiced  in  this 
waj. 

I  have  compared  the  results  of  the  freight  business  of  six- 
teen of  the  principal  railroads  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, eight  in  each  State,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
2,314  miles,  and  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $138,000,000, 
with  the  New  York  canals  of  800  miles  in  length,  and  which 
I  suppose  have  cost  about  $40,000,000. 
The  nreight  carried,  one  mile,  by  sixteen  railroads,  last  year, 
was,  in  tons  -  -  -  -     359,488,837. 

The  freight  by  the  canals,  carried  one  mile,  du- 
ring the  season  of  navigation,  last  year,  was    668,659,043. 
Excess  by  the  800  miles  of  canal  over  the  2,300 

miles  of  the  sixteen  railroads  -  -   309,170,412. 

The  cost  of  carrying  one  ton  per  mile,  on  the  canals,  was 
eight  mills,  and  on  the  railroads  averaged  nearly  three 
cents.  Some  of  these  roads,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
carried  freight  below  cost ;  and  every  man  conversant  witii 
the  managementof  railroads  in  this  country,  a  few  years  past, 
knows  that  this  has  been  done  in  several  instances,  to  the 
extent  of  sinking  the  whole  capital  of  the  roads. 

The  canals  that  have  their  lake  termimnation  in  Tole^, 
need  only  to  be  well  managed  to  become  profitable  to  ^e 
owners  as  well  as  a  rich  blessing  to  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  In  private  hands,  they  would  be  so  at 
once.  Yours, 

J.  W.  SCOTT. 


THS  GOAl  FIELDS  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

The  coal  trade  is  likely  to  increase  so  rapidly,  and  become 
so  large  an  element  of  traffic,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
into  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand.  The  first  that  strikes 
US  is  the  remtlrkable  and  most  imi>ortant  fact,  that  the  Ohio 
valley  contains  (jyroporfiojially)  the  largest  coal  field  in  the 
world, 

1.  What  is  the  Ohio  valley?  The  Ohio  valley  compre- 
hends all  that  space  of  country  penetrated  and  watered  by  the 
Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  comprehends  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Western  Virginia,  all  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, up  to  the  narrow  rim  of  the  lakes,  and  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  comprehends  a  surface  of  about 
230,000  square  miles ;  and  on  that  surface  the  coal  basins,  or 
in  other  words,  the  surface  which  is  underlaid  with  coal  is, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  as  follows: 
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8q.  miles  surfttce.       Sq.  milefl  coal  snrfaoe. 

Western  PeniuylyanU 30,000  10,000 

Western  Virginia 35,000  18,000 

Ohio 35,000  10,000 

Indiana 33,000  7,500 

lllinow 40 ,000  35 ,  000 

Kentuckj 40,000  13,500 

Tennessee 40,000  5,000 

Aggregate 233,006  99,000 

The  above  surfaces  are  not  those  of  the  States  named,  but  of 
that  part  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  We  see,  then,  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  more  than  one-third  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
is  underlmd  toith  coal. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  the  production  of  coal  is,  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  what  it  ivtll  be.  The  present  production  of 
coal  in  the  Ohio  valley  is,  after  careful  investigation,  sup- 
posed to  be  as  follows : 


Bu 

Consumption  of  Pittsburg  for  all  purposes 22,300,000 

Exported  from  Pittsburg 14,400,000 

Consamption  of  WheeliDg 2,000,00i 

Product  of  Pomeroy  and  vicinity 7,000,000 

Received  at  Cleveland  from  Ohio  mines 3,000,000 

Product  of  Nelsonville 1 ,200,000 

Product  of  other  places  in  Ohio 3,000,000 

Product  of  Kentucky 2,000,000 

Product  of  Indiana 1 ,500,000 

Piodnct  of  Illinois 1 ,000,009 

Product  of  Tennessee 1 ,000,000 

Aggregate 58,400,000 

In  round  numbers,  we  produce  »iody  millions  of  bttshds  o< 
bituminous  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  But  what  is  that 
in  comparison  with  the  consumption  in  other  countries,  and 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  !  Let  us  look  at  the  ratio  of 
consumption  in  other  countries,  and  compare  it  with  our  own. 

Ratio. 

Great  Britain  -  -  -  -  -      34    to  1 

France      -  -  -  -  -  -3tol 

Belgium   -  -  -  -  -  -25tol 

Prusia       -  -  -  -  -  -ttol 

United  Stat-es  -  -  .     -  -  -        §1  to  1 

Ohio  valley  -  -  -  -  -      10    to  I 

This  shows  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley now  is  not  more  than  one-third  in  proportion  to  that  of 
Prance,  England  or  Belgium. 

This  is  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  wood  and  the  want  of 
capital  to  develop  the  mines.  But  these  obstacles  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  Wood  is  becoming  dear  in  the  commercial 
towns,  and  capital  is  fast  learning  that  mining  is  a  profitable 
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business.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  in 
which  the  proportion  of  coal  consumed  will  be  quite  as  high 
in  the  States  of  Ohio  valley  as  in  Belgium.  Besides  this,  it 
must  increase  likewise  with  the  increase  of  population.  Com- 
bining these,  so  as  to  advance  the  raiio^  in  the  proportion  of 
the  increased  population  for  the  next  thirty  years,  and  we 
have  the  increase  of  coal  consumed  as  follows,  viz : 

Population.  Ratio.  Con.  ofooaL 

In  1850 5,000,000  10  60,000,000 

lo  1860 8,000,000  13  104,000,00(^ 

In  1870 4 ^ 10,600,000  17  180,000,000 

In  1880 14,300,000  33  326,000,000 

This  will  probably  be  much  below  the  results  ;  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  manufSeicture,  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the 
central  western  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead, 
will  increase  population  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  above 
stated ;  and  the  same  cause  will  also  increase  more  rapidly 
the  ratio  of  consumption  to  population. — Railroad  Bee. 


THE  HIRELING  AND  THE  SLATE. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  an  extract  from  the  able  poem  of  William  J. 
Grayson,  of  South  Carolina,  entitled  *«  The  Hireling  and  the  Slave."    —  ■  —-  *^ 
'"Irevting  lately  obtained  the  work  complete  from  John  Russell,  of  Charleston* 
we  are  disposed  to  add  another  extract,  and  will  also  incorporate  the  preface  as  of 
general  interest  to  our  readers  : 

The  malignant  abuse  lavished  on  the  slaveholders  of 
America,  by  writers  in  this  country  and  England,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  but  in  one  way,  consistently  with  any  degree  of 
charitable  consideration  for  the  slanderers.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  thing  abused.  They  substitute  an  ideal  of 
their  own  contriving  for  the  reality.  They  regard  slavery 
as  a  system  of  chains,  whips  and  tortures.  They  consider 
its  abuses  as  its  necessary  condition,  and  a  cruel  master  its 
&ir  representative.  Mr.  Clarkson  took  up  the  subject,  origi- 
nally, as  a  fit  one  for  a  college  exercise  in  rhetoric,  and  it 
became  a  rhetorical  exercise  for  life  to  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers. With  these  people  the  cruelty  of  slavery  is  an  aflfair 
of  tropes  and  figures  only.  They  have  shown  as  little  re- 
gard for  truth,  fairness  and  common  sense,  as  they  would  do 
to  gather  all  the  atrocities  of  their  own  country  committed 
by  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
eervants,  priest  and  people,  and  denounce  these  several  rela- 
tions in  life  in  consequence  of  their  abuses. 

The  laborer  suffers  wrong,  abuse  and  cruelty  in  England^ 
but,  they  say,  it  is  against  the  law,  against  public  opinion  ; 
he  may  apply  to  the  courts  for  redress ;  these  are  open  to 
Wm.     Cruelty  to  the  slave  is  equally  against  the  law.     It  is 
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equally  condemped  by  public  opinion  ;  and  as  to  the  courtd 
of  law  being  open  to  the  pauper  hireling,  we  may  remember 
the  reply  of  Sheridan  to  a  similar  remark, — ^yes,  and  so  are 
the  London  hotels — justice  and  a  good  dinner,  with  cham- 
pagne, are  equally  within  his  reach.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  evils  incident  to  hireling  labor — ^because  there  are  severe, 
heartless,  grinding  employers  and  miserable  starving  hire- 
lings, it  were  proposed  to  abolish  hireling  labor,  it  would  be 
quite  as  just  and  logical  as  the  argument  to  abolish  slavery 
because  there  are  sufferings  among  slaves,  and  hard  hearti 
among  masters.  The  cruelty  or  suffering  is  no  more  a  neces* 
sary  part  of  the  one  system  than  of  the  other.  Notwith- 
standing its  abuses  and  miseries,  the  hireling  system  works 
beneficially  with  white  laborers  ;  and  so  also,  notwithstand- 
ing hard  masters,  slavery,  among  a  Christian  people,  is  ad« 
vantageous  to  the  negro.  To  attempt  to  establish  the  hire- 
ling system  with  Africans,  wojuld  be  as  wise  as  to  endeavor 
to  bestow  the  constitutional  government  of  England  on  Ashan- 
tee  or  Dahomey.  In  both  cases  there  would  be  an  equal 
amount  of  abstract  truth  and  practical  absurdity.  " — "^^^ 

Slavery  is  that  system  of  labor  which  exchanges  subsist-  \ 
ence  for  work,  which  secures  a  life-maintenance  from  the  > 
master  to  the  slave,  and  gives  a  life-»labor  from  the  dave  to  ^  j 
the  master.  The  slave  is  an  apprentice  for  life,  and  owes  his  j 
labor  to  his  master  ;  the  master  owes  support,  during  life,  to  j 
the  slave.  Slavery  is  the  negro  system  of  labor.  He  is  lazy  / 
and  improvident.  Slavery  makes  all  work,  and  it  ensures  / 
homes,  food  and  clothing  for  all.  It  permits  no  idleness, 
and  it  provides  for  sickness,  infancy  and  old  age.  It  allows 
no  tramping  or  skulking,  and  it  knows  no  pauperism.  - — ,.. 

This  is  the  whole  system  substantially.  All  cruelty  is  an  ^ 
abuse  ;  does  not  belong  to  the  institution  ;  is  now  punished 
and  may  be  in  time  prevented.  The  abuses  of  slavery  areas 
open  to  all  reforming  influences  as  those  of  any  other  civil, 
social,  or  political  condition.  The  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slave  is  as  marked  as  in  that  of  any  other  labor- 
ing class  in  the  world.  If  it  be  true  of  the  English  soldier 
or  sailor,  that  his  condition  has  been  ameliorated  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  is  quite  as  true  of  the  negro. 

If  slavery  is  subject  to  abuses,  it  has  its  advantages  also. 
It  establishes  more  permanent  and,  therefore,  kinder  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor.  It  removes  what  Stuart 
Mill  calls  '*  the  widening  and  embittering  feud  between  the 
class  of  labor  and  the  class  of  capital."  It  draws  the  rela- 
tion closer  between  master  and  servant.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  with  slavery,  as  a  laborer  for  whom  nobody  cares  or 
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provides.  Ohe  most  wretched  feature,  in  hireling  labor,  is 
the  isolated  miserable  creature  who  has  no  home,  no  work, 
no  food,  and  in  whom  no  one  is  particularly  interested.  This 
is  seen  among  hirelings  only:  f 

I  do  not  say  that  slaV^ar^  is  the  best  system  of  labor,  but 
only  that  it  is  the  best,  for  the  negro,  in  this  country.  In 
a  nation  composed  of  the  same  race  or  similar  races,  where 
the  laborer  is  intelligent,  industrious  and  provident,  money 
wages  may  be  better  than  subsistence.  Even  under  all  ad- 
vantages, there  are  great  defects  in  the  hireling  labor  system, 
for  which,  hitherto,  no  statesman  has  discovered  an  adequate 
remedy.  In  hireling  States  there  are  thousands  of  idlers, 
trampers,  poachers,  smugglers,  drunkards,  and  thieves,  who 
make  theft  a  profession.  There  are  thousands  who  suffer  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  from  inability  to  obtain  them. 
For  these  two  classes — those  who  will  not  work  and  those 
who  cannot — there  is  no  provision.  Among  slaves  there  are 
no  trampers,  idlers,  smugglers,  poachers,  and  none  suffer 
from  want.  Every  one  is  made  to  work,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  starve.  Slavery  doe^  for  the  negro  what  European 
schemers  in  vain  attempt  to  do  for  the  hireling.  It  secures 
work  and  subsistence  for  ^1.  It  secures  more  order  and 
subordftiation  also.*  The  master  is  a  commissioner  of  the 
poor,  on  every  plantation,  to  provide  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, houses,  for  his  people.  He  is  a  police  officer,  to  prevent 
idleness,  drunkenness,  theft,  or  disorder.  I  do  not  mean  by 
formal  appointment  of  law,  but  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to 
his  slaves.  There  is,  therefore,  no  starvation  among  slaves; 
there  are,  comparatively,  few  crimes.  If  there  are  paupers 
in  slave  States,  they  are  the  hirelings  of  other  countries,  who 
have  run  away  from  their  homes.  Pauperism  began,  with 
them,  when  serfage  was  abolished. 

But  you  must  confess,  it  is  said,  that  slavery  is  an  evil. 
True  enough,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  hireling's  hard 
labor  is  an  evil.  But  the  poet  tells  us  that  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  hard  labor,  ^'withouten  that  would 
come  a  heavier  bale;"  and  so  there  are  worse  things  for  the 
negro  than  slavery  in  a  Christian  land.  Archbishop  Hughes, 
in  his  late  visit  to  Cuba,  asked  the  Africans  if  they  wished  to 
return  to  their  native  country ;  the  answer  was  always  no. 
If  the  African  is  happier  here  than  in  his  own  country,  can 
we  say  that  for  him  the  establishment  of  slavery  is  an  evil? 

*  One  of  the  best  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the  hirelini;  laborer  is  the  pro- 
vision made  in  France,  of  houses  where  the  children  of  laborers  are  taken  in 
whei^  the  laborera  go  to  work  in  the  morning*,  are  carefully  attended  during  the 
day,  and  restored  to  the  parents  on  their  return  at  night — a  similar  provision  for 
the  care  of  children  is  found  on  every  plantation. 
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If  the  master  is  contented  with  his  part  in  the  system^  with 
what  reason  can  we  regard  it  as  an  evil,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned ?  Slaves  and  masters  are  equally  satisfied.  The  dis- 
contented are  those  who  are  neither. 

What  more  can  be  required  of  slavery,  in  reference  to  the 
negro,  than  has  been  done?  It  has  made  him,  irom  a  savage, 
an  orderly  and  efficient  laborer.  It  supports  him  in  comfort 
and  peace.  It  restrains  his  vices.  It  improves  his  mind, 
morals  and  manners.  It  instructs  him  in  Christian  know- 
ledge. 

But  the  quarrel  is  with  the  master,  and  the  design  is  to 
calumniate  and  injure  him.  And  why  this  attack  on  the 
master?  Who,  among  its  pretended  friends,  will  dare  to  say 
that  they  have  done  for  the  African  race  what  the  slave- 
holders of  North  America  have  done,  and  are  doing?  What 
abolitionist  has  bestowed  on  the  negro  the  same .  enduring 
patience,  the  same  useful  education,  the  same  care  and  at- 
tendance ?  Who,  among  them,  has  done,  or  given,  or  sacri-* 
ficed  as  much  ?  Under  the  master's  care,  the  miserable 
black  savage  has  been  fed,  clothed,  instructed  in  useAil  arts, 
and  made  an  important  contributor  to  the  business  and  en- 
joyments of  the  world.  What  have  the  abolitionists  done, 
what  have  they  given,  for  the  ne^o  race  ?  They  use  the 
slave  for  the  purposes  of  self-glorification  only,  indifferent 
about  his  present  or  future  condition.  They  are  ambitious 
to  bring  about  a  great  social  revolution — what  its  e£fect8 
may  be  they  do  not  care  to  inquire. 

AH  Christians  believe  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
directed  by  Providence  for  wise  and  good  purposes.  The 
coming  of  the  negro  to  North  America  makes  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  His  transportation  was  a  rude  mode  of  emi- 
gration ;  the  only  practicable  one  in  his  case  ;  not  attended 
with  more  wretchedness  than  the  emigrant  ship  often  ex- 
hibits even  now,  notwithstanding  the  passenger  law.  What 
the  purpose  of  his  coming  is,  we  may  not  presume  to  judge. 
But  we  can  see  much  pood  already  resulting  from  it — good 
to  the  negro,  in  his  improved  condition  ;  to  the  country 
whose  rich  fields  he  has  cleared  of  the  forest  and  made  pro- 
ductive in  climates  unfit  for  the  labour  of  the  white  man  ;  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  in  furnishing,  as  it  may  ultimately, 
the  only  means  for  civilizing  its  people. 

The  end  of  slavery  then  would  seem  to  be,  present  good 
to  the  slave  himiself,  to  the  country  in  which  he  labours  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  future  good  to  his  race.  Whether 
Mr.Clarkson  or  Lord  Carlisle  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  pleased  divine  Providence  to  bring  all 
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tiiis  about,  the  erent  will  probably  be  the  same.  It  mvj 
be  doubted  whether  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends  oouU 
have  administered  the  affiurs  of  the  world  more  wisely,  what- 
ever our  opinion  may  be  of  their  wisdom  or  benevolence. 
As  they  will  never  have  the  power  to  try,  this  must  remabi 
among  the  other  uns^led  questions  that  perplex  the  inge- 
nuity of  mankind. 

There  is,  however,  a  plain,  practicable  mode  in  which 
these  anti-slavery  zealots  may  confer  freedom  on  thousands, 
year  after  vear,  without  offence  to  any  party.  The  plan  is 
simple  and  easy.  Let  them  show  their  sympathy  for  the 
negro,  not  by  doquent  sjpeeches,  but  more  eloquent  acts ;  not 
with  sentiment,  but  with  sovereigns.  They  can  buy  any 
number  of  negroes  and  carry  them  where  they  please.  For 
sndh  a  purpose  their  government  would  not  object.  Effici^at 
laborers  are  wanted  in  the  West  Indies.  Here  is  a  ready 
way  to  procure  them.  They  may,  in  this  manner,  bestow 
freedom  on  many  of  the  slaves  of  America,  confer  a  benefit 
on  tlttir  colonies,  and  gratify  their  own  excited  sensibilities 
with  something  more  than  unprofitable  words.  They  feel 
profoundly  for  the  negro,  let  them  feel  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  a  year.  This  would  be  better  than  bringing  coolies 
from  Asia,  and  negroes  from  Africa,  by  a  system  of  very 
doubtfril  character.  It  would  convince  liie  world  that  their 
sympathy  is  an  honest  one,  and  not  the  offspring  of  vanity 
or  arrogance. 

An  ingenious  lady  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  very  admirable 
letter,  has  made  a  similar  proposal  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land. But  her  grace  is  a  near  relation  of  the  priest,  in  the 
&ble,  who  refrised  a  half  crown  to  a  supplicant,  but  was 
ready  enough  to  give  him  a  blessing.  The  abolitionists  all 
belong  to  this  benevolent  class  of  world-menders,  who  are 
willing,  at  all  times,  to  help  everybody,  if  it  cost  them  no 
more  than  pretty  phrases. 

In  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
hireling  in  Europe— of  England  especially — I  have  no  feel- 
ing but  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  paupers,  and  intend 
no  reproach  to  their  country.  .  I  venerate  England  as  the 
great  mother  of  nations,  as  our  teacher  in  law,  literature, 
civil  and  political  liberty.  The  fitcts  relating  to  the  poverty, 
vice,  brutality,  and  ignorance  of  the  British  laborer  are 
taken,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  attached,  from  English 
authorities — ^they  can  be  multiplied  a  himdred  fold.  In  ad- 
verting to  th^n,  I  have  merely  desired  to  show  that  there 
is  a  poor  and  suffering  class  in  all  countries — the  richest  and 
most  civilized  not  excepted — ^laborers  who  get  their  daily 
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Inread  1)y  daily  work,  and  that  the  slave  ifl  as  well  provided 
for  as  any  other.  The  poor  we  shall  have  with  us  always, 
Bnd  whether  the  poor  hireling  or  the  poor  slave  is  most  the 
object  of  pity,  or  subject  of  distress,  is  the  only  question  pro- 
posed, and  the  true  one  at  issue. 

In  comparing  their  several  conditions  no  contempt  is  im- 
plied, certainly  none  intended,  for  the  situation  of  the  hire- 
Bng  poor.  All  honest  labor  is  worth  of  honor — iAnA  of  the 
fttitiinil  slave  not  less  so  than  any  other.  Moralists  are  ao- 
<ni8tomed  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  evils  of  the  highest 
4ind  lowest,  the  palace  and  cottage — what  forbids  us  to  do  so 
with  the  good  and  ill  of  the  two  humblest  stations  of  civil- 
ized Ufe? 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  invite  public  attention 
again  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  if  the  subject  be  trite, 
it  is  also  of  incalculable  and  unceasing  interest.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  diversify  the  mode,  if  not  the  matter,  of  the 
4irgument,  by  throwing  the  remarks  offered  into  verse.  I 
have  done  so,  not  only  for  the  reason  assi^ed,  but  with  the 
^ditional  purpose  of  offering  some  variety  to  the  poetic 
forms  that  are  almost  universally  prevalent.  The  poetry  of 
the  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  subtle  and  transcendental  in 
its  character.  Every  sentiment,  reflection,  or  description  is 
wrought  into  elaborate  modes  of  expression,  from  ranote 
and  mnciful  analogies.  The  responses  of  the  muses  have 
become  as  mystical,  and  sometimes  as  obscure,  as  those  of 
more  ancient  oracles,  and  disdain  the  older  and  homelier 
forms  of  English  verse.  ^ 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  return  to  the  more  sober  style 
of  an  earlier  period  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  experiment 
on  the  public  taste.  The  fashion  in  dress  and  flirniture,  now 
And  then,  goes  back  a  century  or  two,  why  not  the  Cushion  in 
verse?  The  school  of  Drjrden  and  Pope  is  not  entirely  for- 
gotten. May  we  not  imitate  the  poetry  of  Queen  Anne's 
time  as  well  as  the  tables  and  chairs?  The  common  measure 
of  that  period,  applied  to  a  didactic  subject,  may  diversify 
the  dishes  presented  to  the  public  and  provide  for  its  appetite 
the  same  tind  of  relief  that  bread  and  butter  or  beef  and 
pudding  would  offer  after  a  long  indulgence  in  more  refined 
«nd  elaborate  dishes.  The  most  fastidious  appetite  may 
tolerate  an  occasional  change  of  diet,  and  exchange  dainties 
lor  plainer  fare. 
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THE  INDIAN  AND  THE  SLATE— TIE  PAEALLEL.  ETF 

To  other  gfriefs  that  chan^ful  life  supplies, 
Qrwk  of  a  rac  ,  awakened  Memory  flies, 
And  backward  as  she  turns  her  thoughtful  view, 
The  vanished  Indian  seems  to  live  anew  ; 
Low  voices  whisper  round  from  stream  and  bay, 
The  mournful  ule  of  nations  passed  awaj ; 
And  names,  like  spirits  of  the  buried  race, 
Of  phiintive  sweetness,  tell  their  dwelling  place ; 
On  every  isle,  in  every  field  and  wood, 
Shells  show,  in  heaps,  where  once  the  wigwam  stood ; 
Spear  points  of  flint  and  arrow  heads  are  found. 
Fragments  of  pottery  strew  the  haunted  ground. 
And  barrows  broad,  with  ancient  trees  o'erspread, 
Still  hold  the  relics  of  the  warrior  dead — 
Relics  of  tribes  and  nations  that  of  yore 
Welcomed  the  Saxon  stranger  to  the  shore  ; 
Then  masters  of  the  land,  with  matchless  skill. 
They  chased  the  deer,  by  valley,  plain  and  hill, 
Through  gloomy  forests  sought  a  nobler  game, 
And  won,  with  pride,  the  warrior's  sterner  fame ; 
Where  moose  and  elk,  their  fragrant  forest  borne 
In  wastes  of  fir  by  Madawaska  roam  ; 
Where,  on  his  breast,  Potomac  loves  to  trace 
The  Patriot's  home  and  hallowed  resting-place ; 
In  quiet  beauty,  where  Saluda  flows ; 
Catawba  rushes  from  his  mountain  snows ; 
Through  the  lost  Eden  of  the  Cherokee, 
Where  Tallapoosa  seeks  the  Southern  sea : 
Where  slow  Oscilla  winds  his  gentler  tides, 
Ev  cypress  shadow  where  Suwannee  glides ; 
Where,  crowned  with  woods,  the  Apalachians  rise, 
The  Blue  Ridge  blends  ita  summit  with  the  skies, 


Long  rolling  waves  break  foaming  from  the  deep. 

And  Erie's  ocean  thunders  down  the  steep ; 

Lords  of  the  lake,  the  shore,  the  stream,  the  wood, 

Painted  and  plumed,  the  giant  warriors  stood. 

With  presents  filled  the  feeble  stranger's  hand. 

And  hailed  his  coming  to  the  red  man's  land  ; 

Now  from  these  homes  expelled,  in  seeming  rest, 

A  hopeless  remnant,  cowering  in  the  west. 

They  linger  till  the  surge  of  millions  come 

To  sweep  them  headlong  from  their  transient  home : 

Vainly  the  gentle  wish,  the  gen 'reus  strive 

To  save  the  helpless  wanderers  that  survive. 

Lore  them  fh>m  sloth,  from  ignorance  and  strife, 

And  make  them  learn  the  social  arts  of  life ; 

In  vain,  with  adverse  will,  the  Indian  tries 

To  win  the  bread  that  toil  or  art  supplies. 

Like  their  wild  woods,  before  the  Saxon's  sway, 

The  native  nations  wither  and  decay  ; 

The  same  their  doom,  where  wars  the  forest  sweep. 

Like  winter  torrents  rushing  to  the  deep, 

Or  where  the  tides  of  peace  more  slowly  eat 

As  sure  a  passage  to  their  last  retreat ; 

Where'er  their  lot,  with  Puritan  or  Friend, 

Friendship  and  hatred  bring  one  common  end ; 

Chieftain  and  brave  have  vanished  from  the  scene, 

And  Memory  hardly  tells  that  they  have  been. 

Such,  too,  the  fate  the  negro  must  deplore. 
If  slavery  guard  his  subject  race  no  more, 
If  by  weak  friends  or  vicious  counsels  led 
To  change  his  blessings  for  the  hireling's  bread. 
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Cheated  by  idle  hopes,  he  vainly  tries 

To  tempt  the  fortune  that  his  strength  denies, 

Qnits  the  safe  port,  deserts  the  peaceful  shore, 

An  unknown  sea  of  peril  to  explore  ; 

Hard  the  long  toil  the  hireUng  bread  to  gain, 

Slight  is  his  power  life's  battle  to  maintain ; 

And  war's  swift  sword,  or  peace,  with  slow  decay, 

Most,  like  the  Indian,  sweep  his  race  away. 

Swift  is  the  doom,  where  temperate  climes  invite 
To  fruitfol  soils  the  labors  of  the  white ; 
Where  no  foul  vapour  taints  the  morning  air. 
And  bracing  frosts,  his  wasted  strength  repair ; 
Where  Europe's  hordes,  from  home  and  hunger  fled, 
Task  every  nerve  and  readv  art  for  bread, 
Rush  to  each  work,  the  cafls  for  labor  yield, 
And  bear  no  sable  brother  in  the  field  ; 
There  in  suburban  dens  and  human  sties. 
In  foul  exceeses  sunk,  the  negro  lies ; 
A  moral  pestilence  to  taint  and  stain. 
His  life  a  curse,  his  death  a  social  gain  ; 
Debased,  despised,  the  Northern  I^riah  knows 
lie  shares  no  good  that  liberty  bestows  ; 
Spumed  from  her  gifts,  with  each  successive  year. 
In  drunken  want,  his  numbers  disappear. 

In  tropic  climes,  where  Nature's  bounteous  hand 
Pours  ceaseless  blessings  on  the  teeming  land, 
And  with  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  she  bestows. 
Fierce  fevers  lurk,  the  white  man's  deadliest  foes, 
More  safe  the  negro  seems — his  sluggish  race 
Luxuriates  in  the  hot  congenial  place — 
A  Lotus  bearing  paradise,  that  flows 
With  all  the  lazv  joys  the  negro  knows  ; 
Where  all  day  long  beneath  the  Tamarisk  shade, 
Stretched  on  nis  back  in  scanty  garb  arrayed. 
With  sated  appetite,  in  sensual  ease. 
Fanned  into  slumber  by  the  listless  breeze, 
A  careless  life  of  indolence  he  livef. 
Fed  by  the  fruits  perpetual  summer  fives  : 
Tet  here,  nnguided  by  Caucasian  skill, 
Unurged  to  labor  by  a  master  will, 
Abandoned  to  his  native  sloth  that  knows 
No  state  so  blest  as  undisturbed  repose. 
With  no  restraint,  that  struggling  virtue  needs. 
With  every  vice,  that  lazy  pleasure  breeds, 
His  life,  to  savage  indolence  he  yields, 
To  weeds  and  jungle,  the  deserted  fields ; 
Where  once  the  mansion  rose,  the  garden  smiled, 
Where  art  and  labor  tamed  the  tropic  wild^ 
Their  hard  wrought  trophies  sink  into  decay, 
The  wilderness  affain  resumes  its  sway. 
Rank  weeds  displace  the  labors  of  the  spade, 
And  reptiles  crawl  where  joyous  infants  played. 

Such  now  the  negro's  life,  such  wrecks  appear 
Of  former  affluence,  industry,  and  care. 
On  Hayti's  plains,  where  once  her  golden  stores 
Gave  their  best  commerce  to  the  Galliu  shores ; 
While  yet  no  foul  revolt  or  servile  Btrifo 
Marred  the  calm  tenor  of  the  negro's  life, 
And  lured  his  mind— with  mimicry  elaie 
Of  titled  nobles  and  imperial  sUte — 
iTom  useful  labor  savHge  wars  to  wage, 
To  glut  with  massacre  a  demon's  ra^re, 
Forget  the  Christian   in  the  pngan  rite. 
And  serve  a  negro  master  for  a  white. 
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But  eyen  in  climes  like  this,  a  fiUed  power, 
In  patient  ambush,  waits  the  comingr  hour, 
When  from  their  hoyels  war  and  want  shall  drife 
New  hordes  of  hunger  from  the  swarming  hive, 
And  Europe's  multitudes  again  demand 
Its  boundless  riches  from  the  willing  land 
That  now,  in  vain  luxuriance,  idl^  lies. 
And  yields  no  harvests  to  the  genial  skies ; 
Then  shall  the  Ape  of  Empire  meet  its  doom. 
Black  peer  and  prince  their  ancient  tasks  resume. 
Renounce  the  mimicries  of  war  and  state. 
And  useful  labor  strive  to  emulate, 

Why  peril  then  the  nejp^o's  humble  joys. 
Why  make  him  free,  if  freedom  but  destroys? 
Why  take  him  from  that  lot  that  now  bestows 
More  than  the  negro  elsewhere  ever  knows — 
Home,  clothinff,  food,  light  labor,  and  content, 
Childhood  in  play,  and  age,  in  quiet  spent, 
To  vex  his  life  with  factious  strife  and  broil. 
To  crush  his  nature  with  unwonted  toil. 
To  see  him,  like  the  Indian  tribes,  a  prey 
To  war  or  peace,  destruction  or  decay? 

Not  such  his  fate,  Philanthropy  replies. 
His  horoscope  is  drawn  from  happier  skies ; 
Bonds  soon  shall  cease  to  be  the  n^ro's  lot. 
Mere  race  distinctions  shall  be  all  forgot, 
And  white  and  bUck  amalgamatinc^,  prove 
The  charms,  that  Stone  admires,  of  mongrel  love ; 
I^ise  the  lines  that  erring  nature  draws 
To  sever  races,  and  rescind  her  laws ; 
Reverse  the  rule  that  stupid  farmers  heed. 
And  mend  the  higher  by  the  coarser  breed ; 
Or  prove  the  world's  Ion?  history  fiilse,  and  find 
Wit,  wisdom,  genius  in  uie  negro  mind  ; 
If  not  intended  thus,  in  time,  to  blend 
In  one  bronze  colored  breed — what  then  the  end? 
What  purposed  good,  like  that  which  brought  before 
The  Hebrew  seer  to  Nile's  mysterious  shore. 
Brings  the  dusk  children  of  the  burning  zone 
To  toil  in  fields  and  forests  not  their  own? 

They  come  where  summer  suns  intensely  blaze, 
And  delt  and  Saxon  shun  the  fatal  ray^ ; 
Whereby  savannas  bloom,  wild  forests  rise. 
And  prairies  spread  beneath  unwholeebme  skies; 
Where  Mississippi's  broad  alluvial  I^nds 
Demand  the  labor  of  unnumbered  bands. 
With  promised  gifls,  from  endless  hill  and  vale. 
From  field's  whose  riches  mock  the  traveller's  tale 
Where  nature  blossoms  in  her  tropic  pride. 
All  bounties  given,  but  health  alone  denied  ; 
They  come  to  cleave  the  forest  from  the  plain. 
From  the  rank  soil  to  rear  the  golden  grain, 
The  wealth  of  hill  and  valley  to  disclose. 
Make  the  wild  desert  blossom  as  the  rose^ 
To  all  the  world  unwonted  blessings  give. 
The  naked  clothe,  and  bid  the  starving  live  ; 
Where  Amazon's  imperial  valley  lies 
Untamed  and  basking  under  tropic  skies 
They  come,  bis  secret  treasures  to  unfold — 
Spices,  and  silks,  and  gems,  and  countless  gold; 
For  fields  of  cane,  his  matted  woods  displace, 
For  flocks  and  henls  exchange  the  reptile  race 
With  tower  and  city  crown  the  ocean  stream, 
And  make  his  valley  one  Arcadian  drsam. 
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Slavef  of  the  plough— when  dulj  talked  they  brinf  i 
Like  the  swart  genii  of  the  lamp  and  ring. 
Their  priceleea  gifts— their  labors  yield  in  time, 
Unbounded  blessings  to  their  native  clime  ; 
Though  round  it,  darkly,  clouds  and  mists  have  rolled 
Of  sloth  and  ignorance,  for  years  untold  ; 
Still,  in  the  ftiture,  faith's  prophetic  eye, 
Beyond  the  cloud,  discerns  the  promised  sky ; 
See  happier  lands  their  sable  thousands  pour. 
Missions  of  love,  on  Congo's  suppliant  shore, 
Skilled  in  each  useful  civiliziuff  art, 
IVith  all  the  power  that  knowledge  can  impart, 
O'er  the  wild  deep,  whose  heaving  billows  seem 
Bridged  for  their  passasre  by  assisting  steam. 
To  Africa,  their  fatherland,  they  go, 
Law,  industry,  instruction,  to  bestow ; 
To  pour,  from  western  skies,  religious  light. 
Drive  from  each  hiil  or  vale  its  pagan  rite. 
Teach  brutal  hordes  a  nobler  life  to  plan. 
And  change,  at  last,  the  savage  to  the  man. 

Ezidting  millions,  through  tneir  native  land, 
From  Gambia's  river,  to  Angola's  strand. 
Where  Niger's  fountain  head  the  traveller  shuns. 
And  moantain  snows  are  bright  with  tropic  suns. 
See  spreading  inward  from  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Industrial  skUl  and  arts  unknown  before ; 
Through  their  broad  vallies  populous  cities  rise. 
With  gilded  domes,  and  spires  that  court  the  skies. 
Forests,  for  countless  years  the  tiger's  lair, 
Yield  their  glad  acres  to  the  shining  shear ; 
Where  once,  along  tlie  interroinabM  plain. 
The  weary  traveller  dragged  his  steps  with  pain. 
In  iron  lines  continuous  roads  proceed. 
And  steam  outstrips  the  ostrich  in  its  speed  ; 
Tirabuctoo'ii  towers  and  fabled  walls,  that  seem 
The  fiibric  only  of  a  traveller's  dream,  -^ . 

Spread  a  broad  mart,  where  commerce  brings  her  stores. 
Of  gems  and  gold,  from  earth's  remotest  shores; 
Wealth,  art,  refinement,  follow  in  her  train. 
Learning  applauds  a  new  Augustan  reign, 
To  tropic  suns  her  fVuits  and  flowers  unfold. 
And  Lybia  hails,  at  last,  her  age  of  gold. 

For  these  great  ends  hath  Heaven^  supreme  command 
Brought  the  olack  savage  from  his  native  land. 
Trains  for  each  purpose  his  barbarian  mind. 
By  slavery  tamed,  enlightened,  and  refined ; 
Instructo  him  from  a  master  race  to  draw 
Wise  modes  of  polity  and  forms  of  Uw, 
Imbues  his  soul  with  faith,  his  heart  with  love. 
Shapes  all  his  life  by  dictates  from  above. 
And,  to  a  grateflil  world,  resolves  at  last 
The  puzzling  ouestion  of  all  ages  past. 
Revealing  to  the  Christian's  gladdened  eves, 
How  gospel  light  may  dawn  from  Lybia  *&  skies, 
Dimrse  the  mista  that  darken  and  deprave, 
And  ^ine  with  power  to  civilize  and  save. 

Let  then  the  master  still  his  course  pursue, 
"With  heart  and  hope  "  perform  his  mission  too; 
Heaven's  ruling  power  confest,  with  patient  oare, 
The  end  subserve,  the  fitting  means  prepare. 
In  faith  unshaken,  guide,  restrain,  command. 
With  strong  and  steady,  yet  indulgent  hand. 
Justly,  "as  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 
His  task  perform— the  negro's  wanta  supply  ; 
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The  negro's  hand  to  utefhl  arts  incline, 
His  tamd  enlarge,  bis  moral  sense  refine  ; 
With  gospel  truth  his  simple  heart  engage, 
To  his  dull  eyes  unseal  its  sacred  page, 
By  gradual  steps,  his  feebler  nature  raise, 
Deserve,  if  not  receive,  the  ffood  man's  praise ; 
Tbe  &ctiooB  knave  de^,  and  meddling  fool, 
The  pulpit  brawler  ana  his  lawless  tool. 
Scorn  the  ^rave  cant,  the  supercilious  sneer, 
The  mawliish  sentiment,  and  maudlin  tear ; 
Assured  that  God  all  human  power  bestows. 
Controls  its  uses,  and  its  purpose  knows. 
And  that  each  lot  on  eartn  to  mortals  given, 
Its  duties  duly  done,  is  blest  of  Heaven. 


DNTTERSITT  OF  TIRGINIi 

The  prosperity  of  this  institution,  says  the  Southern  TimeSy 
is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  instances  of  southern  progress. 
It  has  risen  rapidly,  within  a  few  years  past,  in  public  fiivor 
as  well  as  State  estimation,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  now,  all 
things  considered,  its  superior  in  the  country.  Located  in 
one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  land,  where  the  natural  and 
social  advantages  are  unsurpassed,  it  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  valuable  schools  within  reach  of 
southern  young  men.  We  have  been  pleased  to  note  in 
several  northern  papers  a  recognition  of  the  unusual  merits 
of  this  institution,  and  especially  their  appreciation  of  its 
moral  advantages.     Few  schools  can  compare  with  it  in  this 

E articular.  Of  late  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
ave  been  young  men  of  decided  moral  or  religious  character. 
Reliable  men  have  informed  us,  that  the  best  social  influences 
prevail  in  the  institution  and  that  the  deportment  of  the 
students  is  much  above  that  of  most  of  our  colleges. 

We  give  ian  extract  from  a  long  article  about  the  Univer- 
sity in  a  leading  New  York  journal : 

Of  the  466  students  attending  the  university,  you  will  observe  that  a  little  less 
than  two'(hird$  are  from  Viigmia,  and  that  of  other  States,  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  are  the  laigest  contributors.  This,  I  observe,  was  also  the  case  in 
'51-'2,  and  '53- '3. 

The  impression  used  to  exist — and  still  exists  to  some  extent — that  an  trre* 
lif^out  ii^tunct  was  exercised  at  the  university.  And  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  a  professor  from  a  southern  college  received  from  me,  with  great 
'  apparent  incredulity,  the  statement  that  there  was  nothing  at  the  university  of 
1  the  irregularity,  or  violence,  or  disorder  which  he  seemed  to  think  prevailed  there. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  impression  that  sliooting  the  professors  was  a  very  frequent 
event,  and  that  mobs  snd  insurrections  occurred  as  oflen  as  in  Mexico.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  that  f  doubt  if  so  much  good  order  prevails  at  the  great  majority 
of  colleges  in  the  Union  as  is  found  at  the  university.  With  fbur  or  five  hundred 
students — all  living  almost  tn  masse— one-third  of  them  from  the  extreme  south 
and  fur  from  home — coming  to  Virginia  rather  through  form  than  (in  general) 
with  the  idea  of  studying — any  disturbance  at  this  institution  is  the  rarest  thing. 
Not  only  is  any  act  of  violence  uncommon,  but  in  the  adjoining  village — whicn 
in  the  way  of  noise  and  nocturnal  uproar,  lies  at  their  mercy — any  noise  in  the 
streets  is  extremely  unfrequent. 
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The  preeent  annual  imnortation  of  |f  uano  into  the  United  States  amounts  in 
▼alue  to  about  $10,000,(M)0.  This  article  has  become  one  of  general  use  bj 
fumen  and  gardeners.  Since  its  character  as  a  most  Taluable  fertilizer  has  be- 
come firmly  established,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  com- 
pounds of  similar  properties ;  and  we  think  that  the  impression  widely  prevails 
that  these  artificial  products  have  also  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  or  refen- 
erating  worn-out  land,  or  at  least  improving  it.  This  has  been  tiie  cose  only  to 
a  Hmited  extent.  Many  fiurmers  who  have  tried  Uiese  *<  fertilizers  "  have  aban- 
doned them,  and  now  use  guano  in  addition  to  ordinary  manure.  We  learn  from 
the  beet  authority  that  the  annual  consumption  of  Peruvian  guano  alone  is  three 
times  as  great  as  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  fertili- 
xers,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  valuable,  but  none  can- supersede  guano. 

The  word  "  guano  *'  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  '*  huano,"  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  word  **  huanu;'*  signifying  excrement.  It  was  used  as  a 
mannre  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  and  the  Spaniards  learned  its  use  fVom  the  Pe- 
ruvians. The  chief  source  from  which  the  article  now  in  commerce  is  taken  is 
the  Chincha  klands,  off  Peru.  There,  immense  deposits  have  been  formed  throuffh 
many  centuries  by  countless  flocks  of  seabirds,  which  still  f^quent  the  islancb, 
but  not  in  such  numbers  as  formerly — the  great  concourse  of  ships  having  driven 
most  of  them  awav.  These  deposits  are  regularly  stratified,  and  are  of  a  dark 
raddish  color,  but  Usfhter  on  the  surface.  Under  the  sun-baked  crust  of  the  sur- 
fiice  the  birds  scratch  deep  oblique  holes  in  which  they  lay  their  effgs,  so  that  the 
upper  layer  thus  has  a  completely  honey-combed  appearance.  Guano  also  con- 
tains decomposed  egg-shells,  and  the  bones  and  remains  of  fish,  brought  by  the 
old  birds  to  their  young.  The  Chincha  article  is  considered  the  best  on  account 
of  its  extreme  dryness,  as  the  rain  never  falls  upon  those  islands.  But  there  are 
many  other  localities  whence  guano  is  or  may  be  obtained.  Such  are  the  islands 
directly  south  of  the  Chinchas,  BatUsta  and  San  Gallen  *,  the  Lobos  islands ; 
various  points  along  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  Mexico  ;  the  Triangle  Is- 
land, near  Yucatan;  Bird  Island,  westof  Gaudaloupe;  differentparts  of  Africa,  &c. 

The  Chinchas  are  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  much  alike  in  their  general  formation  and  appearance,  lying  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  separated  by  channels  about  one  mile  in  breadth.  Thev  are  natu- 
rally bare  rocks,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  of  any  sort.  The  nortnem  island 
is  somewhat  the  largest  of  the  three,  which  average  two  miles  in  circumference. 
Each  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  inequalities  of  the 
original  surface  having  been  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  ^ano,  the  cuttings 
of  which  vary  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  fbet.  Their  upper  surfaces 
are  fix>m  100  to  150  feet  above  the  water.  Around  their  bases  little  promonto- 
ries jut  out,  in  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  has  formed  many  caverns^the  resort 
cf  sea-lions  ;  and  whales  are  fre(|uently  seen  gamboling  about  the  islands.  The 
eastern  side  of  each  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of  which  the 
ffuano  slopes  toward  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  a  rocky  elevation  ;  and 
&om  this  point  there  is  a  genUe  slope  to  the  western  shore,  the  guano  continuing 
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to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water.  The  steepness  of  the  clifis  that  form  the 
shore  and  the  great  depth  of  water  (seven  &thoni8  close  in)  afford  great  facilities 
for  loading  vessels. 

The  m(^e  of  loading  is  usually  as  follows :  A  ship  first  takes  in  by  her  boats 
enough  guano  to  ballast  her,  and  approaches  to  a  point  of  the  coast  where  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  is  shot  down  the  cliff  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Some 
vessels  (chiefly  the  smaller  ones)  load  entirely  from  boats.  On  the  top  of  the 
cliff  are  deep  bins  containing  from  100  to  500  tons  of  guano,  made  of  long  poles 
firmly  bound  together  and  interwoven  with  ropes  and  chains.  These  are  wide 
and  open  at  the  top,  but  diminishing  in  size  toward  their  lower  end,  which  is  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  precipice.  To  this  is  fitted  a  canvass  chute  or  pipe,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  which  extends  down  100  feet  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Through 
this  chute  the  £uano  passes  in  a  continuous  stream  of  tremendous  force,  at  tae 
rate  of  from  1(H)  to  4(X)  tons  per  day.  The  bin  is  filled  by  Chinese  coolies  and 
the  Peruvian  convicts.  A  year  since  there  were  about  300  of  the  former,  but 
their  number  was  then  rapidly  diminishing  by  ill  treatment.  Each  man  is  com- 
pelled to  bring  to  the  chute  five  tons  daily,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  is  punished 
by  negro  drivers  with  the  whip.  The  barbarity  used  towards  these  coolies,  who 
were  enslaved  by  treachery,  is  almost  unparalleled.  There  are  about  100  of  the 
convicts. 

It  is  only  about  twelve  years  since  these  deposits  became  of  commercial  im- 
portance ;  and  in  this  period  they  have  proved  a  source  of  ffreat  wealth  to  the 
government  of  Peru,  which  is  now  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  amount  of  its  revenue  from  this  source  for  1854  and  1855,  as 
stated  in  the  last  Treasury  Budget,  is  estimated  at|8,600,000.  It  sells  the  privi- 
lege of  loading  vessels  for  about  f  19  a  ton.  There  are  fi^quently  over  one  hun- 
dred vemels  engaged  in  loading  at  the  same  time,  and  as  each  vessel  receives  but 
one  **  measure  at  its  "  tum,^'  the  period  occupied  in  loading  is  several  weeks. 
The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  total  amount  of  deposits  on  theee  islands. 
In  the  fiill  of  1853  the  Peruvian  government  employed  a  corps  of  enginean, 
headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Paraguet,  to  measure  their  areas  ;  and  their  reports  were 
printed  in  London,  with  lithographic  illustrations.  Of  this  return  we  have  this 
summary : 

Tons  of  meaBurement. 

On  the  northern  island 4,189,477 

On  the  middle  island 2,518,948 

On  the  southern  island 5,689,675 

Total 12,376,100 

This  is  to  be  increased  one-third  as  the  differenoe  made  by  breaking  it  up  and 
forming  tons  of  weight,  as  shipped,  or  in  all  16,501,466  tons.  This  is  probably  a 
correct  estimate,  and  shows  that  previous  estimates  were  too  large. 

The  total  quantity  exported  is  not  definitely  known.  The  matest  Quantity 
has  been  taken  from  the  northern  island  ;  the  middle  island  has  oeen  moderately 
worked  ;  and  the  southern  island  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  access,  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  The  fbllowing  is  a  semi-official  statement  of  the  exports 
in  three  years : 


To  l^ngland, tons •.*.tt«*i-«-'tr*t*«rr 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

102,421 

150,653 
38,371 

160,000 
32,000 
28,500 

To  tlM^United  States,  tons ....••• 

14,250 
1,681 

To  France   ti»     ions 

• 

ToUl 

118,352 

169,024 

220,500 

Since  1852  our  trade  in  the  article  has  become  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  w 
likely  to  exceed  it  hereafter. 
The  whole  amount  of  guano  imported  into  England  fh>m  1841  to  1852,  both 
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incloflive,  wu  1,356,107  tons,  m  shown  by  the  following  statement,  in  whieh  the> 
imports  from  Peru  are  separately  given : 


Year. 


1841. 
1643. 
1643. 
1844. 


1845. 

1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


1841-'4. 


1845-'52 

ToUl  importation  1841- *52  . 


From  Peru. 


The  statistic 
these  yea 
hand. 


14,450 
33,410 
57,783 
61,055 
73,567 
95,083 
199,733 
86,393 


610,353 


Other  coun- 
tries. 


al  details  of 
rs  are  not  at 


368,850 
66,793 
35,630 
10,359 
9,871 
31,843 
43,383 
43,596 


490,333 


Total. 


2,881 

30,398 

30,003 

104,351 


157,533 

383,300 

89,203 

83,392 

71,414 

83,438 

116,93S 

343,014 

139,880 


1,100,575 
1,358,107 


For  the  year  1849  we  have  the  particular  statement  of  the  several  countries 
(fom  whicn  importations  were  made,  as  follows  : 


Name  of  couiitriee. 


Tons. 


Africa,  West  Coast . 
Africa,  East  Coast.. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Norway 

France 


Name  of  countries. 


Patagonia 

Chili 

Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Total  tons  . . . 


Tons. 


1,945 

4,311 

73,567 

83,438 


The  following  table  presents  the  guano  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
iz  fiscal  years,  each  ending  30th  June : 


Tears. 


184g-'49 

1849-'50 

1850-'51 

1851-'52. 

1852-'53 

1853-*54 

l84S-'54 

Tetriy  average 


Total 
Imports. 


Torn, 
31,343 
11,740 
97,881 
50,054 
38,034 
175,849 


394,801 
65,800 


Total 
Exports. 


T<ms. 

3 

4 

1,138 

480 

348 

386 


2,299 


Home 
consumption. 


Tons. 
21,240 
11,736 
96,753 
49,624 
37,686 
175,463 


393,502 
66,417 
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The  ooimtries  (torn  whicJi  the  principal  importations  were  made  during  the 
last  three  fiscal  years  were  : 


Name  of  countries. 


1851-*52. 


I 
1853-'53.    1853-*54.  |  ToUl. 


Peru 

Chili 

Buenos  Ayres,  &c 

Uru^ay 

Brazil 

(South  America  generally 

,N<ew  Granada 

iBflUish  North  America.. . 
.Africa 


Tons. 

39,567 
1,710 
220 
1,345 
1,928 
4,281 

""577 


Tom, 
25,852 
2,134 

"326 
708 

1,530 
200 

6,876 
148 


Tons, 
163,662 

""eo 

'"798 
*  4*487 
'"562 


Tons. 
229,081 
3,844 

280 
1,665 
3,434 
5,811 
4,687 
7,453 

650 


Next  to  this  city,  Baltimore  is  the  chief  place  of  guano  importation,  which  for 
1854  (calendar  year)  amounted  there  to  60,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,000,000.  The 
^present  price  of  $50  a  ton  has  been  constant  for  a  year.  In  January,  1854,  it 
was  $41,  but  by  snbseouent  rises  of  $4  in  February  and  |5  in  May,  it  attained  its 
present  rate.  So  &r  tiie  demand  has  been  rather  greater  than  the  supply.  Last 
.  year  the  supply  was  quite  inadeouate. 

Large  deposits  of  guano  are  round  on  many  of  the  rocky  islands  alonf  the 
•coasts  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  coasts  them- 
selves. The  value  chiefly  depends  on  the  dryness  of  the  locality.  For  this  qua- 
lity, that  of  the  Chindia  islands  has  not  yet  found  a  competitor.  Very  oositive 
statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  some  other  kinds  or  guano, 
-but  have  not  resulted  in  bringing  them  into  general  use. 

The  Gallepagos  Islands  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  directly  on  the  equator,  and 
-rsome  650  miles  west  of  Ecuador,  South  America.  These  numerous  islands  are 
iVequented  by  myriads  of  aouatic  birds,  and  their  shores  abound  in  tortoises.  A 
^sample  of  the  guano  derivea  from  the  former  has  lately  been  analyzed  by  an  emi- 
sient  chemist,  who  pronounces  it  equal  to  the  best  Peruvian,  as  it  contained  15.50 
per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Of  the  Mexican  guano,  5,590  tons  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  June  A,  1854  ;  and  a  much  larger  amount  was  sent  to  England.  A 
year  or  more  since,  the  Mexican  government  granted  to  a  company  the  exclusive 
exportation  of  all  that  belonged  to  Mexico,  except  that  on  the  *'  Three  Marias" 
islands  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  is  particularly  abundant.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
the  chief  islands  of  this  character  are  the  **  Triangles,"  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan, 
firom  which  several  American  vessels  obtained  cargoes  before  the  locality  was 
known  to  the  Mexican  government.  Whether  this  is  the  kind  now  sold  in  this 
market  as  '*  Mexican,"  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  a  drug 
at  1^  or  even  |25  a  ton. 

The  **  Bird  Island"  variety,  which  has  been  known  but  a  year  or  two,  has  been 
represented  as  even  more  valuable  than  the  Peruvian.  The  last  statement  of  this 
character  was  given  by  The  Washinf^on  Lntonof  the  10th  inst.,  which'gives  as  its 
authority  the  new  Agricultural  I&port  of  the  Patent  Office.  It  says  :  *<  From 
careful  analysis  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  substance  is  by  far  the  richest 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fiirmer  yet  discovered,  as  it  contains  84  per  cent, 
of  dry  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  about  one-third  more  than  pure  ground  bones." 
This  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  The  Union*s  statement  gives  oth^ 
evidence  of  probable  inaccuracy.  Several  cargoes  of  these  descriptions  have  been 
obtained  by  American  vessels,  but  where  they  disposed  of  it  is  uncertain.  Bird 
Island  is  one  of  the  West  Indies,  some  70  miles  from  Guadaloupe,  in  latitude  ISO 
40^  40"  north,  and  longitude  63"^  36^  west.  It  is  only  a  small,  barren,  rocky 
island  of  one  mile  in  length.  On  August  1,  1854,  Commodore  De  Horsey,  of  the 
British  navy,  visited  it,  when  he  <*  found  three  vessels,  under  American  colors," 
then  loading ;  and  he  states,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  that  the  island  *'  has 
200,000  tons  of  guano,  but  slightly  inferior  to  the  Peruvian.  *'  If  such  is  the  case, 
it  affords  a  good  field  for  our  enterprising  importers. 
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In  adyocacy  of  a  State  agricoltaral  society  in  South  Carolina,  A.  G.  Summer,, 
esq.,  thus  writes: 

South  Carolina  is  not  even  stationary  in  her  industrial  pursuits.  She  is 
actually  and  rapidly  retro^ding.  Her  old  fields  are  enlarging,  her  homesteads- 
are  decreasing  in  numbers,  her  factories  are  standing  idle,  or  languishing  for 
want  of  home  patronage ;  her  stock  is  dwindling  into  ghostly  anatomies  of  Tita) 
semblance,  and  her  sons  of  energy  are  seeking  the  more  remunerating,  hence 
more  genial,  fields  of  the  southwest,  upon  which  industry  smiles  by  the  sweat  of 
the  fi^  of  labor.  Nor  are  we  alone  losing  white  population ;  slave  population, 
the  true  wealth  of  the  State,  will  soon  become  stationary,  in  point  of  increase^ 
within  her  borders,  by  the  colonization  and  occupation  of  the  rich  planting  lands 
of  those  favored  regions.  Should  this  be?  Is  old  South  Carolina  still  to  furnish 
the  elements  of  mind  and  labor  to  the  fruitful  forest  lands,  in  which  now  the 
spirit  of  the  wilderness  reigns?  It  is  true  our  soil  is  poor — poor  and  unfertile-^ 
tfom  that  careless  system  of  indifference  which  caused  our  people  to  contemplate 
its  gradual  and  certain  determination,  with  no  foresight  tor  their  future—which 
i$  OUT  own.  That  glorious  west,  with  soil  as  deep  as  its  extent  of  acres  waa 
broad,  stretched  out,  in  valley  and  prairie,  many  thousand  hands,  to  bid  them 
welcome.  Sylvan  retreats  induced  expatriation,  and  the  ties  ot  fatherland,  of 
kindred,  and  of  hallowed  association,  were  oast  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of 
Mammon.  We  have  had  enough  of  this  in  our  State.  We  must  no  longer 
encourage  the  departure  of  the  flower  of  our  land ;  but,  by  developing  a  spirit  of 
improvement,  and  thereby  increasing  attachment  to  our  homes,  make  the  sons  of 
Carolina  proud  to  linger  and  to  labor  upon  their  native  soil.  How  important  in 
this  great  work  would  be  the  workings  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society!  It 
would  give  a  successful  impulse  to  this  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  easy  and 
aocessibie  routes  of  public  travel  would  impress  ail  persons  visiting  its  annual 
fiurs  with  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  over  many  sections  boasting  of  richer 
and  more  productive  soil.     As  long  as  our  people  consider  that  other  sections  of 

-  the  country  possess  greater  natural  advantages  than  they  do,  they  will  continue 
restless  and  dissatis^.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  incompatible  with  a 
spirit  of  improvement,  for  men  will  not  bestow  time  and  labor  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  land  which  they  expect  to  abandon.    Anxiety  to  move--even  if  it  be,  like 

.  the  terrapin,  with  all  his  wealth  upon  his  back — becomes  the  predominant  Ail- 
ing, and  the  good  work  stands  still.  It  should  be  our  province  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  State  that  all  our  lands  are  valuable  and  desirable  ;  and  if  we  do 
this,  the  work  of  improvement  will  then  manifest  itself.  Are  not  all  the  lands 
m  middle  and  upper  South  Carolina  valuable  ?  Compare  their  enhanced  price 
with  former  valuation — ^look  at  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  where  they 
have  health,  pure  air,  crystal  water,  and  contrast  these  with  the  bayou,  mos- 
quitoes, cholera  and  yellow  fever,  which  scoum  the  southwest.  Look,  too,  at 
tne  facility  with  which  the  rapidly  multiplving  lines  of  railroads  here  convey  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  market — and  think  of  some  of  our  old  friends  out  west, 
who,  because  their  magnificent  rivers  don't  happen  "to  rise,''  suffer  for  the 
business,  and  even  the  common  necessaries  of  living.  Are  not  all  these  things 
worthy  to  be  weighed  in  the  bahince  of  Ufe?  When  life,  too,  is  so  short,  and  its 
rational  pleasures,  at  best,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  may  be 
compared  to  a  cup  of  bitter  waters,  sweetened  with  but  few  indulgencies  and 
little  satisfaction.  Here,  where  every  man  is  near  to  the  highways  of  the 
world — ^whereby  business  or  pleasure  finds  an  easy  transit  to  mstant  points — 
where  honesty  is  still  respected  and  virtue  admired,  revered,  and  cherished-— 
here,  say  we,  is  the  land  in  which  to  build  and  beautify  homes — here  to  cherish 
those  we  love — here  to  do  one's  part  in  the  brunt  of  life's  ever  active  battle— 
here  to  lay  our  bones  beside  the  honored  graves  of  our  fathers. 

Tes,  gentlemen,  we  believe  that  the  institution  you  propose  will  in  a  great 
measure  controvert  the  evils  and  injuries  done  to  the  State,  from  the  causes  ad- 
verted to  above ;  but,  to  do  this  successfully,  requires  great  eneroy,  labor  and 
ibresi^t.  Our  old  State  Agricultural  Society  was  rid<Mn  to  death,  in  connex- 
ion with  aspirations  for  office.  Poor  old  horse,  and  rider  too,  may  you  rest  in  > 
peace.  We  have  no  purpose  which  the  resurrection  of  your  almost  forgotten  ex- 
istence would  serve.  It  was  a  gas  society,  which,  like  all  existences  of  allotted 
periods  lived  its  time  and  was  no  more. 
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The  objects  of  a  State  agricultural  ^ietv  should  be  of  a  higher  aim  than  to 
elevate  any  one  connected  with  it  save  in  tne  legitimate  pursuit  of  an  industrial 
calling.  To  merely  benefit  the  recipients  of  premiums,  is  not  alone  the  object 
for  which  such  rewards  are  offered.  The  premium  is  only  the  active  a^ent  whidi 
puts  vitality  into  exertion,  and  inducing  competition,  thus  elevates  uie  mass  of 
observers  to  the  same  perfection  in  theory  and  principle,  which  the  successful 
exhibitor  has  attained  and  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society.  Its  influ- 
ence  does  not  stop  here  ;  but  observers  take  home  the  lessons  which  their  eyes 
have  stored  up,  and  conversations  and  discussions  will  follow,  setting  inquiry  on 
loot,  and  benefitting  ultimately  scores  who  never  visit  such  rural  jubilees. 

Here  the  best  breeds  of  animals  can  be  inspected,  and  the  proper  selections 
made,  without  running  the  risk  of  a  venture  which  might  be  unsuited  to  om* 
climate  and  modes  of  feeding.  The  most  valuable  and  best  adapted  prain  and 
vegetable  products,  with  the  most  successful  and  economical  modes  ot  culture, 
would  be  before  the  eye  of  those  who  wished  improvement  in  this  line.  The  ex- 
A  hibition  of  the  domestic  and  manufactured  fabrics  of  the  State  would  give  Ics- 
'  sons  to  the  different  sections,  which  could  not  fail  in  being  profitable.  The  neat 
handiwork  of  the  fair  sex,  always  gracing  such  exhibitions,  like  the  light  clouds 
which  veil  heaven  from  our  gaze,  are  great  exemplars,  and  the  tasty  patterns  are 
speedily  disseminated  into  tlie  most  remote  hamlets  and  rural  homes.  The  arts 
in  taste,  mechanics,  and  every  class  of  enobling  toil,  will  bring  their  useful  speci- 
mens, and  labor-saving  implements  and  machinery  will  be  ready  to  aid  the  toiler 
to  enlarge  his  operations  with  remunerating  influence.  Not  to  sunh  things  alone 
do  we  look  for  all  the  improvement ;  but  a  society,  properly  regnlatf  d,  st  on  dis- 
seminates a  mass  of  valuable  information,  which  will  bo  relloble  text  upon  which 
to  predicate  future  action.  The  genial  intercourse  between  all  parts  oi  thr  Slate, 
the  instructive  interchange  of  opinions  upon  all  matters  of  industrial  improve- 
ment and  progress,  would  alone  compensate  for  the  erection  of  the  pn>p<ised 
association,  independently  of  the  solid  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  those 
who  went  into  it,  in  order  to  benefit  the  country,  whilst  they  inform  themselves. 

The  management,  details  and  arrangement  of  raising  the  means,  proper  loca- 
tion, and  other  incidentals,  are  important  matters  to  be  looked  into ;  but  I  would 
extend  the  limits  of  this  communication  too  far,  were  I  to  give  you  my  particular 
views  upon  tiiese  things.  My  whole  heart  and  exertions  shall  be  witn  you,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  true  **  bone  and  sinew'*  of  the  State  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  ef  August  next.  Let  the  people  from  every  nook  and  comer 
send  up  delegates,  and  where  none  are  appointed,  let  public-spirited  men  <*  come 
up  on  their  own  hook. "  Every  man  counts  one  in  this  work,  and  all  will  be  wel- 
comed in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
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There  are  those  who  ridicule  aeUin^  improved  seed,  but  they  will  plant  such  if 
given ;  others  ridicule  to  be  thought  of  the  prudent  sort  of  folk.  Every  one  to  his 
notion.  In  1833,  or  about — for  it  was  in  *32  or  *33 — there  were  those  who  ridi- 
culed my  trying  to  get  up  a  better  seed  ;  tliey  were  only  my  second  neighbors. 
This  class  has  greatly  increased,  and  even  improving  men  lend  themselves  to  this 
cant.  My  improving  was  only  intended  for  nome  consumption,  and  would  have 
so  continued,  had  not  an  estimable  friend,  an  old  schoolmate,  insisted,  if  I  de- 
sired to  benefit  planters,  that  I  could  do  more  by  selling  seed,  than  any  other  way. 
He  had  tried  seed  grown  here,  perhaps  two  years,  being  sent  to  him  as  an  old  and 
cherished  friend.  Others  enauiring,  put  me  in  the  way  of  selling  seed.  Of  this 
it  matters  not ;  a  planter  migiit  as  well  sell  seed  of  com,  oats,  &c.,  as  cotton.  It 
is  all  sheer  ruffle-shirt  cant,  to  ridicule  selling  anything  a  man  has  to  spare.  To 
evil  seed  carefully,  cure  them  properly,  attend  to  correspondence,  and  all  the 
little  perplexities,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  be  incurred  if  a  full  crop  is  not  made,  w 
not  very  satisfactory  to  one,  unless  the  almighty  dollar  has  complete  possession  of 
him.  At  least,  I  am  willing  to  quit  the  business.  Some  years  ago,  I  ofiiared  a 
near  neighbor,  and  a  dear  friend,  all  my  improvement,  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble  on  my  hands ;  and  I  will  do  so  to  any  planter  who  will  assure  me  of  his 
devotednesB  to  this  matter.  The  man  who  is  governed  only  by  cent,  per  cent., 
will  not  do.    I  plant  this  year  near  200  acres,  or  perhaps  over,  of  select  seed.    I 
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think  I  make  by  it ;  sellinff  seed  is  too  small  a  business — ^yet  to  be  called  the 
(*  celebrated  cotton  man  of  Edwards,  Mississippi, ''  is  enough  to  induce  any  one 
to  persevere. 

All  this  by  the  way.  Ridicule  may  turn  some  men  from  principle ;  it  onl^  has 
the  efiect  on  myself  to  let  the  writers  and  speakers  see,  though  not  felt,  it  is  not 
because  of  want  of  perspecuity. 

We  will  plant  as  nearly  an  entire  crop  as  we  have  good  seed,  with  the  "Clus- 
ter*'  cotton  seod  ;  this  is  the  original  name,  but  known  now  by  as  many  names  as 
there  are  persons  who  desire  to  make  money  by  selling  seed.  We  will  plant 
**  Silk,"  (called  *•  Mcliride  "  by  some,)  "  100  Seed,**  *•  Sugar-Loaf,"  **  Dean," 
and  small  parcels  ef  others.  The  "Cluster,**  or  *'  Banana,  '  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  best  now  on  sale  is  *' Boyd*s  Prolific.'*  From  this  I  have  culled 
very  carefully  for  three  years,  1  think,  and  by  way  of  keeping  solely  for  home 
use,  I  call  them  **  Home-seed.**  Many  who  have  seen  this  selection,  deem  it 
better  than  the  original  accidental  variety,  for  I  learn  from  Mr.  Boyd  that  it  was 
an.  accidental  stalk.  **  Silk  *'  is  perhaps  better  for  all  descriptions  of  land; 
many  of  my  friends  prefer  it  to  **  Banana,**  objecting  to  the  latter  on  poor  and 
on  rich  fresn  land  ;  on  the  first,  the  forms  dry  up ;  on  the  latter  breaks  down — 
this  latter  can  be  remedied  by  topping,  say  one  to  two  feet  otT.  •*  Sugar-Ix>af  " 
is  best  upon  new  ground,  rich  sweet  gum  land.  I  have  made  over  41,000  pounds 
the  first  year  land  was  cleared,  from  24  acres  of  land.  •'  lUO  Seed  **  still  retains 
its  position  on  rich  fresh  land. 

Of  tlie  **  Jethro,**  several  have  enquired  of  me  if  I  knew  it.  I  reply  :  In  the 
winter  of  *46-*7,  Col.  II.  W.  Vich  sent  me  eight  small  parcels  of  cotton  in  the 
seed,  and  asked  my  examination  and  experiment.  They  were  endorsed  thus  : 
"100  Seed,**"Lintonia,**  "Diamond,**  "Original  Slock,**  "Seed  taken  at 
random  from  a  pile,**  "  Belle  Creole,**  "  Not  a  distinct  variety,  but  inclining  to 
Silk,**  "  8  Locks  of  the  small  Diamond,**  very  valuable,  "  Sub  Ingri.'*  These 
were  planted  23d  April,  1847,  hoed  and  picked  by  myself,  no  one  permitted  to 
touch,  except  ploughing.  From  the  7th  variety,  "  Inclining  to  Silk,**  I  selected 
what  I  deemed  best  in  the  lot.  I  sent  a  few  seed  to  J.  H.  Hammond,  ex-^over- 
nor  of  South  Carolina,  and  J.  V.  Jones,  of  Georgia.  The  latter  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  I  named  it,  in  compliment  to  him,  "  Jethro.** 

The  history  is  comprised  in  a  fine.  Colonel  Vich  sent  me  a  few  seed ,  not  a 
half  pint ;  I  planted  and  worked  the  crop.  J.  V.  Jones  made  it  tell.  To  the 
latter  is  due  the  credit,  and  so  let  it  rest. 

The  Dean  cotton  was  sent  me  about  five  years  ago.  I  tliink,  as  "Santa  Maria," 
by  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  to  agricultural  improvement,  C.  B.  Stuart,  of 
Texas,  from  who  I  have  received  many  kmd,  similar  favors.  The  production 
was  so  meagre,  that  I  discontinued  the  culture.  After  it  had  attracted  attention, 
by  15  and  16  cent  price,  he  again  sent  me  some,  and  Milton  Cabeen,  a  personal 
acquaintance  and  rriend,  procured  me  a  few  seed  from  Mr.  Dean  himself  The 
Yield  is  not  one  half  of  my  "Banana,**  but  the  staple  is  excellent.  Having 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  all  my  crop  ordinary  to  low  middling,  and  get- 
ting some  7  to  8  cents,  1  concluded  to  make  a  better  article,  and  now  plant  all 
my  Dean  seed.  Silk  and  Banana  yield  about  the  same  pure  gin  stand — ssy  31 
per  cent. — ginning  out  500  to  1,000  pounds.  These  yield  more  lint  than  any 
other  variety  I  have  tried. 

One  word  as  to  selecting  seed.  A  contributor  of  yours  from  Texas  is  verr 
correct  as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  making  the  best  seed.  It  is  what  all 
planters  should  do  who  desire  to  promote  our  cause.  There  is  something  else 
needed,  and  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  possess.  Not  alone  the  desire  and  care, 
but  discrimination,  judgment.  We  can  tell  that  one  article  is  not  good,  prodoc- 
tire,  &c. ,  but  to  select  de  best  is  difficult.  Frankly  do  I  confess  to  the  want  of  that 
faculty,  and  have  therefore  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  selection  of  others  and  to 
labor  to  keep  up  that  quality.  It  is  sometimes  good  economy  to  bay  a  pair  of 
pifs,  even  at  |50,  than  to  spend  time  and  means  to  bring  up  to  same  perfisctioD. 
This  no  one  can  deny.  Why  not  the  same  of  cotton,  com,  oats,  &c.  It  it  tho 
doty  a^  every  planter  to  strive  to  add  to  the  knowledge  and  resonrcea  of  our 
cause.    We  may  fail,  bat  the  reward  is  sure-~honest  intention.    Tours,  kc. 

M.  W.  PHILLIPS. 
Edwards,  Mississippi,  April  10,  1855. 
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EFFECTS  OF  ElANCIPATION. 

EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION — EXAMPLES  OF  HATTI,  JAMAICA,  ETC. 

Why  is  it  that  our  abolitionists  and  would-be-thought  philanthropists  of  the 
north  are  apparently  so  ignorant  of  the  practical  effects  of  emancipation,  and  the 
misery  that  nas  resulted  therefrom  by  unwise  legislation  and  blind  fanaticism? 

Why  do  the^  not,  instead  of  stonding  afar  off  from  these  "  benighted  people," 
advocating  chimerical  dogmas,  go  among  them,  and  by  teaching  prepare  them  to 
occupy  a  more  exalted  position,  if  they  are  really  capable  of  so  doing,  as  they 
would  have  us  believer  Is  there  not  field  enough  for  them  in  Liberia,  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  Danish  islands,  instead  of  creating  discord  at  home  ;  and,  above  all,  in 
Hayti,  once  tlie  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  and  now  a  mass  of  corruption, 
abounding  in  all  that  is  revolting  to  civilized  and  refined  minds,  both  morally  and 
intellectiully  ? 

This  island  has,  since  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  1792,  been  steadily  retrograde 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  during  Bover's  administration,  and  even  then  it  made  no 
advancement,  no  progress.  There  is  not  a  parrellel  case  in  the  annals  of  history 
where  the  people  starling,  as  the  blacks  dia  in  Hayti,  by  conquering  a  country 
the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  world  of  its  size,  that  has  sunk  in  so  short 
a  time  into  absolute  poverty. 

In  1789  there  were,  according  to  reliable  statistits,  exported  141,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  export  of  coffee  was  76,835,219  pounds ;  of  cotton, 
7,004,274  pounds;  of  indigo  758,628  pounds;  and  the  abundance  of  luxuries 
produced  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  a  style  unequalled  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  tropics. 

Before  1  speak  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  let  me  repeat  an  anec* 
dote  in  illustration,  relat^  to  me  while  there  not  long  since  by  an  old  resident,  an 
American  by  birth,  who  iias  lived  long  enough  among  them  to  become  impov- 
erished like  the  rest. 

He  was  formerly  a  merchant,  having  frequently  as  many  as  a  dozen  vessels  in 
port  to  his  own  consignment.  Some  twenty  years  since,  at  a  dinner  party  given 
by  him,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  to  the  American  merchants  and 
shipmasters  in  port,  he  spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  already  taken  place,  and 
among  other  things,  remarked  that  he  expected  to  see  the  day  when,  instead  of 
sweetening  their  coffee  with  the  sugar  produced  on  the  island,  as  they  were  then 
doing,  it  would  be  done  with  sugar  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  re- 
remark  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  as  a  ffood  joke,  for  my  ftiend  had  the 
reputation  in  those  dajs  of  being  somewhat  of  a  humorist.  Let  us  see  how  his 
words  have  been  verified. 

At  this  moment  there  is  not  one  pound  of  sugar  exported  from  the  island,  and 
all  that  is  used  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Some  friends  of  mine  have 
made  the  attempt  to  make  sugar  in  a  small  way  within  a  few  years  past,  but  for 
want  of  labor  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  project  with  loss.  There  is  not  raised 
at  the  very  most,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  those  employed  in  tlie  cus- 
tom-houses, more  than  40,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  the  amount  decreases 
yearly.  With  the  exception  of  Gonaives,  tliere  is  not  a  pound  of  cotton  pro- 
duced, and  only  a  very  limited  quantity  there,  barely  sufficient  for  consumption ; 
and  instead  of  exporting,  as  formerly,  indigo,  they  import  all  they  use  from  the 
United  States  The  people  tliis  moment  exist  (not  live)  under  the  most  tyrannical 
and  corrupt  government  known  among  so-called  civilized  nations. 

I  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  having  resided  formerly  some  time  in  the 
islana,  and  some  of  the  many  circumstances  that  came  to  my  knowledge  then  I 
shall  hereafter  speak  of. 

I  am,  as  I  ever  have  been,  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  believe  it  not 
only  a  moral  wrong,  but  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  master  than  the  slave  ;  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  still  greater  wrong,  both  moral  and  social,  that  must  inevit- 
ably arise  from  immediate  emancipation.  How  has  it  resulted  in  the  Ehiglish 
colonies?  Was  the  mere  nominal  sum  paid  to  the  master  for  his  slaves  by  the 
English  ^vemment  all  that  was  reanired,  all  that  was  due  to  him?  Was  the 
liberty  given  to  his  slave  all  that  he  nad  a  right  to  ask?  1  think  not ;  for  it  seems 
almost  a  dream  when  one  compares  the  beautiful  estates  that  formerly  adorned 
those  islands  to  the  few  and  miserably  cultivated  ones  that  are  now  in  existence 
The  negro  wa^  formerly  as  happy  and  contented  as  nature  designed  he  should  be 
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with  all  of  his  phytical  wants  sopplied,  supported  and  protected  by  a  master, 
upon  whom  the  laws  imposed  an  ODli|jration  to  protect  and  support  him  in  return 
for  his  labor,  and  indulged  and  encouraged  in  his  innocent  and  holyday  amuse- 
ments. He  became  intoxicated  at  finding  himself  free,  and,  under  no  obligations 
to  himself  and  master,  soon  lost  all  desire  of  self-coltiTation,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
or  to  cultivate  the  soil  *,  and  he  has  year  b^  ^ear  degenerated,  until  now  he  is 
lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  those  of  his  own  people  who  roam  the  deserts 
of  Africa  ;  for  they  **  know  not  what  they  do,*'  whereas  the  ne^o  of  Jamaica  has 
systematically  learned  vice  and  become  too  ready  a  papil^  and  is  now  unfitted  for 
any  position  above  the  lowest  sensualist,  and  is  even  looked  upon  with  contempt, 
to  my  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  by  the  degenerate  natives  of  Hayti. 

NORTHERNER. 


AGEIGUlTDRil  DIVISION  OP  THE  PATENT  OPPICE. 

(Hive  ctUtingsfor  the  SoiUh. — A  considerable  quantity  of  choice  olive  cuttings 
have  been  lately  distributed  in  the  southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  were  selected  some  months  ago  by  the  agent  of  the 
office  in  France  from  the  best  and  most  hardy  varieties  cultivated  in  that  country. 
Of  the  olive  it  has  been  said  with  much  justice,  **  OUa  prima  omnium  arborum 
e$t  ;*'and,  when  we  consider  its  usefulness,  productiveness,  and  importance,  a  little 
enthusiasm  is  not  altarether  misplaced.  It  had  already  been  introduced  into  Florida, 
California,  and  the  Uarolinas.  Into  Florida  it  was  introduced  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  and  Minorcans,  brought  over  by  Dr.  Turnbull,  an  Englishman,  in  1769. 
Into  California  the  Jesuits  transplanted  it  from  their  own  country  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  affo  ;  and  it  was  about  the  year  1755  that  Mr.  Henry  Laurens 
introduced  into'  Charleston,  from  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  a  great  variety  of 
usefbl  and  ornamental  productions,  among  which  were  olives,  capers,  limes,  gin- 
ger, Guinea  grass,  the  African  strawberry,  (which  bore  fruit  nine  months  in  the 
year,)  red  raspberry,  and  blue  grapes  ;  also,  directly  from  the  south  of  France, 
apples,  pears,  plums  of  choice  varieties,  and  the  white  Chaselas  grape,  the  latter 
of  which  boie  abundantly.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  tree  was  prepared  and  pickled, 
equal  to  those  imported.  In  1785  a  society  was  incorporated  m  South  Carolina 
for  the  promotion  of  a^rriculture.  The  object  was  to  institute  a  fiirm  for  agricul- 
tural experiments,  to  import  and  distribute  foreign  productions  suitable  to  the 
climate  of  Charleston,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  agriculturists  of  the  State 
to  economical  objects,  as  well  as  to  reward  those  persons  who  should  improve  the 
art  of  husbandry.  Among  other  objects  of  interest,  the  society  imported  and 
distributed  some  cuttings  of  vines  and  olives.  The  latter  answered  well,  but  the 
climate  near  Charleston  proved  too  moist  for  the  grapes.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  propagate  the  olive  from  seeds  in  various  parts  of  the  south,  but  hitherto 
with  little  success.  This  may  bo  attributed  to  a  tendency  in  the  olive  to  sport 
into  inferior  varieties  when  so  planted  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
new  importations  of  cuttings  of  approved  kinds  will  increase  the  production  in 
many  parts  of  the  south. 

[Congress,  in  the  year  1817,  granted  four  townships  of  land,  in  the  present  State 
of  Alamima,  on  a  long  credit,  to  a  company  of  French  emigrants,  for  the  purpose 
and  on  the  condition  of  their  introducing  and  cultivating  the  olive  and  the  grape  ; 
but  we  believe  the  enterprise  never  was  prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  it  finally  fell  through,  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  government.] 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  doubts,  such  as  they  have  been,  of  a  good  harvest,  are  rapidly  disappearing 
all  over  the  countiy,  while  the  hopes  which  the  most  sanguine  nave  indulged 
gain  daily  stronger  confirmation.  As  we  conceive  that  no  subject  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  at  this  moment  of  eaual  importance  with  the  prospect  of  the  crops,  we  col- 
late from  various  sources  the  following  information  ;  most  of  it,  as  will  be  seen, 
of  an  exceedingly  encouraging  nature. 

The  harvest  is  pretty  well  over  in  most  of  the  southern  States,  and  has  com- 
menced in  the  middle  and  western.    A  letter  frx>m  Nashville,  Tennessee,  says  : 
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The  wheat  is  all  harvested,  and  the  yield  is  beyond  precedent.  It  is  double  per 
aero  to  any  former  year,  and  has  been  saved  in  good  order.  A  traveller  through 
Georgia,  says :  I  never  saw  crops  look  better.  iMrge  com  fields  are  waving 
breast  high.  The  fine  seasons  of  rain  will  make  great  crops.  Farmers  near  Pa- 
dncah,  on  the  Ohio  river,  were  busy  in  the  wheat  fields  June  20.  From  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi,  the  intelligence  is  that  the 
grain  crop  is  encouraging,  and  the  yield  large.  Tlie  quantity  ot  land  this  year 
planted  in  corn  is  very  considerable.  In  the  up-country  wheat  is  very  superior. 
Oats,  too,  will  make  a  very  fair  crop.  In  Virginia,  the  Farmville  Journal  says 
most  of  the  farmers  have  begun  cutting  their  wheat.  Though  somewhat  injured 
by  the  chinch  buff,  it  promises  a  much  better  yield  than  was  at  one  time  expected. 
The  Charlottsvilie  Jefferson  also  says  that  the  farmers  near  there  are  very  busy 
reaping  ^rain,  and  it  thinks  that  the  yield  will  be  greater  than  for  many  years 
previous.  Harvest  commenced  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  this  week.  A 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  under  date  of  the  13th  inst.,  writing 
from  Cairo,  says  that  in  the  extreme  southern  counties  of  Illinois  the  wheat  har- 
vest is  nearly  closed,  and  the  vield  uer  acre  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
previous  year,  while  the  number  ol  acres  raised  nearly  double  that  of  any  former 
season.  Such  we  are  informed  is  also  the  case  in  Indiana,  while  in  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  other  States  west,  every  intelligence  is  gratifying  beyond  precedent. 


THE  CORK  TREE. 

About  a  hogshead  of  acorns  of  tlie  cork  o  ik  was  ordered  from  t'le  so'ith  of 
Europe  for  distribution  in  the  middle  and  southt^rn  Stat.s  fur  expciirncnt  or  to 
test  their  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate.  Munh  is  anticipnter]  from  their  success- 
ful  introdnction.  Should  a  portion  of  the  present  distribution  by  any  untoward 
circumstances  fail  to  answer  expectation,  care  will  he  taken  by  the  ofBce  to  ob- 
tain another  supply  for  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  growing  this  useful  tree.  It 
will  be  a  subject  of  national  importance  if  the  introduction  proves  successful. 
Plantations  should  be  established  on  every  favorable  locality,  so  that  in  due  time 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  country  may  be  fully  met  by  the  home  supply.  The 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  attains  a  height  of  upwards  of  tnirty  feet.  Indeed,  even 
in  England,  there  are  various  specimens  over  fifly  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
more  than  three  feet.  Cork  tre^  are  much  esteemed  in  southern  Europe,  and 
land  planted  with  them  is  considered  the  most  profitable  of  all  that  is  unirri^ted. 
They  seem  in  general  to  prefer  those  locahties  where  gneiss,  sandstone,  schistose, 
and  calcareous  rocks  abound.  The  substance  so  familiarly  known  to  us  as  **cork" 
is  the  epidermis  or  outer  bark,  which  sometimes  attains  a  tliickness  of  two  or 
three  inches.  This  is  rarely  taken  off  until  the  tree  has  arrived  at  an  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  operation,  which  is  carried  on  every  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years,  according  to  circumstances,  is  generally  completed  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  while  the  sap  is  still  active  in  the  tree.  Although 
easy  to  accomplish,  some  care  is  required  to  avoid  injuring  the  real  bark,  the 
**  liber,"  which  lies  under  the  cork.  A  circular  incision  is  usually  made  around 
the  foot  of  the  tree  and  another  near  the  branches.  Longitudinal  cuts  are  then 
made  ;  and,  finally,  by  using  the  handle  of  a  hatchet  as  a  wedge,  the  cork  is 
detached  from  the  under  bark.  The  larger  branches  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 


SOUTHESN  FLOUB. 


A  Liverpool  paper  by  the  last  steamer  has  the  following  notice,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers : 

Brbadstuffs  from  the  United  States. — ^The  reports  of  the  growing  crops 
of  breadstuffs  in  America  are  now  favorable,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  aospi- 
ciouB  for  the  in-gathering,  the  quantity  will  exceed  an  average,  as  a  greater 
breadth  of  land  than  usual  has  been  sown.  We  are  glad  to  find  flat  Chariestoa, 
(8.  C.)  is  likely  to  be  able  to  export  flour,  (which  i?  very  unusual,)  for  we  have 
seen  a  very  beautiful  sample,  branded  Williams,  Bronion  and  Company,  which 
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will  be  sore  to'conunand  a  liberal  price,  as  it  posses  cs  ^reat  strength  and  is  finely 
dressed. 

0 'his  flour,  we  learn  on  inquiry,  was  from  Tenn  ^see.  We  are  are  also  in- 
formed tiiat  samples  of  flour  t'lom  the  mills  of  Kno  .  \  ille  have  been  received  in 
this  market  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  from  -i:  y  other  quarter.  Choice 
Georjria  branos  have  gdintd  an  established  reputation. 

The  great  diflieuJly  with  souUiem  flour  has  been  in  l  c  imperfect  milhng  and 
putting  up.  Remove  this,  and  it  will  speedily  take  its  j  lace  at  the  head  of  the 
market,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  liour  of  wumi  climates  is  stronger  than  that  of  th  colder.  It  has  more 
nutriment,  and  sufl'ers  less  from  transportation.  The  flour  <  t  the  Richmond  mills 
was  especially  tavored  m  California.  It  was  the  only  k  i  •.  d  that  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  bear  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  without  soui  ing. 

Tennessee,  ^orthe^l  Georgia,  and  the  Western  Carolinas,  tiuis  promise  to  be- 
come one  of  tlie  chief  grunanes  of  the  world  ;  and  of  a  largL*  part  of  this  vast 
region  Charleston  is  tiie  natural  market.  It  depends  upon  our  nu^rchants  whether 
tlie  advantages  of  their  position  shall  be  made  tributary  to  the  ;  rosperity  of  the 
city. 


IIJKSES  AND  MPIES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

The  neglect  of  grain  crops  by  the  cotton  planters  of  the  south  ha  ^  l»een  often 
and  justly  animadverted  upon.  The  maxim  **  produce,  if  possible,  :  11  of  your 
home  supplies  at  home" — cannot  be  too  often  or  too  deeply  imprestsed  upon  the 
agricultural  community  of  the  Mississippi  valley  south. 

But  there  is  one  corollary  from  this  maxim,  which  so  far,  we  believe,  lias  been 
but  httle  agitated  or  discussed.  With  every  natural  facility  for  growing  fine 
horses  and  mules,  all  the  cotton  States  (excepting  a  small  portion  of  Tennessee) 
are  tributary  to  Kentucky  and  the  western  States  for  their  supplies  of  those  use- 
fid  and  indispensable  auxiliaries  of  man,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  com- 
merce. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Texas,  should  not  raise  all  of  their  own  horses  ana  mules.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  wh^  these  States  should  not  also  raise  all  their  own  com,  hogs, 
eows,  &c.  There  is,  likewise,  no  earthly  reason  why  these  States  should  not  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  all  the  difiernnt  kinds  of 
stock. 

It  is  Bometunes  said  that  the  south  is  not  a  good  grazing  country,  and,  therefore, 
not  suitable  for  growing  fine  stock.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that 
this  is  the  purest  "  fiidge.'*  The  lowlands  bordering  upon  every  perennial  stream 
in  the  south — from  the  lordly  Tennessee  to  the  sm^Iest  brook  **  singing  its  quiet 
tune,"  are  capable  of  being  made,  at  a  little  expense,  the  finest  pastures  in  the 
world. 

Look  at  the  Tennessee  river  bottom  ;  how  many  millions  of  acres  are  there, 
yet  awaiting  the  occupancy  of  the  grazier,  to  whose  purpose  they  are  better  suited 
than  to  those  of  any  other  class  of  agriculturists?  So  of  Obion,  Forked  Deer, 
Hatchie,  Wolf,  Tallahatchie,  the  upper  Tombigbee,  and  all  the  streams,  large 
and  small,  of  the  south,  including  the  mighty  Mississippi,  large  portions  of 
whose  immense  bottom  are  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
stock  grower. 

When  will  the  south  be  true  to  herself?  When  will  southern  men  learn  their 
true  policy?  When  will  they  learn  that  everything  produced  at  home,  com  and 
horses,  peas  and  cows,  potatoes  and  mules,  shucks  and  sheep,  brogans  and  beef, 
is  a  saving  of  always  double,  and  often  quadmple,  of  what  the  same  article  would 
cost,  if  they  have  it  to  buy? 


COHFETITION  OF  IHPIA  IN  COTTON. 

Dr.  Aoyle,  of  England,  concludes  his  great  work  on  the  commerce  and  culture 
of  cotton  in  India  with  the  following  remarks,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
through  our  planting  States : 
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OOMPBnnON  OF  INDIA  IN  COTTON. 


Having  carefally  conaidered  every  point  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
the  culture  and  commerce  of  cotton  in  India,  and  with  an  attention  to  details, 
which  to  many  may  appear  unnecessary  ;  we  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
conclusions  at  whicn  we  have  arrived,  in  order  to  see  wtiat  are  the  prospects  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  India  being  placed  on  a  more  extended  and  yet  comparatively 
secure  basis. 

First  the  American  and  Indian  cottons  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  distinct 
species  of  plants  ;  and  that  the  staple  of  the  former  seems  to  be  naturally  lon^rer 
and  stronger  than  that  of  the  latter,  at  least  in  the  situations  where,  and  modes 
in  which  they  are  at  present  respectively  grown. 

One  of  the  American  species,  that  yielding  the  New  Orleans  cotton,  now 
yields  the  great  mass  of  the  cotton  of  commerce,  and  the  deflciency  or  excess  in 
its  crops  controls  the  prices  of  all  other  cottons  and  the  demand  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  Indian  cotton  in  its  present  condition.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  wnen  American  -cotton  is  dear,  and  in  greatly  dimin- 
ished ones  when  the  latter  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (p.  64,)  which  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1850,  it  was  stated,  that  '*  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  year, 
they  (that  is,  the  imports  of  Indian  cotton,)  will  be  as  high  as  they  have  ever 
been  ;"  and,  at  p.  83,  that  the  importations  *'  will  be  to  a  greater  extent,  as  the 
unfavorable  prospects  of  the  American  crop  were  early  known  to  some,  and 
orders  sent  to  India  for  cotton.'*  That  these  anticipations  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed, we  may  see  by  comparing  the  imports  of  the  year  1850,  with  those  of 
the  year  1849,  as  given  in  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Tetley,  dated  London,  31st 
December,  1850,  where  the  former  not  only  exceed  the  latter  to  tlie  extent  c^ 
127,059  bales,  but  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  : 


1849. 


Importof  America j  1,477,512 

Import  of  Brazil 163,445 

Import  of  Byyptian 72,727 

Import  of  West  Indies,  &c i  9,485 

Import  of  East  India 182,079 


ToUl 1 ,905,248 

Exported 


256,300 


Home  consumption ]    1,586,608 

Average  per  week i  30,512 

Stock  31st  December i       558,390 


Prices  of  Upland,  31st  December 5|d.  a  6ld, 


1850. 


1,182,970 

171,359 

79,376 

5,264 

309,168 


1,748,137 


272,400 


1,513,007 
29,096 


521,120 


Id.  a  Bid. 


Indian  cotton  is,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  sufficient  good  qualities  to  be  used  for 
the  mann&cture  of  calicos,  which  wear  better  than  those  of  English  manufac- 
ture, as  well  as  of  muslins,  which  have  been  admired  in  all  ages,  uid  almost  jus- 
tify the  poetical  expression  of  **  webs  of  woven  air,"  "  dew  of  night,"  "  running 
water,"  and  similar  expressions  applied  to  them  by  the  natives  of  the  East,  and 
which  an  English  manufacturer  complimented,  when  he  wished  to  disparage,  by 
calling  them  the  "  shadow  of  a  commodity." 

Indian  cotton  is,  however,  fixnn  the  shortness  of  staple,  not  well  suited  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  English  manufacturer ;  but  it  is  much  more  depreciated  than 
it  need  be,  from  the  dirty  and  adulterated  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market. 
When  these  defects  are  avoided,  it  sells  in  the  English  market  at  fair  prices,  and 
if  continued  to  be  so  sent,  would  be  used  in  greatly  increased  ouantities.  It  has 
been  shown  tlmt  it  can  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  with  some  pront  at  3|d.  a  pound, 
from  fiundlecund.  Broach,  Candeish,  l^jarwar,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinnivelly  ;  dis- 
tricts which  are  within  the  company  '&  territories,  and  most  of  them  near  the  sea 
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or  rnrer.  It  may  even  be  imported  at  nearlj  the  same  price  from  the  &r  dirtant 
territories  of  Hyderabad  and  Na^pore.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  cotton  should 
be  sent  in  a  clean  state.  If  this  is  not  done  the  expenses  will  hare  to  be  paid  on 
dirt  as  well  as  on  cotton,  while  a  lower  price  will  be  realized  in  the  market. 

American  cotton  is,  however,  that  which  is  most  valued  by  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country,  and  is  also  the  kind  which  is  most  pro6table  to  the  cultivator  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  climate  is  suitable.  Repeated  experiments  having  been  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  during  a  series  of  years  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
American  cotton  into  India,  and  without  any  permanent  effects  being  produced, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  failures  will  folluw  the  present  or  any  future  attempts. 
But  in  former  experiments  good  cotton  was  produced,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  at  a  |^reater  comparative  cost  than  in  the  present  experiments,  while 
in  some  districts  the  American  plants  then  introduced  have  become  so  natu- 
ralized as  to  be  taken  for  indigenous  kinds,  and  the  staple,  afler  so  many 
years  of  acclimation,  has  been  considered  nearly  equal  to  that  of  New 
Orleans  cotton.  The  present  experiments  might  have  resulted  in  fidlure, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determined  perseverance  with  which  they  have  been 
carried  on  in  districts  where  there  appeared  no  sufficient  physical  obstacles 
to  success,  as  in  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  Candeish,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinnivelly,  In 
these  districts  cotton  has  been  grown  from  American  seed,  which  has  been  highly 
▼alued  by  manufacturers  as  well  fitted  for  their  purposes,  and  has  been  bought 
by  them  at  prices  which  have  been  amply  remunerative,  both  to  cultivators  and 
to  importers.  The  cost,  as  shown  in  the  details  given  under  the  heads  of  Dhar- 
war and  Coimbatore,  was  not  more  than  for  native  cotton,  that  is,  about  Z^d,  a 
pound,  laid  down  in  Liverpool.  The  price  realized  has  never  been  less  than  this 
sum,  even  before  the  cotton  had  attracted  attention  ;  since  then  it  has  frequently 
soM  for  Sd.  and  6i<{.,  and  of  late  for  7<(.  and  7|d.  The  profits  realized  by  govern- 
ment, even  upon  the  comparatively  small  (quantities,  nave  in  the  Dharwar  dis- 
trict nearly  balanced  the  cost  of  the  experiments.  Merchants  could  no  doubt 
have  realized  larger  profits ;  but  in  future  the  cultivators  will  expect  to  share 
more  largely  in  the  better  prices  arising  from  the  increased  value  of  this  cotton 
in  the  Enghsh  market.  The  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  has  been  carried,  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  held  out,  first  by  government,  and  lately  by 
the  agents  and  orders  of  merchants,  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is  expected  that  not 
less  than  9,000  bales  of  American  cotton  will  be  sent  through  Dharwar  to  this 
country  in  the  present  year.  In  Belgaum  and  Candeish  the  calture  is  also  en- 
tending.  In  the  Madras  presidency,  however,  the  natives  have  taken  but  slowly 
to  the  culture  of  American  cotton.  But  the  presence  of  Ehiropean  agents  would 
remove  their  prejudices,  and  as  the  cotton  is  better,  and  the  expenses  not  greater 
than  in  Dharwar,  there  is  sufficient  encouragement  both  for  cultiv^ators  and  for 
merchants. 

In  discussing  the  questions  relating  to  the  causes  which  interfere  with  the  ex- 
tended culture  and  commerce  of  cotton  in  India,  we  showed  that  the  cultivator 
had  little  encouragement  to  grow  that  which  was  in  such  irregular  demand  for 
the  English  market,  and  that  the  manufacturer  here  was  little  inclined  to  use  a 
cotton  which,  besides  being  shorter  in  staple,  was  sent  to  him  in  a  dirty  and  adul- 
terated state.  He,  therefore,  abstains  from  using  it,  unless  when  compelled  by 
the  high  price  of  American  cotton.  We  have  also  shown  that  there  was  littfo 
chance  for  the  natives  themselves  doing  much  in  picking  their  cotton  carefully, 
or  in  keeping  it  clean,  and  that,  therefore,  the  presence  ofEuropean  agents  among 
them  was  essential  to  encourage  the  ryots  to  do  even  that  which  is  so  much  for 
their  own  advantage.  Such  agents  would,  moreover,  be  able  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  local  dealers  and  money  lenders,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Brah- 
minical  caste  to  all  kinds  of  innovation  and  improvement. 

The  settlement  of  Europeans  or  their  agents  in  the  cotton  districts,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  natives  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  or  to  grow  the  American  cotton,  is  the  measure  which  has  been  recom* 
mended  as  the  one  thing  essential  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this  great 
staple.  As  the  t^ade  has  been  described  to  be  profitable,  it  appears  remarkaUe 
that  no  planters  should  have  established  themselves  for  an  object  which  is  con- 
sidered of  such  importance  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancasnire.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Bengal  presidency  there  are  numbers  of  Europeans  settled  in  various 
parts,  many  of  whom  havo  made  experiments  in  cotton  culture,  as  recorded  in 
the  **Transacii(ms  of  the  Jigriculhtral  Society  itf  India.**    In  North  West  India  we 
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have  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell  undertaking  the  culture,  on  an  extensi?e  seale,  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  kind  of  indigenous  cotton,  in  a  situation  where 
American  cotton  would  not  succeed  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  But  the  Agra* 
grown  cotton  was  not  approved  of  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Bruce,  again,  long  resi- 
dent in  the  Doab  and  Bundlecund,  and  accustomed  to  the  culture  and  commerce 
of  cotton,  has  offered  to  supply  (p.  307}  manufacturers  here  with  American  cot- 
ton at  Ad.  or  4|(2.,  and  native  at  '3d,  or  did.  a  pound. 

On  the  Bombay  side  of  India  the  American  planters  employed  by  government 
in  the  Dharwar  district  long  complained  that  their  efibris  were  not  seconded  by 
the  merchants  of  that  presidency  sending  agents  or  orders  into  the  districts,  which 
would  encourage  the  ryots  to  grow  American  cotton  in  preference  to  their  own. 
The  sales  of  the  American  cotton,  both  in  Bombay  and  this  country,  raised  its 
price  by  degrees  in  the  district ;  but  still  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  government 
agents.  Mr.  Turner,  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Association  of  Manchester, 
took  great  pains  (v.  Svumnary)  to  instruct  his  agents  in  Bombay  of  the  mat 
value  of  the  American  cotton  grown  in  Dharwar,  and  gave  orders  for  its  purchase. 
But  to  be  effectual  these  orders  requiied  to  be  executed  in  the  district  itself.  This 
also  Mr.  Turner  arranged  to  have  done  ;  but  his  orders,  and  those  of  his  friends, 
could  not  be  executed,  oecause  the  native  dealers  had  at  last  become  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  American  cotton.  Some  of  them,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
orders  of  their  employers  in  Bombay,  were  purchasing  it  at  a  high  price,  100 
rupees  a  candy,  where  a  few  years  since  they  would  not  give  half  that  sum  for 
that  quantity.  One  of  the  Bombay  houses  is  mentioned,  in  a  private  letter,  as 
having  sent  an  agent  into  the  distnct.  A  few  months  since  a  gentleman  called 
upon  the  author,  previous  to  departing  for  India  in  order  to  join  one  of  theee 
houses,  and  who  stated  that  he  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  interior,  either  in  Dhar- 
war or  in  Candeish,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  cotton  tradf  in 
direct  communication  with  the  cultivators.  In  the  Broach  district,  though  the 
American  cotton  does  not  succeed  there,  Mr.  Landon  has  established  himself  as 
a  purchaser  of  native  cotton,  which,  by  attention  to  careful  picking  and  cleaning, 
he  conceives  may  be  sent  to  market  in  a  state  to  compete  with  the  uplands 
variety  of  American  cotton.  While  in  the  government  service  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  working  and  economy  of  the  saw-^in.  Since  then,  it  is  understood, 
oe  has  introduced  steam  power  for  the  propulsion  of  his  machinery,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  always  his  intention  to  do.  Into  the  district  of  Candeish  Messrs.  Stewart, 
Ritchie  &.  Co.,  of  Bombay,  have  sent  an  agent  and  have  agreed  to  purchase  as 
many  saw-gins  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  government  factory  at  Dhurrumgaum. 
Such  an  agent,  besides  purchasing  native  cotton,  will  be  able  to  encoura^  the 
growth  of  American  cotton,  for  wnich,  as  we  have  seen,  parts  of  the  distnct  are 
well  suited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  planters  now  sent  into  Sattara,  Surat,  and 
Ahmedabad,  will  be  sufficiently  successful  to  induce  some  Europeans  to  establish 
themselves  as  cotton  planters  on  their  0¥m  account.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
means  may  be  adopted  for  picking  and  cleaning  the  good  cotton  of  the  far  distant 
provinces  of  the  Nizam  territories,  and  also  for  introducing  the  American  cotton 
into  the  Berar  Valley,  as  Captain  M.  Taylor  is  so  successfully  doing  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Shorapore. 

In  tne  Madras  Presidency,  Mr.  Hughes  long  since  established  the  culture  of 
Bourbon  cotton,  and  his  successors  have  carrieu  it  on,  though  it  is  not  now  sent 
of  such  good  quality  as  formerly.  Mr.  Fischer  has  for  many  years  been  estab- 
lished in  the  district  of  Salem,  as  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  for  the 
E!uropean  market ;  but  the  natives  have  not  been  induced  to  take  up  the  culture 
of  American  cotton.  Mr.  D.  Lees  has,  however,  shown  that  New  Orleans 
cotton  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  Tinnivelly 
district,  and  has  sent  for  nis  nephew  to  go  on  with  the  culture,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Manchester  Guardian."  His  success  and  his  statements  have  encouraged 
another  Manchester  man  to  determine  upon  proceeding  to  India  to  commence  the 
culture  of  American  cotton  in  the  same  distnct,  as  he  intimated  only  a  few  dats 
since  at  the  India  House.  Besides  this,  offers  have  been  made  in  India  for  tne 
purchase  of  the  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton,  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  Indian 

Etyemment  at  Coimbatore,  and  this  offer,  the  author  has  learnt,  ori^rinates  in 
ancheeter,  as  the  proposer  has  lately  stated  to  the  home  authorities.  The 
establi^mient  of  a  few  energetic  Europeans  in  different  districts,  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  cotton  of  India,  the  author  feels  satisfied,  is  all  that  Us 
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rtquired  greatly  to  extend  and  improye  the  culture  and  commerce  of  cotton  of 
all  kinds  m  India. 

The  author  begs  to  conclude  the  subject  by  quoting  some  of  bis  observations  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  the  year  1834,  which  will  show  that  he  has  always 
relied  on  the  principles  advocated  here. 

*■  *I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  importation  of  foreign  and  the  selection  of  native 
seed,  attention  to  the  peculiarities,  not  only  of  soil,  but  also  of  climate,  as 
regards  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  the  temperature,  dryness,  and  moisture,  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  attention  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  such  as  preparing 
the  soil,  sowing  in  lines,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  air,  weeding,  ascer- 
taining whether  the  mixture  of  other  crops  with  the  cotton  be  injurious  or  other- 
wise, pruning,  picking  tbe  cotton  as  it  ripens,  and  keeping  it  clean;  great 
improvement  must  take  place  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton.  Experiments  may  at 
first  be  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  culture ;  the  natives  of  India,  when 
taught  by  example,  would  adopt  tbe  improved  processes  as  regularly  and  ajs 
easUy  as  the  other ;  and  as  labor  is  nowhere  cheaper,  any  extra  outlay  would  be 
repaid  iblly  as  profitably  as  in  countries  where  tne  best  cottons  are  at  present 
produced.— {Illuitrations  qf  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  97.) 
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Heretofore  we  liave  known  very  nearly  the  number  of  animals  raised  in  tlie 
United  States,  but  we  have  not  known  the  number  and  weight  of  animals  actuaHy 
consumed  in  the  country.  But  this  fact  is  very  desirable,  and  will  prove  very 
useful.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the  hog  trade,  furnish  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  question  of  how 
much,  where,  and  when  animal  food  is  consumed,  has  a  direct  relation  to  Uie 
finajicial  as  well  as  commercial  concerns  of  the  country.  The  proMpess  of  statis- 
tics, however,  gradually  furnishes  the  materials  to  show  this,  and  all  similar  prob- 
lems. The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  nnit  of  measurement  for  the  consumption 
of  cattle  and  hogs.  In  the  cattle  trade,  we  know  that  tlie  great  cities  of  the 
country  are  the  main  purchasers  of  cattle,  insomuch  that  what  enters  into  jfeneral 
commerce  is  a  very  small  amount  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  large  towns.  With 
hogs  it  is  something  different,  for  an  immense  amount  of  pork  and  lard  enter  into 
general  commerce  for  exportation,  especially  to  southern  latitudes,  and  for  the 
navies  and  armies  of  the  world. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  supply  and  consumption  of  cattle 
and  sheep  as  food  ;  in  other  words,  beef  and  mutton.  For  the  consumption  of 
beef,  we  want  a  unit.  It  might  have  been  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  Smithfield 
market,  London ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  kept  and  recorded. 
The  New  York  market,  however,  is  a  still  better  test,  for  the  wfaiole  of  our  popu- 
lation are  meat  eaters.  Fortunately,  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  calves  consumed 
in  New  York  are  sold  fiom  some  half  dozen  yards.  Fortunately,  also,  the  New 
York  Tribune  has  kept  a  reporter  especially  for  those  yards,  and  has  given  us  the 
entire  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  calves  consumed  in  1854  in  New  York  city, 
including  Brooklyn,  &c.    The  aggregate  result  is  as  follows : 

Ckttle  consumed 154,000 

Sheep  and  lambs 470,000 

We  know  very  nearly  the  average  weight  of  these  animals,  and  the  population 
by  whom  they  are  consumed.  The  average  weight  of  the  cattle  may  be  taken  at 
750  pounds,  and  of  the  sheep  and  calves,  80  pounds.  The  nopulation  of  New 
York,  Brookl3m,  and  Williamsburg,  in  1854,  was  about  750,000.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  elements  for  the  solution  of  the  general  problem. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  look  at  the  financial  aspects  of  the  question,  as  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  west,  where  cattle  sold  for  an  average  of  |70  each  ;  the 
aheep  and  calves  at  an  average  of  |5  50  each.    We  have  then  this  reenlt : 

Value  of  150,000  catUe tl0,780,000 

Value  of  470,000  sheep  and  lambs. 2,585,000 

Aggregate  value  of  beef  and  mutton  in  New  York 13,365,000 
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Now,  ixill  three-fourths  of  this  entire  amount  came  from  the  weat,  beginning 
with  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany,  in  New  York  and  .Pennayhrania.  New  York, 
then,  has  to  paj  ten  millions  of  dolUrs  to  the  west  fbr  cattle  and  sheep,  (indepen- 
dent of  wool,)  and  the  west  is  thos  furnished  with  ten  millions  in  exchange  for 
the  payment  of  its  dry  goods.  This  financial  operation  is  one  of  ffreat  import 
tance,  and  makes  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  banks  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  is  a  safe  and  profitable  business  ;  and  in  regard  to  their 
own  operations,  no  banks  are  safer  than  those  based  on  the  cattle  trade. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  general  consumption  of  cattle  in  this  coun^.  The 
above  facts  show  that  each  1,000  persons  in  civic  population  consume  205  cattle 
and  533  sheep  per  annum.  What  does  this  give  us  for  the  whole  town  pecula- 
tion of  the  United  States?    The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  account : 


Names  of  towns. 


Population. 


Cattle. 


Sheep  and 
lambs. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

JSoston,  including  Roxbury  and  Charlestown. 

Baltimore • 

New  Orleans 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Charleston 

Buffalo 

Cleveland ••..•< 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Albany , 

Troy 

Rochester < 

Portland 

Lowell 

Salem 

Manchester 

New  Bedford 

Pittsburg,  including  Alleghany 

Wheeling 

Richmond > 

Norfolk 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Other  towns  over  5,000 < 


750,000 

500,000 

180,000 

210,646 

150,000 

160,000 

90,000 

50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

25,000 

60,000 

30,000 

40,000 

25,000 

35,000 

20,000 

15,000 

18,000 

100,000 

20,000 

30,<I00 

25,000 

60,000 

15,000 

200,000 


154,000 

101,000 

36,900 

43,050 

30,800 

32,850 

18,460 

10,276 

J0,276 

"^6,150 

10,276 

5,133 

12,000 

6,150 

8,200 

5,133 

7,175 

4,100 

3,078 

3,690 

20,500 

4,100 

6,150 

5,133 

12,300 

3,078 

246,000 


470,000 

313,500 

109,990 

125,980 

94,000 

99,330 

47,997 

31,333 

31,333 

19,060 

31,333 

15,666 

38,160 

19,080 

25,440 

15,666 

22,260 

12,720 

9,540 

9,599 

63,600 

12,720 

19,080 

15,666 

38,160 

9,540 

763,200 


Aggregate. 


3,938,646 


806,232 


2,453,483 


9l|The  towns  over  5,000  inhabitants  each  in  the  United  States  contain  at  present 
four  million  of  inhabitants,  or  about  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  large  towns  consume  eight  hundred  thousand  beeves  and  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion of  sheep  and  lambs.  At  an  average  of  $50  each  for  the  beeves,  and  |3  each 
for  the  sheep,  which  is  not  too  much,  we  have  the  following  result : 

Value  of  800,000  beeves $40,000,000 

Value  of  2,500,000  sheep  and  himbs 7,500,000 

Let  us  now  add  to  this  the  hogs  of  commerce : 

3,000,000  at  J8 24,000,000 

Total #71,500,000 

If,  now,  we  add  to  this  aggregate  the  pickled  beef,  the  salt  barrels,  and  labor 
uaed  in  packing  pork,  and  finally  the  value  of  wool  sold  from  sheep,  we  find  the 
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commerce  in  animals  amounting  in  ralne  to  fall  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
an  amount  greater  than  the  entire  cotton  crop.  Two-thirds  of  this  entire  product 
comes  from  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Onio  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  beyond  the 
mai^  in  saying,  that  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  create  an  exchange  on  the 
Atlantic  States  equal  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  derived  fVom  the 
commerce  in  animals. 

In  reference  to  the  average  weight  consumed,  if  the  above  number  of  beeves, 
sheep,  and  hcgs,  be  reduced  to  their  aggregate  weight,  and  then  divided  by  four 
miUions,  (the  aggregate  of  town  or  oitv  population,)  the  result  will  be  about  15 
ounces  to  each  mdividual  per  diem.  Now,  the  dailv  ration  of  solid  meat  allowed 
in  the  British  navy  is  12  ounces,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  for  adults. 
The  excess  of  quantity  found  in  the  above  calculation  will  be  fully  accounted  for 
by  exportation  to  other  countries,  and  by  the  consumption  of  towns  of  leas  than 
5,000  inhabitants.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  above  calculution  is,  therefore, 
solBciently  proved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  result  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  value  of  internal  commerce. — CmeinnMii  Price  Cwrent. 


THE  S0K6H0,  A  NEW  SUGAR  PLANT. 

The  scarcity  of  com  in  France,  as  we  learn  from  an  English  cotemporary,  has 
drawn  attention  to  a  new  plant,  recently  introduced  from  Clhina,  which  promises 
to  supersede,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of  beet  root  in  the  manufacture  of  SQffar 
and  the  distillation  of  alcohol.  The  agricultural  committee  of  Toulon  nas 
recently  addressed  a  report  to  the  minister  of  war,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tho 
plant  in  question.  It  is  called  the  icrzhot  or  hoUus  saccharahUf  and  was  first  in- 
troduced into  France  in  1651,  by  M.  oe  Montigny,  the  French  consul  in  China, 
who  sent  some  grains  of  the  seed  to  the  government.  Since  then  the  culture  of 
the  plant  has  been  commenced  with  success  in  Provence,  and  promises  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  Algeria.  The  iorg^ho  has  been  called  the  '*  su^far  cane  of  the 
north  of  China,*'  and  numerous  expenments  have  recently  been  tried  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  if  it  possesses  the  properties  necessary  for  producing  a  crystal- 
lixable  syrup,  so  as  to  become  a  rival  to  sugar  cane  and  beet  root.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Toulon  Agricultural  Association,  it  would  appear  to  have  those 
properties.  The  ikct  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  the 
department  of  the  Var.  It  also  appears  to  be  richer  in  the  sacharine  principle 
than  anv  known  plant,  except  the  vine.  Beet  root  contains  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent,  of^  sugar ;  uie  sorffho  produces  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  from  which 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  fit  for  all  industrial  and  domestic  purposes, 
can  be  produced.  The  refuse  is  excellent  food  for  cattle,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it.  Tbe  plant  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  does  not  require  irrigation.  The 
sorgho  is  not  a  new  disoovenr,  as  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of*^  China,  by  whom  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  ex- 
tracted from  it.  But  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  produced  on  anything  like 
an  extensive  scale  in  Europe. 


HOIE-IADE  GUANO. 


8.  B.  Halliday,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  a  process  by  which  he  can  convert 
the  fish  which  swarm  our  coast  every  season  into  an  article  like  g^nano,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  Peruvian  article,  and  Professor  Hare,  of  Thiladelphia, 
thmks  equally  valuable.    Mr.  Halliday  says  : 

*  4  am  able  to  say  very  confidently  that  this  product  can  be  afforded  at  |25 
per  ton,  and  paji  the  manoiacturers  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  The  oil  (according 
to  Drs.  Jackson  and  Hale)  being  almost  valueless  for  fertilizing  purpoees,  it  is 
first  taken  from  the  fish,  and  they  are  then  converted  into  guano.  The  cost  of 
the  fish  is  about  $9  per  ton,  and  containing  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  tbe  oil 
will  pay  for  the  fisn,  and  nearly  for  the  labor  in  manufacturing.  By  mv  own 
expenment,  I  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  rendering  of  fish  into  gfuano.  I  then 
consulted  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  I  ascertained,  had  experimented 
extensively  and  successfully.  I  obtained  from  him  his  process,  and  have  received 
considerable  instructions  from  him  on  the  subject.  I  have  also  consulted  Dr. 
Jackson  more  recently.  These  gentlemen,  and  all  with  whom  I  have  consoHed, 
agree  as  to  the  great  value  of  this  fertilizer." 
8 
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8VGAR-1T8  CULTURE  AND  CONSUIPTION  IN  THE  WOULD.* 

No.  1.— SUGAR.f 

Sufar  is  obtained  from  many  fftasses,  and,  indeed,  is  common  in  a  large  nmn- 
bw  of  plants.  It  is  procured  in  Italy  from  Sorghum  $accharatum ;  in  China,  from 
Smccharum  sinense;  in  Brazil,  from  Gynerium  saccharoides;  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  mccharum  violaceum;  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  from  S.  q/^!cuia- 
ntm.  The  last  two  are  commonly  known  as  sugar  canes,  and  they  are  generally 
considered  as  varieties  of  a  single  species,  S.  offictnarwiif  which  is  now  widely 
spread  over  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  curious  specimens  of  palm  sugars  were  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851 — among  others,  gomuti  palm  sugar  {Arenga  aacdunifera)  from  Java; 
date  palm  sugar,  from  the  Deccan ;  nipa  sugar,  from  the  stems  oi  JsTvpafntiicani; 
and  sugar  from  the  fleshy  flowers  of  Bassia  Ut^folia,  an  East  Indian  tree. 

Among  the  other  sugars  shown  were  beet-root  sugar,  maple  sugar,  date  sugar, 
from  Dacca,  sugar  from  the  butter  tree,  (Bassia  butyracea,)  produced  in  the 
division  of  Rohekkund,  in  India ;  and  sugar  candy,  crystalized  by  the  natives  of 
Calcutta,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

Su^r  and  molasses  from  the  grape  were  also  shown,  from  Spain,  Tunis,  and 
the  ^Uvereia. 

Sugar,  or  sugar  candy,  has  been  made  in  China  from  vary  remote  antiquity, 
and  lai^e  quantities  have  been  exported  from  India,  in  all  ages,  whence  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  found  its  way  to  Rome. 

The  principal  impurities  to  be  sought  for  in  cane  sum  are  inor^nic  matter, 
water,  molasses,  farina,  and  grape,  or  starch  sufrar.  The  latter  substance  is  oc- 
casionally, for  adulterating  purposes,  added  in  Europe  to  cane  sugar ;  it  may  be 
detected  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  of  a  solution  of  caustic 

*  By  P.  L.  Simmonds,  of  London, 
t  Sugar  seems  to  have  become  a  regular  article  of  importation  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States.     The  consumption  of  imported  sugar  in  1854, 
according  to  Parliamentary  returns,  was  as  follows : 

ImporUd  sugar  eonswiied  in  Great  Britain, 

Cwt. 

1831 81 

1840 old  duties. .  2,305 

1844 93 

1845 reduction. .        76,994 

1846 584,366 

1848 J, 216,912 

1854 2,439,291 

Of  the  quantities  consumed  in  1854,  the  origin  was  as  follows : 

Cwt. 

Cuba 1 ,340,320 

Porto  Rico » 303,429 

United   States 61,606 

Brazil 404,415 

Java 110,068 

Philippine  Isles 120,975 

2,340,813 
Such  has  been  the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  slave-grown  suffar  by 
RngKnVi  since  she  emancipated  her  own  sugar-growini^  slaves.  Accordmfir  to 
England's  demand  for  sugar  has  the  value  or  slaves  in  Uie  Spanish  islands  nseo 
and  fallen,  and  the  activity  of  the  slave  trade  increased  or  depressed  in  proportion. 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  now  both  competitors  in  the  British  markets  for 
the  sale  of  sugar.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  English  returns  do 
not  distinffttish  between  the  country  of  growth  and  of  export.  It  is  therefore 
potsible  uat  a  proportion  of  that  derived  fW>m  the  United  States  may  be  Cuba 
sugar.  The  great  diminution  which  this  year  takes  place  in  the  production  of 
beet-root  sogar  in  Europe  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  cane  article  for 
the  coming  year.— l7fiUed  States  Economist, 
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potaasa ;  the  former  blackens  cane  sug^,  but  does  not  affect  the  starch  sugar 
while  potassa  darkens  the  color  of  starch  su^r,  but  does  not  alter  that  of  cane 
sugar.  But  the  copper  test  is  far  more  delicate.  Add  to  the  solution  to  be 
tested  a  few  drops  of  blue  vitriol,  and  then  a  quantity  of  potassa  solution,  and 
apply  heat ;  if  the  cane  sugar  is  pure,  the  liquor  will  remain  blue,  while,  if  it  bo. 
adulterated  with  starch  sugar,  it  will  assume  a  reddish-yellow  color. 

Inorganic  matter  is  determined  by  incineration,  farina  by  the  iodind  test,  watet- 
by  drying  at  210  deffrecs,  and  molasses  by  getting  rid  of  it  by  re-crystalization. 
from  alcohol,  as  also  oy  the  color  and  moisture  of  the  article. 

The  natural  impurities  of  sugar  are  gum  and  tannin;  ^um  is  detected  by 
giving  a  white  precipitate  with  diacetate  of  lead,  and  tannm  by  giving  a  black 
coloration  or  precipitate  with  persulphate  of  iron. 

An  experienced  sugar-dealer  easily  judges  of  the  value  of  sugar  by  the  taste*, 
smell,  specific  gravity,  moisture,  and  general  appearance. 

The  value  of  molasses  may  be  determined  by  drying  at  220  degrees,  and  by  the 
taste. 

The  commercial  demand  for  sugar  is  mainly  supplied  from  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  which  contains  it  in  greater  quantity  and  purity  than  any  other  plant,  and 
offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  its  extraction. 

Although  sugar,  identical  in  its  character,  exists  in  the  maple,  the  cocoa-nut, 
maize,  the  beet-root,  and  mango,  and  is  economically  obtained  from  these  to  a 
considerable  extent,  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  ready  separation 
from  the  foreign  matter  combined  with  it,  at  least  by  the  simple  mechanical 
means  the  ordinary  producers  usually  have  at  command,  unless  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent,  and  with  suitable  machinery  and  chemical  knowledge  and 
appliances. 

The  different  species  of  commercial  sugar  usually  met  with  in  this  country  are 
four,  viz:  brown,  or  muscovado  sugar,  (commonly  called  moist  sugar,)  clayed 
sugar,  refined  or  loaf  sugar,  and  sug-ar  candy ;  these  varieties  are  altogether 
dependent  on  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  the  &st,  by  the  Saracens,  soon  after  their  conquests,  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  is  stated  by  tlie  Venetian  historians,  that  their  countrymen 
imported  sugar  n-om  Sicily,  in  the  twelAh  century,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  obtain  it  from  Efeypt,  where  it  was  then  extensively  made.     The  first 

Slantations  in  Spain  were  at  Valencia;  but  they  were  extended  to  Granada, 
lercia,  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  islands,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  From  Gomera,  one  of  these  islands,  the  sugar  cane  was 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage  to  America, 
in  1493.  It  was  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  St.  Domingo  in  1506,  where  it 
succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  In  1518,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  plantations  in  that  colony,  established  by  the  Spaniards,  where  an 
abundance  of  sugar  was  made,  which,  for  a  lon^  period,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  European  supplies.  Barbadoes,  the  oldest  English  settlement  in  the 
West  Indies,  be^an  to  export  sugar  in  1646,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1676  the 
trade  required  four  hundred  vessels,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden. 
The  common  sugar  cane  is  a  perennial  plant,  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  it> 
therefore,  restricted  in  its  cultivation  to  regions  bordering  on  the  tropics,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  frost.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere  its  production  is  principally 
confined  to  situations  favorable  to  its  growth,  lyinff  between  the  fortieth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding  degree  souui.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
western  continent,  it  will  not  thrive  oeyond  the  thirty-third  deg^e  of  north  lati- 
tude and  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  south.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  will  perfect  its 
growth  some  five  degrees  further  north  or  south.  From  the  flexibility  of  this 
pUnt,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  hardy,  and  will 
eventually  endure  an  exposure  and  yield  a  profitable  return  much  fhrther  north, 
along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  produced.  In  most  parts  of^  Louisiana  the  canes  yield  three  crops  from  one 
planting.  The  first  season  is  denominated  **  plant  cane,"  and  each  of  the  subse- 
quent  growths,  *<  ratoons. "  But,  sometimes,  as  on  the  prairies  of  Attakapas  and 
Opelousaj,  and  the  higher  northern  range  of  its  cultivation,  it  reqaircto  to  be  re- 
planted every  year.  Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  the 
ratoons  frequently  continue  to  yiela  abundantly  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  fVom 
he  nine  roots. 
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The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  principally  confined  to  the  West  Indies,  Vene- 
snela,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Sunda,  Phillippine,  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  United  States.  The  vane- 
lies  most  cultivated  in  the  latter  are  the  striped  blue  and  yellow  ribbon,  or  Java, 
the  red  ribbon,  violet,  from  Java,  the  Creole,  crirstalline  or  Malabar,  the  OtaheitOf 
the  purple,  the  yellow,  the  purple-banded,  and  the  grey  canes.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  on  an  acre  varies  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  pounds, 
averaging,  perhaps,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds. 

Six  to  eight  pounds  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  plant,  yield  one  peund  of 
raw  sugar ;  from  16  to  20  cart-loads  of  canes,  ought  to  make  a  hc^head  of  suffar, 
if  thoroughly  ripe.  The  weight  necessary  to  manufacture  10,^90  hoffsheads  of 
sugar,  is  usually  estimated  at  250,000  tons,  or  25  tons  per  hogshead,  of  15  or 
16  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  now  produced  in  our  colonies  is  in  excess  of  the  demand 
c^the  consumers,  that  is,  of  their  demands  cramped  as  they  are  by  the  duties  still 
livied  on  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  ; 
Ibe  high  duty  on  all  other  but  indigenous  sugar,  consumed  all  ever  the  continent, 
impesed  to  promote  the  manu&cture  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  the  legal  duty  levied 
•n  all  other  than  indigenous  sugar  used  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  sugar  production  of  that  country  ;  and  so  long  as  that  excess 
extsis— until  a  furUier  reduction  of  duties  shall  increase  consumption  and  cause 
vugar  to  be  used  for  many  purposes  which  the  present  high  rates  prohibit  its  being 
applied  tetany  improvement  which  may  be  effected  in  quality — anv  increase 
which  may  be  effected  in  the  quantity  of  colonial  sugar — ^will  only  result  infinitely 
nore  to  the  benefits  of  the  consumers  than  the  producers.  In  1700  the  quantitv 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  on|v  about  200,000  cwt.  In  1852, 
including  molasses,  &c.,  it  was  not  leas  than  8,000,000  cwt.,  a  forty-fold  increase 
in  the  century  and  a  half.  Taking  the  whole  population  last  year,  it  was  nearly 
98  pounds  oer  head.  In  1832  the  consumption  in  GreJt  Britain  alone  was  put 
4owD  by  Mr.  McCuIloch  at  23  pounds ;  and  as  my  estimate  includes  Ireland, 
where  the  consumption  is  notoriously  small,  we  may  infer  that  it  has  increaeed  in 
Great  Britain  since  1832  at  least  5  pounds  per  head.  As  the  allowance  to  ser- 
vants is  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  per  week,  it  may  be  assumed 
thai  50  pounds  a  year,  at  least,  is  not  to6  much  for  grown  persons.  In  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  the  quantity  consumed  is  enormous ;  the  laborers  live  on  it  in 
the  manufacturing  season  ;  and  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  died  about  1720,  con- 
sumed one  pound  daily  for  forty  years,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health  till  he  was 
seventv  years  of  age.  The  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased  considerably  since 
H  has  become  cheap  ;  and  we  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  consumption  will 
extend  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  whole  quantity  consumed  in  Europe  last 
year,  including  beet-root  sugar,  was  not  less  than  16,000,000  cwt.  If  peace  be 
preserved  and  prosperity  continue,  the  market  for  sugar  will  extend  amazingly, 
and  force  the  cultivation  by  fVee  men  in  all  tropical  countries. 


Years. 


1838-39, 
39-40. 
40-41. 
41-42. 
42-43 
43-44. 
44-45 
45-46, 
47-48, 
48-49 
49-50, 
50-51. 
51-52 


British  plan- 
tation. 


Tons. 
176,033 
141,219 
110,739 
107,560 
123,685 
125,178 
122,639 
142,384 
164,646 
139,868 
142,203 
129,471 
148,000 


East  India  & 
Mauritius. 


Total  of  B.  P. 
E.  I.,  &  Mau- 
ritius. 


Tons. 

54,017 

60,358 

52,232 

97,792 

80,429 

78,943 

81,959 

102,690 

125,829 

107,844 

121,850 

119,317 

110,000 


Tons. 
230,050 
201,577 
162,971 
205,352 
204,114 
204,121 
204,598 
245,074 
290,475 
247,712 
264,053 
248,788 
258,000 


Consump- 
tion. 


Tons. 
195,483 
191,279 
179,741 
202,971 
199,491 
202,259 
206,999 
244,030 
289,537 
308,]^31 
296,119 
305,616 
312,778 


The  above  figures  refor  to  raw  sugar  only. 
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At  thefe  periods,  calcolatinff  from  1838-39,  the  duty  on  British  su^r  ranged 
firom  24  shiHings  down  to  10  smllings  per  cwt. ,  and  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  from 
63  shillings  down  to  14  shillinfirg.  The  greatest  impetus  was  given  to  foreign  sugar 
when  the  duties  were  reduced^  in  1846. 

The  eictension  of  sugar  cultivation  in  various  countries  where  the  climate  is 
suitable,  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  among  planters  and  mer> 
chants.  The  Australian  Society  of  Sydney  offeted  its  Isis  gold  medal  recently  to 
the  person  who  should  have  planted,  before  May,  1851,  the  grekitest  number  of 
sugar  canes  in  the  colony.  I  have  not  heard  whether  any  claim  was  put  in  for 
the  premium,  but  I  fear  that  the  gold  fever  has  diverted  attention  firom  any  new 
affricaltural  pursuit,  and  that  honorary  gold  medals  are  therefore  unappreciated* 
Moreton  Bay  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  growth  of  all  descriptions  of  tropical  products. 

The  Natal  Agricultural  Society  is  also  making  great  exertions  to  promote  suffar 
culture  in  that  settlem^nt.  Mr.  £.  Morewood,  one  of  the  oldest  colonists,  has 
about  100  acres  under  cultivation  with  the  cane,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  produce,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  suitable)  machinery 
to  grind  the  cane  and  boil  the  juice.  Many  planters  from  the  East  Indies  ami 
Mauritius  are  settling  there.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  awarded,  through 
the  Society  of  Arts,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  ji^old  medal,  worth  100  guineas,  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Leon,  for  his  beautiful  work  descriptive  of  new  and  approved  machinerr 
and  process  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  sugar  in  the  Britisk 
colonies,  desijnied  to  economise  labor  and  increase  the  production. 

The  centrifugal  machines,  recently  brought  into  use,  for  separating  the  molasset 
from  the  suffar,  more  quickly  than  the  old-&shioned  method  of  coolers,  have 
tended  to  cheapen  the  production  and  simplify  the  processes  of  sugar  making. 
The  planters  object,  however,  to  the  high  prices  which  they  are  chaiged  for  these 
machines,  so  simple  in  their  construction  ;  and  that  they  are  not  alJbwed  by  the 
patent  laws  to  obtain  them  in  the  cheaper  markets  of  France  and  Belgium. 

Great  loss  has  hitherto  taken  place  annually,  in  the  sugar  colonies,  through  the 
drainage  of  the  molasses,  resultm?  from  the  imperfect  processes  in  use  ;  but  this 
can  now  be  obviated,  by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  It  is  a  modification 
of  the  "  hydro-extractor,"  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Finzel,  of  Bristol. 

The  machine  beinj^  filled  with  sugar,  appropriately  placed,  is  rapidly  revolved, 
and  a  powerful  centrifugal  force  generated  ;  the  moisture  is  speedily  removed  to 
the  circumference  of  the  revolving  vessel,  and  passes  off  through  apertures  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

Various  other  improvements  in  the  making  of  sugar  have  been  carried  into 
effect  within  the  last  few  years  by  Dr.  Scoffern,  Messrs.  Oxland  and  M.  Melsens, 
but  the  description  of  these  would  occupy  too  much  of  my  space,  and  those  who 
are  desirous  of  growing  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Evans* 
•«  Sugar  Planters  Manual,^'  Mr.  Wray's  "  Practical  Sugar  Planter,"^'  AgricoU's 
**  Letters  on  Sug^ar  Farming,*'  and  other  works  which  treat  lai;gely  and  exclu- 
sively of  the  subject. 

An  announcement  has  recentljr  been  made,  that  a  Mr.  Ramos,  of  Porto  Rioo, 
has  discovered  some  new  dessicating  agent,  to  be  used  in  sugar  makinjf,  which  is 
to  cost  next  to  nothing,  but  improves  most  materially  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
made,  and  also  increases  considerably  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
process. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  cane  sugar  produced  and  sent  into  the  market 
of  the  civilized  world,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  taken  at  1,500,000  tons,  excla- 
sive  of  the  amount  grown  and  manufactureid  for  local  consumption  in  India,  China, 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  of  which  no  certain  statistics  exist,  but 
which  has  been  estimated  at  about  another  million  tons. 

So  far  back  as  1844,  the  Calcutta  "  Star,"  in  an  article  on  suffar,  estimated  ths 
domestic  consumption,  in  India,  at  500,000  tons.  This  is  considerably  below  the 
mark,  even  if  India  is  taken  in  its  limited  signification,  as  including  only  British 
subjects.  On  this  estimate  the  94,000,000  of  British  subjects,  men,  women  and 
children,  would  not  individually  consume  more  than  one  pound  avoirdupois  by 
the  month.  A  fat,  hungry  Brahmin,  at  anv  of  the  festivals  given  by  the  great, 
win  digest  for  his  own  share  four  pounds,  without  at  all  embarrassing  his  stomach. 

Assuming  the  million  and  a  half  of  tons  that  find  their  way  into  civilised  mar- 
kets to  represent  an  average  value  at  the  place  of  production  of  ^15  per  ton,  we 
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have  here  the  reproeentation  of  ^(22,500,000  sterling.    But  this  value  may  fairljr 
be  increased  by  one-fourth. 

The  whole  exportable  production  of  the  su^r-growing  countries  was  found  to 
be,  in  1844,  about  780,000  tons,  of  which  Cuba  furnished  200,000  tons.  In  1845, 
notwithstandinif  Cuba  only  produced  80,000  tons,  the  increase  from  other  sources 
was  so  considerable  (namely  : — ^the  British  colonial  supply  40,000,  United  States 
40,000,  Porto  Rico  15,000,  Brazil  10,000  tons)  that  the  total  produce  fell  very 
little  short  of  the  previous  year — having  reached  764,000  tons. 

The  present  supply  of  sugar  to  the  iparketB  of  Europe,  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

Owt. 

England 8,000,000 

France 2,550,000 

German  League  .••• •« 1,350,000 

Prussia 230,000 

Austria,  (ten  provinces) 560,000 

Belgium 294,000 

Other  States  not  defined. 

The  present  demand,  according  to  the  estimated  consumption  per  bead  (28  Ibe.,) 
found  to  exist  in  Elngland,  whore  taxation  is  favorable,  and  the  price  moderate, 
would  be  about  3^  million  tons,  viz  : 

Cwt. 

England 8,000,000 

France 8,875,000 

Germany 5,750,000 

Prussia 4,100,000 

Austria 8,642,857 

Belgium 1,250,000 

Russia 15,250,000 

Rest  of  Europe 12,500,000 

The  whole  annual  production  of  the  world  is  estimated  bv  another  party  at 
1,471 ,000,000  pounds.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar  produced,  Europe  consumes 
about  648,700  tons,  divided  nearly  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Great  Britain 803,360,096 

France 160,080,000 

Belgium 19,840,000 

Netherlands 42,000,000 

Russia 70,000,000 

Denmark  and  Sweden 22,000,000 

German  Zollverein 101,300,000 

Other  parU  of  Germany 160,000,000 

Austria 50,000,000 

1,428,580,096 

The  following  fij^ures  show  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  in  general,  in  tons,  im- 
ported into  the  British  markets  for  the  last  five  years,  compared  with  consump- 
tion : 


Years. 


1847 
1848, 
1849 
1850. 
1851, 
1862. 


Entire 
importations. 


415,289 
354,834 
362,087 
332,470 
419,083 
360,033 


British 
consumption. 


390,281 
309,424 
299,041 
310,391 
329,561 
358,642 


Surplus. 


125,008 
45,410 
63,046 
22,089 
89,472 
1,391 


Deduced  fVom  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  461,  session  1853. 
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The  consumption  of  sugar  then  in  the  whole  world  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  millions  tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  may  now  be  put 
down  for  350,000 ;  the  rest  of  Europe  420,000,  and  the  United  SUtes  300,000 


The  United  States  produce  about  140,000  tons  of  cane  and  maple  sugar,  whicb 
are  exclusively  used  for  home  consumption,  the  remainder  of  their  requirements 
being  made  up  by  foreign  importation.  The  American  consumption,  which  in 
1851  amounted  to  133,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  reached  last  year  a  total  of  321,000 
tons,  almost  as  much  as  England  consumed — 358,000 — and  more  than  the  con- 
sumption of  100,000,000  of  persons  on  the  continent. 

Tne  whole  product  of  tropical  sufar  is  about  one  million  and  a  half  tons,  while 
the  consumption  is  probably  two  million  tons  ;  but  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet  root,  maple,  and  other  sources,  suppUes  the  deficiency. 

The  total  quantities  of  sugar,  and  molasses  as  sugar,  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  last  six  years,  were,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  paper,  No« 
5292,  of  the  last  session,  as  follows  : 


Years. 


Cwt.  sugar. 


Cwt.  molasi 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


4,723,232 
5,003,318 
5,2«3,729 
5,570,461 
5,043,872 
7,203,631 


1,256,421 

865,752 

1,021,065 

752,027 

1,522,405 

799,942 


The  returns  further  specify  that  the  average  annual  consumption  o^  British  eolO' 
nial  sugar,  in  the  five  years  ending  1851,  was  5,124,922  cwt.;  and  in  the  five 
years  ending  1846,  was  4,579,054  cwt.;  the  average  consumption  of  British  colo- 
nial sugar,  has,  therefore,  exceeded  in  the  five  years  since  the  duties  were  reduced, 
in  1846,  the  average  consumption  of  the  five  previous  years  by  545,868  cwt.  per 
annum  ;  or  in  the  aggregate  in  the  five  years,  the  excess  has  been  3,239,338  cwt. 
The  quantity  consumed  m  the  year  ending  December,  1852,  was  4,033,879  cwt.* 


TIE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

We  are  indebted  for  this,  and  the  next  article,  to  the  able  report  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Creology  of  Mississippi,  by  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  State  Geologist : 

When  the  country  came  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  a  market  was  opened 
in  New  Orleans  ;  a  trade  in  tobacco  was  established,  and  a  fixed  and  remunera- 
ting price  was  paid  for  it,  delivered  at  the  king's  warehouses.  Tobacco  thus  be- 
came the  first  marketable  staple  production  of^ississippi.f 

The  tobacco  plant,  indigenous  to  the  country,  soon  came  into  general 
cultivation. 

The  larger  planters  packed  it  in  the  usual  way  in  hogsheads.  Much  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  put  up  in  carrots,  as  they  were  called,  resembling  in  size  and  form  two 
small  sugar-loves  united  at  the  larger  ends 

The  stemmed  tobacco  was  laid  smoothly  together  in  that  form,  coated  with 
wrappers  of  the  extended  leaf,  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  and  then  firmly  compressed 
by  a  cord  wrapped  around  the  parcel,  and  which  was  suffered  to  remain  until  the 
carret  acquired  the  necessary  dryness  and  solidity,  when,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding cloth,  it  was  removed,  and  strips  of  linn-hark  were  bound  around  it  at 
proper  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  it  from  unwrapping  and  losing 
iti  proportions. 

*  There  to  frequently  a  discrepancy  In  the  figures  in  the  Parliamentary  papers,  which  win  account 
for  a  want  of  agreement  In  some  of  these  returns. 

t  In  1768,  Mr.  Wro.  Dunhar  writes  :    **  The  soU  of  Nutches  is  particularly  favorable  for  tobacco  , 
and  there  are  overseers  there  who  will  almost  engage  to  produce  you  between  two  and  three 
hogsheads  to  the  hand,  besides  prorisions.*' 
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The  rope  used  for  this  purpose  was  manafactured  by  the  planter,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  lino,  or  bass-wood,  then  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of  the  forest. 

One  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  post,  in  front  of  which  the  operator, 
seated  with  the  roll  of  tobacco  on  his  knee,  and  his  foot  against  the  post,  con- 
nected the  other  end  with  the  carret,  turning  it  with  his  hands  while  the  neces- 
sarv  tension  was  maintained  upon  the  rope,  wrapped  it  securely  and  evenly  from 
end  to  end. 

In  those  days,  when  the  roads  were  indifferent,  and  wagons  and  carts  were 
few,  the  tobacco  hogsheads  were  frequently  geared  to  a  horse  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  rude  temporary  shafts,  connected  with  the  heading,  and  in  this  manner  rolled 
to  the  shipping  point,  or  to  market  at  Natchez ;  much  bein^  transported  in  this 
way  from  the  settlements  on  Cole's  creek,  and  from  greater  distances. 

To  convey  the  tobacco  to  market  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  usual  for  several 
planters  to  unite  and  build  a  flatboat,  with  which  one  of  the  number  would  ac- 
company the  joint  adventure,  deliver  the  tobacco  at  the  public  warehouse,  and, 
if  it  passed  inspection,  receive  the  proceeds,  and  return  home  by  land,  generally 
on  foot ;  the  payment  being  made  in  a  written  acknowledgment,  or  oon,  as  it 
was  called,  which  entitled  uie  holder  to  receive  the  amount  from  the  governor  or 
commandant  at  Natchez,  thus  obviating  the  labor  and  risk  of  packing  the  specie 
several  hundred  miles. 

The  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  was  retained  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
price  paid  for  aU  that  passed  inspection  at  his  warehouses  was  uniform. 

The  price  was  regarded  as  liberal,  and  yielded  a  fair  return  for  its  production, 
whilst  the  stability  and  certainty  of  a  market  encouraged  an  increased  cultiva- 
tion *,  the  country  began  to  prosper,  and  the  planters  were  enabled  to  make  pur- 
chases of  slaves,  the  current  price  of  which  averaged  about  three  hundred  and 
fr^dollars. 

There  was  no  classification  in  the  sale  of  the  tobacco.  If  the  article  passed  in- 
spection, it  was  taken,  and  the  quality  was  generally  such  that  for  that  cause  it 
could  not  be  rejected.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happened  that  an  unobjec- 
tionable article  was  left  upon  the  planter's  hands,  if,  from  ignorance  of  established 
usage,  he  had  omitted  the  customary  douceur  to  the  inspector. 

This,  however,  soon  came  to  be  l)etter  understood.  The  capacious  pockets  of 
the  inspector  were  not  worn  without  a  purpose,  and  the  expected  purse  was  ha- 
bitually dropped  into  it  without  at  all  snocKing  the  moral  sense  of  the  wearer. 

It  was  not  necessary,  or  perhaps  altogether  proper,  to  couple  the  offering  with 
expressed  conditions ;  that,  if  not  indelicate,  would  have  been  quite  superfluous, 
it  being  quite  safe  and  effectual  to  make  the  silent  contribution.  Nor  was  anj^ 
particular  secrecy  or  concealment  at  all  necessary.  This  was  not  considered  bn- 
hery ;  the  king  always  paid  his  servants  indifferently,  and  these  were  but  the  per- 
quisUes  of  office  which  indemnified  the  needy  official  for  his  poorly  requited  ser- 
vices. 

Whether  these  usages,  reacting  upon  the  producers,  had  any  effect  upon  the 
quality  or  condition  of  the  tobacco  in  the  end,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  clear  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  from  some  cause,  either  fVom  fraud  in  packing,  the  falling 
off  in  quality,  or  from  the  competition  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco  introduced  into 
New  Orleans,  under  Greneral  Wilkinson's  contracts  with  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, or  by  their  connivance,  the  price  was  so  reduced,  that  the  furtner  cultivation 
of  it  in  Afiasissippi,  for  exportation,  was,  in  a  few  years,  wholly  abandoned, 
greatly  to  the  injury  and  embarrassment  of  the  planters,  who  had,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves,  contracted  debts  whick  they  now  found  it  difficult  to  discharge. 


THE  CniTITATION  AND  PREFABATION  OP  INDIGO. 

The  tobacco  crop  being  no  longer  profitable,  indigo,  which  had  been  cultivated 
for  some  time  in  Louisiana,  was  now  resorted  to.*  This  most  offensive  and  un- 
wholesome pursuit  was  nevertheless  the  most  profitable  one  in  which  the  planter 
could  engafi[e.  Seed  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  about  fifty  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  some  m  the  small  fiurmers  engaged  in  cultivating  the  indigo  exclusively  for 

*  Indifo  had  not  been  cultiTated  in  the  Natobei  district  as  late  as  1788,  and  until  after  the 
fiftiliire  of  the  tobacco  bualnesfl  it  was  produced  only  for  the  seed,  which  was  Buj^lled  to  the  Point 
Coupee  and  other  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 
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the  seed  to  supply  those  whose  larger  means  enabled  them  to  erect  the  necessary 
fixtures,  and  to  prosecate  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  on  a  profitable  scale. 

Indigqfera  Hnetoria,  from  which  the  indigo  pigment  of  commerce  is  prepared, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  India,  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  the  southern 
States,  where  a  variety  termed  the  Atramentum  anil  is  said  to  grow  spontane- 
ously. It  was  cultivated  in  drills,  and  required  careful  handling  when  young 
and  tender,  the  subsequent  cultivation  beingr  similar  to  that  of  the  cotton  plant. 

When  mature,  in  ^ood  land,  it  attained  toe  height  of  about  three  feet.  It  was 
then,  previous  to  going  to  seed,  cut  with  a  reap-hook  from  day  to  day,  tied  in 
bundles  in  quantities  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  steeping-vats,  to  which  it  was 
immediately  transferred.  These  vats  or  uncovered  reservoirs  were  constructed 
in  pairs  above  ground,  of  thick  plank  dovetailed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  perfectly  water-tight ;  the  larger  one,  or  steepinff-vat,  so  elevated  as  to  per- 
mit the  draining  off  of  the  liquid  into  the  smaller,  or  beater,  in  which  it  is  churned 
or  sfitated. 

Tnis  vat  was  usually  about  four  feet  deep,  eight  feet  wide,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length.  Two  or  three  pairs  of  these  vats  were  sufficient  fer  the  largest 
indiffo  establishments  in  the  country.    One  pair  ordinarily  sufficed. 

Tne  vats  were  placed  near  a  pond  of  clear  soft  water,  (spring  or  hard  water 
would  not  answer,^  and  the  shallower  the  ponds,  and  the  greater  the  surface  of 
water  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  better. 

Into  the  steepinjT-vat  the  indigo  weed,  as  cut,  was  thrown ,  and  the  water 
pumped  on  to  it.  The  steeping  generally  required  a  day  ;  but  this  depended  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  temperature  of  the  weather  during  the  process  and  that  of 
the  water  used. 

When  the  steepmg  was  carried  to  the  proper  point,  and  the  fermentation  suf- 
fered to  continue  until  all  the  colorinj^  matter  or  grain  was  extracted,  which  was 
ascertained  by  examining  the  liquid  m  a  silver  cup,  the  turbid  liquid  was  drawn 
off  into  the  beater. 

If  drawn  off  prematurely,  a  loss  in  the  coloring  matter  was  sustained,  and 
if  deferred  too  long,  putrefactive  fermentation  ensued,  which  injured  the 
quality  of  the  dye. 

Attached  to  a  shaft,  revolving  across  the  smaller  vat,  was  a  set  of  arms  or  pad- 
dles, by  which  the  liquid  was  churned  or  agitated.  In  small  establishments,  the 
shaft  or  beater  was  turned  by  hand,  but  generally  horse-power  was  connected 
with  it. 

The  beatinff  or  churning  process  was  continued  fbr  several  hours,  during  which 
the  precipitation  was  aidcKl  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  Other  sunstances 
were  often  substituted,  however,  some  using  a  mucilage  obtained  firom  the  ocra 
plant,  the  sassafras,  or  from  a  plant  known  as  the  moave. 

The  grain  or  coloring  matter  being  separated,  as  ascertained  by  test  with  the 
silver  cup,  flakes  of  the  pigment  being  seen  spreadin|r  or  settling  on  the  bottom, 
it  was  suffered  to  subside,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  was  drawn  off  through  a 
series  of  holes  descending  towards  the  bottom.  The  indigo  deposit  was  then  re- 
moved by  wooden  shovels  firom  the  vat  into  draining-braes  lined  with  canvas, 
and  placed  upon  beds  of  sand,  afterwards  transferred  to  moulds  lined  in  like  man- 
ner, dried  in  the  shade,  and  cut  into  cubes. 

After  undergoing  a  further  curing  by  being  laid  on  smooth  plank  shelves,  where 
it  underwent  a  sweat,  it  was  packM  in  boxes  for  exportation. 

A  variety  of  delicate  light  blue  color  was  called  '*  floton  ;  "  but  that  termed 
the  **  pigeon  neck,"  fVom  its  prismatic  colors,  was  most  esteemed. 

The  price  obtained  for  the  best  qualitv  is  variously  represented,  some  affirming 
that  it  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  pound. 

A  second  cutting  of  the  suckers  or  sprouts  was  obtained,  but  the  indigo  pro- 
duced from  it  was  of  inferior  quality. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  indigo  are  said  to  have  been  produced 
to  the  hand. 

The  whole  process  was  of  the  most  distrusting  and  disagreeable  character.  JM^- 
riadsof  flies  were  generated  by  it,  whioi  overspread  the  whole  country.  The 
plant  itself,  when  growing,  was  infested  by  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  by  which  it 
was  sometimes  totally  destroyed,  and  the  fetor  arising  from  the  nutrid  weed 
thrown  firom  the  vats  was  intolerable.  The  drainings  from  these  refuse  accumu- 
lations into  the  adjacent  streams  killed  the  fish.  Those  in  Second  creek, 
previously  abounding  in  trout  and  perch,  it  is  said  were  destroyed  in  this  way. 
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It  it  not  turpriaing,  therefore,  that  the  caltiyation  of  indigo  was  abandoned  in  a. 
&w  jean,  and  gave  way  to  that  of  cotton,  lo  remarkable  for  itii  freedom  from  tne 
disagreeable  concomitant!  of  tobacco  and  indigo  culture,  and  comparatiTely  so 
light,  neat,  and  agreeable  in  its  handling. 


UEHP-ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  STAPLES  OF  TIE  COUNTEL 

The  article  of  hemp  has  become  one  of  the  important  staples  of  the  west.  The 
late  census  report  makes  the  annual  aggregate  production  in  the  United  States 
upwards  of  60,000  tons.  This  article  is  one  mdispensable  necessary  to  our  navy 
and  commercial  marine.  In  former  years  we  looked  to  Russia  for  the  supply  ; 
but  of  late  we  have  become  independent  of  the  foreign  production,  and  we  now 
rely  mainly  upon  the  American  production,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Ute  census,  and  more  fully  by  the  able  and  elaborate  speech  of  the  Hon.  John 
R.  Thomson,  of  New  Jeiffey,made  during  the  last  Congress,  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  David  Myerle. 

It  abundantly  appears  from  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  support 
Blr.  Myerle  *8  claim  upon  the  government,  for  damages  sustained  by  him  throus^ 
a  violation  of  contract  in  the  rejection  of  hishemp,  tnatinl839  the  Hon.  JamesK. 
Paulding,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  induced  Mr.  Mverle,  under  promise  of  sus- 
taining him  from  loss,  to  embark  upon  experiments  ior  testing  the  practicability 
of  supplying  the  navy  with  American  water-rotted  hemp.  Some  experiments  for 
the  purpose  had  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  many  years 
previous  ;  but  these  l:ad  left  behind  them  a  general  opinion  that  tlie  operation  of 
water-rotting  of  hemp  was  impracticable  in  our  clmiate,  and  the  object  was 
abandoned. 

In  an  interview  had  by  Mr.  Mverle  with  the  Secretary,  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned by  the  latter,  when  Mr.  M.  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  entire 
practicaoility  and  safety  of  the  process,  and  of  the  feasibilitv  of  successfully  over- 
coming, by  a  course  of  proper  experiments,  the  existing  deep-rooted  prejudices 
affainst  it.  The  Secretaiy  concurring  in  his  views  and  justly  considering  it  an 
object  of  the  highest  consideration,  as  well  as  eminently  entitled  to  the  patrona^ 
and  encouragement  of  the  government,  he  urged  him  to  abandon  the  business  m 
which  he  was  then  engaged,  as  far  as  mi^ht  be  necessary,  and  to  enter  upon,  and 
carry  out,  in  the  heart  of  the  hemp  growmg  region  of  tne  west,  the  experiments 
necessary  to  establish  both  the  practicability  and  safety  to  health  of  the  process. 
To  induce  him  to  this  course,  he  tendered  him  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
and  made  the  most  liberal  promises  of  encouragement  and  indemnity  against 
loss  ;  as  well  as,  if  successful,  the  most  generous  government  reward. 

The  navy  commissioners,  at  the  time,  fully  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary ;  also  the  chairman  and  several  members  of  the  naval  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cordially  coincided  in  the  same.  Under  these  assu- 
rances and  promises,  and  urged  by  his  zeal  for  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  object  and  wishes  of  the  government,  as  also  by  motives  of  patriotism,  he 
agreed  to  abandon  the  lucrative  business  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  eng^red, 
and  enter  at  once  upon  the  experiments  proposed.  The  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  experiments  were  all  borne  by  Myerle,  and  must  have  been  very  heavy ; 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  and  obstacles,  growing  out  of  the  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  opposed  his  initiatory  efibrts  in  the  matter.  His  workmen 
Tof  whom  at  one  period  tie  had  about  200)  were  difficult  to  procure,  owing  to  the 
tear  of  the  effecti  upon  their  health,  and  when  obtained  at  high  prices,  they  had 
to  be  instructed  in  every  part  of  the  process  of  water-rotting  and  preparing  the 
hemp  for  market. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  it  seems  his  efforts  had  demonstrated  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  process  without  serious  detriment  to  health,  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  change  of  public  opinion  on  this  point,  founded  in  liie  actual  ex- 
periments and  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  that  a  great  number  of  the  most 
respectable  planters  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  furnish  him  with  the 
water-rottea  article,  some  engaging  to  furnish  as  much  as  100  tons.  These  expe- 
riments, it  appears,  were  commenced  in  Kentucky  ;  this  State,  at  that  period, 
being  the  only  one  that  cultivated  this  article  to  any  considerable  extent,  (which, 
by  the  way,  it  may  be  stated,  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  unfit  for  naval 
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porpotes,)  the  annual  pfodnction  not  exceeding  ]  ,500  tons.  The  eminent  <v  ccees 
attending  Mr.  M.'s  experiments  was  soon  noised  through  the  western  ^i.ties,  as 
a  result  of  which,  the  annual  production  in  1846  had  increased  to  30,000  tons. 
The  first  difficulty  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the  people  having  teen  over- 
come, he  produced,  at  great  expense,  and  forwarded  to  lioeton  up\»ards  of  200 
tons  of  the  article  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  was  pre,.ured  to  fulfil 
his  contract  for  500  tons,  which  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  beou  disabled  and 
ruined  by  its  improper,  if  not  corrupt,  rejection  by  the  inspector.  In  regard  to 
this,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paulding,  Commodore  Nicholson,  ai.d  others,  seems 
conclusive.  A  great  prejudice,  at  uie  time,  existed  against  American  hemp,  such 
as  from  time  to  time,  in  very  limited  quantities,  had  been  seiv  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, from  the  fiu;t  of  its  having  been  biadly  prepared,  and  of  very  inferior*  quality 
of  dew-rotted.  This  created  a  prejudice  against  the  arti>  le  when  fiimished  by 
Myerle.  But  after  its  rejection,  and  its  sacrifice,  at  ruinuiis  prices,  the  manufkc- 
turers  who  purchased  it,  having  proved  its  quality,  the  ]  rejudices  previously  ex- 
istiiur  was  overcome,  and  the  production  of  Americr  n  water-rotted  hemp  was 
established,  and  can  never  be  abandoned.  This  ^reat  branch  of  American  mter- 
est  was  thus  established  ;  the  nation  reaped  the  ncli  Iruits  of  Mr.  Myerle 'a  skill, 
perseverance,  energy,  seven  years'  toil,  losses  and  Facrifices ;  but  he  was  entirely 
ruined  (through  the  rejection  of  his  hemp  with  a(  o  the  neglect  of  his  business) 
to  establish  it.  In  conferring  this  great  benefit  i  pon  his  country,  he  bas  saved  to 
the  government,  in  the  difference  hetween  th  :  price  of  Russian  and  American 
hemp,  four  times  the  amount  of  his  claim,  beeves  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation 
bv  the  substitution  of  a  domestic  for  a  foreign  article  of  indispensable  necessity  for 
the  naval  as  well  as  the  mercantile  marine  ci  our  Union. 

An  extensive  eastern  manufacturer  says :  **  If  there  were  no  hemp  raised  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply  equal  to  our  necessity, 
if  all  Europe  were  open  to  us.  The  American  hemp  is  of  a  quality  that  answers 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  Russian  is  used ;  and  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
bearing  a  dead  strain  it  is  much  superior." 

It  is  also  known  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  American  hemp  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  say  for  canvas,  duck,  and  coarse  fabrics;  many  factories  for  the 
manuiacture  of  these  articles  have  been  established  in  this  country  since  the  jrear 
1840,  and  our  shipping  is  entirely  clothed  with  the  American  production. 
Moreover,  previous  to  the  above  time,  the  importation  of  Russian  hemp 
amounted  annually  to  6,000  tons,  whereas,  in  the  year  1844  the  importation  ^had 
fidlen  off  to  a  few  hundred  tons,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  American 
hemp.  It  cannot  l>e  questioned  but  that  this  state  of  prosperity  was  (produced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Myerle 's  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can interest.  We  have  also  before  us  the  fact  that  our  government  is  now 
making  their  purchases  of  American  water-rotted  hemp  for  Uie  use  of  the  n&vy* 
at  the  price  of  $280  per  ton,  while  at  this  time  Russian  hemp  is  quoted  at  |400 
per  ton  in  our  market,  and  the  quantity  very  limited.  The  consumption  of  hemp 
for  our  mercantile  marine  annually  amounts  to  15,000  tons,  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  American  hemp  is  used  for  one-twentieth  of  the  Russian.  The 
government  requires  annually  from  six  to  ei^ht  hundred  tons  for  the  navy.  It 
also  appears  that  Mr.  Myerle  not  only  establiSied  the  mode  of  water-rottinff,  but 
also,  that,  through  his  instructions,  the  culture  of  hemp  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  its  quality;  that  large  quantities  of  dew-rotted  hemp  command  a 
market  at  remunerating  prices  to  the  producer  in  the  eastern  ports  of  our 
country ;  as  well,  also,  large  shipments  are  made  to  Europe. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  our  country,  as  regards  the  supply  of  this 
article,  (so  essential  to  our  navy  and  commercial  marine,  if  we  were  depending 
on  the  foreign  production,)  in  a  state  of  war  on  our  part  with  Europe,  tilthougn 
Russia  might  stand  towards  us  as  a  neutral  power  at  such  a  time?  It  must  he 
apparent  to  every  mind  that  the  Baltic  would  be  closed  against  our  commerce, 
and  that  if  Russia  attempted  to  furnish  us  with  her  production  she  would  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet;  hemp  being  a  contraband  article,  by  the  law  of  nations  it  would 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  and  our  supply  would  be  entirely  cut  off. 
But  look  at  the  present  state  of  things ;  we  are  Myond  all  fear  of  beinff  thrown 
under  this  embarrassing  position,  as  happened  in  the  war  of  1813,  when  tnere  was 
no  raw  material  to  supply  our  navy  and  mercantile  marine.  From  the  facts  set 
forth  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  his  speech,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Myerle  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  his  country,  and 
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that  it  owes  him  a  debt  of  fratitude,  and  especially  a  full  remuneration  for  hm 
loesef  and  time  spent  in  the  proeecation  ol  this  entc^riae ;  that,  (for  it  is  in 
proof  that  he  has  lost  seventeen  yean  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  incladiog  the  tine 
oecnpied  in  prosecating  his  claim,)  as  up  to  this  period  he  has  not  received  one 
dollar  remuneration  for  the  great  losses  incurred  by  the  rejection  of  his  hemp, 
the  destruction  of  his  regrular  business,  and  his  loss  of  property  and  time,  it  is 
also  evident  that  if  ho  had  not  engaged  in  the  enterprise  he  would  have  been  at 
this  time  a  wealthy  man. 

We  remark  in  closing  that  republics  have  been  charged  with  being  ungrateful, 
but  that,  although  this  is  often  the  case,  we  shall  hope,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
observation  of  a  late  distinguished  statesman,  **  Truth  is  mighty,  and  public 
justice  is  slow,  but  certain,"  will  prove  the  more  correct  of  the  two  assertions. 


LiTE  BOOIS,  PITOBUl,  ETC. 


1.  L\fe  in  California. — Mountains  and 
Mole  Hills,  by  Frank  Marryatt,  illus- 
trated by  the  author  ;  New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1855.  A  most  inter- 
esting work  indeed.  There  are  chapters 
entitled,  Where  the  gold  comes  from — 
Bar  Room  in  California — John  China- 
man— ^The  Feast  of  Lanterns— The  Mi- 
ner's  grave — Horse  auction  at  Sonora 
— Camping  out — all  very  amusing,  as 
are  also  the  illustrations. 

2.  Letters  to  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Hughes,  Roman  CaUiolic  Bishop,  en- 
larged and  revised  by  Kirvjan.  Having 
gone  through  large  editions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  reprints  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  India,  the  work  of  Kirwan  again 
appears  from  the  press  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  (1855.) 

3.  Speeches  and  addresses  by  Henry  W, 
HtlHard :  New  York,  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1855.  A  large  part  of  these  were 
delivered  in  Confess,  of  which  Mr. 
Milliard  was  a  distinguished  member 
from  Alabama,  and  helias  dedicated  the 
whole,  with  many  fine  literary  efforts,  to 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina. 

4.  ReportSf  Explorations  and  Surveys 
qfa  Rauroad  Route  Jrom  the  Mississippi 


Hver  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1853- '54,  according  to  acts  of  Congress. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
the  War  office,  for  a  copy,  and  will 
hereafler  analyse  it  minutely. 

5.  Catalogue  qf  Patents  granted  by  Pa- 
tent Office  prior  to  \^bb.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  author,  J.  S.  Brown,  A.  M., 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this 
most  laTOrious  and  valuable  pamphlet. 

6.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  P.  Jl.  Host,  tf 
Louisiana:  A  noble  defence  of  religious 
toleration  and  of  our  institutions. 

7.  Speech  of  Judge  Gayarre,  ofLouist- 
ana^  to  be  delivered  at  the  Know  Nothing 
Convention  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Gav- 
anf  being  a  Catholic  was  ruled  out.  in 
this  printed  speech  he  shows  with  great 
eloquence  and  power  the  evils  of  reli- 
gious intoleration,  and  how  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  depends  upon  its 
freedom  of  thought  and  opinion.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  publish  an  excel- 
lent review  of  Mr.  Gayarr€*s  History  of 
Spanish  Domination  in  Louisiana,  writ- 
ten by  Mann  Butler,  of  Missouri.  It  is 
too  late  for  this  number. 

tZ3^  Subscribers  will  read  remarks  o* 
fowM  page  qf  Cover. 


Attorney  a»d  Counsellor  at  I«a¥Fy  and  Proctor  in  Admiralty* 

Office  No.  7,  Bolton  sod  Barron's  BuUdlng,  Merchant  Street,  one  door  aboT«  Montgomery, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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BIB1¥  Oitl.BANB  GOIIIIISBIOBI  HOUSBS,  Ac. 


a  FILL0W8  M  00.,  ootton  fiwtora,  149  Com 
MWftreet.  /  0.  FELLOWS. 

D.  P.  LOGAN. 


mLES  OWEN  A  00.,  cotton  factors,  17  Caroa- 
delet  street,  New  Orleaot. 


OA^EY  A  HAWKINS,  cotton  and  attgar  fac- 
ton,  90  Grarler  street 

8.  W.  OAKET. 
^  OILB^T^B.  HAWKINS. 

HARTIN  GORDON,  Jr.,  commission  merchant^ 
n  Camp  street,  New  Orleans. 


MAUNSEL  WHITE,  cotton  and  sugar  factor,' 
i9  Commercial  Place.  N.  Orleans. ^___^ 

CLEVELAND  BK0THKK8  A  CO.,  cotton  fkkO- 
tors,  21  Commercial  Place,  New  Orleans. 

GEO.  CLEVELAND,  Ja. 


RO.  W.  ESTUN  A  CO.,  cotton  factors.  New 
Orleans.  RO.  W.  ESTUN. 
ROBERT  Y.WiAOT. 

ODERT  A  PERSON,  cotton  and'sogar  factors, 
4B  Oarondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 

S.  R.  CURRY.  New  Orleans. 
J.  J.  PERSON,  Port  Gibson,  MIse. 


A.  MILTENBERGER  4  TX).,  cotton  and  sngar 
CMtors,  80  Oarondelet  street,  New  Orleans. 

ALPH0N8E   MILTENBERGKL 
GUSTAVE  MILTENBERGER. 


B.  M.  LOWE  A  CO.,  cotton  factors,  88  Grarler 
street.  B.  M.  LOWE, 

BENJ.  8TKE8. 

McRAK,    ALDRIDGB   A   COWMAN,   ootton 
factors,  57  Oarondelet  street 

JNO.  H.  McRAE.  LRWIS  ALDRIDGB. 

^ALPU  COPFMAN. 

CARROLL,  PRITCHARD  A  CO.,  cotton  Sac- 
tors,  68  Oarondelet  street. 

D.  B.  0A1»0LL.        R.  PRITOHARD. 

B.  B.  PETERS. 

«.  U.  tv4(fia!ia}  k  06.,  cotton  factors,  116 


H.  KENDALL  CARTER  A  CO.,  ootton  factors, 
10  St  Charles  street.  New  Orleans. 

H.  KBNDALL  CARTER.    DANIBL  PRATT. 
HORAtlOBENT. 

ARIBTIDB  MILTENBERGER,  cotton  and  sugar 
iictor,  98  Oarondelet  street  New  Orleans. 


RICHARD  NUGENT  A  CO.,  cotton  factors,  61 
Caron4alei  street.  New  Orleans. 

R.  NUGENT. H.  H.  DAVIS. 

PBRKINS,  CAMBELL  A  CO.,  ootton  factors, 
comer  St  Charles  and  Perdido,  New  Orleans. 

W.  M.  PERKINS.         SAtTL  P.  WALKER. 
W.  B.  CABiPBELL. 

HBLLBEN,  STEVENSON  A  CO.,  commisson 
merchants,  98  Oarondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 

HENRY  FRELLSEN.   JNO.  A.  STEVENSON. 


CAMACK,~SQ0!REaB  A  WEST,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton Csctors,  44  Carondelet  street,  N.  Orleans. 
ROB*T  C.  CAMACK.     GEO.  W.  SQUIRES. 
GEO.  W.  WEST. 


B.  TOLEDANO  A  TAYLOR,  commission  mer- 
'    oomer  St  Charles  and  Union  streets. 
BENJABHN  TOLEDANO. 

JOHN  Mcdonald  TAYLOR. 

McLKMORE,  Ct)ftklK  A  CO.,  cotton  factors, 


^Miss. 


Camir  street  GEO.  M.  PINCKARD. 

W.  M.  PINCKAfiD. 

HENRY  A.  CARNES. 

J.  W.  BUKBR^^E  A  CO.,  general  commis- 
sion merchants,  88  Natdies  street 
J.  W.  BCRBRIDGB.  B.  F.  INGHRAM. 


TUOS.  HENDERSON  A  PEALE,  commlsiton 
merchants,  87  Oarondelet  street. 

THOS.  HENDERSON. B.  FBALB. 

RIDGILL,  ROBERTS  A  TERRILL,  factors,  ti 
Carondelet  street  W.  J.  RIDGILL. 

J.  M.  ROBERTS.  J.  D.  TERRILL. 

TARLfSPOKTWinTING  A  TULLIS,  cottonTSo^ 
tors,  5  Carondelet  street. 

GEO.  W.  TARLETON,  MobOe,  Ala. 
JNO.  WHITING,  Montgomerr,  Ala. 

WM.  B.  TULLIS. 

ClJi)DY,  BROWN  "4  CO.,  commission  mer- 


chants, 88  Camp  street 

M.  CUDDY.  SHEPPARD  BROWN. 

J.  K.  JOHNSTON.       J.  N^  NIVEN. 

POWELL  AND  HOPKINS,  cotton  factorsT^ 
St  Charles  street. 

R.  W.  POWELL.  A.  M.  HOPKINS. 


McKLEROY  A  BRADFORD,  cotton  factors,  48 
Carondelet  street.      WILLIAM  H.  McKLEROY. 

JOSEPH  H.  BRADFORD. 

PILCHER,  GOODRICH  A  CO.,  cotton  and  su- 


IS  Carondelet  street  New  Orlenns. 

J.  D.  McLEMORB, ) 

J.  M.  KBYES,  1  „ ^ 

N.  RAYBURN,  New  Orleans.    |    WATT,  SYKES  A  NOBI^  cotton   factors,  48 

R.   MclLHENNY   A   CO.,  cotton  factors,  46  Camp  st    JAMES  M.  WATT,  Carrolton,  Miss. 
Oarondelet  street.  New  Orleans.  |  A.  J.  SYKES,  MobUe. 


gar  factors,  48  Carondelet  street. 


RUFUS  McILHENNT. 


E.  P.  NOBLE,  New  Orleans. 


COMMISSION   CARPET   WAREROOMS. 
TODD  *  CO.9  ContHalaatoB  Bereliants, 

No.  120  Oznal  street^  near  Rojfol,  {Touro  Buxlding$.) 
VTe  aoUdt  jonr  attention  to  onr  large  and  magnificent  stock  of  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
CAIVETS,  which  we  hare  received  on  consignment  and  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, as  low  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  market  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  all  qualities, 
from  the  richest  TdveU  to  the  lowest  priced  ingrain  manufactured ;  and  a  choice  selection  of 
mgs,  druggets,  stair  cloths,  and  brass  rods,  mattings,  and  floor  oil  cloths,  8  to  24  feet  wide.  We 
haTC  also  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  painted  window  shades,  and  ftill  assortment  of  paper 
baogings. 

HBBRARD'B 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  WAREHOUSE, 
118  OaauH  $trtel^  IPno  Orleans. 
Where  the  largest  and  best  selected  assortment  of  erery  description  of  sUple  and  tkncj  Ary 
Mds  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Orders  fk-om  the  coontrr  attonded  to  with  great  care. 
Oonntry  merchants  and  planters  are  respectftilly  requested  to  gire  as  a  call  before  purchagiof 
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ADVBRTISBMBNT8. 

JARVIS  A  IVOODMAir, 

Oumer  Cbmnum  and  Magatint  streeUj  New  OrUata, 

Offer  for  Mile,  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  a  lar^  and  carefiilly  selected  stock  of  stricUy  pare 
Drugs  and  Medicines,  French,  Engush,  German,  and  American  Chemicals,  Paints  and  OUs,  Win- 
dow Glass,  Yamlshes,  Dye  Stofb,  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Trusses,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Pnre 
Essential  Oils,  Druggists*  Glassware,  Teast  Powders,  Lemon  Syrup,  Patent  Medicines,  Shakers' 
Herbs,  Surgical  Instruments,  together  with  every  article  usually  comprised  in  the  stock  of  a  drug- 
gist 6r  physician,  and  every  article  of  medicine  wanted  on  a  plantation  put  up  in  a  neat  and  con- 
venient style— all  of  which  have  been  selected  with  much  personal  care,  and  purchased  direct 
from  the  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  in  this  country  and  Europe.  All  their  powdered  drugs 
are  prepared  from  material  carefully  selected,  and  are  warranted  strictly  pure  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  be  constantly  snpidied 
from  German,  French,  English,  and  American  manufacturers,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  moat 
reasonable  terms.  ^ii»  vsr^i 

Also  agents  for  Miner's  celebrated  Fever  Cure ;  Dr.  Billings'  Carminative  and  Astringent  Syrup ; 
Woodman's  Cherry  Expectorant,  for  the  cure  of  incipient  consumption,  bronchitis,  ixifluenza, 
hoarseness,  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  and  for  the  relief  of  consumption  in  all  its  stages. 

CAN /|Bl  AN 

YERMffUGE 


This  Vermifuge  will 
always  expel  worms  in 
from  two  to  five  hours 
after  being  admiir:<- 

Wlner's  Vcrmlfn  j  has  now  .'n^i^l  il 
and  all  preparatio  .    for  simUur  puriiutv. 


A 

REMEDY 


AIN 

WORMS. 


tered;  it  is  also  safe 
in  its  operation  and 
more  easy  given  than 
any  other. 
Lr>4,  and  being  proved  superior  to  any 
oxpel  worms  where  they  exist,  as  that 


two  and  two  mak". :  our.  There'is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it.  It  cannot  faii.  TUb  may 
appear  strong  lau  ;  uge ;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  we  are  warranted  in  using,  and  than  facts 
will  prove.  No  on  j  who  has  once  used  it  will  use  any  other  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Many  have 
waited  several  weyl^s  when  the  agent  has  been  out  until  he  could  procure  a  new  supply.  And 
why?  Because  th  y  had  confidence  in  it  and  knew  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

Thousands  of  certificates  could  be  published,  If  it  were  necessary,  to  prove  the  statements;  but 
a  single  trial  will  prove  its  superiority  more  conclusive  than  the  strongest  assertions  or  statements 
that  could  be  written.    Try  it. 

Be  particular  an  1  remember  the  name,  "  Winer's  Canadian  Vermiitige."  This  is  the  only  article 
that  can  be  depen  1  :i\  upon.    Remember  this. 

For  sale,  wholes:ile  and  retail,  by  J.  WRIGHT  A  CO., 

No.  161  Chartret  ttreO,  New  Orleatu,  LtwUtanOf 

General  agents  i  ir  the  United  States.    Also  by  druggists  generally. 

B.  NAUTRE  A  CO., 

(Successors  to  S.  Maspereau  ft  Co.,) 
Attheoid   land,  25  Oande  streeU  Mvieen  SL  Ann  and  Maine  struUf  New  Orleam. 

House  fumiahin  r  store  and  manuOftctory  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  and  lead  works ;  importers  of  and 
dealers  hi  stoves,  ^r  rates,  cookbig  stoves,  Japanned  tinware,  crockery  ware,  glassware,  Britannia 
ware,  hollow  ware,  table  cutlery ;  lamps,  of  every  description,  lanterns,  sugar-house  lamps,  cop- 
per skimmers  and  I  adles,  sad  irons,  ovens,  pots,  and  every  other  castings.  Also,  camphene,  gas, 
lard  oil,  linseed  oil ,  spirits  turpentine,  and  paints  of  every  kind  and  quality-^he  whole  at  very 
reduced  rates. 

Agents  for  Wam(  r's  force  pumps  and  screwed  cast  iron  pipes ;  for  Beebe's  patent  ranges;  for 
Queen's  portable  forges ;  and  for  Spratt's  lightning  rods. 

DAVID  G.  WIIiSON, 

Wheelwright-works  repository  for  the  sale  of  Phfladelpbia 
manufactured  wagons,  carts,  drays,  ox  and  timber  wheels, 
wheelbarrows,  hand  carts,  and  trucks. 

No,  U  Plerdido  ttreet,  comer  (brondeUL 

Factory:  D.  G.  WUson,  J.  ChOds  k  Co.,  No.  806  North  lUrd 
street,  and  140  St.  John  street,  Philadelphia. 
Orders  executed  with  dispatch. 


B3.  JOHNSON  A  00»,  stattoneri.  No.  68  Camp  street,  New  Orleani.    Printiiig  and  bo«k 
binding  executed  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
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ADVERTISKMBNTS — NEW  ORLEANS,  ETC 


*  enameled  near 


HTBB  4  GOODRICH  inrite  Attention  to  their 
cxteniiTe  and  wen  aMorted  stock  of  Jewelry  and 
Ikneyartidefl.  Watches,  of  the  celebrated  makers 
Oboper,  Jargensen,  Montandon,  and  Tobias— on- 
mrpaned  for  accuracj  of  time ;  superior  inde- 
pendent quMier-second  watches;  others  con- 
atmcted  to  whid  withoat  a  key ;  watches  with  se- 
cret places  for  daguerreotypes;  ladies*  enameled 
watches,  set  with  brilliants  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness and  beauty;  chatelaines,  at  all  prices,  to 
correspond  with  the  style  of  the  watch  ;  rich  dia- 
mond Jewelry,  consisting  of  bracelets,  brooches, 
and  ear-rings,  of  new  patterns ;  fine  pearl  sets 
and  necklaces;  rare  and  beaatiftil  coral  work, 
from  Genoa  and  Naples ;  Paris  and  Genera  Jew- 
elry ;  clocks,  Parian  ware,  bronse  statuary :  opera- 
rlissttn.  fine  fans,  etc.,  etc.;  Sheffield  plated  vrare; 
fine  table  cattlery,  lamps,  etc.;  silver  ware  or 
their  own  mannfactore ;  water  and  milk  pitchers, 
coffee  and  tea  sets,  cnpe,  goblets,  fruit  stands. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRB  AND  IfARINB  IN- 
SURANOB  COMPANY,  66  Canal  street,  New  Or- 
leans. Capital,  1900,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  presi- 
dent; J.  Tnyes,  secretary.  This  company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums  paid. 


A.  CHIAPELLA,  notary  public.  No.  87  Royal, 
Conti  street.  Notary  for  the  Louisiana  State 
Bank  and  Branch. 


E.  J.  HART  A  CO.,  79  Tchoupitoulas  street.  New 
Orleans,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries,  winea. 
liquors,  teas,  spices,  Ac;  sulphate  quhilne  ana 
staple  drugs,  by  the  package  or  case ;  Cohnan*! 
patent  undulatory  corn-mill. 


A.  BROUSSEAU  A  CO.,  Importers  and  dealers 
carpets,  floor  oil  cloth,  matting,  Ac.,  No.  28 
Charters  street,  New  Orleans. 


of  in 


cake  baskets,  butter  tubs,  napkin  rings,  etc.;  also, 

rns,  forks  and  ladles,  of  every  pattern.  They 
invite  particular  attention  to  their  large 
stock  of  fine  guns.  Coitus  pistols,  and  sporting 
fanplements.  For  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  by 
HYDE  A  GOODRICH,  comer  of  Canal  and  Royal 
streets,  (sign  of  the  Golden  Pelican.) 


MILES  A  ADAMS,  cotton  factors  and  commis- 
sion merchants.  No.  28  Carondelet  street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  R.  MILES. 

DANIEL  W.  ADAMS. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  66  Camp  street.  New  Or- 
leans, dealer  in  watches,  Jewelry,  diamonds,  gold 
irfna,  fine  cutlery,  canes.  nmbr^Uas ;  guns,  rifles, 
pistols;  fans,  opera-glasses,  porte  monnaies; 
drvning,  liqueur,  work.  Jewel,  glove,  and  odeur 
;  and  fine  fancy  articles. 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY.—The  above  company's  steamships  leave 
New  Orleans  for  New  York,  Havana,  and  Aspln- 
wan,  N.  G.,  on  6th  and  20th  each  month.  For 
farther  particulars,  Ac.,  apply  to  JENNINGS, 
LAUGHLAND  A  CO.,  general  commission  and 
forwarding  merchants,  72  Magasine  street,  New 
Orleans. 


G.  N.  MORISON,  wholesale  druggist,  and  dealer 
in  paintK,  oils,  glass,  dye-stuffs,  perfUmery,  Ac, 
19  Magaslne  street,  New  Orleans. 


F.  P.  DUCOGNE,  druraist,  importer  of  French 
and  English  chemicals,  89  Chartres  street,  New 
Orleans. 


THOMAS  RANKIN,  retaU  and  plantation  drug- 
|dst,  comer  of  Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  New 
Orleans. 


FRANCIS  FABRE  A  CO.,  fashionable  dothing 
establishment,  wholesale  and  retail,  corner  of 
Common  and  St  Charies  streets,  under  the  St. 
Oharies  hotel.  New  Orleans. 


SCOTT  A  SEARING,  wholesale  and  retail 
<*lothier8,  68  and  60  Canal,  comer  of  Old  Levee 
street.  New  Orleans.  John  D.  Scott  A  Co.,  28 
Morray,  and  27  Warren  street,  New  York. 

JOHN  D.  SCOTT. 

GEORGE  SEARING. 


^  RICHARDS,  11  Chartres  street.  New  Or 
leans,  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign 
and  diHuestic  hardware,  cutiery,  iron,  steel,  oUs, 
painta,  nails,  axes,  hoes,  trace  chs.,  te. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  A  CO.,  cotton  factors. 
No.  190  Gravler  street.  New  Orleans. 


NIWTON  RICHARDS,  granite  and  marble 
yard,  147  Custom-house  street,  between  Dau- 
phine  and  Burgundy  streets,  N.  Orleans.  Fronts 
of  buildings,  door  frontices,  water  tables,  steps, 
window  siUs  and  lintels,  tombs,  monuments,  Ac, 
ftirolshed  and  put  up  at  short  notice  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 


H.  B.  BULiCLEY,  (late  Young  A  Co.,)  importer 
and  dealer  in  Jewdry,  fine  watches,  silver  ware, 
hacj  goods,  Ac,  Ac,  No.  8  Camp  street,  New 
OrlMAf. 


WHIT.  F.  GREENFIELD,  attorney  at  law  and 
general  land  agent,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkuisas,  win  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  perfecting 
land  tities,  obtaloing  patents  and  other  claims, 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  same. 


GET  YOUIl  SHIRTS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  AT 
8.  N.  MOODY'S, 

Cbnur  Canal  street  and  Exchanffe  place. 


ondershlrtf,  fbr  $8;  >4  dosen  English  socks  for 
}1 ;  V^  dosen  Un.  eambrio  hOkA^  (hemmed,)  tar 
$1  6a--and  eTerythlng  tqnally  cheap. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AiMkB :  by  Uarian  Huiand,  of  Richmond.    1  vol.  ISmo.,  cloth,  gOt    $1  85. 

A  Boathern  Home ;  b/  a  lac^  of  Virginia.    68  centa. 

Boeiology  for  the  Soath,  or  the  FaUnre  of  Free  Society;  by  George  Fltshngh,  esq.,  of  Yirglnla.  $1 U. 

Robinson's  Practice;  voL  1.    The  Practice  in  Ooarts  of  Justice  in  England  and  the  U.  States.    $6. 

Washington's  Virginia  Reports.    9  vols.    $5. 

Oall's  Virginia  Reports ;  toIs.  1, 9,  and  8,  third  edition,  with  notes  and  references;  by  lAden 
Minor,  Esq.    $15. 

Can's  VirginU  Reports ;  toIs.  4, 6,  and  6.    $15. 

Tate's  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports.    9  rols.,  8to.    Price  reduced  to  $8. 

The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia.    3  vols.    Reduced  to  $6. 

Tate's  American  Form  Book;  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  to  the  code  of  Tlr- 
glBla,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  constitution  of  the  State :  by  A.  H.  Sands,  Esq.    $1  60. 

Washington's  Virginia  Reports;  by  Bushrod  Wasnington.  Second  edition,  corrected  and 
revised ;  9  vols.,  8vo.    $5. 

Robinson's  Forms ;  vol.  1,  containing  forms  in  the  courts  of  law  In  clvU  cases.    |7. 

Tucker's  Oommentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia.    9  vols.,  8?o.    Price  reduced  to  $8. 

Tucker  on  Pleading.    $1  50. 

Tucker  on  the  Science  of  Government;  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Constitation  of  the  Unltod 
States,  by  Beverley  Tucker.    $1  60. 

Tucker's  Lectures  on  Gonstitntional  Law.    $1. 

Tucker's  Lectures  on  Natural  Law.    $1. 

Joynes  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  upon  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  with 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  law  of  new  promises  under  the  statute  of  limitations ;  by  WUUam  T. 
Joynes,  Esq.    1  voU  8vo.    $9  60. 

Howlson's  History  of  Virginia.    9  vols.,  Svo.    |8  50. 

De  Hass's  History  and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia.    |9. 

A  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  by  Samuel  KerehevaL  Second  edition,  revised  and  «• 
tended  by  the  author.    1  vol.  Svo.    $1  60. 

TAIUABIE  BOOKS,  PDBIISHID  BY  J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  BIGHMOND,  Tl. 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER. 

Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  republished  from  the  author's  second  revised  edition,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Charles  Campbell ;  15  plates,  Svo.    $8. 

JeCerson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  with  new  notes  by  the  author,  tuner  b^cre  puUithed ;  t  platos  aad  a 
map,  Svo.    $9  60. 

Ruflln's  Agricultural  Essays ;  with  plates,  9  vols.,  19mo.  $9  60.  • 

Schooler'sDacrlptive  Geometry ;  with  plates,  4to.    1*2. 

VirginU  Debates,  179S-'9,  new  edition ;  8ve.    $1  60. 

Plantation  and  Farm  Book,  Record,  Inventory,  and  Account  Book,  by  a'Southera  Planter;  4to.  $9. 

Moorman's  Guide  to  the  Virginia  Springs ;  with  plate  and  map,  iSmo.    $1. 

All  the  Virginia  Reports,  and  sets,  volumes,  or  numbers  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mcasenfcr  are 
•opplied. 

Books  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  all  who  remit  the  price. 

New  editions  of  the  old  Histories  of  Virginia  are  in  preparation. 

FASHIONAltLE  CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  ESTABII8BIENT. 


SHIRTS 


IiGIGHTON  &  BARBOT, 

Cvmtr  (if  St,  Charles  and  Canal  streeU,  J^ew  Orleans,  mtd  60  Park  Place,  Aeto  York, 

Have  constantly  en  hand  a  superior  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING,  guaranteed  to 
be  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  of  th^  latest  styles,  comprising  Frock  an^  Dress  Coats,  Bustneaa 
Coats,  Overcoats,  Pantaloons,  and  Vests,  Dressing  and  Morning  Robes,  Ac. 

Also,  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  oonsisting  in  part  of  Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Gravata, 
Scarft,  Neck  Ties,  Umbrellas,  Merino  Undershirts  and  Drawers,  Shaker  Flannel  Shirts,  Silk  Sfalrta 
and  Drawers. 

LBIGHTON'S  PREMIUM  SHIRTS.— A  ftill  supply  of  these  celebrated  SHIRTS  at'aU  times  on 
hand,  and  of  such  a  variety  of  slies  and  styles  as  will  enable  them  to  fit  the  most  difficult  an4 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

N.  B.— Clothing  and  Shirts  made  to  order. 
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STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OP  ILLINOIS.'' 

PART  I. 

OBMSBAL  ASPECT^CSNTRAL  POSITION  Or  ILLINOIS— TBERITORIAL  EXTENT  OF 
flSTEV  LARGEST  iTATE8--C0MrARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES  AND  EUROPSAM 
COUNTRIES — MANUPACTURES  OP  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COM- 
PARED—MISSISSIPPI TALLET — RIVERS — TEMPERATURE — ADTANTAGES  OF  LOCA- 
TION  OF   ILLINOIS,   ETC.,  ETC. 

The  United  States,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  North 
America,  and  stretching  across  the  continent  2f,900  miles, 
and  containing  3,260,000  square  miles,  is  divided  into  three 
diatinct  regions,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  AUeg- 
hanies  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the 
transtnontane,  or  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  these  grand  divisions,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  north  or  south,  there  is 
every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  production,  and  scenery — 
magnificent  rivers,  great  inland  seas,  inexhaustible  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources,  and  all  the  elements  of  national 
wealth,  independence,  and  greatness.  The  confederacy 
enjoys,  by  an  extended  coast  of  about  3,000  miles  on  the 
east  and  south,  every  facility  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  South  America, 
and  by  a  sea-coast  of  something  over  1,600  miles  on  the 
Pacific,  like  facilities  of  free  intercourse  with  Asia  and  all 
that  portion  of  the  globe.  Commercial  men  esteem  it  a 
settled  question  that  the  larger  part  of  what  has  been  known 
for  so  many  ages  as  the  eastern  trade  will  be  diverted  to  our 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  John  Lewis  Peyton,  Esq.,  Chicago,  for  this 
inTaluable  paper,  wl^ch  wiU  be  published  in  parts  in  the  Review. 
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western  shore  and  across  the  continent  through  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  settlement  of  California  and  Australia, 
with  their  increasing  commercial  relations  and  those  of  all 
the  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  onward  progress  of  •  improvement  in  this 
country,  lead  unerringly  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  United 
States  from  such  a  trade,  and  the  splendid  destiny  of  a 
country  with  such  vast  resources,  and  by  whose  enlightened 
policy  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  made  to  contribute  to  its 
substantial  wealth,  advancement,  and  prosperity. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  in  the  centre,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  is  centrally  situated  in  this  wide-spread  country,  and 
from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  her  position,  enjoys  the 
trade  of  an  immense  region,  and  free,  easy,  and  natural 
means  of  communication  with  almost  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Her  northeastern  boundary  for  fifty  miles  is  upon 
Lake  Michigan,  which  gives  her  a  valuable  trade  with  the 
lake  country  of  the  north  and  the  Canadas,  and  the  means 
of  communicating  through  flie  St.  Lawrence  with  all  the 
world. 

As  a  physical  section,  Illinois  occupies  the  lower  section 
of  an  inclined  plane  of  which  Lake  Michigan  and  both  its 
shores  are  the  higher  sections.  This  plane,  falling  off  from 
its  upper  sections,  embraces  much  the  larger  part  of  Indiana. 
The  lowest  section  of  the  plain  is  at  Cairo,  which  is  340  feet 
above  tide-water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extreme  arable 
elevation  of  the  State  may  be  stated  as  800  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  the  mean  height  of  550  feet.  The  periphery  of 
the  State  is  1,150  miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  made  by 
navigable  streams.  Her  greatest  length,  which  is  on  the 
meridian  line  of  Cairo,  is  378  miles,  and  her  greatest  width, 
which  occurs  on  the  parallel  of  Danville,  is  212  miles, 
and  she  cont^ns  an  area  of  55,405  s<]^uare  miles.  This  gives 
her,  as  to  territorial  extent,  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.     The  seven  larger  States  are: 

Square  miles.  Square  mfles. 


Viil^uiia,  whose  area  is 61,852 

Geoivia 56,000 

Florida. 59,268 

MkMoari 67,380 


Michigan 56,243 

Oalifornia 188,981 

Texas 337,331 


She  is  more  than  forty-two  times  larger  than  Rhode 
Island,  and  is  hut  10,720  square  miles  less  in  extent  than 
the  six  New  England  States.  She  is,  then,  one  of  the  first 
States  of  the  American  Union  in  size,  and  will  occupy  among 
those  States  a  more  prominent  position  when  California  shall 
have  been  divided,  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt,  and 
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when  five  new  States  have  been  erected  out  of  the  domain 
of  Texas,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  joint  resolu-- 
tions  of  annexation.  Her  influence  in  the  national  councils 
will  always  be  felt — a  leading  State,  her  voice  will  always 
be  heard  with  interest  and  respect. 

Considered  with  reference  to  European  powers,  she  has 
5,018  square  miles  more  of  territory  than  England,  is  equal 
in  extent  to  the  united  territories  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Denmark, 
including  Holstein  and  Luneburgh.  She  only  ceases  to  be 
in  extent  a  great  empire  when  compared  with  such  colossal 
powers  as  our  whole  Union  of  States,  Kussia,  France,  and 
governments  of  similar  size.  But  it  has  been  well  said,  -^It 
is  not  the  immense  extent  of  a  territory,  happily,  which  con- 
stitutes the  grandeur  of  a  State ;  for  example,  the  United 
Jrovinces  of  Holland,  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
^hilip  II.,  the  most  powerful  kin^  of  his  age,  sustained  with 
advantage  a  contest  against  Louis  XIV.,  and,  having  con- 
quered vast  distant  provinces,  has  since  given  a  new  destiny 
and  high  prosperity  to  a  small  kingdom.  See,  also,  Eng- 
land, who  started  out  with  a  territory  of  less  than  150,000 
kilom.  (square)  and  now  rules  over  millions." 

This  fact  is  so  well  established  as  scarcely  to  justify  being 
illustrated,  but  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  indomitable  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
people  in  an  inhospitable  climate  and  upon  a  flinty  soil,  as 
contrasted  with  those  obtained  in  a  genial  climate  and  on  a 
generous  soil,  will  justify  the  introduction  of  the  following 
&cts  as  to  the  States  of  Bhode  Island  and  South  Carolina, 
and  settled  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doubt  the  true  grounds  upon 
which  a  State  must  rely  for  its  greatness.  The  manufactures 
of  Bhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  manufactures 
and  cotton  of  South  Carolina.     Thus — 

Rhode  Island  manufiustoref $8,640,636 

South  Carolina  manufiictuies 2,248,915 

Soath  Carolina  raises  cotton  to  yalue  of. 4,628,270 

The  population  of  Khode  Island  is  but  14*7,545,  while  that 
<rf  South  Carolina  is  668,607.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is 
but  1,306  square  miles,  while  that  of  South  Carolina  is  29,000. 

Illinois  is  traversed  by  no  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains, 
and  is,  with  the  two  exceptions  ot  Delaware  and  Louisiana, 
the  most  level  of  the  United  States.  The  southern  portion, 
however,  is  hilljr,  and  there  are  many  high  and  abrupt  blufb 
upon  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Prairies  are  not  so 
numerous  or  extensive  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  wost,  south 
of  the  Ohio  ^  north,  but  Illinois  is  emphatically  a  prairie 
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State.  There  is  but  one  prairie  west  of  the  Mississippi  larger 
than  Grand  Prairie  in  this  State — none  of  greater  fertility. 
This  prairie  has  its  southern  commencement  in  Jackson 
county,  and  extends,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve 
miles,  north  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Marion,  Fayette,  Effingham,  Cumberland,  (5)les, 
Champaign,  and  Iroquois,  where  it  connects  with  the  prairies 
that  project  east  from  the  Illinois  river.  Prairie  is  a  French 
word  signifying  a  meadow  or  pasture  ground.  In  the  west 
they  are  divided  into  those  that  are  flat  and  those  that  are 
rolling.  The  soil  of  both  is  deep,  friable,  and  of  unexampled 
fertility.  The  flat  present  in  summeh*  an  expanse  of  green 
grass  as  boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  the  efiFect  is  magnificent 
when  the  tall  grass  is  bent  to  and  fro  by  the  winds.  Like 
all  plains,  they  are  monotonous,  and  especially  desolate  and 
dreary  when  covered  with  snow  or  blackened  by  recent  con- 
flagration. Their  aspect  is  varied,  and  even  picturesque, 
when  there  is  a  large  growth  of  uneven  and  scattered  timber, 
following  the  streams  that  pass  through  them,  wliich  creates 
the  impression  that  there  are  inequalities  of  surface. 

The  rolling  prairies,  as  they  spread  out  before  you,  in  their 
vastness  resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm. 
Between  the  ^^swells,"  which  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet,  there  are  are  sloughs,  or  sections  of  wet  and 
marshy  ground ;  when  ditched  a  running  stream  is  produced 
and  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  plough.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  interspersed  with  woodlands  or  solitary  clumps  of 
trees,  which  give  them  a  diversified  and  beautiful  appearance. 
They  are  covered  during  the  spring  and  summer  with  an 
endless  variety  of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers.  There  have 
been  many  conjectures  and  theories  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  prairies  were  formed.  The  indications  are  very 
conclusive  that  Illinois  was  once  covered  with  water — was 
once  the  bottom  of  a  great  lake.  The  writer  of  the  following 
lines  has  fallen,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  true  origin  of  the 
rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  contiguous 
prairies. 

*^  There  is  no  question  that  the  richest  soil  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  is  not, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  thin  covering  over  the  clay,  the 
sand,  the  gravel,  the  chalk,  or  the  rock;  but  the  deposit  of 
ages,  effected  by  the  constant  operation  of  mighty  agencies. 
In  some  cases  the  rich  black  mould  is  found  as  much  as  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  when  turned  up  is  as  light  and  free 
as  the  driven  snow.  The  pedestrian,  as  he  walks  over  it,  can, 
in  most  instances,  sink  his  cane  to  the  very  head  of  it.     Nor 
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is  it  any  wonder  that  it  should  be  found  so  deep,  when  we 
consider  that  the  vast  desert  which  intervenes  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  mountains  has  been  gradually 
despoiled,  that  this  rich  deposit  should  be  made  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  valley.  The  great  plain,  which,  commencing 
some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river,  slopes  gently 
uj)  toward  the  mountains,  has  been  gradually  denuded  of  its 
soil,  nothing  being  now  left  upon  it  but  the  dry  sand, 
through  which  the  rocks  project  as  the  bones  sometimes 
protrude  through  the  skin,  the  whole  looking  like  the 
cadaverer  of  what  was  once  a  fertile  region." 

The  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  composed  of 
rolling  prairies,  dispersed  with  timber.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  been  divided  and  arranged  under  three  general  heads: 
First,  the  alluvions  of  the  rivers,  which  are  from  one  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  in  some  places  elevated  and  in  others  low 
and  subject  to  inundation.  They  consist  of  an  intermixture 
of  wood  and  prairie.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  allu- 
vions, from  its  extent  and  the  depth  of  its  soil,  is  known  as 
the  American  bottom,  which  name  it  derived  from  having 
once  been  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  It 
commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  runs  up 
the  Mississippi  between  80  and  100  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  continuous  bluff, 
varying  in  height  from  50  to  200  feet.  Its  area  is  450  square 
miles,  or  288,000  square  acres.  Along  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi there  is  a  growth  of  timber,  with  an  exceedingly 
thick  undergrowth  from  a  half  to  two  miles  in  width. 
Second,  after  leaving  the  alluvions  and  the  rising  bluffs  that 
bind  them,  there  is  a  tract  of  level  country  elevated  from  50 
to  100  feet,  which  is  sometimes  called  table-land.  The 
greater  proportion  of  this  is  called  prairie,  which  is  some- 
times dry  and  at  others  wet  and  marshy,  depending  on  the 
convexity  or  concavity  of  the  surface.  Third,  the  hilly  and 
broken  sections,  consisting  of  intermixtures  of  woods  and 

Srairies,  the  soil  in  places  being  indifferent,  as  in  portions  of 
'ayette  and  Clark  counties.  Cook  county  deserves  to  be  inen- 
tioned  in  this  connexion,  as  it  neither,  properly  speaking, 
is  prairie  or  alluvion,  and  does  not  come  under  the  third 
general  head  in  the  foregoing  classification.  It  is  more  level 
than  the  genuine  prairie,  less  fertile,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  sand,  and  resembles  the  low  districts  or 
salt  marshes  of  the  sea-coast.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  traces  left  for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  lake  at  no  distant  day  swept  over  it. 
Though  these  lands  be  not  of  equal  fertility  with  others  in 
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the  State,  they  have  been  successftiUy  reduced  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  highly  productive. 

The  alluvions  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  State,  as  may  be  readily  conjectured  from  the  number 
of  streams.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
data  for  ascertaining  their  exact  extent,  but  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  will  be  derived  from  a  view  of  the  large  number  of 
rivers  in  the  State.  Much  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Illinois, 
an  Indian  name  signifying  the  kiver  of  men.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee,  some  fifty  miles  southwest 
of  Chicago,  and  after  pursuing  a  course  in  this  direction  500 
miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  25  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  The  current  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ver- 
million is  gentle,  the  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  and  the  naviga- 
tion ^ood  during  the  whole  summer.  It  spreads  out  into  a 
beautiftil  lake  called  '^Peoria,"  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  banks  are  uniformly  low  to  the  mouth  (tf  Spoon 
river.  The  alluvions  are  bounded  by  high  bluffs  consisting 
of  perpendicular  ledges  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
height. 

It  receives  the  Fox,  Aux  Sable,  and  Little  Vermillion 
rivers,  and  Crooked  creek,  and  other  streams  of  less  note, 
from  the  north,  and  the  Vermillion,  Mackinaw,  Sangamon, 
and  other  streams,  from  the  south. 

The  Fox  river  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  which  rises 
near  Lake  Michigan,  and  pursues  a  southwest  course  to  the 
Illinois. 

The  Kankakee  is  a  large  and  navigable  stream,  but  near 
the  State  line  it  loses  itself  in  a  marsh. 

Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin  and  pursues  a  westerly 
course  300  miles,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  300  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
and  the  lands  upon  it  are  very  fertile. 

The  Kaskaskia  is  a  large  stream  rising  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Embarras,  and 
runs  in  a  southwestern  direction  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
about  100  miles  above  the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  principal  are  Lost,  Crooked,  Elkhorn, 
and  Plum  creeks.  Fort  river.  Hurricane  fork,  Shoal,  Sugar, 
Silver,  Richland,  and  Horse  creeks.  The  river  is  navigable 
150  miles  to  Vandalia  in  high  water.  Its  banks  and  those 
of  its  tributaries  are  generally  fertile.  The  Little  Wabash 
has  a  course  of  150  miles.  The  banks  are  very  fertile,  but 
subject  to  excessive  inundation.  The  country  between  it  and 
Skillet  fork  is  particularly  liable  to  inundation,  and  is  in 
many  places  low  and  marshy,  so  that  the  water  remains  on 
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it  during  the  whole  season.  In  autumn  the  stream  is  very 
low  and  sluggish. 

The  Embarras  river  is  a  navieable  stream,  the  hanks  of 
which  are  flat  and  subject  to  inundation,  but  very  fertile  and 
heavily  timbered.  Spoon  river  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
stream.  The  land  on  this  river  is  high  and  undulating,  well 
watered,  and  handsomely  diversified  with  timber  and  prairie. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible  sections  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State, 

The  Sangamon  is  a  large  stream,  emptying  into  the 
Illinois,  130  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  about  150  miles 
in  length.  The  lands  bordering  on  it  and  its  tributaries  are 
uncommonly  fertile. 

The  Big  Muddy  runs  through  a  fine  prairie  country.  It  is 
navigable  about  fifty  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
about  sixty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  these  streams  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  or  twenty  others,  not  enumerated,  whose  banks  are 
alluvial  deposits.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  this 
country  a  territory  of  similar  extent  and  equal  fertility,  nor 
is  there  on  the  face  of  the  globe  any  like  quantity  of  land  of 

g eater  resources.  This  fact  will  be  fully  demonstrated  in  a 
ture  number,  by  a  reference  to  its  productions,  agricultural 
and  mineral. 

Lying  between  latitudes  37°  and  42°  30^  north  and  longi- 
tudes 87°  49'  and  91°  28'  from  Greenwich,  Illinois  has  a 
climate  differing  with  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  Every 
flat  country  is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature,  unless  it 
be  surrounded  by  modifying  circumstances.  This  is  the  case 
with  Illinois.  The  causes  which  operate  to  correct  the 
extremes  of  weather  in  the  State  are  two  great  ranges  of 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  extending  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north. 

In  a  State  of  such  size,  stretching  through  five  degrees  of 
latitude,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  climate  of  the 
north  and  south.  In  southern  Illinois  the  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly mild  and  pleasant,  except  for  a  short  time  in  summer, 
when  the  sun  is  very  powerful  and  the  heat  extremely 
enervating.  Fruits,  wines,  and  almost  every  production  of 
the  soil  which  delights  in  a  warm  climate,  flourish  here. 
In  middle  Illinois  the  climate  is  delightful,  owing  to  the 
exhilarating  breezes  which  prevail  during  the  whole  summer 
from  the  northwest^  During  the  most  oppressive  weather  of 
the  summer  the  nights  are  cool  and  bracing — the  ther- 
mometer sinking  at  night  to  sixty  degrees,  and  frequently 
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below,  when  during  the  day  it  has  stood  as  high  as  96  and 
100  degrees. 

The  following  results,  drawn  from  three  years'  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  state  of  the  thermometer  near  the  centre 
of  the  State,  ftgrnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature 
through  the  entire  year  for  this  region : 

Mtan  tempeniture  for  the  Ist  year ^ .  • . .  550  SQf 

"  "  2d  year 5G^  99 

««  "  3dyear 560  18' 

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  years 56} 

Jtfeon  temperatvrefor  each  month  during  the  above  years, 

January 30O  SS'  May 620  66'  September 70O  KV 

February SSP  65'  June 740  4?  October 590  00' 

March 430  13'  July 780  66'  November....  530  63' 

April 580  47'  August 720  88^  December....  340  33* 

Statement  shotoing  the  annual  range  qf  the  thermometer. 

1st  year— Lowest. ..  •    50  below  zero.      Highest....    lOlo       Range....  960 

2d  year — Lowest....    80  below  zero.      Highest....      960       Range....  880 

3d  year — ^Lowest. ...    OO below  zero.      Highest....    lOOO       Range. ...  940 

Average  monthly  range  during  these  years, 
Deg.  Def.  Def.  Deg*. 


July. 61to99  Range...  38 

August...  59      96  ««     ...  37 

Sept 40      92  "     ...  50 

October...  24      81  "      ...  57 

November.  37      78  "...  41 

December.  19      63  "...  44 


January...    3 to  59  Range...  56 

February..    6       74  "...  68 

March....  16       73  "     ...  57 

April 32      83  «...  51 

May 43      89  "     ...  46 

June 52      94  "     ...  42 

JHean  temperature  qfthe  dy[erent  i 

Winter. 340  53' I  Summer 750  34' 

Spring 540  74'  |  Autumn 6OO  77' 

The  winter  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In 
the  same  latitude,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  climate  is 
milder  than  it  is  east.  In  the  winters  of  1819  and  1820,  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  was  covered  with  ice  for  two  months; 
but  this  is  very  unusual.  In  the  winters  ^of  1851,  1852, 
1853^  and  1854,  it  was  covered  over,  but  not  during  the 
winter. 

In  northern  Illinois,  the  springs  are  wet  and  disagreeable, 
the  summers  pleasant,  the  autumns  excellent,  but  the  winters 
extremely  cold.  There  is  not,  during  the  winter,  a  great 
fall  of  snow ;  nor  is  it  the  extremity  of  the  cold  which  makes 
the  weather  so  disagreeable,  but  the  perpetual  winds  which 
blow  from  almost  every  quarter  over  the  open  country.  The 
winds,  when  from  the  lake,  can  be  borne;  but  from  the 
prairies,  they  are  icy,  freezing,  merciless. 

The  following  meteorological  observations,  taken  in  Han 
cock  county,  during  three  years,  give  the  following  large 
proportion  of  fair  to  rainy  days: 
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lUr  dayi.  Cloiidj.  BaIdj.  Snow*. 

Fintjear. 246      74  42  3 

Second  year 250      67  43  5 

Third  year 229      98  48  10 

With  such  a  display  of  figures,  it  ceases  to  he  remarkahle 
that  this  climate  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
agreeahle  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country. 

Ahout  the  middle  of  Octoher  or  first  of  Novemher,  the 
Indian  summer  commences,  and  continues  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  During  this  season  the  weather  is  dull  and 
cheerless,  the  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  almost  totally  obscured. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  varieties  of  her  climate — ^its 
severity  during  the  winter  at  the  north,  and  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  summer  at  the  south — Illinois  may  be  regarded 
as  having  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  favored  climates  of 
the  States  in  the  Union. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  her  fine  situation — an  empire 
in  extent — ^the  richest  portion  of  the  richest  country  in  the 
world — with  navigable  streams  on  every  border,  and  pene- 
trating her  remotest  sections — rapidly  increasing  her  popula- 
tion with  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  educated  class  of 
citizens — can  any  one  doubt  her  ftiture  position  of  empire  in 
tiiat  great  valley  fated  to  control  the  destinies  of  our 
republic? 

ISBIGAL  TOPOfiRiPHT  OP  PLORDL* 

The  relation  of  a  country's  physical  characteristics,  to  the 
generation  of  disease,  has  ever  impressed  the  mind  of  the 
most  casual  and  superficial  observer;  for  though,  on  refer- 
ence to  the  nosological  catalogue,  we  find  the  disturbing 
causes  of  a  physiological  equilibrium  often  universally  mani- 
fested, how  frequently  comes  the  conviction  that  others  have 
only  ^^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Marked  deficiencies  in  the  sanitary  materials  of  the  Swit- 
zer's  soil  make  him  the  melancholy  victim  of  goitre  and 
cretinism,  whilst  framboesia  derives  its  existence  from  the 
torrid  atmosphere  of  Africa,  and  pellagra  is  in  time  annihi- 
lated, unless  afflicting  the  victim  in  its  birth-place — Lom- 
bardy.  The  dogma,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  that 
the  soil  of  each  country  ftirnishes,  through  its  vegetable  or 
mineral  kingdom,  an  antidote  for  the  diseases  peculiarly  in- 
cidental to  it,  experience  has  so  far  failed  in  verifying,  but 
we  have  ample  testimony  for  proving,  that  though  the  reme- 
dy be  not  always  indigenous,  the  diseases  unfortunately  are 

^Bj  E.  L.  Gaillard»  M.  D.,  of  Wankeenah,  JefferBon  county. 
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SO  most  frequently.  We  see  this,  that  physical  causes  axe 
abundantly  sufficient,  in  many  countries,  for  the  origincUum 
of  disease,  and  establishing  this  point,  it  is  far  more  evident, 
that  the  comparative  presence,  or  absence,  of  these  causes  is 
capable  of  modifying  the  various  forms  of  disease  as  already 
existing.  This 'is  entirely  the  case,  whether  as  applied  to 
diseases  existing  elsewhere,  and  artificially  introduo^,  or  to 
ihe  analogue  of  these  diseases,  locally  developed,  from  causes 
in  essence  similar  to  those  which  first  originated  them.  It 
is  in  this  connexion  that  the  medical  topography  of  this 
State  becomes  interesting;  not  from  the  presentation  of 
causes,  as  productive  endemic  diseases,  but  from  such  as  ap- 
pear to  mitigate  and  modify  certain  manifestations  of  disease, 
whether  of  foreign  or  indigenous  origin.  Such  modification 
being  the  effect  of  causes  peculiarly  and  strictly  appertaint- 
ing  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  be  strictly  analyzed  and  carefully  reviewed. 

Florida  (so  called,  not  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  its 
being  the  land  of  flowers,  but  from  Pasqua  Florida  or  Palm 
Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  was,  in  1612,  discovered  by 
Ponce  de  Leon)  is  a  peninsula,  forming  the  extreme  south- 
east boundary  of  the  United  States ;  its  boundaries  by  lati- 
tude being  25^  to  31°  north,  and  by  longitude  80°  25'  to 
8*7°  20'  west.  This  is  its  present  extent,  but  in  former  years 
it  included  much  of  all  that  territory  north  of  it  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  Carolinas,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
French,  (attempting  colonization  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX,)  were  once  included  in  the  limits  of  Florida.  Its  western 
boundary  reached  once  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  the  St. 
Mary's  river  marked  its  northern  terminus  ;  but  *^old  things 
have  passed  away,'*  and  this  State,  reduced  to  its  present 
modest  limits,  came  into  the  hands  of  our  government  in 
1821.  Geologists  have  ascribed  to  Florida  a  comparativiely 
recent  terrestrial  existence :  and  this  State,  long  held  under 
the  enfeebled  yet  jealous  sway  of  the  still  proud  Castilian, 
now  rapidly  advancing,  under  the  impulse  of  characteristic 
Anglo-American  energy,  in  the  march  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  is  the  perfect  and  beautiful  fabric  which  the  won- 
drous and  mysterious  labor  of  the  insignificant  coral  insect 
has  raised  into  a  visible  existence.  Once  the  theatre  exhibit- 
ing the  melancholy  spectacle  of  Spanish  inactivity  and  agri- 
cultural impotence,  now  a  created  and  substantial  testimony 
of  American  enterprise  and  prospective  perfection — this,  one 
among  the  last  reluctantly  detached  gems  from  the  coronet 
of  Spain,  stands  star-represented  in  the  galaxy  of  America. 

Florida,  it  is  believed,  stands  a  terrestrial  temple,  supported 
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on  pillars  and  arches  of  enduring  coral .  A  narrow  jpeni nsula, 
laved  on  its  eastern  shore  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  its  western 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  its  surface 
either  highly  elevated  or  by  mountains  diversified.  Ten 
miles,  accordingly,  as  we  advance  inwardly  from  either  shore, 
the  country  is  flat  and  sandy  ;  the  peculiar  forest  growth  of 
such  a  soil,  the  yellow  pine,  stretches  away  in  the  interminable 
distance ;  occasionally  here,  as  in  the  interior,  we  meet  with 
elevated  tables,  denominated  on  this  account  hummock  landSy 
which,  from  their  extreme  value,  give  an  agricultural  interest 
to  those  sections  in  which  they  are  found ;  progressing  still 
onward,  we  come  at  last  to  the  most  elevated,  diversified  and 
valuable  regions  of  the  State,  known  as  Middle  Florida. 
We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  and  cursory  view  of  the  coun- 
try^ but  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  characteristics  common 
to  ali,  and  peculiar  to  some  of  its  regions,  that  by  description 
and  review  we  may  better  be  enabled  to  discover  and  ap- 
preciate those  causes  which  are  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  medical  history  of  the  State. 

The  general  character  of  the  Florida  soil  is  light  and 
sandy  ;  not  calculated  to  sustain  a  continued  and  exhausted 
system  of  cropping.  Those  who  come  with  this  intention, 
after  a  few  years  of  varied  success,  are  soon  compelled  to 
take  up  the  march  still  further  westward,  and  leave  in  the 
comparatively  barren  and  exhausted  soil  behind  a  melan- 
choly testimony  of  agricultural  ignorance  and  folly  ;  a  cause 
of  just  contumely  and  reproach  from  the  better  informed 
who  may  succeed  them.  The  pine  lands  of  eastern  Florida 
are  generally  barren,  unless  in  some  rare  sections,  where 
limestone  abounds  ;  such  regions  are  of  medical  interest,  and 
to  them  we  will  in  time  allude. 

The  pine  regions  are  covered  generally  with  what  is  known 
as  the  '*wire  grass,"  an  unfailing  indication  of  poverty; 
the  dwarf  palmetto  is  also  a  marked  and  accompanying  char- 
acteristic of  such  soils.  The  peninsula  is  almost  entirely 
skirted  with  this  peculiar  kind  of  land  and  superincumbent 
growth.  The  hummock  lands  are  disseminated  indiscrimi- 
nately thoughout  the  State,  and  are  of  universal  interest, 
whether  to  the  agriculturist,  the  botanist,  or  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque.  These  lands  are  of  two  kinds,  the  grey  and 
the  clay  ;  the  former  are  soon  exhausted,  but  the  latter,  in 
their  character  of  durability  and  strength,  similate  alluvial 
soils.  Both  have  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  the  travel- 
ler, for  in  them  is  vegetation  most  rank,  luxuriant,  diversi- 
fied and  beautifril.  One  realizes,  upon  entering  a  hummock, 
the  astuteness  (jf  the  savage  in  making  such  a  locality  thethe- 
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atre  of  his  covert,  concealed,  and  deadly  mode  of  war&re.  Here 
the  bright,  dazzling  and  sickening  light  of  a  summer's  mid- 
day sun  is  converted  into  the  picturesque,  refreshing  and 
soul-breathing  shade  of  a  welcome  twilight;  here,  the  shades 
of  night  anticipate  the  closing  hours  of  day,  and  ere  light 
has  jet  passed  from  the  earth,  here  is  ''the  blackness  of 
utter  darkness"  rendered  visible. 

This  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  physique 
of  a  country,  may  seem  useless  and  the  object  irrelevant,  but 
the  conviction  would  otherwise  soon  come,  that  a  suppression 
of  this  information  must  render  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
pathologic  causation  at  least  obscure  and  perhaps  impossible. 
Proceeding  then  in  the  discussion,  we  come  next  to  the  allu- 
vial regions.  ThoughFlorida,  on  a  glance  at  the  map,  ap- 
pears sectionized  by  courses  and  bodies  of  water,  and  is  thus 
really  subdivided,  yet  in  no  State  in  its  latitude  would  we 
pNerhaps  meet  toith  less  alluvial  soil.  There  are  inland  and 
river  swamps,  but  the  former  are  few  in  number  and  small, 
if  we  except  the  great  Ouaquephenogaw,  (in  the  northern 

?)art  of  the  State,  and  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
erence,)  whilst  the  latter  seldom  occur,  and  are  always  quite 
limited  in  size.  This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes  ;  the 
country,  though  generally  low,  little  elevated,  and  in  no 
part  mountainous,  is  still  broken  by  a  multiplicity  of  small 
iiills  and  valleys,  and  as  the  streams  naturally  select  these 
last — ^following  them  continuously  and  tortuously  to  the  sea- 
board— ^they  are  necessarily  pent  up,  and,  rarely  overflowing 
their  boundaries,  present  no  practicability  of  deposit.  The 
waters  flowing  as  a  rule  over  sandy  soil  are  generally  clear, 
and  when,  in  time  of  heavy  rains,  the  streams  beboming 
swollen  overleap  their  banks,  (though  the  temporary  over- 
flow may  in  very  scattered  localities  injure  vegetation,) 
and  thus  give  rise  to  organic  decomposition  after  *'  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters,"  yet,  as  is  evident  from  their  beautiful 
and  characteristic  transparency,  there  can  rarely  be  a  possi- 
bility of  alluvial  formation.  This ,  overflow  occurs  but  in 
few  localities,  and  in  these  but  rarely  ;  the  waters  soon  return 
into  their  natural  channels  and  the  adjacent  country  to  a 
state  of  highland  growth.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  not  by 
these  physical  causes  thus  confined,  but  their  overflow  is  of 
short  duration,  and  their  waters  of  such  transparency  and 
low  specific  gravity  that  the  character  of  the  contiguous 
vegetable  growth  is  unaffected  and  unaltered.  It  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  doubt,  whether  the  waters  in  most  of  the  rivers 
would  ever  be  the  cause  of  deposits,  however  long  superjacent 
or  stagnant,  for  their  extreme  and  characteristic  transpar- 
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ency  negatives  such  a  possibility.  We  see  thus  that  the 
alluvial  formation  in  this  State  is  not  only  comparatively, 
but  absolutely  small,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  such  will 
ever  be  the  case ;  we  may  safely  expect,  and  even  predict, 
that  it  will  in  successive  years  grow  less,  as  a  more  liberal 
and  general  system  of  drainage,  with  other  methods  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  beoomes  generalized.  The  ordinary 
operations  of  farming  will  slowly  but  surely  contribute  to 
this  end ;  the  plough  alone,  yearly  and  constantly  increasing 
the  surface  of  absorption,  is  no  insignificant  productive  cause 
of  this  desired  effect.  Torrents  of  water,  once  running  head- 
long down  naked  hillsides,  rendering  them  unproductive, 
barren  and  valueless,  accumulating  in  valleys,  and  inducing 
sickness  through  the  medium  of  a  necessarily  produced  de- 
composition, are  now  by  the  agency  of  this  instrumental 
agriculture  restrained  and  absorbed.  Lands  fast  verging  on 
ruin  and  vrorthlessness  have  thus  been  rescued,  and  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  converted  into  a  blessing.  The  in- 
direct but  sure  agency  of  disease  is  thus  checked  and  anni- 
hilated ;  the  element  which  in  former  years  brought  blight 
to  the  land,  sickness,  death  and  distress  to  its  tillers,  is  by 
this  simple  means  made  to  accomplish  the  beneficent  object 
of  its  mission ;  naked  hillsides  and  pestiferous  valleys  now 
refresh  and  gladden  the  eye,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  verdure ; 
wealth  abounds  and  health  smiles  where  want  desolated  and 
death  once  destroyed. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  alluvial  formations,  we  cannot 
omit  mentioning  a  circumstance  singularly  apposite  in  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated.  A  gentleman 
of  middle  Florida,  having  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  many  years  since,  was.  pleased  to  find  thereon  a  very 
large  body  of  water  without  an  apparent  outlet.  A  short 
time  after  settling,  he  had  a  large  canoe  made  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  enjoying  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  his 
supposed  fishery.  His  servant  was  directed,  after  the  launch, 
to  take  hook  and  line  and  go  forth  in  search  of  the  coveted 
luxury  for  the  forthcoming  meal,  but  after  a  laborious  day 
spent  on  the  lake,  he  returned  and  reported  that  the  depth  of 
water  was  in  most  places  insufficient  for  floating  his  craft, 
and  that,  apparently,  there  was  not  a  fish  existing  therein. 
Curiosity  now  excited,  a  party  was  made  up  for  exploring 
this  inland  wonder,  and  after  close  and  patient  examination 
the  report  of  the  servant  was  verified.  The  water  was  sin- 
gularly transparent,  and  revealed  beneath  an  apparently 
aark  brown  and  richly  composed  soil.  The  idea  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  pront  was  now  in  the  ascendancy ;  during 
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the  next  season  the  lake  was  oareAiUy,  thoroughly,  expen- 
sively drained,  and  a  variety  of  grain  experimentally  sown. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  owner,  the  vegetation  was  not  as 
good  as  that  on  his  poorest  pine-lands,  and  the  yield  not. 
sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  trouble  of  tillage.  The 
dried  soil  was  now  examined,  and  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  desiccated  remains  of  aquatic  vegetation  once  luxu- 
riant in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Nothing  similar  to  that 
rich  and  stimulating  alluvium,  characteristic  of  the  river 
bottoms  in  the  Carolinas.  It  was  about  as  rich  as  a  collec- 
tion of  dried  oak  leaves  and  about  as  valuable.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  fire,  it  burnt  as  readily  as  the  ordinary  deca- 
dentia  of  our  pine  forests ;  more  slowly,  however,  and  in  this 
respect  resembling  peat.  If  treated  as  peat  now  is  done  with 
lime,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time  thoroughly  incori>orated  with 
the  subjacent  soil,  by  means  of  repeating  ploughing,  etc., 
this  mass  might  be  turned  to  a  valuable  account.  It  com- 
pletely wanted  the  medical  characteristics  of  ordinary  allu- 
vium, for  the  negroes,  residing  not  more  than  a  half  mile 
distant  and  exposed  to  the  western,  southern,  and  their  im- 
termediate  winds,  which,  for  the  most  time,  swept  this  drained 
and  exposed  surface,  have  never  suffered.  There  is  another 
cause  which  prevents  the  extensive  accumulations  of  water 
in  this  State,  and  indirectly  alluvial  deposits,  with  consequent 
sickness.  As  if  in  perfect  verification  of  the  coral  theory, 
relative  to  the  originated  existence  of  this  State,  many  rivers 
and  very  large  streams  have  subterranean  exits  ;  water  which 
is  collected  from  the  adjacent  country  in  their  channels  and 
exposed  to  view  for  a  time,  suddenly  disappear,  and  of  their 
ftirther  destiny  nothing  is  ever  known.  The  mysterious  de- 
pressions of  the  soil,  known  as  '4ime  sinks,"  and  scattered 
with  a  general  indiscrimination  throughout  the  country, 
point  to  the  real  character  of  its  subjacent  formation.  Some 
of  these  'Mime  sinks"  are  really  beautiful;  tops  of  large 
trees,  growing  in  the  depths  below,  are  often  seen  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  country.  Water  is  most  commonly 
found  in  these  terrestrial  concaves,  and  where  existing  sel- 
dom varies  in  extent  of  surface  and  depth.  Many  have  been 
explored,  in  a  few  the  depth  of  water  has  been  ascertained, 
but  the  minority  are  fathomless.  The  lakes  of  Florida  differ 
very  little  from  these  '^  lime  sinks ;"  their  banks  are  not  as 
abrupt,  (the  lands  shelving  gradually  to  the  water's  margin,) 
and  their  size  not  so  limited.  These  in  the  main  constitute 
the  points  of  difference.  The  'Mime  sinks "  and  lakes  are 
characterized  by  that  partly  incomprehensible  extremity  of 
depth ;  this  is  very  generally  the  case,  yet  not  over  the  entire 
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extent  of  surface.  Where  the  bottoms  have  been  eis^ploxed, 
they  are  usually  sandy,  little  aquatic  vegetation  is  manifested 
and  less  alluviiun.  Their  localities  are  seldom  sickly,  and 
the  inhabitants  select  frequently,  as  sites  for  their  dwellings, 
spots  unmediately  adjacent.  This  is  quite  a  feature  in  the 
settling  of  the  country,  appropriate  and  agreeable;  there 
seems,  so  far,  to  be  no  attendant  danger,  and  the  effect  is 
striking  and  picturesque.  The  most  expensive  and  gorgeous 
structures,  perfect  in  taste,  style  and  adornment,  are  fre- 
quent and  common  throughout  the  southern  States,  but  the 
invariable  absence  of  water  detracts  painftilly  from  those  sur- 
rounding ^' views,"  which  would  otherwise  be  perfect.  This 
fact  must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  visiting  and  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  our  country  residences  in  the  south ; 
without  water  few  scenes,  whether  natural  or  artificial  can  ^ 
be  perfect,  and  the  absence  of  this  very  desirable  and  essen- 
tial element  of  landscape  not  only  injures,  but  frequently 
destroys  those  pictures  which  the  artist  Nature  renders  other- 
wise perfect.  For  the  absolutely  beautiful,  in  a  view,  it  is 
an  indispensable  requisite.  These  lakes,  with  few  exceptions, 
never  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  when  in  future  years  civilization  and  refinement  shall 
have  reached  their  acm6,  habitations  thus  located  and  imr 
proved  will  be  pervaded  by  an  almost  Italian  air. 

The  springs  of  Florida,  infinite  in  number,  interest  and 
variety^  will  be  fully  described  when  treating  of  the  diseases 
of  the  State ;  and  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to  consider 
them  in  connexion  with  those  diseases  which  are  either  re- 
moved or  mitigated  when  subjected  to  their  influences.  There 
is  a  species  of  ^' marsh  called  gcdeuy  consisting  of  water 
courses  covered  with  spongy  earth,  and  trembling  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  about  the  spot  impressed.''  This  is,  it  is 
understood,  peculiar  to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  in  much  of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Indians  ; 
but  as  little  is  known  respecting  it,  we  must  content  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  with  this  bare  mention  of  its  existence.  After 
a  brief  description  of  the  jpradries  of  Florida  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  we  will  enter  ftiUy  into  our  subject,  as  we  will 
then  have  described,  as  far  as  is  necessary y  those  physical 
portions  of  the  State  which  bear  a  close  relation  to  its  dis- 


The  new  metal  aluminum  is  now  said  to  be  an  unquestioned 
conquest  of  science,  and  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity  for 
three  dollars  a  pound.  Further  improvements  are  expected 
to  reduce  its  cost  to  fifty  cents,  when  it  will  naturally  replace 
iron  in  many  household  and  fiuniliar  utensils. 
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MktvriHes  of  the  InhmbiUmU  of  the  JjeaUng  Ctlks— Continued. 


CiUes. 


Foreign  bom. 


•a  S 


Aggregate. 
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56 
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NoTK. — BxcluBlre  of  5  Arkansians  in  Baltimore,  85  hi  Olndnnati,  96  in  LouiSTlUe,  80  in  Mem- 
phla,  97  hi  New  Orleans,  and  89  in  St  LooU,  Ac ;  4  OaUfomians  in  New  York ;  19  lowans  In  Chica- 
go, 84  in  Ohidnnati,  10  in  Loaisrille,  5  In  Memphis,  6  in  Milwaukie,  81  in  New  Orleans,  4  In  New 
York,  7  in  Philadelphia,  and  77  in  St.  Loois ;  19  Texans  In  Baltimore,  9  In  Cincinnati,  8  In  Hart- 
ford, 9  in  LouisrUle,  10  in  Mobile,  164  in  New  Orleans,  88  in  New  York,  8  hi  Philadelphia,  4  In 
Blehmond,  81  in  St.  Louis,  and  6  in  Washington ;  76  natives  of  Wisconshi  In  Chicago,  8  in  Cindn- 
nati,  81  hi  Detroit,  4  in  New  Haven,  88  hi  New  York,  7  hi  Philadelphia,  and  88  hi  8t  Loob ;  4  na- 
tives of  the  Territories  in  Luuisville,  81  in  New  York,  and  8  in  Providence.  Savannah  cannot  be 
defined  on  the  returns. 

*  BxcluslTe  of  tliose  unknown.    Tlie  total  foreign  hicludes  other  countries  not  named  in  the  table* 


"COTTON''  IS  RIN6.* 

FKEK-NEGRODOM. 

This  is  a  work,  though  under  a  coquetish  title,  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, whether  north  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  It  is  at  once  cogent,  well-informed  and  temperate. 
While  it  must  delight  every  friend  to  the  continued  glory 
and  happiness  of  this  aspiring  republic,  it  need  not  offend 
the  most  determined  abolitionist,  What  then  are  its  merits? 
the  reader  naturally  exclaims.     They  consist  in  the  follow- 

*  Cotton  is  King:  or  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  relations  to  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  to  the  free  colored  people  and  those  who  hold  that 
slavery  is  in  itself  sinful     By  an  ^meriemn.    Cincinnati,  1855. 
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ing  propositions,  which  are*  fortified  hy  authentic  evidence 
and  sound  temperate  argument: 

1.  The  utter  failure  of  the  free  colored  race,  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  to  confirm  the  hopes  of  their  white 
friends,  by  improved  morality  and  industry. 

2.  The  insuperable  aversion  of  the  free  colored  race  to 
labor  in  the  articles  of  slave  labor  most  demanded  by  the 
markets  of  the  world,  as  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco. 

3.  The  stubborn  resistance  to  emigrate  to  a  purely  African 
and  civilized  state,  as  Liberia,  encouraged,  too,  by  mistaken 
friends. 

4.  The  vast  ramifications  of  the  products  of  slave  labor 
with  the  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  manufactures 
and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
the  civilized  world. 

5.  The  participation  and  even  its  encouragement  by  the 
friends  of  the  colored  race,  (mr  armia  dea  noirSy  and  even  the 
free  negroes  themselves,  in  African  slavery,  by  freely  and 
eagerly  consuming  the  products  of  slave  labor,  on  which 
slavery  subsists,  and  by  which  it  lives. 

6.  That  slavery  is  a  great  civil  and  social  evil  identical  in 
principle  with  despotism;  but  which  is  to  be  tempered  by 
mercy  and  religion,  till,  like  the  other  evils  of  human  life^ 
it  can  be  abolished  without  endangering  the  civilization  of 
society. 

1.  The  utter  failure  of  the  free  colored  race,  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  to  confirm  the  hopes  of  their  white  friends, 
by  improved  virtue  and  industry. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  viewing  the  progress  of  a 
race  considered  and  treated  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  one, 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  a  full  social  impulse  to 
exertion  and  forbearance  ;  the  same  degree  of  improvement 
ought  not  to  be  expected  of  them  in  the  absence  of  the  most 
influential  incentives  to  human  effort.  But  while  admitting 
this  extenuation,  will  it  cover  or  defend  the  social  delin- 
quency of  the  free  colored  race  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States? 

The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  every 
good  citizen  and  every  lover  of  orderly  and  prosperous 
society,  is,  that  after  forty-seven  years  after  Pennsylvania 
abolished  slavery  within  her  limits,  which  was  in  1780, 
^'  one  third  of  the  convicts  in  her  penitentiary  were  colored 
men  ;  while  few  of  the  other  free  States  were  more  fortunate  ; 
and  some  of  them  even  worse — one  half  of  New  Jersey's 
convicts  being  colored  men."*    While  this  was  the  ratio  of 

*  Boston  PriBon  Discipliiie  reports,  1826-1827. 
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colored  to  white  crimitifids,  that  of  the  white  population  of 
Pennsylvania  to  its  colored  was,  in  1830,  as  1,112,784  to 
38,435  ;  that  is  more  than  26  to  1.  The  same  comparison 
of  the  two  kinds  of  population  in  New  Jersey  gives  299,690 
whites  to  18,283  colored  people,  or  more  than  15  to  1.  At 
these  ratios,  the  colored  criminals  in  Pennsylvania  should 
have  been  4t  of  the  whole,  while  it  actually  amounted  to  \  ; 
and  in  New  Jersey  the  colored  criminals  should  have  been 
^  of  the  whole  criminal  population,  while  it  actually  was 
\.  The  actual  degradation  and  inferiority  of  the  African 
negro  race,  not  the  Abyssinian,  not  the  Egyptian,  not  the 
Moorish  race  of  northern  Africa,  for  these  are  well  estab- 
lished different  species  of  men,  but  the  genuine  negro  race, 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  authenticated  by  its  earliest  memorials. 
The  continued  barbarism  and  the  abject  slavery  of  this  race 
at  home,  its  notorious  sale  to  all  the  slave  buyers  of  the  world, 
possiblv  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  certainly  from  the 
time  of  Las  Casas  to  the  "present,  are  pregnant  proofs  of  de- 
graded nature.  This  is  not  said  to  discourage  attempts  at 
the  improvement  of  this  unfortunate  race ;  but  rather  to 
stimulate  its  friends  to  wiser  and  more  energetic  efforts.  But 
what  observer  of  the  world  around  him  can  avoid  asking 
the  question,  how  comes  the  negro  race  so  long  subject  to 
slavery  and  sale  as  inanimate  merchandize,  while  other 
races  of  mankind  have  redeemed  themselves  from  this  con- 
dition, in  some  degree,  more  or  less?  This  truth  is  exem- 
plified in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  the  serfs  of  ancient 
Europe,  and  the  northern  regions  of  that  part  of  the  world 
in  modern  times?  Why  is  the  negro  more  subservient  to 
slavery  than  any  other  race  of  man?  His  resistance  to  im- 
provement among  a  superior  and  dominant  race  might  be 
admitted  without  precluding  him  from  the  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion under  more  propitious  circumstances. 

The  actual  degradation  of  the  free  negro,  below  the  stand- 
ard of  civilization  around  him,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  safely 
be  denied  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  or  the  West  In- 
dies. Even  in  the  free  dominion  of  the  north,  (possibly  an 
unfavorable  climate  for  the  development  of  the  negro,)  he 
withstands  the  example  all  around  him,  and  vegetates  in 
poverty  and  misery. 

Were  the  negro  not  thus  averse  to  order  and  industry 
among  the  free  whites,  why  have  the  free  States  of  the  north- 
west, Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  obstructed  their  settlement 
among  them  so  pertinaciously?  This,  too,  in  a  market 
80  understocked  with  laborers  ?  They  cannot  feel  the  ap- 
prehension, which  the  slaveholding  States  may  well  enter- 
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tain,  of  their  corrupting  and  seducing  their  slaves ;  and 
stUl  they  all,  and  1  believe  some  of  the  eastern  States,  act 
on  the  policy  of  excluding  the  ifree  negroes  from  among 
them.  Nor  have  any  of  the  most  rabid  advocates  of  negro 
freedom  relaxed  their  laws  for  the  admission  of  negroes  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  ;  and  but  most  partially,  and  hardly 
as  an  act  of  society,  have  they  admitted  the  black  race  into 
ftunily  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  white. 

The  testimony  to  this  obstinate  degradiition  is  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  missionaries  and  travellers  of  most  un- 
doubted veracity,  and  likewise  of  the  friends  to  the  negro  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States.  I  will  begin  with  the  last;  it 
is  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith  to  Governor  Hunt, 
of  New  York.  It  is  dated  in  1852,  and  after  speaking 
of  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  free  colored 
people  to  betake  themselves  to  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  says:  *' Suppose,  moreover,  that  during  all  these 
nfteen  years  they  had  been  quitting  the  cities  where  the 
mass  of  them  rot  both  physically  and  morally,  and  had  gone 
into  the  country  to  become  farmers  and  mechanics."  Again, 
in  the  same  letter,  he  says,  ''I  do  not  say  that  the  colored 
people  are  more  debased  than  white  people  would  be,  if  per- 
secuted, oppressed  and  outraged  as  are  the  colored  people. 
But  I  do  say,  that  they  are  debased,  deeply  debjised ;  and 
that  to  recover  themselves,  they  must  become  heroes,  self- 
denying  heroes,  capable  of  achieving  a  great  moral  victory — 
a  two-fold  victory  over  themselves  and  a  victory  over  their 
enemies."* 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  free  colored  race  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States. 

Nor  is  their  condition  better  in  Canada  ;  of  four  stations 
under  the  care  of  the  abolitionists,  at  the  opening  of  1853, 
but  one  school  remained.  The  missionaries  formally  asked 
the  parent  society  to  be  released,  because,  say  they,  **  of  the 
opposition  to  white  missionaries  manifested  by  the  colored 
people  of  Canada,"  '*and  the  interested  misrepresentation 
of  ignorant  colored  men  pretending  to  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel."  For  these  reasons,  they  say  that  the  funds  of  the 
association  could  be  better  employed  dsewhere/'f 

In  the  West  Indies  the  account  is  still  worse.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  1853,  say  that  the 
friends  of  emancipation  have  been  disappointed  in  some  res- 
pects at  the  results  in  the  West  Indies,  because  they  expected 
too  much.  A  nation  of  slaves  cannot  at  once  be  converted 
into  a  nation  of  intelligent,  industrious,  and  moral  freemen." 

•Idem,  146.  tldem»134. 
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^'Lieentioiifiiiess  prevails  to  a  most  alarming  extent  among 
the  people.  The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  intemperance 
is  wotaer  source  of  the  moral  darkness  and  degradation  of 
the  people.  The  great  mass  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  the  governor  in  hia  palace  to  the  peasant  in  his 
hut,  from  the  bishop  in  his  gown  to  the  beggar  in  his  rags, 
are  all  slaves  to  their  cups."* 

Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  New  Torh  Evening  News,  after  spend- 
ing a  winter  in  Jamaica,  for  the  very  purpose  of  observing 
the  condition  of  things,  mentions  the  enormous  quantity  of 
landfi  thrown  out  of  cultivation  since  1848,  says:  *^  This  de- 
cline has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year,  daily  becoming 
more  alarming,  until  at  length  the  island  has  reached  what 
would  appear  to  be  the  last  profound  of  distress  and  misery;" 
^*  thousands  of  people  do  not  know,  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning,  whence  or  in  what  manner  they  are  to  pro<»ure 
bread  for  the  day.^f 

Gov.  Wood,  of  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  Valparaiso,  in  1853, 
stopped  at  Kingston^  in  Jamaica,  and  thus  describes  what  he 
witnessed:  *'  We  saw  many  plantations,  the  buildings  dilapi- 
dated, fields  of  sugar  cane  half-worked  and  apparently  poor, 
and  nothing  but  that  which  will  grow  without  the  Labor  of 
man  appeared  luxuriant  and  flourishing.  The  island  itself 
is  of  great  fertility,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Antilles;  but  all  the 
large  estates  upon  it  are  fast  going  to  ruin.  In  the  harbor 
were  not  a  dozen  ships  of  all  nations,  no  business  was  doing, 
and  everything  you  heard  spoken  was  in  the  language  of  com- 
plaint. Since  the  blacks  have  been  liberated  they  have  be- 
come indolent,  insolent,  degraded^  and  dishonest.  They  are 
a  rude  beastly  set  of  vagabonds,  lying  naked  about  the  streets, 
as  filthy  as  the  Hottentots,  and  I  believe  worse. "J  Again, 
Bishop  J5Kp,  on  his  passage  to  California,  in  1863,  also  stopped 
at  the  same  Jamaica  port,  and  declares  that  'Hhe  streets  are 
crowded  with  the  most  wretched  looking  negroes  to  be  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Lazy,  shiftless,  and  diseased,  they 
will  not  work  since  the  manumission  act  has  freed  them.  Even 
coaling  the  steamer  is  done  by  women.  About  a  hundred 
march  on  board  in  a  line  with  tubs  on  their  heads,  (tubs  and 
coal  together  weighing  about  90  pounds,)  and  with  a  wild 
song  empty  them  into  the  hold.  The  men  work  a  day,  land 
live  on  it  a  week.  The  depth  to  which  the  negro  population 
has  sunk  is,  we  are  told,  indescribable. "§  This  testimony 
might  be  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  indeed  by  every 
traveller  to  the  non-slaveholding  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  proprietor  in  those  oppressed   and  harassed  colonies  of 

•Idem,  139.  tUem,  141.  tidem,  142.  ^Ideni,  143,  143. 
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European  masters  and  foreign  legislators.  It  is  most  ampl}" 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Barton  Premivm,  in  his  *' Eight  years 
in  British  Guiana,  from  1840  to  1848,  inclusive."*  Laborers 
deteriorating  season  after  season,  year  after  year,  wages  rising, 
and  fields  turning  out  of  cultivation  for  want  of  laborers  and 
sufficient  work.  Expenses  of  cultivation  accumulating  on 
the  planter. 

A  planter,  who  made  700  hogsheads,  assured  the  author 
that  it  took  his  whole  crop  of  sugar  to  pay  the  expense  of  his 
plantation,  and  he  had  only  his  rum  clear. "f  *' There  might 
be,"  he  says,  '^  nearly  a  score  of  such  plantations  out  of  200  left 
in  the  colony.  Of  the  rest,  there  is  not  one  that  aflfords  a 
revenue. ' '  ^ '  Estates  sold  in  1849  fetched  fifty  per  cent,  below 
those  of  1840."  ''One  estate,  which  was  sold  in  1839  for 
£20,000,  was  now  (1856)  sold  for  £8,000."  These  are  but 
specimens  of  wholesale  ruin,  diminution  of  product  and  de» 
preciation  of  property  throughout  the  province  of  Guiana, 
under  the  rule  of  a  British  queen  and  parliament. 

And  shall  our  countrymen  labor  to  bring  on  a  similar  state 
of  ruin  and  desolation  on  their  own  fellow-countrymen  ?  men 
of  their  own  race,  to  favor  a  foreign  one,  of  most  intractable 
and  stubborn  and  low  dispositions?  Shall  the  free  white  men 
of  the  United  States  struggle  against  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  their  own  fellow  white  men,  to  bestow  freedom  on  a  race 
which  will  not  enjoy  that  freedom  but  will  abuse  it,  as  all 
experience  with  them  in  our  own  bosom  proves?  Shall  the 
black  man  be  freed  by  the  ruin  of  his  white  brethren,  to 
brutalize  the  negro  still  more  deeply  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 


PADFERISH  AND  CRIHE-WniTE  AND  COlORED-NATirE  AND  FOREIGN. 

ON  THE  IKPLUENCB  OP  SOCIAL  DKGRADATION  IN  PRODUCING  PAUPERISM  AND 
CRIME,  AS  KXEMPLiriED  IN  THE  FREE  COLORED  CITIZENS  AND  FOREIGNERS  DC 
THE   UNITED   STATES.      BT   THE   REV.    ROBERT  ETEREST,   OF   ENGLAND.    ^ 

During  a  residence  in  India  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  social  degradation  of  certain  classes  among  the 
Hindoos,  accompanied  by  great  want  of  moral  character 
among  those  so  degraded.  In  the  belief  that  the  latter  of 
these  phenomena  was  the  eflTect  of  the  former,  or  that,  wher- 
ever a  degraded  class  existed,  they  would  be  found  wanting 
in  moral  character,  it  was  sought  to  bring  this  idea  to  the 
test  of  nimierical  calculation. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  what  I 

•  London,  1850.    De  Bow's  Reriew,  Ap.  No.,  1855,  and  leqael. 
f  De  Bow,  Ap.  No.,  491. 
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have  termed  the  want  of  moral  character,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  tendency  to  crime  and  pauperism,  might  he  measured  hy 
the  proportionate  numhers  of  each  class  that  were  to  he  found 
in  the  various  prisons^  jails,  and  almshouses  throughout  a 
country. 

The  United  States,  then,  appeared  to  afford  a  good  exam- 
ple, in  its  free  colored  citizens,  a  distinct  class,  socially  de- 
graded, and  the  object  was  to  ascertain  in  what  numhers, 
relative  to  the  total  population  of  each,  they  and  the  white 
race  were  held  in  confinement. 

To  this  end  I  first  collected  from  the  "  American  Alma- 
nack," for  1853,  (a  small  annual  of  statistics  published  in  the 
country,)  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  each  race,  white  and 
colored,  to  be  found  in  the  State  prisons  of  several  of  the 
States  at  a  certain  period,  and  comparing  these  with  the  total 
population  of  each,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1850, 1  was 
enabled  to  make  out  a  table,  showing  the  number  of  State 
prisoners  of  each  race  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  numbers  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  total  of  foreign  white  prisoners  was  given 
separately  from  the  native,  I  found,  on  comparison,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  former  was  much  greater  in  the  prisons 
than  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  by  referring  to  the  table  (A)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
native  white  Americans  were  in  the  State  prison  of  Massa- 
chusetts only  in  the  proportion  of  32  to  100,000  inhabitants, 
of  foreigners  97  to  100,000,  and  of  the  colored  race  no  less 
than  552  to  100_,000.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  to  obtain 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the 
native  white  and  free  colored  races,  the  number  of  foreigners 
among  the  former  must  first  be  deducted.  This  could  not  be 
done  Irom  the  imperfect  information  afforded  by  the  publica- 
tion above  referred  to,  but  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  to  resume  the  inquiry. 

I  first  obtained  at  Boston  the  official  report  of  the  house  of 
reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  the  almshouses 
there,  and  afterwards,  at  New  York,  visited  or  obtained  the 
reports  of  the  three  State  prisons  in  that  State,  besides  the 
city  and  county  jail,  or  penitentiary,  the  workhouse,  (where 
those  under  sentence  for  short  periods  are  confined,)  the  alms- 
house, and  the  house  of  reftige  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

I  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  for  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  that  this  house  of  refuge  is,  in 
feet,  a  house  of  reformation,  where  juvenile  criminals  and 
vagrants  are  sent  instead  of  to  jail.     For  fiirther  particulars 
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respecting  it  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  note  that  accompanies 
table  E. 

From  New  York  I  went  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  there  pur- 
sued the  enquiry,  visiting  all  the  public  establishments  that 
could  throw  light  on  it.  After  tliis  I  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  that,  on  application  at  the  census  bureau 
there,  the  question  would  be  solved  at  once,  but  I  was  told 
that  no  such  information  as  I  wished  had  been  printed. 

I  therefore  made  a  point,  in  a  iourney  of  several  thousand 
miles  through  the  States,  of  visitmg  the  State  prisons,  county 
jails,  and  almshouses  on  my  way,  and  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion as  I  could  respecting  their  inmates. 

From  this  I  was  enabled  to  draw  out  at  length  a  table  (A) 
for  16  of  the  principal  States,  shewing  first,  from,  the  census, 
(1850,)  the  total  population  of  each  class,  native  white,  free 
color^,  and  foreign,  in  the  State,  next  the  number  of  each 
class  in  the  State  prison^  and  the  proportion  of  prisoners  to 
100,000  inhabitants.  As  this  information  has  either  not 
been  printed,  or,  if  printed,  only  in  a  number  of  separate 
official  reports  for  distribution  amon^  members  of  the  local 
legislatures,  and  which  are  to  be  obtamed  only  at  the  respec- 
tive State  prisons,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  it  to 
the  society. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  table  A,  that  the 
16  States  there  enumerated  possess  an  aggregate  population 
of  12,143,978  native  whites,  345,568  free  colored,  and  1,790,- 
807  foreigners.  As  the  totals  of  each  class,  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  amount  only  te  17,312,533  (including 
32,658  individuals  whose  place  of  birth  was  unknown,)  434.- 
495  and  2,240,535  respectively,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  more 
extended  investigation  would  materially  alter  the  results 
already  obtained. 

Again,  referring  to  the  table  (A)  it  will  be  seen  that,  fi-om 
the  totals  of  populations  and  State  prisoners  there  given,  the 
ratio  of  these  latter  te  every  100,000  inhabitants  has  been 
found  to  be  22  for  the  white  natives,  224  for  the  free  colored, 
and  78  for  the  foreigners,  which  number  are  te  each  other 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  10,  and  1  :  34,  or  more  correctly, 
1  :  10.18  and  1  :  3.55,  and  this  is  the  ultimate  fact  which  it 
was  desired  to  obtain. 

The  consideration  of  it  enabled  me  to  put  together  a  quan- 
tity of  scattered  information  I  had  gathered,  during  my 
journey,  from  the  different  jails,  almshouses,  and  houses  of 
refuge,  for  it  evidently  mattered  not  whether  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  paupers  was  great  or  small,  in  every  100,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  the  ratio  of  one  class  to  the  other  was 
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j>reBerved.  I  therefore  made  out  a  table  (B)  in  which  is 
«tated  the  number  of  inmates  of  each  class  in  certain  of  the 
city  and  county  jails,  houses  of  refuge,  and  aknshouaes  which 
I  visited,  but  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  every  100,000  inhabi- 
tants is  omitted,  and  instead  of  that,  the  ratio  of  each  class 
of  prisoners  to  the  native  white  is  |;iven  in  a  separate  table, 
marked  C;  the  first  term  of  the  ratio,  viz.,  the  native  white, 
not  being  expressed,  as  being  in  all  cases  equal  to  unity. 
These  establishments  being  merely  for  subordinate  districts 
or  counties,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  used  in  making  the 
calculations  the  total  populations  of  those  districts  or  coun- 
ties AS  given  by  the  census,  (1850,)  rather  than  the  total 
populations  of  the  States  which  were  taken  for  table  A. 
These  different  populations  are  given  in  a  lijat  at  the  end  of 
the  table  B,  ami  in  the  right  hand  column  of  that  table  the 
number  indicates  which  of  those  in  the  list  has  been  taken 
for  comparison. 

From  the  general  average  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  0,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  native  whites  in  the  jails,  police 
prisons,  &c.y  is  to  the  colored  ::  1  :  5.48,  in  the  houses  of 
refuge  : :  1  :  25.20,  and  in  the  almshouses  : :  1  :  4.84,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  same  to  the  foreigners  is  in  the  jails^  prisons, 
&c.y  : :  1  :  4.96,  in  the  houses  of  refuge  : :  1 :  8.80,  and  in  the 
almshouses  : :  1  :  6.63. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  ratios  differ,  in  some  degree, 
from  those  derived  from  the  State  prisons,  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  right  hand  column  by  way  of  comparison,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  two  cases  differ  greatly.  In  the  State  prisons 
only  crimes  of  a  grave  nature  are  punished,  such  as  felony  ;  in 
the  county  jails  and  and  the  police  prisons,  especially  the 
latter,  ''assault  and  battery,"  ''drunkenness,"  the  disorders 
of  a  sailor  ashore,  and  domestic  squabbles,  are  all  condenokned 
to  a  short  lock-up. 

The  circumstance  that,  in  the  general  average,  the  ratio  of 
foreigners  to  the  native  whites  is  more  in  the  almshouses  than 
of  the  colored  to  the  same  (the  latter  being  only  4.84,  the 
former  6.63),  arises,  I  believe^  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  rather  an  indisposition  to  admit  them  to  the  benefits 
of  the  almshouses,  than  any  lack  of  desire  on  their  part  to  get 
there.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  found  the  colored  were 
not  admitted  at  all  to  the  almshouses ;  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  the  annual  report  of  directors  of  infirmary,  (March  Ist, 
1852),  we  learn  that  out  of  3,269  cases  in  which  relief  was 
given  during  the  previous  year,  in  only  10  was  it  given  to 
colored  people,  and  only  for  interment. 

Referring  again  to  the  table  A,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  State  prisoners  to    100,000    inhabitants  differs 
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Seatly  in  different  States,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ese  are  semi-independent  States,  each  with  its  own  code  of 
laws ;  thus,  in  Connecticut,  a  number  were  in  the  State  prison 
for  adultery,  but  nowhere  else.  In  the  Pennsylvania  State 
prisons  the  separate  system  prevails,  which  is  much  more  severe 
than  any  other,  and  this,  consequently,  may  account  for  the 
small  numbers  to  be  found  there.  In  the  southern,  or  slave 
States,  the  number  of  State  prisoners  appears  to  be  smaller  than 
in  the  north,  but  this,  probably,  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  are  more  inclined  to  the  summary  and  less  trouble- 
some modes  of  flogging  and  hanging.  ^^North  Carolina," 
says  the  report  of  the  State  prison,  (Richmond^  Virginia,) 
"has  never  departed  from  the  old  system  of  the  gallows." 
It  has  no  State  prison,  neither  has  South  Carolina; 
Georgia  has  one,  but  it  is  much  found  fault  with  by  influential 
people;  Mississippi  has  one,  but  no  colored  are  admitted 
there. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  information  derived  from  tables  B 
and  C  does  not  invalidate  the  conclusions  obtained  from  table 
A,  namely,  that  for  equal  numbers  of  different  classes  of  the 
population,  the  ratio  of  colored  prisoners,  and  of  foreign  to 
the  whole,  is  greater  than  of  the  white  natives,  (thus  evincing 
a  greater  tendency  to  poverty  and  crime  in  those  two  races  ;) 
but  on  the  contrary,  confirms  them. 

Reverting  again  to  the  details  of  table  A,  we  find  that  in 
one  of  the  States,  the  details  of  which  are  there  given,  the 
populations,  &c.,  have  been  taken  from  the  ^*  American 
Almanack,"  (1853,)  in  which  the  whites  are  not  subdivided 
into  natives  and  foreigners,  so  that,  to  complete  the  table,  it 
was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  a  proportion  of  foreign  criminals 
equal  to  what  prevails  in  one  or  two  of  the  contiguous  States: 
the  name  of  the  State  is  Vermont.  The  number  which  is 
given  upon  analogy  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  but,  as  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  among  the  most  populous  and 
important,  no  probable  alteration  in  it  would  materially  in- 
fluence the  general  result. 

The  question  then,  being  regarded  for  the  moment  as 
proved,  it  naturally  occurs  to  us  next  to  inquire  what  is  the 
cause  of  such  a  result,  which  appear  to  be  general. 

1.  The  greater  or  less  density  of  population  in  different 
States,  by  giving  greater  or  less  facilities  for  the  concealment 
of  crime,  may  affect  the  proportions  existing  between  the 
criminals  of  different  States,  but  cannot  influence  those  be- 
tween criminals  of  different  races  in  the  same  State:  that 
reason,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  the  colored  do  for  the  same 
crimes  receive  in  some  States  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment 
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tiian  the  whites,  and  thus  would  appear  in  the  State  prisons 
at  any  given  time  in  larger  proportions  than  the  latter, 
might  account  for  a  small  inequality  o!  ratio  hetween  the  two 
classes,  but  not  for  the  very  large  one  we  have  ascertained, 
viz.,  1  :  10.18.  Take,  for  instance,  th  e  case  of  the  eastern 
State  prison  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philaclo  1  ]  Mbl,  In  the  years 
1850,  1851  and  1849,  316  white  prisono  r  s  were  discharged, 
after  having  altogether  completed  a  ter  n  of  imprisonment 
amounting  to  732  years,  or  2  years,  3  mon  t  ))s,  and  24  days 
for  each  individual ;  while  during  the  sam  ^  period  91  colored 
were  discharged,  having  completed  a  totii  of  239  years — 2 
years,  7  months,  and  15  days  for  each.  Now  these  two 
periods  are  to  each  other  very  nearly  in  tlie  ratio  of  the 
number  of  months  of  which  each  is  composed,  viz.,  : :  27  :  31, 
whereas  the  number  of  State  prisoners  to  100,0 00  inhabitants 
of  each  class  was,  respectively,  10  and  198,  an  inequality  by 
no  means  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  small  difientAice  in  the 
duration  of  imprisonment. 

3.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  greater  tendency  u^  crime 
and  poverty  among  the  colored  race  may  be  caus^  fey  their 
want  of  education.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  reason  liolds 
good. 

If  we  assume  the  not  being  able  to  read  and  write  as  the 
test  of  want  of  education,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  16  States 
over  which  our  investigation  has  extended,  the  total  numbers 
in  such  a  predicament,  of  each  class,  were,  by  the  census  of 
1850— 

Kttive  Whites 420,^ 

Colored 69,690 

Foreign 166,161 

Comparing  these  amounts  with  the  total  population  of  each 
class,  as  given  in  table  A,  the  number  that  cannot  read  and 
write  of  each,  in  every  100,000  of  population,  is — 

Native  Whites 3,463 

Colored 20,439 

Foreign 9,278 

These  numbers  are  to  each  other,  very  nearly,  ::  1  :  5.93  and 
:  2.68,  whereas  the  ratio  in  which  equal  numbers  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  were  found  in  the  State  prisons  was,  by  table 
A,  1  :  10.18  and  :  3.55. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  this  inequality 
of  ratios  which  want  of  education  cannot  account  for,  even 
though  we  suppose  it  everywhere  to  have  produced  a  ftiU,  or 
proportionate,  effect. 

Besides,  this  reasoning  will  only  hold  good  where  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  are  uneducated,  t.  e.,  cannot  read  and 
write. 
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In  8uch  a  case,  if  we  had  1,000  or  100  mdmduals;;  and  ao 
other  causes  were  in  operation  to  influence  the  result,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  different  classes  divided  according 
to  the  ratios  we  have  above  laid  down,  viz.,  1  :  5.93  :  2*68. 
If  we  then  took  an  equal  number  of  educated  prisoners,  we 
might  expect  among  them  to  find  these  ratios  changed,  for 
the  same  cause  that  increased  the  chance  of  any  one  class 
being  found  in  greater  proportion  than  the  others  among  the 
uneducated  would  diminish  the  probability  of  its  being  found 
even  in  equal  numbers  among  the  educated.  Thus,  taking 
the  case  above,  the  native  whites,  we  suppose,  are  found  un- 
educated to  the  number  of  3,463  in  100,000  inhabitants,  £uad 
the  colored  to  the  number  of  20,439  in  the  same.  Suppose, 
also,  that  the  uneducated  are  confined  in  the  proportion  of 
1  :  10,  and  the  educated  only  in  that  of  1 :  20,  then  the  num- 
ber of  uneducated  prisoners  would  be  346  +  2,043  =  2,3^, 
and  the  number  of  educated 

100,000  —  3,463       100,000  —  20,439  _  ^^gg  +  3  973 
20  "^  20  -    ^  ,       . 

Now  we  have  not  often  any  information  upon  the  education 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  official  reports,  but  in  5  of  the  16 
States  we  have,  and  they  belong  to  the  most  populous — 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  New  York. 
We  are  there  informed  that  out  of  a  total  of  2,539  confined 
in  these  5  prisons,  1,332  could  read  and  write,  and  1,20T 
only  could  not.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  the  greater 
tendency  to  crime  among  the  colored  to  ignorance  alone, 
though  that  may  in  some  degree  promote  it. 

Three  other  modes  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena  have 
been  suggested  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the  negro,  it  is  said 
that  his  physical  organization  is  deficient,  or,  as  the  phreno- 
logists would  call  it,  the  conformation  of  his  skull.  In  the 
case  of  the  emigrants,  it  is  said  they  are  the  worst  part  of 
the  population  of  their  respective  countries.  Neither  of 
these  causes  will  account  for  the  differences  between  the  va- 
rious classes  of  emigrants. 

Thirdly,  it  has  l^en  said  that  the  differences  in  crime  be- 
tween the  emigrants  arise  from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
religion. 

But  this  will  not  account  for  the  great  difference  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  both  countries  are  Protestant. 

Unable,  then,  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  the  phenomena, 
we  must  revert  to  the  one  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  viz.,  that  the  social  degradation  of 
a  class,  generally  speaking,  and  of  the  colored  race  in  this 
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particnlaT  instance,  is  the  cause  of  its  greater  tendency  to 
crime  and  poverty. 

If  we  consider  how  it  is  that  this  happens,  it  naturally 
occurs  to  us,  that  they  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
placed  by  birth  in  a  degraded  position,  are  not  likely  to  en- 
tertain any  friendly  feelings  towards  those  who  from  their 
infency  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 
Moreover,  their  lot  in  life  is  fixed ;  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition  and  of  ensuring  respect.  They 
have,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  practise  self-denial  for  the 
present  from  a  regard  to  the  future.  The  sensual  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  those  alone  which  circumstances  allow  them 
to  look  to. 

A  train  of  conditions  exactly  opposite  to  these  concur  to 
form  the  character  of  the  white  citizen  of  the  free  States.  He 
is  bom^  even  if  he  be  poor,  among  equals  and  friends.  No- 
thing tends  to  awaken  feelings  of  malice  or  antipathy  within 
him.  The  honors  of  the  State  are  fully  and  fairly  thrown 
open  to  him,  and  he  becomes  conscious,  from  an  early  age, 
that  upon  himself  alone  depends  the  position  in  life  which  he 
is  to  attain.  Thus  he  learns  to  practise  self-denial,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  himself  for  the  fixture.  He  is  free-spoken 
and  unaccustomed  to  deceit,  resembling  in  these  respects  the 
nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians,  whose 
institutions  are  partly  similar  to  his  own.  Like  them,  he 
becomes  self-relying,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and,  like  them, 
does  not  shrink  in  early  life  from  exiling  himself  from  home, 
to  return,  after  years  of  toil,  with  wealth  and  credit. 

Besides,  where  every  man  is  a  legislator,  his  own  feelings 
are  interested  in  observing,  and  encouraging  others  to  ob- 
serve, the  laws  which  he  has  himself  assisted  in  making. 
He  is  no  longer  a  mere  labor-machine,  drudging  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  a  partner  in  the  concern. 

I  have  named  these  two  nations,  the  Swiss  and  Norwe- 
gians, because  among  them  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  certain  circumstances,  analogous  to  those 
which  prevail  over  the  free  States,  in  developing  the  good 
feelings  of  mankind  and  elevating  their  views.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Swiss  is  known  to  every  one.  From  table  A  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  that  of  the  white  native  of  the  States 
compares  with  the  general  European  one.  The  general  ratio 
for  State  prisoners  is  ::  1  :  3.55. 

But,  from  the  information  given  in  the  official  reports,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  out  a  further  table  for  12  of  the  States, 
showing  the  number  of  European  State  prisoners  in  each 
State,  their  native  countries,  and  the  total  population  of  each 
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description  residing  there.  From  this  a  flirther  comparison 
was  made  of  the  tendency  to  crime  in  each  nation  separately, 
by  ascertaining  the  number  of  each  that  were  to  be  found  m 
the  State  prisons  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  numbers  are  much  too  small,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
relied  on,  yet  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  as  extraordinary,  if 
only  a  coincidence,  that  the  three  nations  whose  institutions 
are  most  analogous  to  those  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  Swit- 
zerland,  Norway,  and  Holland,  should  agree  with  them  in 
the  comparative  absence  of  criminality  and  pauperism  among 
their  peoples. 

I  have  now  only  to  state  how  far  I  have  been  made  aware, 
since  these  inquiries  were  commenced,  that  the  object  of  them 
has  been  anticipated. 

It  became  known  to  me  very  early,  that  the  greater  ten- 
dency of  the  qplored  race  to  commit  crime  had  been  remarked 
by  Mr.  Siljestrom,  the  Swede,  and  by  Chevalier  (Michel) 
('^Lettres  sur  TAm^rique  du  Nord.")  But,  beyond  this 
general  fact,  I  knew  nothing  until  my  own  investigation  was 
nearly  concluded,  when,  on  visiting  the  State  prison  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Richmond,  I  was  favored  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Morgan, 
the  superintendant,  with  a  copy  of  his  official  reports  for  two 
years,  (1851  and  1853-'4.)  In  the  first  of  these  the  subject 
is  cursorily  touched  upon,  (p.  12,)  but  in  the  latter,  two  tables 
are  drawn  out,  (pp.  44,  45,)  one  shewing  the  numbers  of  each 
class  received  in  the  State  prisons  of  5  States,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  each  bore  to  their  respective  populations.  From 
this  it  would  apjpear,  that  for  equal  populations  the  ratio  of 
white  criminals  is  to  that  of  colored::  1 :  7.91.  From  the 
second  table,  which  is  that  of  the  numbers  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  eight  States,  he  derives  the  ratio  of  1  :  10. Tl.  The 
first  of  these  coincides  best  with  the  deductions  I  have  ob- 
tained from  table  A,  considering  that  he  has  not  separated 
the  foreigners  from  the  native  whites. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1853^  it  is  stated,  that  ''the  whole  number 
convicted  of  crime  m  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  Ist,  1850,  was  about  27,000;  of  these  13,000  were 
natives,  and  14,000  foreign  born.  The  native  prisoners  in- 
clude colored  convicts,  the  numbers  of  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  state."  Pauperism:  —  ''The  whole  number  of  persons 
who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  persons  amounts  to 
134^972 ;  of  this  number  there  were  68,538  of  foreign  birth, 
and  66,434  Americans.  Of  those  termed  Americans  many 
are  free  persons  of  color,"  (pp.  28,  29.)    Now,  compare 
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Natives. 

17,737,505  :  13,000 
:  :  100,000  :  73.3 

Total  Pop.  Paopert. 
17,737,505  :  66,434 
:  :  100,000  :  374.5 


Foreigners. 
Total  Pop.         Orhninals. 
•Bd  2,310,828  :  14,000 
:  :  100,000  :  633.2 

Total  Pop.        Pauper*. 

and  2,210,828  :  68,538 

:  :  100,000  :  3100.1 


These  ratios  are  even  of  greater  inequality  than  those  I  have 
ohtained. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  begging  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  No.  4,  table  B,  of  those  received  or  discharged  from 
the  city  prisons  of  New  York.  In  three  years,  ending  1852, 
a  total  of  68,456  prisoners  were  received  or  dischargSi  from 
the  city  prisons,  which  were  thus  divided — 

Native  Whites.  Free  Colored.  Foreigners. 

12,522 3,757 52,177 

Total  Pop...  260,743 13,815 240,989 

I  advert  to  this,  because  there  is  undoubtedly  some  rowdyism, 
as  it  is  called,  and  ruffianism,  in  New  York^  which  is  apt  to 
impress  travellers  with  an  unfavorable  idea  of  American  in- 
stitutions, but  the  blame,  as  may  be  seen  here,  does  not  lie 
with  them. 

The  foreign  parentage  of  the  criminals  and  pauners  has 
not  been  traced  out,  but,  if  we  were  to  assume  it  to  oe  what 
it  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  vagrant  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  houses  of  refuge,  namely,  to  that  of  the  native 
white  Americans,  in  the  proportion  of  8.8  :  1,  (table  C,)  then, 
as  we  have  before  found,  that,  for  equal  numbers  of  popula- 
tion, the  proportion  of  native  white  Americans  was  to  that 
of  the  foreigners  in  the  State  prisons  ::  1  :  3.55,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  proportion  of  native  white  Americans  by 
parentage,  as  well  as  by  place  of  birth,  is  to  that  of  foreigners 
by  parentage  as  well  as  by  place  of  birth  ::  -g-fr  '  3.55  :: 
1 :  8.8  +  3.55  : :  1 :  31.240.  So  little  are  the  institutions  of  the 
country  favorable  to  the  growth  of  crime.  In  fact,  the  effects 
of  them  are  very  similar  to  what  are  obtained  under  free 
trade.  The  manufacturer,  deprived  of  protection,  more  than 
makes  up,  by  increased  vigilance  and  skill,  for  the  want  of 
artificial  aid,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  influential  classes,  in 
those  countries  where  power  rests  with  the  people,  labor  with 
wonderftd  solicitude  m  forming  them  to  industrious  and 
moral  habits.  An  idle  and  dissolute  man,  invested  with 
political  power,  is  felt  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  ^'  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights"  is 
fully  acted  upon. 

That  the  degration  of  their  class  does  embitter  the  minds 
of  the  emigrants,  and  they  wish  to  escape  from  it,  may  be 
frirther  inferred  from  this,  that  the  great  mfgority  prem  a 
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residence  in  the  United  States  to  one  in  the  adjacent  British 
colonies.  Out  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people  (1,909,543) 
who  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  North  America,  in  10  years, 
ending  with  1852,  (see  Cheshire's  **  Results  of  the  Census,") 
78.4  per  cent.,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  went  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  there  are  no  physical  or  material  advantages  in 
the  United  States.  Wages  are  full  as  high  in  the  colonies, 
and  land  to  he  had  on  as  easy  terms.  If  we  turn  to  the 
south  we  find  that  the  emigrants  shun  the  slave  States,  where 
labor  is  degraded,  quite  as  much  as  they  do  the  colonies.  Six 
of  the  border  free  States  had,  in  1850,  a  population  of  1,403,- 
629  foreigners,  while  the  six  adjacent  slave  States,  with  an 
area  somewhat  larger,  had  not  above  190,138,  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  other.  The  difierence  is  well  known  in  the 
free  States,  and  the  reason  I  have  always  heard  assigned  for 
it  by  Americans  is  the  one  I  have  given,  viz.,  ^'  that  only  a 
low,  mean  set,  who  have  lost  all  self-respect,  willingly  go 
where  labor  is  not  honorable." 

A  singular  confirmation  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that,  of  the  emigrants  settled  in  the  slave 
States,  a  much  larger  per-centage  is  to  be  found  in  the  State 
prisons  than  of  those  who  settle  in  the  free  States,  (see  table 
A.)  In  the  free  States,  the  number  of  foreign  State  prisoners 
to  every  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  same  class  varies  from 
42  to  105,  while  in  the  slave  States  it  varies  from  83  to  427. 
By  going  through  the  necessary  steps  we  find  the  former 
class  is  found  in  the  State  prisons  to  the  average  number  of 
70  for  every  100,000,  and  the  latter  to  the  number  of  142 
for  100,000.  The  native  white  American  being  22.  The 
difference  would  probably  be  greater  between  the  two  former, 
but  that  the  sparseness  of  population  in  the  slave  States  ren- 
ders concealment  of  crime  very  difficult,  and  often  impossible. 

The  free  States  referred  to  are  10 :  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  The  slave  States  are  6 : 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Virginia. 

That  this  preference  of  the  emigrants  for  the  comparatively 
narrow  slip  of  country,  called  the  free  States,  is  not  owing  to 
its  superior  climate,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  con- 
sult the  map.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  are  as  much  crowded  by  emigrants 
as  any  other  parts;  yet  they  are  not  further  to  the  north 
than  Tipper  Canada.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Missouri, 
are  not  more  exposed  to  the  heats  of  the  south  than  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois;  yet  the  former  are  nearly  desert^  by 
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emigrantsy  the  latter  swarm  with  them.  What  can  it  be 
that  determines  thither  such  a  host? 

We  may  then  subdivide  the  '^ foreigners,"  of  Table  A, 
into  two  classes:  the  one  living  in  the  free  States,  which 
may  be  called  the  one  sensible  to  degradation,  and  the  other 
living  in  the  slave  States,  which  may  be  called  insensible  to 
degradation.  The  latter  of  these,  as  we  saw,  had  a  rate  of 
criminality  (142)  approaching  that  of  the  free  colored,  which 
is  224,  and  we  may  roughly  compare  the  four  classes  thus: 
let  the  native  white  American  criminals  ^  1,  the  emigrant 
of  the  free  States  will  be  3,  of  the  slave  States  6,  the  free 
colored  10. 

The  late  John  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  had  also 
observed  the  greater  tendency  of  the  colored  race  to  commit 
crime,  as  appears  by  a  manuscript  of  his,  which  was  shown 
me  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  the  Census  Office,  at  Washington. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PAPER. 

1.  There  is,  as  I  understood,  a  law  in  Louisiana,  by  which 
free  colored  people  are  prohibited  from  living  within  the 
State,  unless  some  respectable  white  person  will  be  respon- 
sible for  their  good  conduct.  This  may  serve  to  account  for 
the  small  per-centage  of  the  race  in  the  State  prison  there. 
In  the  State  prison  returns  of  the  other  slave  States  the  effect 
of  severe  laws  may  be  seen  in  a  similar  way. 

2.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  as  a  test  of  education,  I  had  assumed  the  per-centage 
of  children  attending  school  of  each  class,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  very  diflferent.  Thus,  for  the  principal  States 
where  public  instruction  is  given,  the  school-attending 
native  white  children  were — 

In  Massachusetts 1-3.9  of  the  whole  population. 

The  colored  race 1-6  3  " 

In  New  York  the  native  white  were  .••.•....•.  1-3.7  " 

The  colored 1-9  " 

In  Pennsylyania  the  native  white  were 1-4  ** 

The  colored 1-8.7  " 

Altogether,  in  these  3  principal  States,  the  per-centage  of 
native  white  children  attending  school  is  to  that  of  the 
colored  nearly  as  2  :  1. 

The  report  I  heard  of  the  colored  children  was  that  they 
are  intelligent  and  quick  enough  when  small,  but,  as  they 
grow  up,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  give  their  attention  to 
their  studies  in  the  way  the  whites  do.  Probably  this  is 
because  there  are  no  prospects  of  reward  held  out  to  them  in 
life.  They  are  without  hope,  and  consequently  have  only 
the  sensual  enjoyment  of  the  moment  to  look  to. 
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3.  It  will  be  observed  that  Wales  is  the  only  country  of 
Europe  whose  natives  give  a  per-centage  of  crime  nearly  as 
small  as  those  of  the  United  States,  and  those  (Switzerland 
and  Norway)  which  have,  and  Holland,  which  until  lately 
had,  similar  institutions.  But  the  comparison  is  not  fair 
between  a  whole  country  and  a  part.  It  is  like  comparing  a 
whole  picture  and  a  part.  Wales  has  no  metropolis  of  its 
own;  the  metropolis  is  London,  where  great  part  of  its 
resources  are  concentrated  and  re-distributed.  Now,  if  we 
turn  {Joumcd  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,)  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Barton  '^On  the  influence  of  the  subdivision  of 
of  the  soil  in  promoting  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales,"  we  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  crime  in  Wales  is,  to  that  of  England  and  Wales, 
nearly  in  the  ratio  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  viz.  1:3.  It  is  also  shown  in 
that  paper  that  the  per-centage  of  crime  varies  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties  of  England  and  Wales  with  the  number  of 
laborers  kept,  on  the  average,  by  each  occupier  of  land, 
being  least  in  those  where  the  number  is  least,  and  increas- 
ing with  them.  But  the  small  number  of  laborers  kept  is 
also  a  proof  of  equalization  of  wealth,  which  condition 
American  forms  tend  most  to  preserve. 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  whole  effect  of  institutions  we  must 
take  the  metropolis  into  consideration.  The  average  per- 
centage of  crime  for  the  whole  country  being  =  1,  the 
metropolis  (Middlesex)  =1.61,  the  highest  of  any  division  in 
the  country,  while  Wales  is  only  .31.* 

The  superiority  of  character  of  free  peoples  is  an  old 
remark.  '^Of  all  governments,"  says  Milton,  '*a  common- 
wealth aims  most  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  noble,  and 
high-spirited."  This  is  so  far  incorrect,  that  a  common- 
wealth, which  makes  degraded  classes,  lowers  as  much  as 
any  other  form.  It  is  the  equality  of  condition  which 
elevates  the  mass.f 

If  we  turn  to  a  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  criminals 
in  the  State  prisons,  natives  of  different  countries,  we  find 
those  of  British  North  America  and  the  white  natives  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  in  this  case,  we  have  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
same  British  race  side  by  side.  Both  have  the  advantage  of 
inhabiting  new  countries  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  high 
and  there  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land.     Seventy-eight 

*  See  for  this  Mr.  Rawson's  paper  (Joxtmal  Statistical  Society ,  vol.  ii.) 
f  Another  observation  of  similar  import  regarding  the  structure  of  language  is, 
that  the  word  *  *  villainy"  means  the  act  of  a  villain,  or  person  of  degraded  caste. 
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years  ago  they  were  the  same  people.  They  are  still  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  but  one.  Yet  the  first  has  a  propor- 
tionate criminality  of  150  to  100,000  inhabitants,  the 
second  23 !  . 

In  another  table,  the  high  criminality  of  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  identity  of  language  enables  bad 
characters  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  roam  over  the  rural 
districts,  where  the  friendly,  unsuspecting  way  in  which  the 
inhabitants  live,  invites  their  depredations.  The  other 
foreigners  are  more  confined  to  the  great  cities. 

The  trifling  difference  in  the  criminality  of  the  native  white 
Americans,  shown  in  the  two  tables,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  latter  more  prison  lists,  embracing  a  longer 
period  of  time,  have  been  taken  into  the  comparison. 

•Additional  note  on  the  emigrants. 

The  preference  of  the  emigrants  for  the  United  States  has  been  denied,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  they  only  embark  for  the  ports  of  the  States  on  their  way  to 
Upper  Canada.  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  whatever  for  this  statement ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Large  numbers  take 
the  route  through  Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  cheapest  way  to  the  west- 
em  States  of  the  Union,  (see  for  this,  3d  Report  of  Emigration  Committee,  1^8, 
p.  111.)  Besides,  •*  It  is  certain,"  says  the  Census  Report  of  1851,  "that  the 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  contributes  largely  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States."' 

The  published  returns  are  somewhat  defective,  but  we  may  obtain,  approxi- 
mately, the  numbers  that  have  left  for  the  States,  thus  : 

Persons. 
From  the  end  of  1824  to  the  end  of  1849,  (25  years)  there  emigrated 

to  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom 1 ,260,247 

Allow  for  the  preceding  four  years,  (1820  to  1824,)  on  the  supposition 
that  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  States  bore  the  same  propor- 
tion to  those  of  British  North  America  that  they  did  in  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years,  1824  to  1828,  inclusive 33,833 

Allow  for  me  preceding  twenty  years,  lS'2i  to  1800,  at  the  same  rate 

of  decrease  as  takes  place  from  1841  to  1821 51,610 

Add  for  those  that  embarked  in  the  first  four  months  of  1850  (one- 
third  of  the  whole  year) 74,3^ 

Total 1,420,049 

Natives  of  United  Kingdom  residing  in  United  Htates  June,  1850,  by 

census 1,340,812 

DiflTerence 79,237 

Or  rather  more  than  5  per  cent.,  a  difiTerence  which  is  obviously  too  small  for  the 
leases  by  death  in  so  long  a  period,  and  witli  the  large  mortality  which  is  usually 
experienced  by  emigrants.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  one  or  two  suppositions, 
either  a  large  nuniber  lefl  the  British  ports  without  being  registerea,  or  they 
passed  fVom  the  British  provinces  into  the  States. 

If  this  calculation  be  reiected  on  account  of  the  uncertain  elements  which  it 
contains,  then  we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  natives  of  British  North  America  are  also  found  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  American  Census  of  1850,  we  learn  that  they  amounted  to  147,711  persons. 
The  total  population  of  British  North  America  was,  bv  the  censuses  taken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  during  the  years  1848- '51  and  1852, 2,662,695  persons,  while  the 
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total  population  of  tho  United  Kingdom  wm,  by  the  census  of  1851,  27,675,145 
persons.    Now, 

2,662.695    :      147,711     :  :    100     :    5.547  and 
27,675,145    :  1,340,812     :  :     100     :    4.845. 

So  that  the  per  centa^  of  emigrants  from  the  British  provinces  was  rather  larger 
than  it  was  from  the  parent  country  itself. 
This  similarity  of  per  centage  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that 


\  in  the  two  countries  are  influenced  by  a  similar  sentiment ;  but,  if  we 
reject  that,  the  phjrsica]  circumstances  of  the  two  widely  differ,  and  there  is  no 
other  means  of  comparison. 

The  migration  is  very  large.    The  number  of  foreigners  in  Great  BriUin  was, 
by  the  last  census,  under  60,000,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


APPENDIX. 

Table  A. 


Showing  the  lotal  mnoutU  qf  population  of  each  description,  native  white,  free  colored, 
and  foreign,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  from  the  census  of  1850 ;  also  the 
number  of  prisoners  qf  each  description  confined  in  the  respective  Stale  prisons,  and 
the  proportion  of  prisoners  of  each  class  to  100,000  inhabitants. 


States. 

Total  population. 

Number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  State  prisons. 

Number    of    prison- 
ers of  each  class  to 
100,000  Inhabftants. 

Native    i    Free 
white,     colored. 

Foreign. 

Native  Free  col-' 
white.  1   ored. 

Foreign. 

Native 
white. 

Free 
colored . 

For»gn 

1.  Vermont. 

2.  Massachusetts. 
8.  Rhode  Island. 
4.  Connecticut... 
6.  New  York.... 

6.  Neif  Jersey... 

7.  Pennsylvania. 

-8.  Michigan 

t>.  Ohio 

279,883          718 
819,144      9,0(U 
119,976       8,670 
824,095       7,698 

2,888,880'    49,069 
406,402'    28,810 

l,968,276i    68,626 
829,228      2,6S8 

1,782,698,    26,279 
919,278!    11,262 
866, 66o!    74,723 
871,898;    64,888 
728,711,    10,011 

290,867 

188,668;    17,462 
418,016'      9,266 

88,688 

168,698 
28,832 
38,874 

666,224 
69,804 

808,106 
64,698 

218,099 
56,687 
61,011 
22,952 
81,401 
4,782 
67,80^ 
7,498 

68 
264 

24 

95 
842 

81 
204 

70 
825 

2 

60 

6 

41 

226 

68 

106 

16 

68 

26 

158 

16 

21 

643 

68 

188 

45 

91 

26 

63 

19 

84 

109 
82 

28 
82 
20 
29 
86 
20 
10 
21 
19 
11 
29 
14 
16 
18 
50 
29 

279 
652 

198 
619 
210 
124 
168 
198 

57 
44 

n 

97 
6S 
66 

88 
106 
45 
82 
42 

10.  Indiana 

11.  Maryland 

19.  Virginia 

18.  Kentucky 

14.  Mississippi*  .. 
16.  Louisiana  .... 
16.  Alabama 

102]            14 
106          114 
121             67 
114            18 

8?i 

94            10 
128'             1 
j 

47 

12S 
88 
108 
106 
162 
427 

Totals  and  Gene- 
ral average. 

12,148,978  845,568 

1,790,807 

2,664          775 

1 

1,88S 

22 
::  1 

224 
:   10.18 

78 
:  8.56 

♦  No  colored  received 

Note. — Those  of  unknown  nativity  have  not  been  included  among  the  native 
white  population,  but  they  have  among  the  colored.  In  these  latter,  however, 
they  only  amount  to  a  small  fraction 

1.  Vermont. — The  numbers  were  taken  from  the  American  Almanac  (1853  ) 
The  total  number  of  white  prisoners  there  ffiven  is  divided  according  to  the  rati- 
which  obtains  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  2.  MaseEachusetts. — Numbers 
taken  from  American  Almanac.  3.  Rhode  Island. — Official  report  for  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1852.  4.  Connecticut. — Tear  ending  March  31, 1851.  5.  New 
York. — Official  reports  of  the  three  State  prisons — Auburn,  Sing-Sing  and  Clin- 
ton— ^fbr  the  year  1850.  6.  New  Jersey. — The  numbers  were  taken  from  the 
American  Almanac  (1854)  Total  confined  December  31, 1852.  7.  Pennsylva- 
nia.— Average  firom  official  reports  for  3  years — 1851 ,  1850  and  1849.  In  the  east- 
em  prisons  tne  nativities  were  only  given  of  those  admitted  during  each  year,  and 
the  difference  in  color  of  those  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  of 
whites  then  in  confinement,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  is  divided  according  to  the 
ratio  obtained  from  the  admissions.  8.  Michigan. — The  numbers  were  taken 
from  the  American  Almanac  (1854.)    Total  confined  November  30,  1850.    9. 
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Ohio. — The  difibrence  of  color  is  not  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  Colombos 
State  prison,  which  1  obtained,  bat  the  nativities  are  given  of  those  in  confine- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year,  (30th  November,  1851,)  the  total  number  being  469. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  prison,  December  9,  1853,  the  total  numl^r  of 
prisoners,  as  stated  to  me  by  the  warden,  then  was  531,  of  which  the  colored  were 
60.  Now  531  :  60  : :  469  :  53,  total  calculated  number  on  November  30th,  1851. 
10. — Indiana. — Total  number  in  confinement  November  30, 1850,  from  the  official 
report  for  the  vear  of  the  State  prison,  Jeffersonville.  11.  Maryland. — ^Total 
number  in  confinement  November  30,  1851,  from  official  report  of  State  prison, 
Baltimore,  for  the  year.  12.  Virginia. — ^Total  number  remaining  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  from  official  report  of  State  prison,  Richmond.  13.  Kentucky.— Total 
number  in  prison  20th  October,  1851,  from  official  report  of  State  prison,  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.  14.  Mississippi. — Total  number  in  prison  30th  November,  1852, 
from  the  official  report  of  the  State  prison,  Jackson.  I  was  informed  by  the 
keeper  that  no  colored  people  were  sent  here.  15.  Louisiana. — From  a  manu- 
script which  the  warden  allowed  me  to  copy  of  the  number  in  confinement  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  the  State  prison.  Baton  Rouge,  January  2,  1854.  16.  Ala- 
bama.— From  report  of  State  prison,  Wetumpka.  Total  Bumber  co&fined  Octo- 
ber 1,  1852. 

Table  B. 

Showing  the  number  of  prisoners  of  etuh  class,  native  white,  free  colored,  and  foreign, 
in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  of  the  different  States  ;  also  the  same  for  the  in- 
mates of  almshouses  or  paupers,  and  the  inmates  qf  houses  of  r^uge.  In  the  latter 
ease  the  children  of  foreign  parents  are  substituted  for  ilie  **  foreign.** 


1 

Jails  and  Houses  of    Houses  of  Reftage. 
Correction.        ! 

1 

paupers. 

111 

i 
f 

1 

i 

o 

8 

1 

i 

o 

1 

1 

2 

p- 

1 

t 

1.  Mafisftchnsetts  .... 

6,556 

498 

5,072 

1. 

2.  Boston  City  Report 
8.  Rhode  laUnd 

'is 

140 

614 

20 

748 

2. 

185 
4,174 

205 

876 

104 

10 
1,252 

92 

187 
17 

196 

8. 

4.  New  York  received 

or  discharged  from 
city  prisons. 

5.  BlackweU's    Island 
(city    and  connty 
jail)  Nov.  10, 1868. 

17,892 

868 

1,496 

298 

1 

4. 

6.  Admission  to  peni- 
tentiary    hospital, 
1860.           . 

7.  Workhoose    (petty 
olTenders       under 
sentence.) 

8.  House  of  Reftige— 
average  for  0  years, 
1848-'63,  inclusive. 

64 

25 

209 

New  York  8. 

614 

647 
2,908 

8,687 

008 

58 
474 

1,984 

1,741 

8,081 
8,594 

20,547 

(See  A.) 

well's  Island,  and 
Ck>lored      Home — 
admitted  1800. 
Do.  Belleview  Hos- 

pital   and  Colored 
Asylum. 
10  Out-door    relief    to 

1 

4. 

persons     reUeved, 

ioo. 

In  ftiel 

11.  Phfladelphla  House 
of  ReAifre,  average 
ofl8W,»51,'50. 

156 

104 

45 

Pennsylva- 
nia a.  (A.) 

i 
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Table  B — Continued. 


Jails  and  Hooses  of 

Houses  of  Refuge. 

Almshouses  and    1 
paupers.         ; 

?li 

Native  white. 
Free  cclored. 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

iS    , 

m 

IS.  Coonty  Jan,  Hoya- 
menslnff. 

OonAned,  not  sen- 
tenced. 

18.  BlockleyAlnuboufe 

60        44        49 
8,2521  1,626*2,655 

1 

1 

1,069 

869 

8,41^ 

1 

1 

6  and  6. 

7. 
7. 

admitted       daring 
year  1860,  '51. 

14.  Ptttabarg    co.  jaU, 
Wettem   Pliiladel- 
phia. 

15.  Maryland,      Balti- 
more, county  JaO, 

16.  Baltimore  city  and 
county  almshoufle. 

summary  of  indpor 
and  outdoor  relief. 
Columbus,  Franklin 
Infirmary. 

18.  City  and  county  Jail 

19.  Tirginla  (Richm'd) 

30.  County  jaQ  and  city 
do. 

91.  New  Orleans  House 
of   Reftige  for  fe- 
male children. 

TotAl 

62        16,      •SS 
801       44r    *480 

1 

1 1 i 

712 
851 

70 

894 
No  col 

Ha. 

1,179 

I   1  1 

2,408  't 

i           ! 

1 1 

i 

146 

Sand  9. 

1           1 

i         9.         8j         6 

1 

1 
1 

K 

1 

771         28 

85 

10. 
10. 

11. 

1    .!    J    . 

8  No  colj       78 

1            ' 

t 

1 

1 

16,T98  4,15828,666 

1           1 

281      129      46711,099!  8,87541,650 

•                      •           1 

NoTX. — 1.  Numbers  taken  from  American  Almanac.  2.  Report  for  year  ending  March  81, 1958. 
8.  Official  Report,  1852.  4.  Average  of  1852,  *51,  '50.  These  city  prisons  are  police  prisons. 
6.  Verbally  given  at  my  visit.  6.  Report.  7.  Verbally  given  at  my  visit.  8.  Reports.  9  and  10. 
Do.  11.  Do.  12.  Do.  18.  Do.  14.  Verbally  given.  15,  16,  17.  Report*.  13.  Verbally  given. 
19.  Do.    20.  Do.    21.  Do. 

List  of  the  total  populations  of  States ,  counties,  fyc,  used  in  taleulating  the  ratios  of 

the  above. 


1.  Massachusetts  State 

3.  Boston  city,  or  county  of  Suffolk . . . 

3.  Rhode  Island  SUte 

4.  New  York  county 

5.  Philadelphia  county 

6.  Alleghany  county 

7.  Baltimore  county 

8.  Hamilton  county 

9.  Franklin  county 

10.  Henrico  county  (Richmond) 

11.  Orleans  county 


Native  white 


819.144 

93,147 

119,975 

260,733 

271,110 

91,445 

135,350 

87,785 

34,516 

21,290 

42,620 


Foreign. 


163,598 

46,632 

23,832 

240,989 

117,891 

43,414 

39,503 

65,459 

6,786 

2,536 

51,227 


Note. — Noe.  1,  3,  6  and  11  were  omitted  in  computing  the  ratio  for  the  alms- 
houses, and  Noe.  8  and  9  (Ohio)  were  not  used  for  the  colored,  as  none  were  ad- 
mitted thero.  Noe.  2,  8  and  11  were  omitted  in  computing  the  ratio  for  the  jails. 
In  taking  the  ratio  for  the  houses  of  refuse  but  four  returns  were  used,  viz  :  No. 
3,  that  for  the  Sute  of  New  York,  and  that  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (which 
are  ffiven  in  table  A,)  and  No.  11.  The  second  and  third  of  these  were  alone 
oeea  for  the  colored,  as  in  the  houses  of  those  alone  tlie  colored  were  admitted. 
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Table  C. 

Showing  the  proportion  which  the  prisoners  and  paupers,  from  equal  numbers  of  the 
rttpeOive  populations^  bear  to  each  other  in  each  elaas,  the  native  white  American 
being  in  each  case  considered  as  unity. 


Jafli»,*c. 

HooMs  of  Refuge. 
Colored.  Foreign. 

paupers. 

State  prisons. 

Colored. 

Foreign. 

Colored.  Foreign. 

Colored. 

Foreign. 

6.87 

8.87 

19.06 

8.85 

9.  Ohy  Eept, 

14.94 

1.49 

9.16 

9.48 
5.66 

7.84 
4.490 

8.00 
18.14 

8.15 

4.  New  York : 
4,5,6,7 

9.87 

KM 

io.oo 

9«ndl0 

7.89 

4.77 

PennBylrania : 
11.  HooseofB 

24.25 

1.88 

19«Ddl4 

7.89 

1.16 

19.80 

4  60 

18 



4.78 

7.85 

15 

9.60 

9.05 

1 

6.94 

4.94 

16 

9.58 

6.67 
29.08 

IT 

i 

ii.os 

9  81 

18 

8.18 

8.99 

19 

1 

1.74 

8.89 



8.78 

5.99 

90 

9.81 

7.49 

t 

91 

90.48 

8.94 

General  average 

5.48 

4.96 

95.90 

8.80 

4.84 

6.68 

10.18 

8.55 

Nora.— With  the  above  paper  Uie  editor  of  the  Reriew  received  the  following  letter : 

Reform  Club,  Fall-Mall,  London,  Jii/y  12,  1855. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  lefl  yesterday  with  the  United  States  consul  (Mr.  Campbell) 
a  copy  of  ray  paper  **  on  the  innuence  of  social  degradations,  Slc.,''  containing 
the  results  of  ray  observations  on  the  prisons,  jails,  and  ulmshouses  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  forwarded  to  your  address  at  Washington  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  gra- 
tified to  hear  that  it  had  reached  you  safely.  By  it  you  will  perceive  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  republicans  are  the  best  behaved  people  upon 
earth  ;  not  only  those  of  the  United  States,  but  those  of  Europe  among  the  emi- 
grants, are  distinguished  by  the  small  numbers  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
prisons  and  almsnouses.  As  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  long  taken  an 
interest,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon  t.  I  hope, 
after  your  next  census,  to  undertake  a  seconi^  journey  to  the  United  States 
andjyro  through  your  establishments  once  more.  In  the  meanwhile  1  would  take 
the  nbertv  of  suggesting  that,  as  much  as  possible,  one  form  of  return  should  be 
used  in  all  of  them.  In  those  I  collected  during  my  recent  journey  1  think  it  pro- 
bable that  some  errors  have  crept  in.  Thus,  Swiss  and  Swedes  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, and  more  especially  Dutch,  or  Hollanders,  and  Germans.  When  the 
German  is  asked  what  country  he  is  of,  he  answers  **  Deutsch,*'  which  would  be 
written  by  an  E^lishman  who  heard  it**  Dytsch;**  and  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  German  language  would  actually  conclude  he  was  a  Dutchman,  whereas 
the  Dutch,  or  Dutchman,  calls  himself**  Hollander,**  and  as  such  should  be  set 
down  in  the  returns.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  of  the  returns,  such 
as  those  of  the  jails,  houses  of  refuge,  and  almshouses,  the  inmates  who  are 
natives  of  British  North  America  are  not  separated  from  the  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  we  talk  here  of  the  superior  character  of  republicans,  we  are 
always  reminded  that  America  is  a  new  country  with  plenty  of  land  on  which  to 
spread  her  surplus  population ;  but  the  difference  between  the  British  colonist 
and  the  American  citizen  clearly  shows  that  there  is  some  other  cause  in  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  desirable  that  this  difference  should  be  incontestibly  established. 
And  the  subject  would  be  further  elucidated  if  the  parentage  of  the  criminals  and 
paupers  were  given  in  the  returns.  I  mean  by  this  the  nativities  of  both  their 
ntners  and  mothers,  and  also,  in  the  census,  the  nativities  of  the  parents  of  the 
whole  population.  If  the  corrupt  element  of  foreign  parents^  could  be  deducted, 
I  believe  the  real  American  portion  would  be  very  small  indeed.  Pray  excuse 
my  having  troubled  you  with  so  long  a  letter.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you 
if  ever  you  are  in  London.  Meanwhile  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sin- 
cerely, ROBERT  EVEREST. 
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CHRONICIES  OF  THE  69TBRNHENT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  THE  nNFTED  STATES. 

The  experiment  of  a  people  governing  themselves  wisely- 
had  never  been  crowned  with  permanent  success  in  any  age 
of  the  world  up  to  the  time  the  American  colonies  dissolved 
their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  We  should  like  to  be- 
stow on  the  individual  actors  in  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  the  meed  of  praise  so 
justly  due  ;  but  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  forbid. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  condense  a  variety  of  matter 
which  will  explain  itself,  without  any  extended  comment  or 
observation  from  us, 

Our  purpose  is  to  show  by  tables  the  number  of  delegates 
in  general  convention  at  three  noted  periods  in  our  history, 
viz :  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in 
1776  ;  when  the  articles  of  confederation  were  entered  into, 
1778,  and  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  formed  in  1787 : 


States. 


1.  Massachusetts .. . 

2.  New  Hampshire  . 

3.  Rhode  Island. . . , 

4.  Connecticat . . .  • . 

5.  New  York 

6.  New  Jersey 

7.  Pennsylvania,... 

8.  Delaware 

9.  Maryland 

10.  Vir^nia 

11.  North  Carolina.. 

12.  South  Carolina  . . 

13.  Geor^a • 


Total. 


1776. 


5 

3 
2 
4 
4 
5 
9 
3 
4 
7 
3 
4 
3 


56 


1778. 


46 


1787. 


39 


Ten  deputies  did  not  attend  the  convention  in  1787,  among 
whom  was  Patrick  Henry.  Sixteen  others  who  attended 
did  not  sign  the  CJonstitution;  most  if  not  all  of  them  having 
returned  home  in  despair,  or  from  some  cause  which  they 
explained  to  their  constituents.  Hence,  several  very  interest- 
ing letters,  throwing  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, collected  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

As  belonging  to  the  times  we  also  subjoin  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  delegates  in  each  of  the  State  conventions 
called  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
were  in  session,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sub- 
ject was  maturely  examined,  even  if  no  record  had  been  pre- 
served like  that  in  Elliott's  Debates : 
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State  conventions. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


MassaehusettB... 
Connecticut ...,. 
New  Hampshire  . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania..... 

Maryland , 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island..., 
New  Jersey  ..... 
Geor^a.  .....••. 


Total. 


Dele^rates. 


355 
124 


57 

68 

74 

150 

268 

222 

30 


38 
26 


1412 


Days. 


35 


39 
22 


22 
13 

127 


258 


As  printed  in  Elliott's  Debates,  the  Constitution  does  not 
exceed  five  hundred  lines,  as  submitted  to  the  State  conven- 
tions. Most  of  these  bodies,  however,  proposed  amendments 
and  bills  of  rights  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  made  it  ten 
times  as  lengthy.  Even  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island 
contributed  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  as  an  appendix  to 
the  federal  Constitution  I  Many  of  the  States  ratified  with 
such  caution,  and  such  a  multitude  of  liberty  phrases  as,  at 
first  view,  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  compact  was 
absolute  or  conditional. 

It  was  natural  that  men  going  into  new  political  relations 
with  each  other  should  guard  their  rights  with  vigilance. 
The  convention  at  Philadelphia  was  occupied  from  25th  May 
tmtil  17th  September,  1787,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days,  in  framing  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  dis- 
closed in  their  journals,  the  State  conventions  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  fourteen  hundred  and  twelve  delegates  from  counties, 
and  sat  from  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days, 
making  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  printed  pages  of 
their  proceedings,  to  discuss  and  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
seventeen  pages  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  argument,  in  all  its  breadth  and  ingenuity,  distin- 
guished the  occasion.  Even  the  great  Patrick  Henry  had 
his  fears,  and  expressed  them  with  an  eloquence  which  none 
but  himself  could  equal. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  so  dissatisfied  that  she 
felt  of  Congress  to  know  if  she  could  squeeze  into  the  Con- 
stitution about  three  hundred  lines,  in  the  shape  of  amend- 
ments and  a  declaration  of  rights,  before  she  would  commit 
herself  to  the  new  government.     Here  is  the  proof: 
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"  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.-Tn  convention,  August  1,  1788. 
^^Resohed,  That  a  declaration  of  rights  asserting  and  securing  from  encroach- 
ments the  great  prindples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  unalienable 
rights  of  the  people,  together  with  amendments  to  th©  most  ambiguous  and  ex- 
ceptionable parts  of  the  said  constitution  of  government,  ought  to  be  laid  before 
Congress,  and  the  convention  of  the  Statee  that  shall  or  may  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  said  constitution,  for  their  considemtion,  provious  to 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of  the  Sute  of  North 
Carohna. 

«.  p     ^       1    »         «  „  "  SAM.  JOHNSTON. 

"By  order:  J.  Huirr,  Secretary." 

Obtaining  no  comfort,  however,  the  good  old  State  re- 
sponded the  next  year,  as  follows : 

"STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA.— In  convention. 

"  Whereas  the  general  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  pursuance  ef 
a  recommendation  of  Congress,  did  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
^,^*  constitution  or  form  of  government  in  the  following  words,  namely: 

"  We  the  people,"  &c. 

[Here  follows  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  verbatim.] 

"*eso/wd.  That  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  freemen,  citizens,  and  inhab- 
*^*!  ^^^  ^^  North  Carolina,  do  adopt  and  ratify  the  said  constitution 

and  TOfUk  of  government. 

"Done  in  convention  this  twenty-first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

,.  ,  „  ,  "  SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  President  of  the  ConvenHm. 

"  J.  Hunt,  James  Tatlobi,  Secretaries. 

While  copjring  irom  this  source  we  add  the  credentials 
of  a  deputy  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  State.  Similar  commis- 
sions were  issued  by  the  other  States  to  all  their  deputies  to 
the  federal  convention : 

"  THE  STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
**To  the  Hon.  Richard  Dobbs  Spmght,  Esq.,  greeting: 

"  Whereas  our  general  assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden  at  Fayetteville, 
by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  commons,  elect  Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Rich- 
ardson Davie,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones,  esqs.,  deputies  to  attend 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States  of  Amenca,  proposed  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
federal  Constitution. 

"  We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  commissionate,  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  one  of  the  deputies  for  and  in  behalrof  us, 
to  meet  with  our  other  deputies  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  May  next, 
and  with  them,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have 
been  or  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  other  States  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  to  hold, 
exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  appointment,  with  all  powers,  authorities,  and  emolu- 
ments to  the  same  incident  and  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  you  con- 
forming in  every  instance  to  the  act  of  our  said  assembly  under  which  you  are 
appointed. 

"  Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  esq.,  our  governor,  captain  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, under  his  hand  and  our  snreat  seal,  at  Kinsteu,  the  14th  day  of 
April,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787. 

"  RICHARD  CASWELL. 

"  By  his  excellency's  command. 

"  WINSTON  CASWELL, 

'^Private  Secretary  ** 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  rather  than  of  any  solid  impor- 
tance, we  give  in  parallel  columns  a  passage  from  the  Meck- 
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lenburg  declaration  of  independence,  adopted  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  May  20,  1775,  and  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  declaration  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776 : 

•Dr.  Brevardy  1775.  J\Sr,  J^erson,  1776. 

<*  To  the  mamtenance  of  which  inde-        **  And  for  the  suDport  of  this  declara- 
pendenoe,  we  0oleiiml7  pledge  to  each    lion,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
«ther  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,    tion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
<mr  fortunes t  and  our  most  sacred  honor. '^    pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor.** 

This  similarity  of  phrase  led  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  support  which  a  pamphlet  was  cir- 
culated, without  seriously  injuring  the  sage  of  Monticello, 
who,  even  if  he  had  seen  the  Charlotte  declaration,  was  at 
liberty  to  use  the  same  expressions,  because  nothing  else 
would  answer  as  well.  In  no  other  point  do  the  two  declara- 
tions resemble,  except  in  spirit,  which  was  common  to  all 
patriots  of  that  day. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  tragical  death  of  Governor 
Spaioht.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Hon.  John  Stanly, 
in  1802,  at  the  fourth  exchange  of  shots.  Mr.  Stanly  was  a 
gifted,  bold,  and  eloquent  man — was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina  in  1801  and  in  1809.  He  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  in  debate,  while  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1827,  and  lingered  in  a  helpless  condition 
until  his  death,  August  3,  1883.  The  Hon.  Edwaed  Stanly 
is  one  of  his  sons. 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (the 
Hon.  Button  Gwinnett,  of  Georgia)  also  perished  in  the  same 
manner,  under  his  own  challenge  to  General  Lachlan  McIn- 
TOSH,  May  27,  1777. 

While  on  this  painful  subject,  the  loss  of  public  benefactors 
by  the  code  of  honor,  (as  it  is  with  doubtful  propriety  called,) 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  noblest  victim  of  them  all.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  bosom  friend  of  Washington,  the  only 
signer  of  the  federal  Constitution  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  fell  in  single  combat  with  Aaron  Burr,  July  11, 1804, 
^^  on  the  same  spot  where,  a  short  time  previously,  his  eldest 
son  had  been  killed  in  a  duel/'f 

Although  we  make  no  attempt  to  mention  all  or  even  any 
considerable  number  of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution,  yet 
we  consider  it  eminently  due,  as  a  double  honor  to  their 
memories,  to  state  the  fact,  that  Franklin,  R.  Morris,  Cly- 
MER,  Wn^oN,  Sherman,  and  Read,  attached  their  signatures 
to  the  Declaration  in  1776,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

*  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1,  page  69. 
t  American  Encyclopedia,  toI.  6,  pa^  153. 
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United  States  in  1T87.  Great  and  felicitous  as  these  names 
appear,  the  heart  saddens  at  the  fate  of  Robert  Morris.  He 
was  the  great  financier  of  the  revolution^  possessed  immense 
wealth,  and  often  borrowed  money  on  his  own  individual 
credit  for  the  use  of  Congress,  when  a  pledge  of  the  public 
faith  was  insufficient.  In  value  his  services  ranked  next  to 
those  of  General  Washington,  for  while  one  commanded  in 
the  field  the  other  fed  and  clothed  the  army.  Morris  was 
offered  the  Treasury  Department  in  1789,  which  he  declined, 
and  being  requested  by  General  Washington  to  name  a  suit- 
able man  for  the  office,  he  recommended  Hamilton. 

Writing  from  Paris,  in  1782,  Dr.  Franklin*  said  to  Mr. 
Morris: 

**  Your  conduct,  activity,  and  address,  as  financier  and  provider  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  is  much  admired  and  praised  here,  its  ffood  consequences 
being  so  evident,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  rising  credit  of  our  country  and 
the  value  of  bills.'' 

After  a  long  career  of  prosperity  and  triumphs  for  the 
public  good,  the  illustrious  patriot^  Robert  Morris,  suffered 
reverses  of  fortune  in  his  old  age  from  land  speculations,  and 
died  in  penury.  May  8,  1806,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  to  which  we  shall  mainly  con- 
fine our  remarks.  As  a  basis  we  annex  the  following  ta- 
ble, showing  the  appointment  of  representatives  in  Congress 
from  each  State  under  different  enumerations  : 


States. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1  New  York 

10 
13 

17 
18 
1 
22 
17 

27 

23 

6 

23 

20 

1 

6 

10 

34 

26 

14 

22 

13 

3 

9 

12 

1 

13 

7 

3 

1 

7 

9 

9 

6 

1 

6 

3 

40 
28 
19 
21 
12 
7 

13 
13 
3 
13 
9 
5 
2 
8 
8 
9 
6 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 

34 

24 

21 

15 

10 

10 

11 

10 

7 

9 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

33 
25 

2  Pennsylvania • 

3  Ohio 

21 

4  Virginia  .•••.•••••••••••• 

19 
14 

1? 

^  Ma4ffachiiiiettff  •*•••..•••. 

n 

6  Indiana. •..•••• 

11 

7  Tennemee.  ..••••  • 

1 
2 

3 
6 

11 

8  Kentucky 

10 

9  lUinoig 

9 

10  North  Carolina 

10 
2 

12 
4 

13 
6 

8 

11  (reor^ia 

8 

12  Alabama, 

7 

13  Missouri 

1 

7 

14  Maine 

*'"*'l 

6 

15  Maryland 

8 
6 
5 

"i 

6 

9 
9 
6 

6 

16  South  Carolina 

6 

17  New  Jersey 

5 

IR  Miesiflsippi,., ,,,,,.,,  *  «.. 

5 

19  Onnnecticut  .........  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

7 

7 

7 
1 

4 

20  Louisiana 

4 

21  Michigan 

4 

22  New  Hampshire 

...... 

"5 

6 

6 

3 

*  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers,  vol.  5,  page  357. 
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SUtes. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

23  Vermont .••••• 

2 

4 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

24  Wisconsin 

25  Rhode  Island 

2 

2 

2 

.  2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

Q 

26  Arkansas 

2 

27  Iowa » 

2 

28  Texas  ^  * , ,  ^^ ,  ^  • ,  ■>*  * ,  f,  t  -  ■, 

2 

29  California •  • . . 

2 

30  Delaware* ••••••••••••••• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

31  Florida 

1 





Total 

106 

142 

183 

213 

242 

223 

234 

As  connected  with  representation  in  Congress  we  give  be- 
low a  table  showing  the  number  of  each  class  of  persons, 
with  the  aggregate ;  and  also  the  cost  of  each  census — all 
condensed  from  the  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Census : 


Tears. 

Whites. 

Free  persons 
of  color. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Cost. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 

3,172,464 

4,304,489 

5,862,004 

7,861,937 

10,537,378 

14,195,695 

19,553,068 

59,456 
108,395 
186,446 
233,524 
319,599 
386,303 
434,495 

697,897 
893,041 
1,191,364 
1,538,038 
2,009,043 
2,487,445 
3,204,313 

3,929,827 

5,305,925 

7,239,814 

9,638,131 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

44,377 

66,109 
178,444 
208,525 
378,545 
832,370 
1,318,027 

Total. 

3,026,397 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
doubles  about  every  twenty-five  years.  At  this  rate,  in  one 
hundred  years  hence,  the  inhabitants  will  be  four  hundred 
millions — equal  to  120  to  every  square  mile  within  the  juris- 
diction of  our  government,  say  total  2,306,865  square  miles, 
including  the  Indian  and  Northwest  territory.  Mr.  Db  Bow 
has  introduced  in  the  compendium  of  Census  Statistics  the 
following  elaborate  table  for  1850  : 

Aggrtgatt  pcfulatitm  and  density  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


BtATMB. 

P0P1TLATI05. 

OBvsrrT. 

17»0. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

1850. 

Alflb^mn  .  . . 

cl27,901 
14,278 

809,627 
80,888 

690,766 
97,674 

771,623 
209,897 
92,697 
61,687 
870,792 
91,682 

11.66 
1.87 

487!i2 
66.82 
86.88 

15  91 

4  02 

California  . . 

.69 
861.46 
79.88 
48.18 

OoL,  Dtet.  o! 
OoimecUcut 
DeUware  .. 

288,'i4t 
59,  OM 

14,098 

361,008 

W,«78 

«4,028 

8«9  042 

7«,eT4 

88,080 
276,202 
72,749 

89,88* 
897,676 
7«,T48 

48,712 

809,978 

78,086 
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AggrigaU  popuUtian  and  defuUy  qftlu  Statet  and  TerrUories — Continued. 
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17,Mey.4.W3;i,  191,978 


0.01 


9se^   7  »t» 


a  Deducted  to  make  the  totals  published  incorrectly  in  those  years,  b  Persons  on  board  ressds 
of  war  in  the  United  States  naval  service,  c  A  later  statement  from  the  State  Department  for  the 
same  year  gave  Altibama  a  total  of  144,817. 
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Hi 
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Hi 
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Hi 
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crease 
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ears. 

l4 

17ul. 

1749. 

1776. 

coPn 

a  o  c 

^uu 

G9  a   1    a  u  »n 

S    "^ 

Connecticut  .. 

8«i,000 

100,000 

262,000 

288.88 

4.66 

162.00 

6.28  '    778.88 

10.45 

Delaware  — 

IncLinPa 

87,000 

Q^orsia       . . . 

6,000 
86,000 

27,000 
174,000 

850.00 
1M.71 

18.46 
4.00 

Maryland  .... 

2ft, 000 

240.00 

6.00 

696.66!    8.06 

Massachusetts 

70,000 

220,000 

862,  poo 

214.29 

4.46 

60.00 

2.81       402.86 

5.44 

New  Hamp  . . . 

10, 000 

80,000 

102,000 

200.00 

4.17 

240.00 

9.23  ,    920.00 

12.48 

New  Jersey... 

16,000 

60,000 

188,000 

800.00 

6.26 

180.00 

5.00  1    S20.0O 

11.06 

New  York.... 

80,000 

100,000 

288,000 

288.88 

4.86 

18S.00 

6.81       698.88 

9.87 

North  Carolina 

6,000 

46,000 

181,000 

SOO.OO 

16.67 

802.22 

11.62  8,520.00 

47.67 

Pennsylyania 

20,000 

260,000 

841,000 

1,160.00 

28.96 

86.40 

1.40   1,606.00 

21.69 

Rhode  Island  . 

10,000 

86,000 

58,000 

250.00 

6.21 

66.71 

2.68  ,    480.00 

6.49 

South  Carolina 

7,000 

80,000 

98,000 

828.57 

6.84 

210.00 

8.08 

1,228.67 

16.60 

Virginia 

40,000 

86,000 

800,000 

112.60 

2.S4 

292.94 

9.73 

660.00 

8.78 

Whites 

2,808,000 

t 

Slaves,  estimHd 

600,000 

1 

AU  classes.... 

262,000 

1,046,000 

2,^,000 

299.24 

6.28 

167.97 

6.46  1    969.86 

18.11 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  table  of  our  own,  exhibiting  the 
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cost  of  legislation,  or  rather  the  pay  of  members,  from  the 
first  to  the  thirty-third  Congress,  inclusive.  To  arrive  at 
the  sums  we  estimate  the  long  sessions  of  Congress  at  seven 
months,  and  the  short  sessions  at  three  months,  making  ten 
months  or  three  hundred  days  to  each  Congress.  Multiply 
by  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  from  each 
State,  according  to  the  several  apportionments^  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  Congress  will  appear,  which  at  eight  dollars 
per  day  will  show  the  aggregate.  As  to  mileage  we  take 
the  Post  Office  Directory  as  to  distances  between  the  capital 
of  each  State  and  the  city  of  Washington  ;  then  allow  eight 
dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel,  going  and  returning, 
and  the  mileage  is  produced.  We  only  claim  for  the  table 
an  approximation  to  the  facts.  The  pay-roll  of  members 
may  be  different — certainly  to  no  great  extent.  The  four 
extra  sessions  of  Congress  and  the  special  convocation  of  sen- 
ators for  executive  purposes  have  not  been  included. 

Table  showing  the  pay  and  mUeage  qf  memhers  of  Congress  Jrom  each  State  from 
March  4,  1789,  to  March  4,  1855. 


SUtes. 


1  Now  York 

2  Pennsylvania. . . . 

3  Ohio 

4  Virginia 

5  Maasachuaettfl.  • . 

6  Indiana 

7  Tennessee 

8  Kentucky 

9  Illinois., 

10  North  Corolina.. 

11  Georgia 

12  Alabama 

13  Missouri. ....... 

14  Maine 

15  Maryland 

16  South  Carolina. . 

17  New  Jersey 

18  Mississippi 

19  Connecticut ...  • 

20  Louisiana 

21  Michigan 

22  New  Hampshire. 

23  Vermont 

24  Wisconsin 

25  Rhode  Island. . . . 

26  Arkansas 

27  Iowa 

28  Texas 

29  California 

30  Delaware  .•••• . 

31  Florida 


Total. 


Days. 


000  «2 

""■i: 

1, 


1, 


289, 

240,300 

127,200 

214,500 

153,700 

55,200 

102,200 

109,200 

55,200 

132,000 

81,000 

41,400 

29,100 

49,200 

98,700 

95,400 

75,300 

26,700 

79,900 

33,900 

17,400 

65,700 

61,500 

4,500 

39,600 

12,600 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

31,200 

2,700 


Pay. 


312,000 
922,400 
017,600 
716,000 
229,600 
441,600 
817,600 
872,600 
441,600 
056,000 
648,000 
331,200 
232,800 
393,600 
789,600 
763,200 
602,400 
213,600 
639,200 
271,200 
139,200 
525,600 
492,000 
36,000 
316,800 
100,800 
28,800 
28,800 
28,800 
249,600 
21,600 


Miles. 


370 

124 

458 

129 

440 

635 

885 

649 

847 

304 

848 

1035 

991 

608 

43 

528 

166 

1333 

312 

1172 

589 

518 

557 

1025 

400 

1657 

1107 

2121 

3500^ 

158 

1069 


2.355,10018,680.800 
*  Supposed. 


Mileage. 


220 12 


#577, 

158,910 

310,706 

145,230 

371,416 

196,944 

444,624 

384,058 

159,782 

212,640 

366,120 

216,992 

161,568 

153,576 

22,362 

263,456 

66,264 

176,956 

130,978 

214,962 

52,780 

184,300 

182,450 

30,750 

42,240 

111,300 

21,240 

40,704 

59,600 

/  26,208 

19,248 


ToUl 


pay. 


889,290 

2;081,310 

1,328,306 

1,860,230 

1,601,016 

638,544 

1,262,224 

1,256,658 

601,383 

1,268,640 

1,014,120 

548,192 

394,386 

547,176 

811,962 

1,036,656 

668,664 

390,556 

770,178 

486,163 

191,980 

709,900 

674,450 

66,750 

359^040 

212,100 

50,040 

69,504 

/  88,400 

275,808 

49,842 


5,515,57824,196,378 
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In  looking  over  the  record  of  members  of  Congress  for  the 
last  sixtynsix  years^  during  which  that  body  has  existed  under 
the  Constitution,  we  find  celebrated  names.  We  venture  to 
select  only  a  few,  placed,  by  universal  accord,  beyond  all 
competition.  The  immortal  trio  who  shed  lustre  upon  the 
national  councils  for  thirty  years — Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Webster — were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Pitt,  the  pride  of  the  English  parliament  in  its  palmiest 
days.  At  a  former  time,  and  in  part  contemporaneously, 
such  men  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Rufus 
Ejng,  Jambs  A.  Bayard,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William 
PiNKNEY,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  William  B.  Giles,  John 
Randolph,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leioh,  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Edward  Livingston,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Rowan,  William 
H.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth,  George  Poindexter,  Silas 
Wright,  George  McDuffie,  and  others,  have  adorned  the 
Senate  with  proud  intellectual  trophies. 

In  connexion  with  the  House  of  Representatives  we  could 
specify  many  exalted  names,  but  we  decline  a  task  which 
might  seem  invidious.  We  shall  be  content  to  observe  that 
John  Marshall  and  William  Lowndes  had  true  greatness 
enough  to  give  eclat  to  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  even 
if  such  scholars  as  Hugh  S.  Legarb  and  Richard  Henry 
Wilde  had  never  vindicated,  by  their  example,  the  glory  of 
letters.  Those  senators  and  representatives  are  all  in  the 
grave  ;  their  glory  belongs  to  the  country. 

We  shall  not  indulge  reflections  on  the  brief  tenure  of  life 
while  speaking  of  the  dead  of  Congress — those  who  rest  in 
the  cemetery  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the  large  portion 
who  sleep  near  their  family  mansions.  The  chaplains,  with 
impressive  solemnity,  have  often  discoursed  on  this  subject. 
CooKMAN,  who  was  lost  in  the  steamship  President ;  Bascom, 
who  with  lofty  strains  of  reasoning  and  pure  eloquence  awed 
the  human  mind  ;  and  Maffitt  who,  with  silvery  voice  and 
rich  imagination,  delighted  the  largest  audiences,  have  gone 
to  that  future  of  which  they  admonished  others. 

At  this  point  we  look  back  and  inquire  how  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  closed  their  earthly  career  since 
the  organization  of  the  government.  To  give  this  question 
a  fair  reply  we  must  first  ascertain  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  been  elected  from  the  States  to  Congress.  There 
have  been  thirty-three  regular  elections,  varying  as  to  repre- 
sentation under  each  apportionment. 
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TuhU  showing  th^  aggregate  number  of  Represeniatives  in  Congresi  from  each  8iaU 
from  March  4,  1787,  to  March  4,  1855,  incluHve, 
States.  Dected.  States.  Beetad. 

1  New  York 909    18  Alabama 9^ 

3  Pennsylvania 735    19  Illinois 82 

3  Virginia 649    20  Loaisiana 67 

4  Massachusetts.^ 463    21  Rhode  Island 66 

5  Ohio 368    22  Missouri 61 

6  North  Carolina 374    23  Mississippi 50 

7  Kentucky 300    24  Delaware 38 

8  South  Carolina 298    25  Michigan 32 

9  Maryland 263    26  Arkansas 16 

10  Tennessee 248  27  Wisconsin 9 

11  Georgia 204  28  California 6 

12  ConnecUcut 197  29  Iowa 6 

13  New  Jersey 185  30  Texas 6 

14  New  Hampshire 159  31  Florida 3 

15  Vermont 139  

16  Maine 138  Total 6,305 

17  Indiana 138 

There  is  no  method  of  classification  that  occurs  to  us  to 
show  the  probable  number  of  individuals  who  sat  in  Congress. 
Often  we  find  one  member  in  the  House  ten  years,  a  few 
twenty,  others  only  two  years.  We  shall  frame  no  bill  of 
^  mortality  on  this  fluctuating  basis  to  frighten  the  living,  nor 
shall  we  claim  for  members  of  Congress  exemption  from  the 
common  fate.  They  take  the  hazard  like  the  balance  of  us, 
only  their  dust  is  a  little  more  respected,  as  that  of  all  faith- 
ful public  servants  ought  to  be. 

With  regard  to  fame  in  Congress  and  the  activity  of  mem- 
bers we  have  some  observations  to  make.  From  the  Con- 
gressional Globe^  sketching  the  debates  of  the  first  session  of 
the  late  Congress,  we  have  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
frequency  with  which  the  names  of  certain  members  appear 
in  the  proceedings.  We  have  selected  ten  senators  and  ten 
representatives  who,  from  the  space  allotted  to  them  in  the 
index  to  the  three  volumes  of  the  Globe,  (besides  the  appen- 
dix,) are  shown  to  be  often  on  the  floor.  The  figures  signify 
that  the  names  may  be  found  on  an  equal  number  of  pages. 

Table  rtferring  to  debate,  motions,  fyc. 
In  Senate.  Times.  In  House  of  Repretentadyes.  Timet. 

1  Honter,  Viiginia 335  6.  W.  Jones,  Tennessee 703 

2  Badffer,  North  Carolina. 254  Houston,  Alabama. 376 

3  Wafter,  Oalifomia 241  Orr,  Sooth  Carolina 341 

4  Shields,  Illinois 202  Haven,  New  York 399 

5  Cass,  Michigan 190  Campbell,  Ohio 266 

6  Pratt,  Maryland 185  Clin^man,  North  Carolina. 256 

7  Bayard,  Delaware 183  Smith,  Virginia 233 

8  Dooglass,  Illinois 183  Richardson,  Dlinois 195 

9  Rusk,  Texas 168  Bayly,  VirginU 173 

10  Dawson,  Georgia 144  PhilUps,  Alabama 123 

The  reader  may  possibly  conclude  that  influence  in  Con- 
gress, might  of  character,  and  acknowledged  ability  are  in 
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proportion  to  the  noise  a  member  makes,  as  indicated  by  the 
above  table.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  ;  the  very  opposite 
is  nearest  the  fact.  Too  much  speaking  is  fatal  to  a  mem- 
ber's useftilness  ;  he  often  becomes  disagreeable,  and  thereby 
defeats  his  own  purposes.  It  so  happens  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  named  first  in  the  table  is  an  exceedinffly  able 
man,  and  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  rendered  him  still  more  prominent  on  the  floor  in 
making  reports  and  explanations.  But  we  do  not  perceive 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  committees  in  the  House  that  some 
of  the  members  who  figured  several  hundred  times  at  one 
session  had  any  official  labors  to  stimulate  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. The  representatives  from  Virginia  and  Alabama, 
last  in  the  table,  were  among  the  choice  debaters  in  the 
House  ;  and  one  of  them,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  was  necessarily  on  his  feet  more  frequently 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  have  said  this  much 
in  justice  to  members  whose  marks  of  merit  are  less  in  num- 
ber.    In  the  meantime  we  intend  no  disparagement  to  any. 

As  a  general  rule  we  forbear  expressing  opinions  as  to  the 
relative  worth  and  ability  of  living  statesmen.  There  is  one, 
however,  peculiarly  connected  with  the  i)a8t,  to  whom  we 
shall  refer  with  special  satisfaction.  We  mean  General  Ca®. 
The  high  public  employments  he  has  filled,  as  governor  of 
Michigan,  Secretary  of  War,  minister  to  France,  and  senator 
of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  a  canvass  for  the  presi- 
dency, entitle  him  to,  as  he  enjoys,  the  warm  affections  of  his 
countrymen.  When  his  late  compeers,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Webster,  ceased,  by  death,  to  mould  public  measures  and 
animate  the  popular  mind,  giving  strength  by  their  presence, 
General  Cass  succeeded  to  their  place,  (if  that  were  possible 
to  any  man,)  in  virtue  of  seniority,  and  that  ripeness  of  quali- 
fication, that  high  moral  tone,  so  essential  to  the  public  man, 
and  of  which  he  is  so  eminent  an  example.  The  people  feel 
safe  while  lie  is  in  action,  for  they  know  he  is  patriotic,  dig- 
nified, and  intelligent.  At  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress he  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  following  subject^s : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

2.  Touching  the  mission  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  the  United 
States. 

3.  On  the  bill  granting  land  to  Wisconsin  for  a  railroad. 

4.  On  the  call  for  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  seizure 
of  Martin  Koszta. 

5.  On  our  relations  with  France  and  England. 

6.  Eelative  to  the  religious  rights  of  American  citizens 
abroad. 
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7.  On  the  homestead  bill. 

8.  On  the  bill  granting  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent 
insane,  vetoed  by  the  President- 

9.  On  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  &c. 

10.  On  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  &c. 

From  this  abstract  it  will  be  seen  how  earnestly  he  applied 
himself  to  questions  of  leading  public  interest.  General  Cass 
goes  to  the  foundation,  lays  open  facts,  reasons  logically,  and 
is  at  all  times  courteous  in  his  bearing.  Whoever  desires 
information  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  discussed  can  readily 
obtain  it  from  his  speeches.  We  make  a  single  extract,  be- 
cause it  throws  light  on  a  matter  not  generally  understood. 

Having  offered  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  a 
copy  of  any  correspondence  which  may  have  taken  place  with 
the  government  of  the  Papal  States  touching  a  mission  to  the 
United  States,  General  Cass  said : 

*'  The  Senate  is  aware  that  a  distingaished  foreigner  from  the  Roman  States 
arriyed  in  our  country  sometime  since,  and  that  he  has  been  visiting  different 
portions  of  it.  It  is  reported,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  he  is  clothed  with 
some  mission  giving  him  a  public  character  in  this  country.  I  understand  he  is 
the  nuncio  to  Brazil,  and  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  stop  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  an  autograph  letter,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Pope  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  common  procedure  in  Europe,  and  it  is  intended  as  a 
compliment  and  a  mark  of  good  feeling  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  arrival  of  this  agent,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
his  duties,  which  should  five  alarm  to  the  most  Jealous  sectarian.  He  does  not 
come  in  any  sacerdotal  character,  as  the'  representative  of  the  sovereigrn  pontiff, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  he  comes  as  the  representative  of  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  ruling  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  and  especially  that  portion 
of  it  endeared  to  us  by  man^  a  glorious  recollection,  where  large  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  are  always  residing,  needing  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
with  which  we  have  important  commercial  intercourse.  1  understand,  sir,  that 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  this  mission  wore  conducted  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  The  American  charge  at  Rome  was  sent  for  by  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  intention  was  made  known  to  him,  and  he  was  asked 


whether  he  thought  the  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  answered,  as  he  ought,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  representative 
would  be  highly  received  and  hospitably  treated  in  our  country,  and  that  the  step 


would  be  received,  as  it  was  intended,  as  complimentary  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  do  hope  that  the  pledge  thus  given  will  be  as  sacredly 
redeemed  as  is  now  in  our  power.  The  Pope  has  given  evidence  of  kind  personal 
feelings  towards  this  country  which  entitles  him  to  special  regard.  He  is  among 
the  very  few  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  have  contributed  towards  the  monument 
now  being  constructed  in  this  city  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  He  has  sent 
a  block  of  marble,  hallowed  by  its  association  with  the  relics  of  the  empire 
republic,  to  make  part  of  our  national  testimonial  to  one  whom,  to  honor,  is  to 
hcmor  our  country  and  human  nature." 

The  &thers  of  the  republic  are  gone  ;  the  second  generation 
since  has  almost  passed  away ;  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sanguine  and  progressive  aee,  we  are  pushing  the  conquests 
of  civilization  throughout  the  western  world.  General  Cass 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  civilian  now  in  service,  whose  youth 
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mingled  with  the  sages  of  the  revolution.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  honorable  success,  and  long  may  he  live  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  his  coimtry. 

On  a  proud  eminence,  and  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  men 
nearly  extinct,  three  other  names  occur  to  us  deserving  a 
grateful  tribute.  Other  than  the  three,  we  mention  no  more 
living  in  the  balance  of  this  paper.  We  have  no  fear  of  excit- 
ing jealousy  by  thp  record.  Berrien,  Everett,  and  Preston, 
each  in  himself  unites  the  Ciceronian  elements  of  character, 
in  a  degree  never  excelled  in  our  country  ;  ripe  scholarship, 
faultless  oratory,  and  the  highest  moral  cultivation.  As  stars 
of  fixed  magnitude,  long  may  they  adorn  the  horizon  of  free- 
dom and  literature,  to  win  our  youth  to  greatness  in  the  same 
paths! 

With  such  names  as  we  have  introduced  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  and  others  familiar  to  the  public,  always  present 
to  our  thoughts,  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  the  race  of  great 
men  as  forever  gone,  and  that  the  actors  now  on  the  political 
stage  can  never  achieve  equal  celebrity.  True,  the  material 
is  different ;  the  same  influences  that  marked  out  Washinoton, 
Franklin,  and  Henry,  and  made  them  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind, may  never  be  brought  to  bear  again,  to  develope  charac- 
ter. In  their  day,  intelligence  was  less  diffused  among  the 
people  than  at  present ;  it  was  locked  up  in  few  minds,  and 
its  exhibition  was  the  more  striking  on  that  account.  A  man 
who  could  write  in  good  style  was  a  prodigy;  respectable 
^ifts  of  speech  secured  distinction  to  the  possessor  at  once. 
We  honor  the  men  of  the  revolution,  heroes,  jurists,  and 
statesmen,  authors,  artists  and  bards,  and  we  hope  ever  to 
venerate  them  ;  still,  we  do  not  yield  to  them  superiority  over 
the  men  now  in  action,  and  those  preparing  for  the  public 
arena.     We  briefly  give  some  of  our  reasons. 

Let  any  man  take  up  the  four  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Globe  and  Appendix,  in  all,  thirty-five  hundred  quarto  pages, 
for  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-third  Congress,  and  let  him 
read  the  conversational  debates,  and  those  of  a  more  formal 
character,  as  given  by  the  reporters,  and  he  will  find  talent, 
wit,  humor,  searching  argument,  keen  invective,  bold  elo- 
quence, and  stores  of  historical  and  diplomatic  information, 
with  a  facility  of  applying  it,  that  will  astonish  him.  We 
know  that  the  mind  is  there  ;  mind  that  is  improving ;  every 
stroke  of  the  hammer  eliminates  a  spark  and  strengthens  the 
metal.  And  lest  we  might  be  suspected  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  juniorship  in  such  matters,  we  frankly  state  that  the  hand- 
some dress  in  which  most  of  the  debates  appear,  the  harmony 
of  periods,  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  the  order  of  .argument, 
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are  often  supplied  by  the  reporters,  who  have  a  professional 
pride  to  allow  no  crudities  to  meet  the  public  eye.  We  have 
heard  speeches  from  plain,  sluggish,  and  uncouth  men,  fiill 
of  bad  English,  as  d!elivered,  but  when  printed  from  the  re- 
porter's copy,  they  were  wholly  different,  though  in  sub- 
stance the  same ;  had  a  face  of  beauty  and  learning,  and 
seemed  worthy  of  a  practised  orator.  A  few  suggestions,  and 
a  natural  method  of  stating  fects,  regardless  of  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  trembling  knees,  and  the  halting  phrase,  will  enable 
a  reporter  to  write  out  an  excellent  speech.  Admitting  all 
this  to  be  true,  we  maintain  that  there  is  an  amount  of  talent 
in  the  country  that  will  prove  sufficient  in  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  in  our  political  fortunes,  foreign  or  domestic ; 
and  especially  if  men  shall  be  encouraged  to  effort  by  the 
present  liberal  system  of  Congressional  reporting,  ana  the 
privilege  of  publishing  speeches  superior  to  those  frighteTied 
out  in  debate,  with  entirely  new  matter,  and  most  elegant 
finishing,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  greatness,  as  ahoton  by  tlie 
record y  to  excite  the  wonder  of  constituents,  and  succeeding 
generations. 

As  printed,  all  speeches  read  well,  and  most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  same  order  of  ability,  even  when  we  know 
the  great  disparity  between  their  authors  in  mental  and  scho- 
lastic advantages.  The  press  is  the  grand  ftilcrum  on  which 
the  lever  does  its  work  ;  builds  up  men  and  systems,  pulls 
down  and  alters  at  pleasure ;  gives  notoriety  on  small  pre- 
tence, and  keeps  the  world  wide  awake.  Nowhere,  probably, 
does  such  enterprises  prosper  more  than  at  Washington  ;  for 
nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  accomplished  letter  writers, 
such  competition  in  management,  and  such  startling  conjec- 
tures. The  talent  of  Congress  would  be  comparatively  ob- 
scure in  public  estimation,  but  for  the  greater  talent  outside 
the  bar. 

The  people  ought  not  to  complain  of  any  of  these  seeming 
abuses,  which  are  the  very  life  of  society.  Without  this 
reckless,  constant  vigor  of  mind  and  interest  in  the  lobbies  of 
Congress,  often  proclaiming  truth  te  the  benefit  or  injury  of 
some  i>erson  or  party,  we  should  have  no  richly  flavored  po- 
litical dishes  at  home  ;  no  thunder  claps  te  purify  the  atmos- 
phere ;  no  shadows  to  make  the  sun  more  beautiful.  Look 
at  the  tables  we  have  submitted  ;  call  te  mind  the  dead  and 
living  who  have  legislated  for  us,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  service  of  one  man  in  Congress  for  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred andififty  years,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, per  diem  and  mileage  ;  and  then  reflect  upon  the  ind- 
dentcUs  since  1T89 ;  the  expenditure  of  labor,   the  anxious 
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minds,  the  success  and  defeat,  hopes  and  disappointments, 
the  wielding  of  executive  patronage,  &c.,  &c.  These  are  all 
chronicled  in  newspaper  files,  from  the  day  the  first  President 
communicated  with  Congrei^s  down  to  the  present.  We  pre- 
sume that  a  regular  succession  of  such  papers  may  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Library,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  all  the  gazettes  of  his  day,  and  they  are, 
no  doubt,  in  his  collection  attached  to  the  library.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  Niles'  Kegister,  the  Globe,  the  Union,  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  and  other  papers  subsequent  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Jefferson's  husbandry,  have  also  been  secured  to 
the  library  for  reference.  If  not  all  sustained  by  the  patron- 
age, they  are  at  least  the  journals  (or  diary)  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  may  be  consulted  as  to  current  transac- 
tions. 

We  cannot  forbear  allusion  to  the  stupendous  Diass  of  print- 
ed matter  which  has  been  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  government ;  and  we  mention  the  subject 
only  to  stir  up  the  public  mind  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  topics  which  may  be  useful.  Several  thousand  volumes 
are  filled  with  executive  documents  and  other  ofiicial  papers. 
We  glance  at  a  few  heads  to  indicate  the  bulk. 

With  his  annual  message  the  President  transmits  to  Con- 
gress the  reports  of  the  Iieads  of  departments.  These  are 
often  voluminous,  and  are  referrcii  to  different  committees. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  State  gives  a  summary  of  all 
our  foreign  intercourse,  and  usually  a  coi)y  of  the  correspon- 
dence. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  the  revenue 
from  customs,  and  other  sources,  with  the  value  of  all  imports 
from  each  port  of  entry  in  the  world,  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise, whether  of  silks,  cotton  manufactures,  woollens,  hard- 
ware, wines,  fruits,  chemicals,  &c.,  and  also  a  list  of  articles 
exported  from  the  United  States,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  flour, 
manufactured  goods,  and  everything  from  land,  sea  and  forest 
which  labor  and  art  have  fashioned  into  use,  in  minute  detail. 
The  other  secretaries  are  as  ample  within  their  jurisdiction, 
touching  the  army,  navy,  Indian  affairs,  post  office,  and 
through  all  the  bureaus,  all  fixed  up  in  guarded  style  and 
dignified  tone,  so  necessary  in  official  documents.  Upon  these 
are  engrafted  reports  of  committees,  almost  as  long.  Not 
having  all  the  data  before  us,  we  cannot  be  precise  in  this 
matter ;  but  we  happen  to  possess  the  report  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1844,  on  Rhode  Island  affairs, 
(No.  546,)  which  occupies  one  thousand  and  seventy-five 
pages.  Without  knowing  the  fact,  we  think,  however,  that 
reports  of  that  size  are  not  usual.     Altogether,  they  form  a 
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valuable  portion  of  the  archives  of  the  government,  throwing 
light  on  many  questions  of  general  interest.  The  public 
money  could  not  be  better  applied  than  in  printing  and  dis- 
tributing documents.  We  snail  conclude  this  paper  by  some 
remarks  on  the  report  from  the  Patent  Office. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  commissioner  issued  circulars,  in 
reply  to  which  he  was  furnished  by  experienced  and  success- 
ful farmers,  mechanics,  stock  raisers,  gardeners,  wool  grow- 
ers, and  intelligent  men  of  all  the  leading  pursuits  in  the 
country,  with  a  variety  of  facts  which  he  embodied  in  a  report 
to  Congress.  A  large  edition  was  printed,  and  sent  by  the 
members  throughout  the  land.  Since  then,  tlie  annual  con- 
tribution from  this  quarter  has  been  growing  in  interest,  and 
we  now  find  the  Patent  Office  report  in  thousands  of  dwel- 
lings, not  only  among  the  intelligent,  but  among  the  half 
educated  classes,  who  read  it,  and  experiment  upon  its  direc- 
tions. There  is  no  estimating  the  benefit  it  has  already  pro- 
duced. To  our  knowledge,  it  has  stimulated  families,  who 
set  but  little  value  on  education,  to  give  their  children  better 
opportunities,  that  they  may  profit  by  those  gifts  of  Congress. 
Let  other  documents  find  their  way  among  the  masses,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
those  to  whom  they  sent  to  hear  more  about  public  affairs 
and  the  true  principles  of  government. 

The  people  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  under 
their  'rude  garbs  than  men  of  books  or  superficial  observers 
are  apt  to  imagine.  After  reading  the  President's  message, 
or  any  other  document,  they  can  state  the  points,  and  make 
the  application  with  surprising  accuracy.  They  seize  the 
facts,  while  other  men  of  more  pretensions  are  le<l  off  by  the 
rhetoric  of  a  state  paper. 


lAW  AND  lAWYERS-BY  THE  BDITOe. 

No.  I. 

The  plan  of  the  following  sketch  will  be:  first — some 
general  observations  upon  the  law  as  a  science  ;  second — the 
codes  that  have  distinguished  it ;  third — the  relation  which 
it  sustains  to  lawyers  ;  fourth — the  legal  profession  ;  fifth — 
the  bar  ;  sixth — the  bench  ;  seventh — the  jury ;  eighth — law 
learning  and  subtlety  ;  ninth — law  books  ;  tenth — anecdotes 
of  the  profession,  etc.,  etc.  So  that,  having  presented  the 
bill  of  iare,  we  leave  the  reader  to  make  a  comfortable  re- 
past— if  he  can  ;  promising  to  be  quite  well  satisfied  whether 
he  does  or  not . 
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Law  is  a  science  with  which,  of  course,  everj  one  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  ligament  which  binds  society  together  ;  and 
the  whole  machine  must  tumble  into  pieces  if  that  ligament 
be  disturbed.  Considered  abstractly,  it  marks  a  relation  sub- 
sisting between  things.  Absolute  law  is  paradoxical ;  to  a 
single,  isolated  entity,  if  supposable,  the  term  cannot  be 
applied :  unconnected,  independent  existence  admits  no  no- 
tion of  law.  In  every  idea  of  law  is  involved  plurality — 
plurality  and  relation.  You  have  an  idea,  an  idea,  and  a 
reference  from  one  to  the  other.  Superiority  and  inferiority 
are  contained  in  it ;  law  is  the  language  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior.  This  is  the  elementary  notion  of  law,  as  it  is  applied 
to  rational  existence  ;  any  other  application  is  figurative,  and 
founded  upon  resemblance.  When  matter  undergoes  parti- 
cular changes,  under  certain  forces^  we  call  it  a  law  of  mat- 
ter ;  we  say  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
that  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  their  orbits ;  and  that  the 

J)henomena  exhibited  by  animal  or  vegetable  nature  result 
rom  the  laws  of  that  nature.  In  all  of  which  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  term  law  has  a  diflferent  signification  from 
what  it  has  when  applied  to  moral  beings.  In  its  reference 
to  matter  all  motive  is  excluded — it  expresses  simply  Tnode — 
action  blind  and  necessary — obedience  without  the  possibility 
of  disobedience.* 

Law  is  natural  or  revealed.  Natural  law  is  discovered  by 
unaided  reason  ;  revealed  law  is  furnished  us  in  the  pages  of 
holy  writ.  But  are  they  not  both  derived  from  the  same 
source?  Nay,  are  they  not  but  likely  the  same  law?  We 
boastfully  claim  unaided  reason  as  the  tutor  of  natural  law, 
but  does  this  exclude  revelation  ?  Does  this  exclude  a  law 
written  upon  the  heart  by  the  finger  of  him  who  made  that 
heart?  Human  depravity  may  have  obliterated  that  im- 
press— the  same  sin  which 

'*  Brought  death  into  the  world 
And  all  our  wo.^* 

may  have  reduced  to  a  taper  the  lamp  which  burned  in  our 
bosoms,  and  the  mission  of  revelation  been  none  other  than 
to  restore  the  brilliancy  of  flame  to  that  faint  and  flickering 
light.  Eevealed  law  seems  but  a  republication  of  natural 
law,  and  natural  law  but  an  earlier  revelation. f 

We  say  again  that  law  is  divine  and  human — the  one  ex- 
pressive of  the  reveiation  between  man  and  his  Maker  ;  the 
other  his  relation  to  his  fellow  man.  But  is  not  even  this 
division  unphilosophical  ?     Is  not  the  second  included  in  the 

*  See  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
1 1  Black.  Comm.  41. 
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first  ?  Is  not  man  so  related  to  his  Maker  that,  by  observing 
the  duties  due  to  his  fellow  man,  he  merits  that  Maker's 
favor  ?    And  a  converso. 

Again :  law  is.  universal  and  particular ;  the  one  prescribed 
by  Deity  himself,  as  at  Sinai,  the  other  by  legislative  coun- 
cils. What  is  this  again?  Does  man  make  that  lawful 
which  was  unlawful  at  Sinai  ?  Does  he  make  that  unlawftil 
which  was  lawful  or  indifferent?  Then  law  and  truth  are 
mutable.  What  shall  we  say?  This :  man's  law  is  ancilary 
to  God's ;  they  are  not  independent  and  conflicting  laws, 
but  the  same  law  under  varied  expressions.  They  are  similar 
in  their  obligation,  but  have  different  sanctions.  God  vin- 
dicates his  laws  in  two  worlds — man  in  only  one.  God 
takes  the  offender  where  man  leaves  him  ;  man  operates  in 
time — God  in  time  and  eternity.*  The  language  of  inspira- 
tion teaches  obedience  to  the  ^'  powers  that  be,"  as  well  as 
to  him  who  ''  ordained"  those  powers :  "  wherefore  ye  must 
be  subject  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  co7wae?ice's  sake  ;*'t 
again :  ^'  put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good 
work."t  The  strength  of  these  commands  is  to  force  upon 
us  the  conviction  that  all  law  co-originates,  co-works,  and 
co-oblige8.§  But  does  this  preclude  iniquitous  legislation? 
Not  at  all ;  nor  does  it  inculcate,  as  it  has  been  absurdly 
supposed,  absolute  obedience  to  human  enactments.  The 
Bumect  is  one  full  of  difficulties,  and  we  have  no  disposition 
to  draw  the  line  where  obedience  becomes  a  crime  and  dis- 
obedience a  virtue.  A  heathen  could  say,  "  The  design  and 
object  of  all  law  is  to  determine  what  is  right,  honorable,  and 
expedient ;  and  when  this  is  discovered,  it  is  proclaimed  as 
a  general  ordinance,  equal  and  impartial  to  all ;  and  this  is 
the  origin  of  law,  which,  for  various  reasons,  all  are  under 
obligations  to  obey,  and  especially  because  all  law  is  the  in- 
vention and  gift  of  heaven,"  etc.,  etc.  We  borrow  the  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Chitty. 

On  these  principles  we  should  expect  to  find  law  perfect 
in  proportion  as  revelation  is  clear.  We  mean  that  revela- 
tion which,  by  way  of  distinction,  has  been  called  the  re- 
publication of  natural  law,  and  such  is  very  nearly  the  fiact. 
Before  such  a  republication,  and  in  countries  where  it  has 
not  reached^  law  is  the  blind  expression  of  benighted  reason 
and  unenlightened  experience ;    it   may  sometimes  rise  to 

•  Vid.  Paley'g  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil. 
flS  Romans,  5. 
t  Titus,  5. 

\  See  Victor  Cousin's  Psycology,  for  a  discussion  of  the  mooted  question,  **doe8 
human  law  punish  offences  simply  as  such  ?'* 
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dignity,  but  ita  inarch  will  be  slow,  and  what  it  gains  to^daj 
will  be  lost  to-morrow.  Some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  what  law  can  achieve  without 
revelation ;  but  observe,  1st,  modern  Christianity  would  not 
be  honored  by  any,  even  the  very  best  of  all  their  codes. 
Observe,  2d,  these  codes  are  not  certainly  independent  of 
revelation.  Roman  was  taught  by  Greek,  Greek  by  Egyp- 
tian and  Asiatic  ;  and  the  question  naturally  comes  up,  did 
Plato,  Lycurgus,  or  Pythagoras,  in  their  travels,  learn  nothing 
in  the  East  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  then  extant  ?  fi 
this  plausible  ?  If  law  be  a  science,  it  is  one  for  which  man 
deserves  less  credit,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  ;  it  is  one 
in  which  he  is  only  to  follow  his  teacher,  and  he  will  go 
right ;  be  disobedient,  and  involve  all  things  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

But  as  reflections  of  tliis  nature  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
every  reader,  bordering  somewhat  upon  the  metaphysical, 
which  is  growing  into  disuse,  we  will  pass  at  once  to  those 
general  observations  which  were  promised,  on  the  various 
codes  of  law  highest  in  celebrity,  that  have  obtained  in  the 
different  ages  or  the  world.  And  first,  let  us  pause  upon  the 
Jewish  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  in 
their  traditions,  cabbalistic  and  talmudic.  In  these  laws, 
besides  that  which  is  universal,  and,  of  course,  the  property 
of  all  nations,  we  have  a  body  of  local  law,  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Palestine,  and  for  ages  anterior  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Even  this  local  law  is  the  most  valuable  code 
in  the  world,  presenting  the  ground-work  and  model  upon 
which  most  modern  institutions  have  been  built ;  and  where 
it  is  not  exclusively  adapted  to  the  Hebrew  state  and  cere- 
monial, lias  reproduced  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
most  of  the  systems  that  have  been  formed.  Lawyers  and 
legislators,  in  all  ages,  have  gone  to  it  for  light  and  instruc- 
tion, and  drawn  upon  its  inexhaustible  stores.  You  can 
mark  its  influence  everywhere  upon  European  law.  In  Eng- 
land, more  particularly,  where  you  find  some  of  the  earlier 
jurists  exhibiting  as  deep  and  profound  a  knowledge  of  it  as 
the  mpst  learned  divines.  Lord  Coke  abounds  in  quotation 
from  its  pages.  Selden  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  its  illus- 
tration. Algernon  Sydney,*  in  his  '' Essay  upon  Govern- 
ment," and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  everywhere  in  his 
*' Commentaries,''  display  a  most  extensive  acquaintance. 

Egypt,  in  the  order  of  time,  presents  itself  next  to  our 
notice.     The  features  of  Egyptian  policy,  it  is  well  known, 

*  Sydney,  however,  waa  not  &  lawyer. 
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are  of  a  remarkable  character.  With  its  judges  sworn  to  the 
execution  of  justice,  even  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign- 
without  expense  to  suitors  or  admission  of  advocates  ;  with 
its  care  manifested  for  the  education  of  children  ;  with  the 
extreme  severity  of  its  penal  code ;  the  infliction  of  death 
upon  him  who  could  and  would  not  save  a  life ;  death  for 
the  perjurer  ;  burning  for  the  adulterer  ;  for  the  calumniator 
the  same  punishment  he  would  have  brought  upon  the  calum- 
niated ;  with  the  trial  of  the  dead,  and  annual  examination 
into  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  Egypt  presents  us  a  most  ex- 
traordinary system  of  jurisprudence. 

Not  less  distinguished  was  Persia.  At  the  earliest  ages 
we  find  the  same  elevated  conception  of  justice,  and  even 
higher  care  lavished  upon  the  education  of  youth.  In  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Cambyses  upon  the  unjust  judge, 
there  is  an  evidence  of  the  former  ;  of  the  latter,  Xenophon, 
in  his  Cyropasdia,  is  the  admirable  delineator. 

But  in  passing  to  Greece  and  Rome  we  are  upon  more 
familiar  ground.  Sparta,  for  hundreds  of  years,  exhibits  the 
same  individuality — the  same  unprecedented,  unexampled 
attitude  in  the  eyes  of  nations — the  problem  in  history — the 
anomaly  in  the  world's  annals.  Athens,  fickle^  capricious, 
feeding  and  thriving  upon  change  ;  admitting,  in  Solon,  a 
law-giver  suited  to  its  peculiar  characteristics  ;*  observing, 
contemning,  building  up,  tearing  down  that  which  had  been 
the  toil  and  the  study  of  his  life — the  occasion  of  his  death. 
With  the  Athenian,  it  was  impossible  that  law  could  ever 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  or,  indeed,  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  whatever.  In  the  midst  of  so  versatile  a  people 
what  power  could  have  erected  a  system  of  jurisprudence  to  oe 
venerated  for  its  wisdom  and  exhibit  within  itself  any  of  the 
elements  of  duration  ?  The  people's  character  will  be  re- 
cognized in  their  law,  and  we  would  be  taught  beforehand 
to  expect  but  little  that  is  truly  valuable  in  the  legislation  of 
those  whose  popular  assemblies  were  a  promiscuous  con- 
course, tumultuous,  hasty,  violent,  ever  open  to  the  wiles  of 
the  demagogue.  Self-government  had  more  to  do  at  Athens 
than  the  government  of  law,  and  the  jealousy  of  an  unbridled 
democracy  tended  rather  to  shake  off  than  to  strengthen  its 
sanctions.  To  admire  Athens  let  us  look  to  Athenian  art, 
never  to  Athenian  law.  We  shall  be  content  with  a  general 
enumeration  of  the  institutes  that  obtained  during  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic.  Upon  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  so  universally  celebrated,    we  need  not  pause ; 

*  Solon  did  not  pretend  that  his  laws  were  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  but 
that  *<they  were  the  best  which  Athens  was  capable  of  receiving." 
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its  contemporary  tribunals  were  ten  in  number,  four  taking 
cognizance  of  actions  concerning  blood,  epi  t6n  plionic6n 
pragmat6n ;  six  of  civiljaffair,  epi  t6n  demotik6n.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people  formed  no  part  of 
Athenian  policy.  The  administration  of  justice  was  found 
a  source  of  profitable  revenue  to  the  State,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  causes  said  to  have  been  heard  at  Athens  were 
more  in  number  than  in  all  others  of  the  Greek  States  put 
together.  The  sanctions  of  their  laws  were  as  well  rewards 
as  punishments ;  rewards,  as  the  Proedria  or  first  place,  Eik6n 
or  statue,  Stephanos  or  crown,  Ateleia  or  immimity  from  taxes: 
punishments,  Atimia,  infamy ;  Douleia,  servitude ;  Stigmata, 
branding ;  Desmoi,  chains ;  Strakismos,  banishment ;  Tha- 
natos,  death,  which  was  either  by  the  sword,  the  rope,  the 
precipice,  poison,  cross,  or  fire. 

We  come  to  Kome ;  much  has  been  said  about  the  mis- 
sion of  Rome,  inferior  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  genius  to  the  people  she  was  destined  to -overthrow, 
how  will  the  ^'  city  of  the  seven  hills"  compare  with  all  an- 
tiquity in  law,  that  element  of  sterner  character  ?  If  Rome 
went  to  Greece  it  was  to  learn  anything  but  law  ;  this  was 
the  growth  of  her  own  soil^  developed  in  the  workings  of 
her  own  great  system,  and  handed  down  to  us,  the  most  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  antiquity,  the  most  valued  relic  of  that 
colossal  empire  whose  giant  strides  shook  the  world.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  elaborated  a  system  of  civil  juris- 
prudence, admirable  for  its  wisdom,  for  its  justice,  for  its 
adequacy  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  a  vast  people.  Built 
upon  the  foundations  of  Numa,  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
State,  the  kings,  the  republic,  the  empire,  its  proportions 
were  being  shaped  and  moulded,  and  when  Justinian  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  the  fabric  was  complete.*  Barbarian 
invasion — civil  discord — chaos,  dark  and  cheerless,  for 
gloomy  centuries,  involved  in  night  this  monument  of  em- 
bodied wisdom,  till  its  accidental  redintegration  from  the 
rubbish  of  Amalfi  was  like  the  sudden  blazing  up  of  a  torch 
or  meteor  in  the  groping  darkness  of  midnight. f  AH  Europe 
was  aroused.  Justinian,  the  theme  of  all  applause,  the  object 
of  all  study.  Nations  rivalled  each  other  in  interpolating 
his  principles  into  their  then  forming  political  constitutions, 
stimulated  by  a  contrast  which  threw  into  the  shade  every 
other  system.  On  the  continent  everywhere  an  obedience 
to  its  authority,  almost  slavish,  was  sanctioned.  But  in 
England  a  hardier  spirit  was  encountered,  a  spirit  which 

•  I.  Kent  Com.,  537.    Ed.  III.  f  I.  BUck.,  18. 
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disdained  all  innovation  from  abroad,  which  rested  upon  its 
own  vigor  and  elasticity,  and  repudiated,  in  that  notable 
parliament  of  Mertou,  the  principles  that  were  to  be  foisted 
upon  the  nation.  Et  omnes  comites  et  harcnves  una  voce 
reyxmderunt,  quod  ndunt  leges  Anglice  nitUare,  quce  hujmque 
ttsUate  aunt  et  approbatce.  The  struggle  was  a  temporary 
one — ^the  voice  of  Rome  could  not  be  hushed.  She  acted  in 
the  closet.  She  was  heard  in  the  forum.  MauKfield  at  last, 
from  her  profound  sources,  drew  the  elements  of  that  system 
of  commercial  law  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  Suc- 
ceeding jurists  and  legislators  have  exhaused  these  sources. 
So  prophetic  a  voice  had  the  Latin  bard : 

RomuKM  rerum  domioos  ^ntemqne  togatam. 

Wonderful  is  it  that  Rome  has  kept  up  so  perpetual  an  em- 
pire over  mankind,  governing,  m  successive  ages,  by  her 
military,  by  her  ecclesiastical,  and  by  her  civil  power  I  So 
true,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  are  words  of  D'Aguesseau,  that 
*'  the  grand  destinies  of  Rome  are  not  yet  accomplished  ;  she 
reigns,  throughout  the  world,  by  her  reason,  after  having 
ceased  to  reign  by  her  authority." 

During  the  middle  ages  mankind  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  crusades,  with  chivalry,  with  monkish  conceit  and 
scholastic  erudition  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  the  science 
of  jurisprudence.  The  hierarchy  was  too  busy  in  keeping 
men  in  the  same  happy  ignorance  they  eiyoyed  themselves  ; 
whilst  the  illuminati,  the  wonderful  and  angelical  doctors, 
the  ^piodlibiiariansy*  had  their  hands  and  heads  too  much 
occupied  with  essences,  universals,  genera,  species  and  names, 
to  think  of  anything  rational ;  the  very  thought  too  of  a  Pope 
and  seven  cardinalsf  was  enough  to  dissipate  a  sensiUe 
thought,  did  one  exist.  With  the  revival  of  letters  there 
came  an  influence  which,  operating  differently  in  different 
nations,  broke  down  the  feudal  aristocracy,  buried  in  its 
ruins  that  monstrous  system  under  whose  grasp  of  death  na- 
tions had  sent  up  their  groans  to  heaven  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  resurrection  of  the  church  from  the  ^rave  in 
which  Rome  had  buried  it.  Suddenly  a  new  power  is  recog- 
nized in  Europe.  International  or  public  law  springs  up 
and  advances  rapidly  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  had 
not  even  a  name  in  Greece.  Rome  was  too  crafty  an  inter- 
preter of  treaties,  too  arrogant,  too  domineering  to  admit  its 
growth.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  nothing  in  Europe 
had  the  least  appearance  of  an  equitable  code  of  public  law. 

•D'Ibt.  Car.  Lit.,p.  17. 

t  Oallileo  was  compelled  to  recant  his,  **  abominable  heresys*'  before  the  Pope 
and  Bowtn  cardinals.    Percy  Anec.,pt.  viii.    Science. 
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At  which  time,  and  since,  the  number  of  enlightened  writers, 
as  Grotius,  Vattel,  Burlemaqui,  Bynkershoeck,  and  others, 
who  have  contributed  their  labors — the  clear  light  which 
Christianity  has  imparted — the  formation  of  treaties  or  con- 
ventional laws  for  purposes  of  commerce — ^the  settlement  of 
a  scale  of  political  rank  and  precedency — the  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  admission  of  resident  ambassadors,  have  given 
to  this  species  of  jurisprudence  a  definite  and  permanent 
character,  recommending  its  decisions  to  the  attention  and 
highest  regards  of  every  enlightened  and  civilized  nation  in 
the  world.* 


COTTON  IS  RraC~.COKTINDED.t 
The  second  proposition  drawn  from  this  excellent  treatise 
is  the  insuperable  aversion  of  the  free  colored  race  to  labor  in 
articles  most  demanded  by  the  markets  of  the  world,  namely, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco.  This  is  established  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  by  the  experience  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  result  of  all  the  reports, 
from  missionaries  and  travellers,  already  referred  to.  Were 
it  not  so,  why  have  Hayti  and  Jamaica  been  reduced,  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to  their  present  miserable  condi- 
tion, little  short  of  the  barbarism  in  which  they  were  involved 
before  the  European  discovery  and  settlement  of  those  deli- 
cious and  luxuriant  islands  ?  Can  the  presence  of  the  white 
man,  now  disarmed  of  his  power  by  law,  under  a  government 
if  anything  hostile  to  him,  amid  the  colored  people,  account 
for  their  degrading  aversion  to  all  the  necessary  labor  of  so- 
ciety? Hence  the  expensive  introduction  of  Coolies,  Chinese 
and  Portugese,  yet  with  poor  success.  Can  antipathy  to  the 
white  capitalist  and  landlord,  although  ready  to  compensate 
the  laborer  for  his  work,  overgo  the  inducements  of  high 
wages  and  work  too  much  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operative,  in 
a  market  understocked  with  labor?  Can  a  spirit  of  mutual 
hatred  and  opponition  between  the  races,  formerly  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  each  other  iu  their  legal  condition,  still  array 
them  against  each  other,  in  spite  of  freedom  and  wa^es? 
Liberia  may  possibly  give  some  answer  to  this  inquiry  ;  it  is 
at  present  too  short  lived  to  authorize  much  practical  reliance 
on  its  example.  Why  are  not  the  free  colored  people  found 
on  the  cheap  farming  lands  of  the  west  and  south,  as  freely 

*  See  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in  I.  Kent  Comm. 

t  Our  second  form  went  to  press  before  the  receipt  of  the  closing  pages  of  this 
interesting  and  able  article.  Rather  than  delay  the  appearance  an  hour,  we 
insert  these  pages  as  a  supplementary  article.  Having  reoeiTed  the  Tolmne 
which  is  reviewed,  we  insert  the  tables  at  full  length  instead  of  in  condeiitatioo. 
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as  in  the  crowded  purlieu  of  the  towns  ?    Yet  all  observation 
finds  them  clubbed  in  the  cities,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
in  the  most  dependent  condition  of  humanity,  thronging  the 
most  menial  duties  of  town  service  ?    Were  this  not  the  dis- 
position of  the  free  colored  race  among  us,  why  have  their 
warmest  and  most  enlightened  friends  exerted  themselves  so 
heroically,  and  yet  with  such  circumscribed  effect,  to  procure 
the  establishment  of  Liberia  and  to  place  it  under  the  exclu- 
sive government  of  black  men?     How  feebly  the  colonization 
society  has  succeeded  in  its  noble  and  philanthropic  labors 
needs  but  little  exposition  ;  it  is  too  little  consolatory  to  its 
friends  to  require  remark.     My  purpose  is  not  to  depreciate 
that  noble  scheme  of  generous  humanity  to  a  downtrodden 
race,  but  only  to  show  the  repugnance  of  the  free  colored 
race  among  us  to  perform  the  indispensable  labors  of  culti- 
vated and  civilized  life.     They,  with  true  barbarian  instinct, 
prize  present  ease  above  future  enlarged  enjoyment.     They 
prefer  the  spontaneous  and  simple  products  of  a  most  luxuri- 
ent  soil  to  all  the  heightened  pleasures  of  industrious  and 
civilized  life.     It  is  the  old  preference  of  the  savage  for  his 
woods  and  his  appetites  rather  than  to  labor,  and  forbear,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  refinements  of  higher  cultivation  as  the 
reward  of  Providence  and  foresight.     But  we  now  come  to 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  views  of  our  au- 
thor, and  worthy  of  the  strictest  attention.     It  is  ^Hhe  pre- 
sent relations  of  American  slavery  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  our  own  country,  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
present  political  crisis."     This  is  indeed  a  most  grave  aspect 
of  the  subject.     There  are  two  greatparties  to  these  relations, 
around  which  all  the  others  are  gathered  in  subordinate  atti- 
tudes.    The  first  are  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  the  second 
are  the  cotton  planters.     The  former  aim  at  the  monopoly  of 
the  world  market  for  their  respective  countries  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  ;  the  latter  aim  at  the  supply  of  the  cotton  for 
these  manufactures  wherever  they  exist.     The  manufacturing 
interest  wants  low  cotton  and  low  wages  for  its  workmen  ; 
the  planting  interest  wants  lands,  slaves,  machinery,  and 
provisions  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.     In  this  competition, 
spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth,  wherever  trade  has 
winged  its  wide  flight,  let  us  see  how  the  various  classes  and 
interests  of  society  arrange  themselves  around  these  two  great 
social  concerns. 

And  first  let  us  see  how  this  great  market  has  gradually 
developed  itself  in  the  history  or  the  world.  It  may  be  best 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  tables,  as  the  author  has  most  labo- 
riously done  in  his  appendix. 
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FaeU  in  relation  to  cotton — ttt  growth,  mMMtfaeture,  and  ii\/luenee  on  commerce, 
slavery,  emaneipalion,  etc.,  chronologically  arranged. 


S 


jOreftt  Britain 
.  aoniud  imp*n 
j  A  coDinmp'n 
cotton,  from 
earliest  dates 
to  1858,  in 
poondii. 


United  States  an- 
noal  exports  of 
cotton  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ba- 
rope  generally. 


Great  Britain's  sources  of 
cotton  supplies  other 
than  the  U.  States,  with 
total  cotton  crop  of  U. 
States. 


Dates  of  tnTentions  promot* 
ing  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  cottw,  and  of 
movements  to  elcTate  the 
African  race. 


1  fill  ICottonmannfac. 

^°*^  first  named   in 

English  history. 

TUcU  imports. 

1697|      1,976,359 


1701 

1700 

to 

1705 

1710 

1720 

1730 

1741 

1751 

1764 
1771 
to 
1775 
1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 

1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 


1,985,868 

av. 
1,170,881 

715,008 
1,972,805 
1,545,47:2 
1,645,031 
2,976,610 


Prerions  to  1791  Great 
I  BritiUn  obtained  her  sup- 
plies of  cotton  firom  the 
I  West  Indies,  South  Ame- 
I  rlca,  and  the  countries 
I  around  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


3,870,392 

av.         i 

6,766,6131 

5,198,77bj 

11,828,039J 

9,735,6631 

i 

11,482,0831 

18,400,3^4 

19,475,t*'2lJ^ 

03j25<n^3tlJ< 
Q0,4(n,4aiil 

31,447.6UJi 
28,706,6751 
34,907,497 

19,040,929- 
2*,  3.^8, 567 
J6,40i;340 
33,120,357, 
^*,354,37lj 
_  __  31,880,641 
17991     43j379,27i?! 


1747-*4S,  7  bags 
of  cotton  were 
shipped  from 
Charleston,  S.  0., 
to  England. 

1770,  9,000  lbs. 
shipped  from 
Charleston. 


71  bags  shipped 
and  seised  in 
England,  on  the 
ground  that  Ame- 
rica could  not 
produce  to  much. 


Ibfl. 


189,316 
138,328 

500,000 
1,601,760 
6,276,300 
6,100,000 
3,800,000 
9,330,000 
9,500,000 


Imports  by  Great  Britain 
from —  Ihund*. 

Br.  W.  Indies.. 5, 800, 000 
French  A  Span- 
ish colonies. .  .6, 500, 000 
Dutch  do...  1,000, 000 
Portug'se  do... 9, 000, 000 
Turk  £  Smyrna  .5, 000, 000 
(1789)  Cotton  crop  of  the 
of  the  U.  8. 1,000^0  lbs. 


Imports  by  Great  Britain 
from —  Jhunds. 

Br.W.  Indies.19,000,000 
BrasU 20,000,000 

Cotton  crop  of  the  U.  8. 
8,000,000  lbs. 

Cotton  crop  of  the  U.  8. 
10,000,000  lbs. 


Previous  to  the  invention 
of  the  machinery  named  be- 
low all  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  wool  and  cotton 
had  been  done  by  the  use  of 
the  hand-cards,  one-spindle 
wheels,  and  common  hand- 
looms.   The  work,  for  a  long 
period,  was  performed  in  fk- 
i  mUies ;  but  the  improved  ma- 
1  chinery  propeUed  by  steam 
>  power  has  so  reduced  the  cost 
!  of  cotton  manufactures  that 
I  all  household  manufacturing 
.  has  long  since  been  aban- 
I  doned,   and    the   monopoly 
:  yielded   to   capitalisU,  who 
I  now  fill  the  world  with  cheap 
fobrics. 

I    1769.  Carding  machine  in- 
I  vented. 

I    1767.  Spinning-jenny  inv'd. 
I    1769.  ginning  roUer-frame 
invented. 

I    1769.  CoUon  first  planted  in 
United  StoteK. 

1769.  Watts*  steam-engine 
patented. 
Mule-Jenny  Invented. 
in6.  Virginia  forbids  for- 
eign slave  trade. 

1780.  Emancipation  V^Pls. 
and  Mass. 

1781.  Muslins  first  made  in 
England. 

1784.  Emancipation  by  CL 
and  bL  Idand. 

1785.  Watts*  engine  impr*d 
and  applied  to  cotton  ma- 
chinery. First  mill  erected 
1788. 

1786.  New  York  AboUUon 
Society  organised. 

1787.  Power-loom  hiventcd. 
1787.  PennsylvanU   AboU- 

tion  Society  formed. 

1787.  Slav'y  excluded  flrom 
N.  W.  Terr.,  including  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ao. 

1789.  Franklin  issues  an  ap- 
peal for  aid  to  instruct  free 
blacks. 

1799.  Emancipation  by  Mew 
HjunpsUre. 

1798.  Cotton-gin  invented. 

ftnandpatlon  by  N.  York. 

1804.      Do.     by  N.  Jersey. 

Cotton  oonsomed  In  U.  S. 
900,000  lbs. 
United  States  exported  to— 

France TBO,0001bs. 

En^asd....l9,0«0,099  * 
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1800 

1801 

1803 
1803 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 

1808 

180d 
1810 

1811 
1812 

1813 
1814 


1815 
1816 
1817 


1618 
1819^ 

1820 

1831 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

1826 
1827 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

1833 

1834 
1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 


Great  Britain 
annual  imp'n 
k  eonKimp*n 
cotton,  from 
earliest  dates 
to  1808,  In 
poonde. 


56,010,732 

56,004,305 

60,345,600 
53,812,284 

61,867,329 
59,682,406 
58,17P,283 
74,925,306 

43,605,982 

92,812,282 
132,488,935 

91,576,535 
63,025,936 

50,966,000 
73,728,000 


United  States  an- 
noal  exports  of 
cotton  to  Great 
BriUin  and  Eu- 
rope generally. 


96,200,000 
97,310,000 
126,240,000 
Total  oonsomp.* 


109,902,000 
109,518,000 

120,265,000 

129,029,000 
145,493,000 
154,146,000 
165,174,000 
166,831,000 

150,213,000 
197,200,000 

217,860,000 
219,200,000 
247,600,000 
263,700,000 
276,900,000 

287,000,000 

303,000,000 
326,407,692 

363,684,232 
367,564,752 
477,206,108 
5 


17,789,803 

20,906,000 

27,500,000 
41,900,000 

38,900,000 
40,330,000 
37,500,000 
66,200,000 

12,000,000 

53,200,000 
93,900,000 

62,200,000 
29,000,000 

19,400,000 
^7,800,000 

83,000,000 
81,800,000 
95,660,000 


93,500,000 
88,000,000 

127,800,000 

124,893,405 
144,675,095 
173,723,270 
142,369,663 
176,449,907 

204,535,415 
294,310,115 

210,590,463 
264,837,186 
298,459,102 
276,979,784 
322,215,122 

324,698,604 

384,717,907 
387,358,992 

423,631,307 
444,211,537 
595,952,297 


Great  Br1tain*s  toorces  of 
cotton  supplies  otiier 
than  the  U.  States,  with 
total  cotton  crop  of  U. 
States. 


India,  first  imports /rom, 
1,822,000  lbs. 


Ootton  crop  of  the  U.  B. 
20,000,000  lbs. 


Exports  flrom—   Phund*. 

India 80,000,000 

West  Indies. .  .17, 000, 000 

BraiU 24,000,000 

Elsewhere....  7,000,000 

Cotton  crop  of  the  U.  F. 
80,000,000  lbs. 

War  declared  between 
U.  &  and  Great  Britain. 

Peace  proclaimed  be- 
tween U.  8.  and  O.  Britain. 
Cotton  crop  United  States 

125,000,000  pounds. 


Exports  from—  I\iund*. 
West  Indies ...  .9, 000, 000 

BracU 28,000,000 

India 60,000,000 

Turkey  A  Egypt.0, 500, 000 
Elsewhere «,  000, 000 

1822,  cotton  crop  of  U. 
States,  210,000,000  lbs. 

Ootton  crop  of  U.  States 
825,000,000  lbs. 

Imports  by  G.  Britain  fjrom 

BraiQ lbs.  20,109,660 

Turkey  A  Egypt  9,118,890 
E.Ind.AManr.86,178J68 
Br.  W.Indies..  1,70S,7M 
Elsewhere 9&I,9S8 

1884,  cotton  crop  of  U. 
SUtes,  400,000,000  lbs. 

Imports  by  G.  Britain  ih>ro 

Brasil lbs.  24,464,606 

Turkey  ft  Egypt  8,412,478 
E.  Ind.  ft  Maur.40,280,064 
Br.  W.Indies..  928,426 
Elsewhere 6,877,216 

Cotton  crop  of  U.  States 
790,269^79  lbs. 

1840,  imports  by  G.  Britain 
from  British  West  Indies 
427,629  lbs. 

Imports  by  G.  Britain  from 
India,  1886  to  1889,  an- 
nual ay.  57,600,000  lbs. 


Dates  of  Inventions  premo« 
ting  the  growth  and  mann* 
(kcture  of  cotton,  and  of 
moTements  to  elevate  the 
African  race. 


Louisiana  Terr,  acquhred, . 
indudinfr  the  region  between 
the  Mi88l'««Ippi  river  (upper 
and  lower)  and  the  Mexican 
line. 

United  States  export  to 
Prance  4,500,000  lbs. 

Pulton  started  his  steamb*t. 

Slave  trade  prohibited  by 
United  SUtes  and  England. 

1808.  Cotton  manufacture 
established  at  Boston. 

Cotton  consumed  in  U.  8. 
4,000,000  lbs. 

Two-thirds  o  f  steam-engines 
in  Great  Britain  employed  in 
cotton  spinning,  ftc. 

1818.  United  States  export 
to  France  10,260,000  lbs. 

1816.  Power-loom  first  used 
in  United  States. 

1S16.  Pirst  steambU  crossed 
British  channel. 

1816.  Power-loom  brought 
into  general  use  in  G.  Britain. 

Colonisation  Society  organ- 
ised. 

1819.  Florida  annexed. 

1820.  Slave  trade  d<iclared 
piracy  by  Congress.  Emi- 
grants to  Liberia  first  sent. 

Benjamin  Lundy  published 
his  "Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation."  I^mndi, 
U.S.  exp.  to  France  26,000,000 
Do.... do.... do..  40,600,000 

1826.  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal  opened. 

1826.  Greek  Indians  remov- 
ed from  Ckorgia. 

Production  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  now  greatly 
above  the  consumption,  and 
prices  fell  so  as  to  produce 
general  distress  and  stagna- 
tion, which  continued  with 
more  or  less  Intensity  through 
1828  and  1829.  The  faU  of 
prices  was  almost  66  per 
cent.— I^cyc.  Avuer, 

1829.  Emancipation  in  Mex- 
ico. J\mndi, 
U.S.exp.to  France  76,000,000. 

1881.  Slave  insurrection  in 
Virginia, 

wm.  L.  Garrison  declares 
war  against  the  Colonisation 
Society. 

1882.  Ohio  canal  completed. 
Cotton  consumed  in  France. 

72,067,661  pounds. 

Emancipation  in  W.  Indies 
commenced. 

1884.  James  G.  Blmey  de- 
serted the  Colonisation  So- 
ciety. 

GerriU  Smith  repudiates  the 
Colonisation  Society. 

1886.  U.S.  exp.  to  Prance 
100,830,000  pounds. 
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Great  Britain 
annual  iinp*n 
A  consamp'n 
cotton,  from 
earliest  dates 
to  18&S,  in 
pounds. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
184:2 

*1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 

1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


United  States  an-    Great  Britain's  sources  of 


nual  exports  of 
cotton  to  Great 
Britain  and  Eo- 
rope  generally. 


cotton  suppllea  other 
than  the  U.  States,  with 
total  cotton  crop  of  U. 
States. 


445,744,000 
517,254,400 
460,387,200 
477,339,300 

555,214,400 
570,731,200 
626,496,000 
624,000,000 
442,416,000 

602,160,000 

624,000,000! 

606,000,0001 

648,000,000 

817,998,048 

746,376,848 


413.624.212'  Imports  by  G.  Britain  ftrom 

743  941  06l|  ^^Si^'^l'itJS" 
530;204;i00|   JSSSf^'^'^'^'^'- 

584,717,017  Do  fromEfeyptW;»7,«00 

I    pounds. 
792  297  106i   Importa  by  Great  Britain 
fifiS  fiM  4«i«i'from—  Pound  . 

ftTo'on^'QQfii  ^'  ^  *°*  Dem  ..8,166,000 
«72 ,  905 ,  996  Bra«.A  Port  Col.40,080,40f> 
547 ,  558 ,  055|  Mediterranean. .  1 1,604,0()U 
527,219,958'  Eaat  Indies 91,004,000 

814,274,4311  ^      ^  ^  ^      „^   , 

'        '       1    Imports  by  Great  Britain 

1 ,026, 602,269;  East  Indies  . . .T2,800,000' 
635,3«1,604|  I860.... do...  128,200,000 
927,237,089' 1882.... do...   84,022,482 

1,093,230,6391^^  •••*^--^^'^^'*^ 

1    111    r-rn  «^/^'  CottoH  crop  United  States 
1,111,570,370,    1,600,000,000  lbs. 


Dates  of  Inventions  promo> 
ting  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  of 
movements  to  elevate  the 
AfHcanrace. 


1886.  Cherokee  and  Choc- 
taw Indians  removed  flrom 
Georgia,  BUiiissippl  and  Ala- 
bama. 

1887.  American  Anti-Sla- 
very  Society  had  an  income 
of  $80,000,  and  70  agenU 
commissioned. 

1838.  Colonisation  Soc.  had 
an  income  of  only  $10,900. 

Cotton  consumed  in  United 
States  106,000,000  lbs. 

Valott  of  cotton  goods  im- 
ported into  U.  S.  $18,286,880. 

Texas  annexed. 

Gold  discoT'd  In  CaUfomia. 

U.  States  export  to  France 
161,840,000  lbs.  Other  conti- 
nental countries,  128,800,000. 

Cotton  consumed  in  United 
States,  256,000,000  lbs. 

1860.  Vahie  of  U.  8.  cotton 
fabrics,  $61,869,184. 

1S58.  Value  cotton  hnport. 
$27,676,000. 

U.  States  export  to  England, 
768,596,498  lbs. 

Do — do to  continent, 

836,271,064  lbs. 


NoTK.— Our  commercial  year  ends  June  80 ;  that  of  England,  January  1.  This  will  explain  any 
seeming  discrepancy  In  the  imports  by  her  from  us,  and  our  exports  to  her. 

N.  B.  In  1781,  Great  Britain  commenced  re-exporting  a  portion  of  her  imports  of  cotton  to  ttie 
continent ;  but  the  amount  did  not  reach  a  million  of  pounds,  except  in  one  year,  until  1810,  when 
it  rose  to  over  eight  millions.  The  next  year,  however,  It  fell  to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  only 
rose,  firom  near  that  amount,  to  six  millions  in  1614  and  1S16.  *  From  1818  her  oonsvmplumy  only, 
of  cotton  is  given,  as  best  representing  her  relations  to  slave  labor  for  that  commodity.  After  this 
date  her  exports  of  cotton  gradually  enlarged,  until,  in  1858,  they  reached  over  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  millions  of  pounds.  Of  this,  over  eighty-two  mOUons  were  derived  from  the  United 
States,  and  over  fifty-nine  millions  from  India. 

In  this  last  year  Great  Britain  imported  from  India 
180,451,496  lbs.  ;  from  the  United  States  T68,596,498  lbs.  ; 
the  United  States  exported  to  Europe  335,271,064  lbs. 

Thus  has  the  cotton  market  in  the  United  States  risen  from 
zero  in  1747,  to  1,600,000,000  lbs.  in  1853.  In  this  period 
of  little  over  a  century,  the  export  of  cotton  has  risen  to  a 
value  of  $109,496,404  ;  our  own  consumption  has  amounted 
to  a  value  of  §18,543,596.  Our  im]K)rtation8  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures amounted  in  1853  to  $27,675,000.  This  too  when 
our  whole  exports  except  cotton  amounted  to  but  $33,809,126, 
thus  trebling  the  export  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  trade. 
The  cotton  crop,  then,  is  worth  to  the  foreign  market 
$109,496,404,  which,  added  to  our  domestic  consumption,  con- 
.  sisting  of  $53,100,290  of  home  supplies,  and  $26,477,950  of 
foreign    supplies,   makes  a  total  of   $79,578,240,  forming 
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a  grand  total  of  $180,074,644  as  the  monied  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
Nor  is  the  article  of  cotton,  mighty  as  it  is,  the  only  inter- 
est in  slave  labor  which  the  United  States  possess.  They 
raise,  according  to  the  second  table  of  our  author,  ingeniously 
and  industriously  deducted  from  the  Patent  and  Census  Office 
report,  Abstract  of  Gentusy  Rep.  Com.  Nav.,  &c.,  and  formed 
into  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  II. 

Tabular  statement  qf  agrictUtur at  products,  domestic  animals,  ^c,  exported  from  the 
United  States ;  the  total  value  qf  products  and  animals  raised  in  the  co%miry ;  and 
the  value  qf  the  portion  thereof  10  for  home  consumption  and  use,  for  the  year 
1853. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Total  value  of  pro- 
ducts and  animals. 


Value  of  portion 
left  for  home 
consumption. 


Cattle,  and  their  products  • . 

Horses  and  mules 

Sheep  and  wool..* 

HoffSi  and  their  products. . . 

Indian  com  and  meal 

Wheat  flour  and  biscuit.  •  • . 

Rye  meal 

Other  grains,  and  peas  and 

beans • 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Hay,  averaged  at  $10  per  ton 

Hemp 

Sugar — cane  and  maple,  &c. 
Rice 

Total 

Cotton 

Tobacco,  and  its  products  . . 

Total 


$3,076,897 

246,731 

44,375 

6,202,324 

2,084,051 

19,591,817 

34,186 

165,824 
152,569 
107,283 


Hogs, 
Com, 
Wheat, 

Rye, 


18,195 

427,216 

1,657,658 


CatUe,  #400,000,000 
300,000,000 
46,000,000 
160,000,000 
240,000,000 
100,000,000 
12,600,000 


54,144,874 
42,400,000 

7,723,326 
138,385,790 

4,272,500 
36,900,000 

8,750,000 


(1850) 
(1850) 

(1850) 


(^396,923, 103 

299,753,269 

45,955,625 

153,797,676 

237,915,949 

80,408,183 

12,565,814 

53,979,050 
42,247,431 

7,616,043 
138,385,790 

4,254,305 
36,472,784 

7,092,342 


33,809,126 


1,551,176,490 


1,517,367,364 


109,456,404 
11,319,319 


128,000,000 
19,900,000 


18,543,596 

8,580,681 


120,775,723 


147,900,000 


27,124,277 


These  items  swell  to  a  grand  total  of  11,699,076,490  in 
value,  of  which  our  own  export  is,  exclusive  of  |120,T'75,T23 
for  cotton  and  tobacco,  only  $33,809,126,  but  which,  added 
to  the  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported,  becomes  $154,- 
584,849.  In  these  massy  numbers  there  may  be  millions 
amiss,  without  affecting  the  general  result ;  this  depends  on 
the  relative  value  of  free  lalx)r  and  slave.  This  constitutes 
the  balance  of  trade  between  these  two  kinds  of  labor,  which 
is  the  gist  of  the  argument,  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The 
ratio  may  be  stated  in  another  form,  blave  labor  may  be 
represented  by  $120,000,000,  and  free  labor  by  $33,000,000, 
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that  is,  the  value  of  the  product  of  slave  labor  exports  nearly 
quadruples  that  of  free  labor  exports. 

Our  account  of  indebtedness  to  slave  labor  is  not  yet  closed. 
"  Our  imports  of  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  molasses  for  1853 
amounted  in  value  to  $38,479,000,  of  which  the  hand  of  the 
slave  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  supplied  the  value  of  $34,451,000," 
(page  51,)  still  these  are  but  four  foreign  items  of  the  great 
account  between  slave  labor  and  free  exhibited  by  the  trade 
of  the  United  States.  ^^  Of  the  domestic  grown  tobacco, 
valued  at  $19,975,000,  and  of  wliich  we  retain  nearly  one- 
half,  the  slave  States  produce  the  value  of  $16,787,000 ;  of 
domestic  rice,  the  product  of  the  south,  we  consume  $9,092,- 
000 ;  of  domestic  slave-ffrown  sugar  and  molasses  we  take  for 
home  consumption  to  the  value  of  $34,799,000,  making  our 
grocery  account  with  domestic  slavery  foot  up  the  sum  of 
$50,449,000.  Our  whole  indebtedness  to  slavery,  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  these  four  commodities,  after  deducting 
two  millions  for  re-export,  amounts  to  $82,607,000.  By 
adding  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  fabrics  consum^ 
annually  in  the  United  States  to  the  yearly  cost  of  the  gro- 
ceries which  they  use,  our  total  indebtedness  for  articles  of 
slave  labor  origin  will  be  found  swelling  up  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $162,185,240,"  (page  52.)  This  is  the  money  incor- 
poration of  slave  labor  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Can 
madness  be  carried  to  an  extreme  that  should  contemplate  its 
destruction  by  abolishing  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  employed 
in  its  production,  or  in  any  other  manner  destroying  the 
market  for  the  exchange  of  such  enormous  masses  of  human 
labor  for  the  clothing,  the  food,  and  the  comforts  of  mankind  ? 

Were  this  abolition  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  eleva- 
tion of  the  freed  race,  contrary  as  it  would  be  to  all  the  laws 
of  human  progress,  still  such  a  social  revolution  and  disor- 
ganization might  well  demand  the  soberest  consideration  and 
the  calmest  deliberation.  But  when  all  experience,  which  has 
hitherto  exhibited  its  light,  shows  that  the  success  of  such 
abolition  is  to  be  followed  by  every  species  of  social  devasta- 
tion, murder,  and  massacre,  and  the  return  of  society  to 
primitive  ignorance  and  barbarity,  how  can  we,  with  any 
tolerance  for  the  infatuation  of  the  human  mind,  brand  the 
conduct  with  sufficient  reprobation  ?  What  substitute  shall 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  foreign  exports  of 
slave  labor  find  ?  By  what  means  shall  the  export  of  thirty- 
three  millions  of  free  labor  in  provisions  be  raised  to  meet  an 
import  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  foreign  commerce? 
Is  it  not  sufficient  to  state  these  mighty  questions,  pregnant 
with  the  very  life  and  substance  of  society,  without  following 
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them  into  the  frightfiil  consequences  of  mutinous  laborers 
reftising  to  work,  and  rife  for  every  species  of  social  disorder 
and  violence?  Must  the  bloody  details  of  Haytian  massacre 
and  revolution,  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Jamaica  and  Dema- 
rara  negroes  be  reiterated  in  all  their  horrors,  to  bring  our 
countrymen  to  their  senses  ? 

And  is  this  enormous  product  of  slave  labor  supported  by 
itself?  Nothing  further  from  the  truth.  It  lives  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  labor  in  provisions,  in  mechanic  arts,  in  manu- 
facturing labor,  and  in  shipping. 

The  farmers  of  the  north  and  the  west  furnish  the  pork, 
the  flour,  the  corn,  the  horses  and  mules,  and  much  of  the 
beef  to  feed  and  help  the  slave  in  his  work.  The  mechanics 
of  New  flngland  and  the  middle  States  cast  and  frame  their 
cotton-gins  and  sugar-house  mills,  to  complete  the  products 
of  slave  labor.  The  manufacturers  of  the  east  and  of  Europe 
furnish  the  cotton  fabrics,  which  their  seamen  bring  in  their 
own  shipping  built  at  the  north,  for  the  clothing  of  the  slave 
and  his  master.  How,  in  the  absence  of  the  slave  market, 
shall  this  vast  vacuum  of  social  labor  be  filled?  Let  the 
laborers,  the  mechanics,  the  manufacturers,  the  sailors,  the 
ship  carpenters,  and  the  merchants  of  the  free  States  ponder 
upon  the  answer  to  this  most  grave  inquiry.  Thesp  various 
classes  form  the  army  of  agents  employed  in  the  service  of 
King  Cotton.  They  all  pant  for  his  employment,  eat  the 
sugar  and  rice,  drink  the  coffee,  chew  and  smoke  the  tobacco, 
ana  wear  the  cotton  which  that  opulent  monarch  furnishes 
from  his  inexhaustible  treasury.  Let  these  various  classes 
clear  their  hands  of  any  participation  with  the  owners  of 
slaves,  by  utterly  reftising  to  consume  these  enjoyments  and 
luxuries,  although  they  have  augmented  the  mass  of  social 
happiness,  before  they  brand  the  slaveholder  with  their  re- 
probation. Shall  it  be  a  question  whether  we  shall  continue 
to  wear  cotton  fabrics  or  resort  to  the  woollen  wares  of  old, 
drink  coffee,  sweeten  anything  with  sugar  or  molasses,  smoke, 
chew,  or  snuff  tobacco^  eat  rice,  or  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, connect  ourselves  with  the  consumption  of  slave  pro- 
ducts ?  With  whom  shall  we  deal  ?  Not  with  any  people 
within  the  northern  tropic,  or  near  it ;  with  none  of  the 
States  of  our  own  confederacy  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Ohio  river.  And  will  not  our  philanthropists  preserve  their 
consistency  by  looking  into  the  condition  of  the  serfs  of  north- 
em  Europe,  the  workers  in  hemp  and  iron,  the  peons  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  in  fine,  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  divisions 
of  men  ?    Will  not  these  modern  puritans  (I  speak  it  not  in 
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derision  of  their  heroic  predecessors,  to  whom  honor  enough 
can  never  be  given)  in  peace  leave  a  country  which  they  deem 
contaminated  by  so  direful  an  evil  as  domestic  slavery?  Or 
will  they  seclude  themselves  in  some  new  paradise  of  their 
own,  with  angels  at  its  gates,  armed  with  flaming  swords,  to 
keep  off  the  impure,  exclaiming,  with  the  priests  of  an- 
tiquity, Procvly  procid  estfpro/ani !    Avaunt,  ye  impious  1 


RAILROADS  AND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OP  FLORIDA. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  for  the  Review  has  heen  twenty  years  a 
resident  of  Florida,  and  has  thus  had  abundant  opportunities  of  information  on 
the  subject  ho  discusses. 

The  legislature  of  Florida,  at  its  late  session,  (1854-'55,) 
adopted  a  railroad  system  which  deserves  to  be  generally 
known  throughout  the  other  States,  because  of  their  deep  in- 
terest in  its  success  ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether 
those  having  their  natural  outlets  of  trade  on  the  Gulf  c 
Mexico  are  to  derive  greater  benefit  by  means  of  these  im 
proved  facilities  of  intercourse  than  tnose  bordering  on  t) 
Atlantic,  or  than  our  remotest  States  and  Territories  on  t 
Pacific.     The  State  itself  has  made  a  noble  provision  to  i 
in  carrying  out  this  system ;  but,  until  there  is  a  large  ii. 
crease  of  wealth  and  population,  its  completion  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  unless  capital  from  the  other  States  that  are 
also  to  derive  great  advantage  from  it  can  be  enlisted  in  its 
accomplishment. 

The  internal  improvement  fund  of  Florida  consists — 

1.  Of  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land,  made  by  Congress, 
in  1845,  upon  the  admission  of  the  S^ate  into  the  Union  ; 

2.  Of  all  the  swamp  lands,  and  lands  subject  to  overflow, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  State,  granted  to 
it  in  1850  ;  and 

3.  Of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  these  lands  already  made,  in 
money,  bonds,  and  United  States  and  State  stocks. 

The  first  of  these  grants  was  located,  as  &st  as  the  govern- 
ment surveys  permitted,  in  bodies  of  320  acres  or  more,  and 
it  embraces  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State— only  a  small 
part  of  which  is  yet  sold. 

The  lands  included  in  the  second  grant  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, but  the  locating  agents  have  made  sufiicient  progress 
to  know  that  the  aggregate  must  amount  at  least  to  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  acres.  Of  course,  much  of  this  grant  will  be 
of  little  value  ;  but  it  also  includes  a  large  quantity  of  the 
finest  lands,  easily  protected  and  reclaimed,  which  will  be 
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much  sought  for  as  the  contemplated  railroads  are  con- 
structed. 

This  whole  fund,  variously  estimated,  now,  at  three  to  six 
millions  of  dollars,  has  been  conveyed  by  the  State  to  trustees 
and  set  apart  to  aid  and  encourage  the  construction  of  two 
great  lines  of  railroad  and  one  important  canal.  There  are 
already  vested  rights  under  this  trust ;  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  withdrawn  or  modified  in  any  way  to  the  injury  of 
its  beneficiaries,  or  of  parties  contracting  with  them  upon  the 
faith  of  it,  unless  by  their  consent.  In  other  words,  this 
great  fund  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  politicians,  to  be  changed  or 
administered  according  to  popular  caprice  or  the  whims  of 
demogoffues,  but  must  be  used  according  to  the  settled  prin- 
ciples 01  law  and  justice,  as  much  as  would  any  lien  or  trust 
created  by  a  private  individual. 

These  public  works  are — 

1.  A  line  of  railroad  between  Jacksonville,,  on  St.  John's 
river,  (Atlantic,)  and  Pensacola,  or  waters  of  Pennsacola 
bay  ;  with  extensions  to  St.  Andrew's  bay,  and  to  St.  Marks* 
or  Crooked  rivers — all  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 

2.  A  line  of  railroad  from  Amelia  island,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  Tampa  bay,  in  south  Florida,  with  an  extensian  to  Cedar 
Key,  in  east  Florida — both  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 

3.  A  canal  from  Lake  Harney,  on  St.  John's  river,  to  In- 
dian river,  on  the  Atlantic. 

These  two  main  lines  of  railroad  will  intersect  and  connect 
with  each  other  about  15  miles  from  Jacksonville,  and  35 
miles  from  Amelia  island,  and  will  open  an  easy  intercom- 
munication between  all  the  habitable  parts  of  Florida,  by 
means  of  each  other,  and  of  St.  John's  and  Indian  rivers. 

The  first  of  these  lines  will  be  330  or  340  miles  long,  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  extensions  to  St.  Marks'  and  St.  An- 
drew's will  add  between  50  and  60  miles  more. 

The  second  line,  from  Fernandina  to  Tampa,  will  be  about 
220  miles  long,  and  its  extension  to  Cedar  Key  about  30  or 
36  miles. 

The  important  consequences  likely  to  result  from  this  sys- 
tem of  railroads  will  be  better  understood  after  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  several  ports  proposed  to  be  connected. 

The  bar  or  entrance  to  Femandinay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  end  of  Amelia  island,  aflbrds  a  short  and  easy  approach 
from  the  Atlantic,  (of  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
bar  to  the  wharves,)  by  vessels  drawing  oyer  20  feet  water, 
into  a  large  and  secure  harbor. 

On  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  there  is  about  10 
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feet  water  ;  but  some  confidently  believe  that  this  bar  will  be 
improved  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  12  or  13  feet  draught,  up 
to  Jacksonville,  on  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  the  south. 

Both  Femandinu  and  Jacksonville  will  be  common  termini 
for  the  business  of  each  railroad,  as  the  law,  in  express  terms, 
gives  the  right  to  the  company  owning  either  of  these  lines, 
or  extensions,  to  travel  on  the  other  with  its  motive  power, 
without  the  expense  of  unloading  or  changing  freight. 

The  harbor  of  Pensacola  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  Its  selection  by  the  United  States  for  a  navy 
yard,  and  rendezvous  of  ships  of  war  on  the  Gulf,  is  commen- 
dation enough. 

St.  Andrew* s  bay  can  be  entered  by  vessels  dramng  17  or 
18  feet  water.  The  entrance  is  easy  ;  the  harbor  is  roomy 
and  safe,  being  completely  land-locked  against  storms  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  The  deep  water  comes  up  to  the 
shore  ;  and  an  elevated  table  of  pine-land  extends  along  this 
bay  for  many  miles,  supplied  with  numerous  springs  of  pure 
fresh  water,  making  it  even  now  a  favorite  summer  resort,  on 
account  of  its  pure  air  and  exemption  from  every  local  cause 
for  disease. 

The  bar  o(  St.  3fark'8  affords  13  feet  and  over  at  ordinary 
high  water,  and  within  it  there  is  a  secure  roadstead.  The 
shallows  between  that  and  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  (8  or 
9  miles  above)  are  mud  deposits,  sometimes  crusted  over  by 
thin  layers  of  oyster  shells  or  soft  lime  rock  ;  and  they  can 
be  permanently  deepened  or  removed,  at  a  small  comparative 
cost,  so  as  to  carry  the  full  depth  of  water  at  the  bar  quite 
up  to  the  wharves,  which  form  the  terminus  of  the  present 
railroad  from  Tallahassee — 21  miles  long. 

It  is  ascertained,  by  the  recent  coast  surveys,  that  the 
entrance  up  to  Cedar  Key  affords  about  the  same  depth  of 
water  as  that  of  St.  Marks'. 

At  Tampa  hay  19  or  20  feet  of  water  can  be  carried  up 
nearly  to  the  head  of  the  western  arm  of  the  bay,  which  ex- 
tends 40  miles  inland. 

Then  there  is  Charlotte  harbor,  which  can  be  reached  by 
an  extension  of  railroad  60  or  YO  miles  further  south.  The 
entrance  of  this  harbor  will  also  admit  sea  steamers  of  a  large 
size,  while  it  lies  within  150  miles  of  Key  West  and  275  miles 
from  Havana, 

With  his  map  before  him,  the  reader,  having  noted  these 
harbors  and  seaports  proposed  to  be  connected  by  the  two 
main  lines  of  railroad,  can  easily  determine  for  himself  their 
importance  in  securing  a  speedy  and  safe  communication 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  whatever  direc- 
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tion  beyond  commerce  and  travel  are  designed  to  be  extended. 
And  the  statesman  will  not  fell  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  inland  connexion  still  more  clearly,  in  view  of  the 
strength  and  protection  it  will  afford  on  an  extensive  seagirt 
frontier  by  rapidly  concentrating  the  means  of  defence  and  of 
aggression. 

it  is  further  proposed  that  the  Florida  system  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  Atlantic  seaboard  line  of  railroads  by 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf  rail- 
road, (as  authorized  by  the  charter,)  to  enter  Florida  east  of 
the  Alapaha  river,  and  unite  with  the  Florida  roads  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  junction  with  each  other.  This  road 
is  now  under  contract  from  the  city  of  Savannah  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Alatamaha  river,  (including  the  bridge,)  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifty-two  miles,  to  be  finished  during  the  en- 
suing year,  and  leaving  a  gap  to  be  filled  up  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  miles — a  work  tnat  must  commend  itself  to  the 
city  of  Savannah,  and  to  Brunswick,  too — ^proffering  to  them 
a  choice  of  outlets  on  the  Gulf,  by  new  and  desirable  channels 
of  trade  into  the  tropical  parts  of  Florida,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  penetrates  the  heart  of  Middle  and  West  Florida. 

As  soon  as  Savannah  makes  this  branch  of  her  Gulf  road, 
another  railroad  connexion  with  Georgia  will  become  imme- 
diately and  equally  desirable  for  Florida,  viz. :  by  means  of 
an  extension  of  the  Southwestern  railroad — probably  by  way 
of  Albany  and  Thomasville  to  Tallahassee — of  which  about 
140  miles  remain  to  be  built.  This  will  open  an  important 
channel  of  communication  down  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  from 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Southwestern  Georgia,  North  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  northwestern  States. 

A  third  railroad  connexion  also  suggests  itself  from  the 
west  side  of  Apalachicola  river  into  the  coal  region  of  Ala- 
bama, offering  one  of  the  nearest  outlets  for  depositing  that 
important  mineral  on  the  shores  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Pensacda,  likewise,  is  seeking  her  railroad  connexion  with 
both  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  the  latter  of  which  will  open 
an  intercourse  between  Florida  and  the  southwestern  States, 
and,  combined  with  the  execution  of  the  Florida  system,  will 
ultimately  make  Pensacola  the  first  city  on  the  Gulf. 

Other  lines  of  railroad,  preferred  by  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
have  been  projected  into  Florida;  but  such  is  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  latter,  that  the  system  already  adopted  must  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  as  the  only  means  of  binding  the  remote 
parts  together  in  a  harmony  of  interest,  or  else  sectional 
jealousy  and  final  dismemberment  will  be  the    inevitable 
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result.  The  capital  arid  resources  within  the  State  at  present 
are  inadequate  to  build  these  roads ;  and  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  enlisting  aid  from  abroad,  if  competing  lines  of 
railroad  from  other  States  are  permitted  to  reach  her  Gulf 
ports  in  directions  contiguous  and  almost  parallel  to  her  main 
railroad  across  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  These  Gulf 
ports  thus  become  an  important  element  of  Florida  railroad 
capital,  and  access  to  them  must  become  subsidiary  to  her 
peculiar  political  and  commercial  necessities.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  mean  spirit  of  selfishness  or  desire  to  grasp  at  mo- 
noijoly,  but  the  stern  necessity  of  self-preservation,  that 
obliges  Florida  to  select  the  points  of  junction  with  railroads 
from  other  States.  Local  interests  must  not  be  permitted  to 
mar  the  good  of  the  whole  State ;  and,  fortunately,  it  de- 
mands no  real  local  sacrifice  to  observe  this  sound  principle  of 
political  economy. 

This  communication,  however,  is  designed  to  be  suggestive 
only,  not  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to  sustain  the  policy  of 
Florida,  but  rather  to  make  it  generally  known.  The  above, 
therefore,  will  serve  as  an  epitome  of  the  plans  and  objects  of 
the  State  in  laying  down  a  system  of  internal  improvements. 
It  remains  now  to  state  what  are  the  means  at  hand,  and 
movements  making  towards  their  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  canal  from  Lake  Harney  ^  on  the 
St.  John's  river,  to  Indian  river,  on  the  Atlantic,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  will  be  under  fourteen  miles  long ;  and 
that  the  State  proposes  to  aid  in  its  construction,  by  a  dona- 
tion of  four  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  land,  per  mile  ;  ^'  Provided  that  the  trustees  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund  shall  be  of  opinion  that  this  sum 
can  be  so  applied  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  fdnd 
for  railroad  purposes." 

The  aid  granted  by  the  State  to  the  specified  railroads 
consists — 

'  1st.  In  a  donation  of  one  half  of  her  lands  lying  within 
six  miles  of  such  road  and  its  extensions  ;  the  title,  however, 
not  to  vest  or  give  a  right  to  sell  until  a  certain  portion  is 
finished,  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  as  it  is  finished. 

2d.  In  the  authority  conferred  by  law  on  the  trustees  of  the 
internal  improvement  fiind,  to  endorse  the  bonds  of  each  com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  for  the 
purchase  of  iron  and  motive  power,  as  soon  as  such  company 
has  prepared  specified  distances  of  its  road-bed  and  wood 
work  to  receive  the  rails.  And  the  trustees  are  required  also 
to  pay  the  interest  accruing  on  these  endorsed  bonds,  until 
the  road  yields  an  income  adequate  to  meet  the  interest,  and 
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one  per  cent,  over,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  annually, 
to  provide  for  the  extinguishmennt  of  the  principal.  To 
secure  these  endorsements,  the  State  has  a  preferred  lien  on 
the  road  and  its  appurtenances,  and  has  made  ample  and 
stringent  provisions  to  guard  against  any  abuses  or  misappli- 
cation of  the  income  and  funds  of  the  company  by  any  of  its 
officers.  The  State  makes  no  original  subscription  of  stock, 
but  for  all  payments  of  interest  advanced  by  the  trustees  they 
are  to  receive  a  corresponding  amount  in  the  shares  of  the 
company,  to  be  held  as  by  any  other  stockholder. 

The  State  has  also  authorized  the  counties  and  towns,  on  the 
line  of  any  of  the  specified  roads,  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  half  the  cost  for  construction  in  such 
county.  This  subscription  must  first  be  authorized,  at  a 
regular  election  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  county,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  votes  given.  To  meet  instalments  on  stock  so  sub- 
scribed, as  they  are  called  in,  the  proper  authorities,  in  such 
town  or  county  corporations,  can  assess  each  tax-payer  with 
his  proportion  of  the  sum  required ;  and  for  every  hundred 
dollars  so  paid  such  tax-payer  shall  be  entitled  to  one  share, 
in  his  own  right,  of  the  stock  subscribed  by  the  corporation. 
Or  each  county  or  town  may  issue  its  bonds  to  pay  instal- 
ments on  stock,  bearing  an  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent,  a  year,  and  lay  a  tax  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest, 
until  the  income  of  the  road  will  pay  it.     As  the  private  pro- 

erty  of  every  citizen  or  corporator  in  each  county  or  town 
comes  liable  to  pay  all  such  debts,  the  security  is  most 
ample  and  undoubted.  The  counties  and  railroad  companies 
have  fixed  on  eight  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  interest,  which 
is  itself  a  high  rate.  Their  bonds,  therefore,  constitute  a  very 
desirable  fund  for  investment,  and  will  be  much  sought  after, 
when  their  true  character  becomes  known  amongst  capitalists. 

Private  subscriptions  make  up  the  remaining  resource 
within  the  State  for  means  to  construct  the  several  railroads, 
and  the  probable  extent  of  these  will  be  stated  as  the  several 
companies  undertaking  portions  of  the  different  lines  are 
enumerated. 

A  part  of  the  line  of  railroad  from  Fernandina  to  Tampa 
Bay  18  embraced  by  the  charter  of  the  ^'Florida  Railroad 
Company."  That  company  had  undertaken  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Fernandina  to  Cedar  Key,  about  150  miles,  and  its 
books  of  subscription  had  been  closed  before  the  late  law 
granting  State  aid  was  passed.  The  greater  part  of  its  stock 
18  held  by  capitalists  out  of  the  State,  and  none  of  the  coun- 
ties on  that  line  have  been  invited  to  take  stock.  The  route 
was  surveyed  last  year,  and  a  contract  for  constructing  and 
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equipping  the  whole  by  the  Ist  of  October,  1856,  had  been 
entered  into  during  last  winter,  and  work  begun  under  it. 
But  it  is  understood  that  the  company  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  contractor,  and,  at  their  instance,  that  the  contract 
was  rescinded.  A  short  suspension  of  the  work  therefore  has 
become  unavoidable,  and  the  time  of  its  completion  been  de- 
layed. But  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  company  are  an 
ample  pledge  that  it  will  be  resumed  at  an  early  day  and 
carried  through. 

The  construction  of  this  road  will  afford  a  common  trunk 
of  110  or  120  miles  for  the  main  road  to  Tampa,  leaving 
about  100  miles  more  to  be  undertaken  by  the  same  or  some 
other  company. 

It  is  ascertained  that  not  less  than  1,000,000  acres  of  State 
lands  are  included  within  the  six  miles  on  each  side  of  this 
road  and  extension,  the  one-half  of  which  will  become  the 
property  of  the  company  constructing  them. 

There  were  two  railroad  companies  previously  organized, 
whose  charters  embraced  the  line  of  railroad  between  Jack- 
sonville and  Pensacola,  the  ^^  Atlantic  and  Ovlf  Central  Rail- 
road Goinpany''  for  the  whole  distance,  and  ^^  the  Pensacola 
and  Georgia  Railroad  Gainpany^ "  for  a  railroad  from  Pensacola 
to  any  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  therefore  may  be  built  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 
river.  These  companies  have  agreed  as  to  the  portions  each 
undertakes  to  build,  and  have  given  the  required  notice  to 
the  trustees  of  the  internal  improvement  fund.  Engineers 
are  now  in  the  field  making  necessary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys, to  enable  these  companies  to  locate  the  line  of  road  east 
of  Tallahassee,  and  have  it  ready  for  letting  out  contracts  by 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  counties  along  this  part 
of  the  line  have  subscribed  stock  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,   and  private  subscriptions  now    reach 

?  1350,000  more.  There  seems  a  general  disposition,  particu- 
arly  among  the  planters  of  the  country,  to  contract  for  clear- 
ing, grading,  &c.,  and  receive  stock  in  payment,  which  will 
add  largely  to  the  private  subscription  list,  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  located  and  estimates  prepared.  The  donation  of 
State  lands  along  this  part  of  the  road  must  amount  to 
250,000  or  300,000  acres,  and  forms  quite  an  item  to  secure 
the  credits  necessary  for  finishing  and  equipping. 

A  mtyority  of  stock  in  the  Tallahassee  railroad  company 
has  recently  changed  hands,  and  the  present  stockholders 
have  decided  to  bring  it  under  the  State  system  by  recon- 
structing and  adapting  it  to  steam  instead  of  animal  power, 
and  so  make  it,  in  fact,  an  extension  or  branch  road  to  St. 
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Mark's  from  the  main  road  at  Tallahassee.  This  company 
have  purchased  their  iron,  weighing  sixty  pounds  per  lineal 
yard,  and  have  an  adequate  force  at  work  to  widen  and  re- 
grade  the  road-bed,  and  to  prepare  cross  ties  to  be  ready  for 
track  laying,  as  soon  as  the  first  shipment  of  rails  may  be 
expected  to  arrive,  early  in  September.  The  road  guage  of 
the  old  and  new  tracks  being  the  same,  five  feet,  the  business 
of  the  road  will  not  be  suspended,  but  rather  accelerated  than 
delayed.  The  early  completion  of  this  road  will  enable  the 
Pensacola  and  Georgia  railroad  company  to  introduce  iron 
for  their  main  road,  by  way  of  St.  Mark's,  so  that  track  laying 
may  begin  at  Tallahassee  as  well  as  at  the  eastern  terijiinus. 
Every  mile,  therefore,  as  fast  as  it  is  built,  will  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Atlantic  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And 
the  citizens  of  Middle  Florida  will  derive  advantages  from 
their  portion  of  the  road,  without  waiting  until  the  line  is 
carried  through  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  counties  west  of  Tallahassee  have  not  yet  moved,  but 
undoubtedly  will  when  assured  that  there  is  the  ability  put 
forth  east  of  them  to  reach  the  Atlantic.  Gadsden  county  is 
abundantly  able  to  carry  the  road  across  to  Apalachicola 
river,  and  will  be  aided  in  doing  so  by  various  interests  con- 
nected with  that  river.  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Washington  and 
Walton  counties  are  equally  able  to  continue  the  line  of  road 
across  to  Choctawhatchee  river,  and  to  make  an  extension 
from  the  proper  ^oint  down  to  St.  Andrew's  bay.  These 
portions  oi  road  will  receive  also  a  ftiU  quota  of  State  lands. 

There  would  then  remain  about  90  miles  to  reach  Pensa- 
cola bay  on  the  west  side,  or  to  connect  with  the  road  from 
Montgomery,  entering  Pensacola  from  the  north-east.  This 
part  of  the  road  will  not  be  long  delayed  after  that  east  of  it, 
as  it  penetrates  a  country  that  will  yield  timber  and  naval 
stores,  where  the  State  owns  a  full  proportion  of  the  lands, 
while  the  interests  of  Pensacola,  and  indeed  of  the  general 
government  in  their  great  depot  and  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf, 
will  render  its  completion  almost  a  military  necessity. 

But  without  further  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  the  great 
results  to  flow  from  it,  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  Florida  rail- 
road system  must  be  closed.  It  may  answer  for  future  refer- 
ence as  to  the  plan  itself,  the  leading  objects  proposed  to  be 
attained  by  it,  the  means  within  the  State  applicable  to  its 
execution,  and  the  movements  now  in  progress  to  enter  upon 
the  work.  Its  accomplishment  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  will  be  hastened  or  delayed  just  in  proportion  as  capital 
out  of  the  State  shall  be  ftirnisheid  or  withheld. 

Tallahassee,  August  1^  1855.  B.  F.  W. 
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RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  an4  against  all  interference  with  it, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Gayarr€,  of  Louisiana^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  that  State,  speaks  in  an  address  with  which  he  has  favored  us,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  published.  This  address  was  prepared  to  be  delivered  at  tiie  late 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  had  Judge  Gayarrf  been  allowed  a  seat.* 

If  you  compel  Louisiana  to  secede,  you  will  secure  for  her 
as  glorious  a  position  as  I  could  wish,  if  I  took  into  considera- 
tion her  interests  only,  and  not  yours  in  common  with  hers. 
If  you  compel  her  to  secede,  you  put  her  at  the  head  of  a 
party  which  is  bound  to  be  triumphant  in  the  end.  There 
will  be  but  one  main  issue  before  the  people.  On  our  flag 
will  be  inscribed  these  words :  '^  Down  with  foreign  influence; 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  no  religious  test;  equality  of  rights." 
On  yours  will  be  read  in  letters  as  awful  as  those  which 
flamed  luridly  on  the  walls  of  the  Babylonian  palace :  ''No 
liberty  of  conscience ;  political  disabilities ;  a  religious  test ; 
no  equality  of  rights  among  native  born  Americans."  There 
needs  no  prophet  fired  with  divine  inspiration,  but  human 
wisdom  is  sufficient,  to  foretell  that,  when  these  two  flags 
meet,  the  party  at  whose  head  you  are  going  to  place  Louis- 
iana will  gain  a  much  more  glorious  victory  than  the  one 
which  is  recorded  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Battle 
of  New  Orleans." 

Louisiana  acknowledges  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, you  may  have  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  your  side, 
but  that  is  the  only  superiority  she  is  willing  to  recognize. 
She  will  have  enlisted  on  her  side  as  much  talent,,  patriotism, 
and  energy  as  you  may  possess — and  she  will  have  more  than 
that,  to  make  your  part  of  the  scales  kick  the  beam ;  she  will 
have  justice,  right.  Christian  toleration,  open-hearted  mag- 
nanimity, and  political  foresight  on  her  side,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  she  will  have  the  honest  sympathies  of  the 
world  in  her  favor — and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance, she  will  have  the  approbation  and  the  countenance  of 
Him  who  is  never  invoked  in  vain  in  the  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed against  the  oppressor,  and  whose  judgment,  although 
on  many  occasions  slow  to  manifest  itself,  is  sure  to  be  re- 
corded at  last  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  for  the  warn- 
ing of  fiiture  generations. 

•We  have  often  referred  to  Judge  Gayarr€*8  literary  labors.  ^  They  have  given 
him  a  national  reputation.  In  an  elaborate  review  of  his  Spanish  Domination  in 
Louisiana,  the  North  American  Review, published  at  Boston,  sajrs :  "Mr.  Gayarre 
belongs  to  one  of  those  historic  families  of  Louisiana  which  send  their  roots  ikr  back 
to  the  days  of  the  old  Spanish  and  French  occupation. "  "  Of  his  faithfidness  as 
a  historian,  we  may  be  content  with  the  testimony  of  Bancroft,  who  frequently 
quotes  his  book  as  of  authority."  In  a  late  number  of  the  Western  Review,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Louis,  Mann  Butler,  the  historian  of  Kentucky,  pajrs  the  hignest 
possible  compliment  to  Mr.  Gayarr^'s  works. 
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But  suppose  that  you  succeed,  will  your  success  be  of  long 
duration?     In  what  position  will  your  administration  be 
placed?    At  home,  a  million  or  two  millions  of  active  Catho- 
lic citizens  ostracized  by  its  policy,  and  therefore  animated 
against  it  by  the  most  deadly  hatred.     Around  that  formid- 
able nucleus  will  gather  all  that  immense  iK)rtion  of  the 
population  which  may  be  opposed  to  you  by  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  politics,  and  from  numberless  other  motives.  With 
a  host  of  bitterer  enemies  than  any  administration  ever  had 
at  home,  what  will  be  your  position  abroad?     You  will  have 
insulted  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  you  for  sympathy,  and  who 
are  every  day  gravitating  more  or  less  towards  emancipation 
from  bondage.     You  encourage  enslaved  nations  to  break 
their  chains  and  to  become  free ;  and  at  the  same  time  you 
tell  them  that,  being  Catholics,  they  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  blessings  of  self-government  and  of  freedom! 
You  tell  England  that  she  is  a  fool  to  trust  Catholics,  and 
that  she  is  jeoparding  her  free  institutions  by  having  raised 
such  wretches  from  the  slough  of  humiliation  in  wfich  she 
had  kept  them  so  long  I     You  blame  her  for  having  halted  in 
the  chase  of  persecution ;  and  yet  when  she  was  hallooing 
her  hounds  in  ftdl  pursuit  of  the  game  which  you  wish  to 
start  in  your  turn,  you  execrated  her!     Before  the  great 
French  revolution,  which  began  in  1789,  Protestanism  in 
France  stood  on  a  precarious  footing.     Suppose  that  the 
French  government  should  return  to  its  old  line  of  policy — 
that  of  dragooning  Protestants  into  Catholicism— could  your 
administration  venture  on  any  friendly  admonition  or  remon- 
strance?   What  right,  for  instance,  would  you  have  to  advise 
the  Turkish  Sultan  to  treat  his  Moslem  and  Christian  sub- 
jects with  the  same  favor?    What  right  would  you  have,  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  to  do  what  it  has  always  done, 
and  to  mediate  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed?    How  could  you 
exert  a  salutary  influence  with  certain  other  nations,  in  try- 
ing to  prevail  upon  them  to  put  Protestants  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  Catholics?    Are  we  not  daily  interfering  at 
Rome  itself  in  favor  of  our  Protestant  citizens?    With  what 
good  grace  could  you  insist  on  the  Pope  granting  to  Ameri- 
cans the  privilege  of  having  a  temple  in  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  worship  Uod  as  they  please?    Is  it  not  worse  for  you 
to  say  to  an  American — ^You  shall  never  fill  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  in  your  own  country  because  you  are  a  Catho- 
lic, than  for  the  Pope  to  say  to  a  foreigner :  You  shall  not 
build  a  Protestant  temple  in  my  dominions?    If  your  ad- 
ministration should  proclaim  that  all  the  American  Catho- 
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lic8,  citizens  by  birth,  are  to  be  excluded  from  office  as  dan- 
gerous, has  not  every  other  government  on  the  iace  of  the 
earth  as  strong  a  right  to  exclude  foreign  Protestants  from 
its  territory?  What  would  you  say  if  Austria  was  to  declare 
to-morrow  that  none  but  Americans  who  are  Catholics  are 
permitted  to  travel  through  her  territories?  How  could 
you  remonstrate  ?  If  you  have  the  right  to  ostracize  the  very 
natives  of  your  soil,  on  the  ground  that  being  Catholics  they 
are  dangerous  to  your  institutions,  Austria  would  have  a 
much  stronger  right  to  ostracize  American  Protestants  on  the 
same  plea — ^that  they  are  dangerous  to  her  peculiar  form  of 
government.  You  judge  for  yourselves.  She  also  would 
judge  for  herself,  just  as  unmindful  as  you  are  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  her  fancied  security  or  danger. 
It  is  our  national  policy  to  claim  a  sort  of  protectorate  over 
Mexico,  and  over  all  those  republics  which  have  sprung  up 
in  South  America  ;  this  we  claim  as  being  their  elder  sister. 
You  wish  your  influence  to  predominate  in  this  continent 
over  that  of  any  European  power.  Do  you  think  that  it  will 
ftuiiher  your  views  to  proclaim  from  the  WTiite  House  and 
from  the  Capitol  that  all  those  nations  are  composed  of  im- 
becile wretches,  imworthy  of  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  put,  by  so  doing,  a  double- 
edged  weapon  in  the  hands  of  your  powerftil  and  sleepless 
adversaries,  England  and  France  ?  -A  very  wise  and  a  fine 
thing  it  is,  indeed,  for  those  who  desire  to  annex  Cuba,  to 
declare  to  those  very  beings  whom  they  are  goading  into 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  Spain,  that,  when  they 
become  Americans,  they  shall  be  held  unworthy  of  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  I  But  it  is  needless  to  give  further  illus- 
trations. It  is  self-evident  that  our  government  would 
become  powerless,  at  home  and  abroad,  if  any  administration 

{rot  into  power  on  the  platform  which  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
ished.  Say  what  you  please,  disguise  it  as  you  like,  if  you 
retain  in  the  comstitution  of  the  order  the  obnoxious  clauses 
which  I  denounce  to  you  as  pregnant  with  so  much  mischief 
and  if  you  become  the  government,  the  cry  will  be  that  the 
government  interferes  with  the  right  of  conscience ;  it  will 
be  the  truth,  and  the  prestige  of  our  republic  will  be  lost 
throughout  the  world.  On  the  day  when  the  wing  of  every 
wind  shall  carry  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  the 
news  that  one  of  the  principles  of  this  government  is  the  pro^ 
scription  of  Catholics,  a  howl  of  despair  will  be  heard  from 
the  oppressed  in  every  country.  They  will  abandon  forever 
the  hope  of  our  interfering  in  their  favor,  even  through  the 
exertion  of  moral  influence,  because  they  will  feel  that  if  we 
6 
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have  the  right  to  oppress  our  Catholic  brethren  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  dangerous,  all  other  goyernments  may 
use  the  same  arguments  to  justify  their  tyrannical  acts. 

The  reasons'"  which  you  give  in  support  of  your  hostile 
position  against  Catholicism  are  the  very  same  which,  cen- 
turies ago,  were  used  to  justiiy  the  persecution  of  ChristMuuiy 
itself,  so  that  you  cannot  even  claim  the  merit  of  invention. 
You  are  plagiarists.  If  the  Emperor  Julian,  if  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  could  rise  from  the  tomo,  they  would  complain  of 
your  stealing  their  thunder.  But  if  you  are  disposed  to 
borrow  the  logic  of  that  long  train  of  Cajsars  who  have  had 
to  answer  for  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  why  do  you  not 
imitate  its  application  ?  Amphitheatres  and  arenas  may  still 
be  constructed ;  lions  and  tigers  may  still  be  found  to  tear 
human  limbs ;  men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  young, 
are  still  ready  to  die  rather  than  abjure  their  Grod ;  and  if 
the  old  Roman  populace  may  be  wanted  in  vain  to  shout 
with  joy  at  the  exhilarating  scene  of  torture,  methinks  that 
imother  race  of  beings  might  be  seen  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  witness  an  exhibition  so  gratifying  to  their 
nature,  and  so  worthy  of  their  character. 


POPDLATION  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  18§0. 


SXAi08. 

Foreign. 

Native. 

R.  Calh. 

7,498 

1,468 

2,740 

6,452 

31,401 

67,308 

51,011 

4,782 

76,570 

2,565 

8,508 

5,638 

17,620 

22,953 

426,514 

162,189 

47,203 

521,572 

761,413 

255,491 

417,943 

295,718 

592,004 

^553,028 

'274,563 

766,836 

154,034 

884,800 

5,200 
1,600 

1,850 

4,250 

24,dl0 

37,780 

37,100 

9,250 

33,950 

1,400 

6,030 
1,400 

6,760 

7,930 

306,514 

5,983,308 

172,740 

1  Alabama 

2  Arkaons 

3  Florida 

4  Ckorgia 

5  Kentocky 

6  Loainana 

7  Maryland  . .  • . . 

8  Miarifleippi...* 

9  Miflsoori • 

10  North  Carolina 

11  South  Carolina* 

12  TenneMee . . .  • 

13  Texas 

14  Virginia 

Total 


Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  native 
i^d  foreigner,  we  will  append  some  extracts  from  a  paper 
prepared  a  short  time  ago  by  Louis  Schade,  of  Washington. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  his  argument,  which  is 
carried  out  with  great  labor  and  minuteness,  but  will  allow 
him  to  speak  for  himself. 
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The  United  States  would  have  in  1860— 

TMalwklte* 
free  colored 
popnUtlon. 

If  without  immigration  since  1790 7,355,423  )    -  »|y.  *qq 

Addition  for  LouiBiana,  Florida,  &c 200,000  \    h^^f*^ 

If  without  immigration  since  1800 8,755,364  \    «  qc*  q^ 

Addition  for  Looisiana,  Florida,  &c 200,000  i   »j»^>^w 

If  without  immifirration  since  1810 10,610,343  (  ^  ^.^  qj» 

AddiUon  for  Florida,  &c 100,000  J  *"'^*"''^ 


If  without  immijfration  since  1820 12,218,484  i 

Addition  for  Florida,  &c 100,000 


12,318,484 


If  without  immigration  since  1830 14,280,726  )  i  j  qqa  .jofi 

Addition  for  New  Mexico  and  California 50,000  S  ^4,  A5U,7-«t> 

If  without  immigration  since  1840 16,721,674  )  ^g,  »|  g^. 

Addition  for  New  Mexico  and  California 50,000  ^^^}**^)^*^ 

They  had  actually,  however 19,987,573 

This  will  be  to  many  an  astonishing  result,  but  the  author 
is  well  assured  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  the 
millions  cannot  be  altered.  And  in  order  to  show  how  well 
the  above  estimates  correspond  with  the  increase  of  other 
countries,  and  to  remove  any  doubt  of  their  correctness,  the 
following  table  has  been  compiled : 

Increase  of  various  European  nattom  mnce  the  last  decennium 
of  the  \%th  cenitmj, 

England  and  Wales  in  1790 8,675,000  > 

1851 17,922,768  Uncrea8e==  2.06 

Aofitria  1792 23,500,000^ 

1851 36,514,4665         •*  1.56 

France  1789 26,000,000  { 

1851 35,783,170$         "  1.37 

Pniwia  1797 8,660,000) 

"  1849 16,331,187J         "  1.88 

Spain  1797 10,351,075} 

1849 14,216,219J         "  1.33 

Sweden  1790 2,150,493) 

1849 3,316,535J         "  1.54 

Sardinia  (Idand)  1790 450,990) 

1848 547,948J         "  1.19 

United  States^  1790 3,231,930) 

Without  immigration  \ 

since  1790  1850 7,555,423)         "         2.33 

This  table  clearly  proves  the  above  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  without  immigration  since  1790,  to 
be  not  only  a  correct  one,  but  even  exhibiting  a  higher  in- 
crease than  any  other  country.  England,  the  highest  among 
them  all,  is  still  27  on  the  hundred  behind  the  United  States. 

The  immigrants  and  their  descendants  number  in  1850,  since  1790—12,432,150 

1800—11,032,100 
1810-  9,277,230 
1820-  8,669,089 
1830—5,656,847 
1840-3,265,899 

*  White  and  free  celored. 
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To  speculate  on  these  astounding  results  is  not  the  object 
of  the  author,  and  he  leaves  this  to  all  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  these  statistics,  as  he  is  convinced  that  in  the  present 
political  struggle  hia  statements  will  be  regarded  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  parties;  His  point  of  view  is  not  so  much  a 
political  as  a  scientific  one,  and,  therefore,  he  hopes  that,  by 
all  statisticians,  these  calculations  will  be  lionored  with  a 
thorough  examination. 


MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVE .;ENTS. 


SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  FROGREiii. 

Colonel  Campbell,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Great  Northern  Railroad 
t^ompany,  furnishes  some  interesting  material  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  south- 
western roads.  W«  regret  not  to  have  received  the  report  of  the  Opelousas  and 
Texas  Railroad  Company,  so  as  to  add  its  results. 

By  reference  to  the  documents  already  referred  to,  which 
accompany  this  report,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  receipts 
of  the  company,  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  $4,694,010  33,  and  its  expenditures  $3,046,829  35, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,647,180  98  on  hand,  or  $1,625,000 
in  bonds  and  $22^180  98  in  cash.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
ending  April  3d  added  to  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  amount  to  $2,957,755  40,  and  the  expenditures 
to  $310,574  42.  The  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  $696,- 
991  44,  all  in  promissory  notes,  of  which  $152^562  65  ma- 
tures between  this  date  and  December  next,  and  the  balance, 
$543,428  79,  after  that  date.  The  active  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, or  such  as  may  be  converted  into  cash,  amount,  as  per 
the  statement  exhibited,  to  $1,797,180  98,  which,  after  de- 
ducting the  entire  liabilities  of  the  company,  leaves  a  surplus 
of  upwards  of  $1,100,000  on  hand.  To  this  sum  upwards  of 
$1,000,000  might  with  propriety  be  added  for  county  and 
individual  subscriptions  in  Mississippi,  already  made,  and 
the  internal  improvement  lands  donated  to  the  company  by 
that  State,  showing  a  clear  balance  of  assets,  over  and  above 
the  liabilities  of  the  company,  of  more  than^two  millions. 

The  board  of  directors  have  acted  during  the  last  year  with 
a  constant  desire  to  retrench  the  expenses  of  the  company, 
and  to  limit  expenditures  to  our  available  means.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  stringency  of  the  times,  the  road  might  have 
been  completed  to  Canton  by  the  commencement  of  next  year. 
A  temporary  suspension  of  portions  of  the  work  was  dictated 
by  every  consideration  of  sound  policy.     We  have  continued 
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to  press  forward  the  work  at  those  points  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  afford  the  greatest  advantage  to  local  interests, 
and  secure  additional  mcilities  for  hastening  the  completion 
of  the  whole  line.  Our  principal  contractors  are  largely  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and,  appreciating  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  our  policy,  have  evinced  a  most 
laudable  alacrity  in  promoting  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 
The  impossibility  of  selling  bonds  in  large  amounts,  and  the 
high  price  of  money  on  loan,  together  ^vith  the  necessity  of 
providing  machinery  and  preserving  the  credit  of  our  floating 
debt,  has  cramped  our  operations  and  been  the  source  of 
much  labor  and  anxiety.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that,  under  all  our  difficulties,  the  credit  of  the  company  has 
been  fully  protected.  Through  three  years'  operations, 
under  an  expenditure  of  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars, 
and  with  the  numerous  transactions  in  money  essential  to  the 
management  of  our  business,  the  company  has  never  been 
dishonored  by  protest.  No  money  has  been  expended  in  per- 
manent depots  or  embellishments.  Our  constant  desire  is, 
the  extension  of  the  road.  That  portion  of  the  road  included 
in  Louisiana,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded 
as  finished.  The  income  is  now  more  than  is  necessary  to 
defray  all  costs,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  An  extension 
of  twenty  miles,  which  may  be  effected  by  November,  will 
double  the  receipts  and  add  but  little  to  the  expense.  Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  to  put  on  a  daily  line  of  coaches  from 
Jackson  to  the  State  line,  and  to  carry  the  United  States 
mail  and  passengers  daily  between  New  Orleans  and  Jack- 
son. When  the  rails  are  laid  on  the  first  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  the  State  line,  which  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
the  first  of  January,  only  seventy  miles  of  staging  will  re- 
main, and  that  over  an  excellent  road.  Passengers  and  the 
mail  may  be  carried  to  Jackson  in  18  hours,  and  to  Vicks- 
burg  in  20  hours. 

The  board  of  directors  are  fiilly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  immediate  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  company 
of  Mississippi.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  the  president  to  visit  that  section  in  person.  Of  the  last 
year,  six  months  of  his  time  were  consumed  in  the  foreign 
mission;  and  since  his  return,  duties  at  the  legislature,  (gtow- 
ing  out  of  engagements  made  previously  to  his  connexion 
with  the  board,)  together  with  many  local  details  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  company  in  New  Orleans, 
have  necessarily  confined  his  personal  attention  to  Louisiana. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  our  road  is  within  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  passes  through  central  counties  remote  from  navi- 
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gable  waters.  The  amount  of  benefit  which  these  large  and 
valuable  districts  will  derive  from  the  cheap  and  quick  transit 
of  passengers  and  produce,  when  the  road  is  completed,  will 
exceed  the  most  san^ine  anticipations.  The  interests  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  are  identical.  We  have  a  common 
destiny  to  achieve,  and  should  pursue  it  in  brotherhood.  The 
territory  of  these  States  may  be  subdivided  for  local  conveni- 
ence, but  the  general  interests  of  the  people  are  indivisible. 
The  lines  marked  out  for  internal  improvement  upon  the  chart 
of  the  two  States  before  you,  constitute  a  diagram  from  which 
our  mutual  dependance  may  be  demonstrated  with  mathe- 
matical precision. 

A  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
those  railroads  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky, 
which  will  form  the  connecting  links  of  our  enterprise  with 
the  great  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  be  perhaps  both  proper  and  instructive. 

Mississippi  Central  Railroad. — This  important  work  of 
internal  improvement  unites  with  our  road  at  Canton, 
Miss.,  and  runs  by  a  line  at  five  degrees  east  of  north 
through  Holly  Springs  to  the  Tennessee  State  line,  and 
intersects  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  a  short 
distance  east  of  La  Grange,  at  a  point  about  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Memphis.  From  thence  it  is  continued  in  the 
same  direction  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  From  Canton  to  the  Tennessee 
State  line  is  184  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Jackson,  Tenn. , 
about  52  miles,  making  an  aggregate  of  236  miles  along  the 
precise  location  we  would  have  selected  for  our  road  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the 
very  able  report  of  M.  Butt  Hewson,  esq.,  civil  engineer,  we 
ascertain  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  this  road  may  be 
regarded  as  equal  to  our  own,  the  curves  and  graduations 
being  very  easy.  I  offer  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port referred  to  as  containing  valuable  fiwts  and  sound  philo- 
sophical reflections : 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  M.  Butt  Hewson^  esq. 

"From  the  progresd^ making  in  the  construction  of  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  roads  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  completion  to  the  Ohio  river 
at  a  period  anterior  to  the  anticipated  completion  of  yours, 
thus  opening  a  direct  railroad  communication  over  the  Illi- 
nois Central  road  with  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  northern 
lakes,  on  the  shortest  possible  line  that  can  be  obtained  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  intersecting  in  its  course  the  contemplated 
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roads  from  Memphie  to  Louisville,  and  from  Nashville  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  Near  the  State  line  of  Tennessee  your  road 
intersects  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  passing  east- 
wardly  from  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the  city  of  Charleston. 

'^  Seventy  (eighty-eight)  miles  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jack- 
son, and  G-reat  Northern  railroad,  from  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans north  are  now  in  active  operation^  and  will  be  extend- 
ed to  the  southern  line  of  this  State  in  all  of  next  month. 
There  is  at  present  no  cause  to  dpubt  its  completion  to  the 
town  of  Canton  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1856.  Thus 
;j^ou  have  almost  certain  assurance  that  by  the  expiration  of 
the  time  when  your  road  is  to  be  completed,  there  will  be  a 
continuous  line  of  railway  of  the  same  gauge  extending  from 
the  extreme  north  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  traversing  a 
.  country  possessing  the  elements  of  an  unlimited  agricultural 
wealth,  and  offering  facilities  for  the  speedy  interchange  of 
the  productions  of  eleven  degrees  of  latitude. 

*^  When  these  important  railroad  connexions  are  duly  con- 
sidered, with  the  amount  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  that 
may  flow  from  them  ;  when  you  reflect  upon  the  direct  north 
and  south  line  of  the  road ;  its  remoteness  from  the  com- 
peting influence  of  the  other  railways  and  of  the  Mississippi 
river  ;  the  character  of  the  country  traversed  by  it ;  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  district  tributary  to 
it ;  the  population  within  the  range  of  its  influence ;  the 
yearly  amount  of  travel  passing  from  north  to  south  ;  can  it 
be  doubted  that  this  long  line  of  railway  will  not  almost 
equal  in  its  advantages  and  importance  the  Mississippi  river 
itself,  or  that  the  certainty  and  amount  of  the  income  of  your 
road,  when  completed,  will  not  equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
that  of  any  other  road  now  constructing  or  in  contemplation 
in  any  Ox  the  southwestern  States. 

^^  The  local  traffic  of  a  railroad  is  of  the  flrst  importance, 
and  none  should  be  undertaken  where  the  local  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  does  not  promise  an  income  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  it  when  completed.  The  Central  Road 
possesses  this  assurance  in  an  eminent  degree. 

''  In  the  district  of  country  limited  by  its  line  of  influence 
is  contained  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  white  and 
black  population  of  the  State,  and  there  was  grown  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  corn  crop  produced  in  1849, 
in  the  whole  State,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1850.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  produced  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  commodities,  now  almost  valueless  to  the  pro- 
ducer on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation  to  market, 
that  would  become  valuable  articles  of  export  upon  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  road.  There  are  also  extensive  tracts  of  unim- 
proved land,  equal  in  quality  of  soil  to  any  in  the  cotton 
growing  region,  that  need  but  a  cheap  and  certain  means  of 
transporting  the  productions  of  the  country  to  market,  to  in- 
sure their  cultivation  and  a  very  large  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  our  exports,  thus  securing  to  your  road,  an 
amount  of  local  traffic  lar  exceeding  any  estimate  that  may 
have  been  made,  based  upon  present  population  and  pro- 
duction." 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  views  of  W.  Goodman,  esq.,  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Central  Railroad  Company,  a  gentleman  equally  respect- 
ed for  his  high  personal  character  as  for  intelligence  and  pub- 
lic spirit. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  W,  Goodman^  esq. 

i^  m  Hn  m  iti  Hn  * 

This  road  is  a  central  link  in  the  great  highway  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio, 
to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  New  Orleans  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  is  alr^y  under  work  for  eighty-seven 
miles,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  doubtess  be  let  out  to  the  con- 
nexion with  this  road.  In  Tennessee  the  Bolivar  and  La- 
^ange  Company  will  in  all  likelihood  let  out  their  roadbed 
mmiediately.  On  these  considerations,  and  on  that  of  the 
certain  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  from 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  to  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  within  a  short  time 
this  road  will,  doubtless,  on  the  day  of  its  completion,  fur- 
nish a  through  connexion  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago. 
How  then,  is  the  through  business  on  this  road  when  con- 
nected with  Cairo  on  the  one  end,  and  New  Orleans  on  the 
other,  to  be  estimated  ?  Through  the  agency  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  the  Oupelousas  and  Western  Railroad  and  this 
extension  of  her  Jackson  road.  New  Orleans  must  always 
continue  as  the  great  cotton  market  of  the  world,  the  chief 
shipping  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  will  absorb  all  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  which 
concentrates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  absurd,  (if  for  no 
other  reason,)  on  the  ground  that  the  tonnage  will  far  exceed 
the  capacity  of  the  road.  Wherever  the  great  bulk  of  trade 
goes,  the  great  bulk  of  travel  will  follow,  and  as  an  inference 
irom  this,  the  vast  majority  of  the  travel  which  shall  concen- 
trate at  Cairo  from  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Chicago 
railroad,  will  take  this  road  as  debouching  into  New  Orleans. 
This  is  a  safe  assumption  in  considering  the  probable  business 
of  the  road.     Of  the  freights  brought  over  the  Mobile  and 
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Ohio  Railroad  to  the  junction  of  this  road  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  will  go  to  Mohile  and  how  much  to  New  Orleans ; 
but  the  advantage  of  breaking  bulk  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  brisker  market  on  the  other,  will  result  in  the 
distribution  of  at  least  one-half  those  freights  over  this  road. 
With  all  the  travel  and  half  the  freights  concentrated  at 
Cairo,  as  the  through  business  of  this  road,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  fix  any  limit  to  its  amount,  short  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
road. 

The  earthwork  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central 
railroad  is  under  contract,  and  will  be  probably  completed 
within  eighteen  months.  Iron,  for  thirty  miles  of  the  road, 
has  been  contracted  for,  and  will  bo  laid  down  during  the 
present  season. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad. — To  those  who  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  a  most  agree- 
able and  instructive  lesson  may  be  learned  by  perusing  the 
printed  documents  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, from  their  first  to  their  last  report — ''The  Seventh 
Annual  Report."  There  is  something  grand  in  the  idea  of 
a  city,  with  the  comparatively  limited  wealth  and  population 
of  Mobile,,  embarking  so  boldly  in  this  great  enterprise 
for  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Ohio  and  the 
vast  regions  beyond  it ;  but  when  we  regard  the  energy,  har- 
monious action,  and  unfiinching  perseverance  which  they 
have  always  displayed,  and  frequently  under  trying  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  but  award  the  good  people  of  our  sister 
city  our  sincere  congratulations  for  the  bright  prospects  in 
store  for  them,  and  thanks  for  the  example  they  present  for 
our  imitation. 

The  very  lucid  report  of  John  Childe,  esq.,  chief  engineer 
and  general  agent  of  the  company,  shows  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  road  between  Mobile  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  is  graded,  and  ready  to  receive  the  iron  track.  As 
before  stated,  we  reach  this  road  by  the  Mississippi  Central,  at 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  from  whence  we  pass  over  the  Mobile 
ro€Mi  to  Cairo  by  the  main  line,  and  by  a  branch  at  Obion  to 
Paducah,  a  distance  of  fifty-nine  miles.  ThejjdiQlfiL^wfirkJifi 
under  contractthroughTennessee  taXentucky ,  except  twenty- 
five  miles  onThe'branch  to  Cairo  ;  and  we  may  safely  state 
that  Mobile,  within  two  years,  will  be  in  daily  communica- 
tion, by  railroad,  with  the  Ohio  river.  Our  main  line,  after 
leaving  Canton,  intersects  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  nine 
miles  trom  Aberdeen,  at  a  point  250  miles  from  Mobile  and 
320  from  New  Orleans ;  and  by  this  union  we  are  brought 
in  connexion  with  all  the  country  through  which  the  Mobile 
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roftd  traverses,  until  it  ig  intersected  by  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral at  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Leaving  Canton,  we  intersect  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  at  three  points,  to  wit :  first,  by  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral, near  Lagrange ;  next,  by  our  main  branch,  and  the 
Mobile  and  the  Ohio  railroad,  near  Jacinto  ;  and  finally,  at 
the  terminus  of  our  own  railroad  at  Chickasaw.  From 
thence  through  the  Tennessee  valley,  via  Loudon,  Knoxville, 
Abingdon,  Christiansburg,  &c.,  to  Washington  city.  This 
entire  line  is  either  under  contract  or  finished. 

We  have  recently  received  the  satisfactory,  iiitelligence  that 
the  Vicksburg,  ShreYij:potrt,  and  Texas  raUjQgdJfcLasbeen 
placed  jxnder,jioatract.  from  Vicksl^urg^  to  the  Texas  line,  a 
distance  of  207  miles/*  Wheiiniis  important  railroad  is  com- 
pleted, the  most  remote  part  of  western  Louisiana  may  be 
reached  from  New  Orleans  within  eighteen  hours. 

By  the  time  our  railroad  is  completed  to  Jackson,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  we  will  be  placed  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  From  that  day  our  stock  will  be- 
come a  profitable  investment.  The  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  will  be  relieved  from  taxation  on 
account  of  their  subscription — property  will  rise  in  value, 
and  trade  and  population  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
has  been  experienced  in  other  cities  on  the  completion  of  simi- 
lar enterprises. 

When  our  connexion  is  completed  with  the  railroads  above 
described,  we  may  reach  Chicago  by  our  northern  branch, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  in 
thirty-six  hours,  Washington  city  in  forty-eight  hours,  St. 
Louis,  in  thirty  hours,  Cincincinnati,  in  thirty-two  hours, 
Nashville,  in  twenty- two  hours,  and  all  intermediate  points 
in  the  same  ratio  of  reduction.  This  statement  alone  must 
convey  to  any  reflecting  mind  the  vast  importance  of  our  en- 
terprise ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  all  the  inter- 
course and  traffic  of  the  vast  system  of  roads,  which  tends  to 
New  Orleans,  must  pass  over  ours  as  a  main  trunk,  its  value 
as  an  investment  may  readily  be  appreciated. 


ON  WHAT  IWUTE  ARE  WB  TO  HATE  THE  PACIFIC  BAIIBOAD  f 

The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  afler  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  surveys  from  ocean  to  ocean  authorized  by  the  late  acts  of  Confess, 
pronounces  in  ikvor  of  the  ■outhem,  or  Texas  route,  in  a  report  which  is 
drawn  up  with  all  the  ability  characterizing  that  eminent  statesman  and  honored 
citizen.  We  have  this  report  before  us,  with  most  of  the  maps  and  voluminous 
documents  that  accompany  it,  having  received  the  sheets  as  they  came  from  the 
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pren  in  advance  of  their  ro^pilar  publication.  The  whole  will  make  up  a  magni- 
ficent collection  of  material,  honorable  to  all  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  and  to 
the  nation  which  authorized  their  labors.  Colonel  Davis  has  distinguislied  him- 
self here  as  much  as  be  did  in  Mexico,  which  is  the  highest  meed  of  praise  that 
eoold  be  awarded  him.  The  following  is  the  list  of  papers  which  accompanj  the 
report : 

List  of  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

1.  Examination  by  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Topographical  Engineers,  of  the 
retorts  of  the  explorations  to  determine  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

2.  Memoranda  by  Captain  George  B.  McClellan,  Curps  of  Engineers,  upon 
some  practical  points  connected  with  the  construction  and  working  of  railwajrs. 

3.  Letter  of  Major  General  Jeeup,  Quartermaster  General  U.  0.  A.,  upon  the 
cost  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies  to  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

4.  Report  of  Governor  I.  I.  Stevens  upon  the  route  near  the  49th  parallel. 

5.  Reports  of  Lieutenant  £.  G.  Beckwith,  3d  regiment  of  artillery,  upon  the 
routes  near  the  4l8t  and  38th  parallels. 

6.  Report  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple,  Topographical  Engineers,  upon  the 
foute  near  the  35th  parallel. 

7.  Report  of  Captain  John  Pope,  Topographical  Engineers,  upon  that  portion 
of  the  route  near  tne  32d  parallel  from  Preston  to  the  Rio.  Grande. 

8.  Report  of  Lieutenant  John  G.  Parke,  Topographical  Engineers,  upon  that 
portion  of  the  route  near  the  33d  parallel  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gila. 

9.  Extract  from  the  report  of  Major  W.  H.  Emory,  Topographical  Engineers, 
of  a  military  reconnaissance  made  in  1846  and  1847. 

10.  Report  of  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson,  Topographichal  Enffineers,  of 
explorations  in  California  in  connexion  with  the  routes  near  the  35tn  and  32d 
parallels. 

These  papers  we  intend  from  time  to  time  to  examine 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review,  confining  ourself,  for  the 
present,  to  an  extract  from  Colonel  Davis'  summary,  in  which, 
with  great  ability,  he  presents  the  merits  of  the  several  routes. 

To  aid  in  a  comparison  of  the  several  routes,  reference  is 
made  to  a  table  prepared  by  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys,  and 
hereto  appended. 

With  regard  to  the  estimates  of  cost,  although  believed  to 
be  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  under  present  circumstances, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  intended  not  so  much  to  show  the 
absolute  sums  of  money  which  would  build  the  several  roads, 
as  to  represent  the  relative  quantities  of  materials  and  labor 
required  for  the  purpose.  If  now  tested  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  any  one  of  the  roads,  they  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  contain  many  errors  ;  but  as  the  same  dSta  have  been  as- 
sumed on  all  the  routes,  the  same  amount  of  error  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  each,  and  the  actual  expense  will  thus  pre- 
serve the  same  proportion. 

With  regard  to  the  equated  lengths  of  the  several  roads, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  ascents  and  descents  upon 
the  expense  of  working,  it  is  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  the  engineer,  appended  to  the  tables,  in  which  he 
states  that  on  all  tiie  routes  the  amount  reported  will  be  sub- 
ject to  increase  when  the  minor  undulations  of  the  ground 
shall  be  measured  ;  and  this  increase  will  be  the  greatest  on 
those  routes  and  in  those  portions  where  the  features  of  the 
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country  are  less  regular,  that  is,  where  there  are  most  of  such 
ininor  undulations  to  be  measured.  The  equated  distances 
also  affect  the  cost  of  working  a  road  only  under  cert^tin  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  or  may  not  exist  on  the  contemplated 
route. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  stated  above,  and  of  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  tables  referred  to,  conclusively  shows  that  the 
route  of  the  32d  parallel  is,  of  those  surveyed,  ''  the  most 
practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  the  Pacific  ocean." 

This  is  the  shortest  route ;  and  not  only  is  its  estimated  cost 
less  by  a  third  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  lines,  but  the 
character  of  the  work  required  is  such  that  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  vastly  shorter  period.  It  is  obvious  that  a  road  on 
any  of  these  routes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  47th 
parallel,  must  be  buUt  continuously  from  the  two  extremities, 
and  an  obstacle  that  arrests  its  progress  at  any  point  defers 
the  commencement  of  all  the  work  in  advance.  The  tunnels 
and  much  of  the  other  work  on  the  more  northerly  routes  in 
the  most  desolate  regions  are  such  as  could  not  be  commenced 
until  a  road  was  constructed  up  to  those  points,  and  would 
then  require  a  long  period  for  their  completion. 

On  the  southernmost  route,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress 
of  the  work  will  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  speed  witn  which 
cross-ties  and  rails  can  be  delivered  and  laid,  the  nature  of 
the  country  being  such  that  throughout  the  whole  line  the 
road-bed  can  easily  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  few  difficu'lt  points,  such  as  the  Pass  of  the'Gua- 
dalupe  and  Hueco  mountains,  and  the  passes  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Gila,  would  delay  the  work  but  an  inconsiderable 
period. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  ground  presents  another  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  temporary  tracks  could  be  laid  upon  the  natu- 
ral surface  of  the  earth  to  almost  any  extent,  to  serve  for  the 
transportation  of  materials  and  supplies. 

The  climate  on  this  route  is  such  as  to  cause  less  interrup- 
tion to  the  work  than  on  any  other  route* 

Not  only  is  this  the  shortest  and  least  costly  route  to  the 
Pacific,  but  it  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  greatest  commercial  city  on  our  western  coast ;  while 
the  aggregate  length  of  railroad  lines  connecting  it  at  its  east- 
ern terminus  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaports  is  less  than 
the  aggregate  connexion  with  any  other  route,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  appended  table  B. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  whicji  affect  the  cost  of 
working  and  maintaining  the  road,  they  are  more  favorable 
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than  on  any  other  route.  In  this  dry  climate  the  decay  of 
cross-ties  and  other  timber  would  be  very  slow,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  severe  frost  would  have  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  permanence  of  the  road-bed,  and  heavier  grades 
could  be  adopted  than  in  a  climate  where  ice  and  snow 
prevail. 

The  snows  on  all  the  other  routes,  except  that  of  the  35th 
parallel,  could  not  fail  at  certain  seasons  to  suspend  the  work- 
ing of  the  road,  for  on  all,  such  snows  are  known  to  have  fallen 
as  would  interpose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of  trains. 
Such  an  occurrence  in  this  desolate  region  would  be  attended 
with  more  serious  consequences  than  in  inhabited  districts. 

In  only  one  important  respect  is  this  route  supposed  to  be 
less  favorable  than  some  of  the  others,  and  that  is  in  the  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  The  difference,  however,  in  favor  of  the  others 
is  not  great,  unless  the  existence  of  coal  at  certain  points 
along  those  routes  where  it  is  indicated  should  be  verified  by 
ftirther  examination.  The  cost  of  ftiel  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  and  working  a  railroad. 

The  grades  of  the  several  routes,  and  other  similar  informa- 
tion, will  be  found  upon  the  sheets  of  profiles  compiled  in  the 
office. 


B. — Distances  <if  the  eastern  termini  <if  the  several  Pac\fie  railroad  routes  to  the  Mis^ 

tissippi  river. 


1.  St.  Paul  to 

2.  Council  Bluffs  to 

3.  Westport,  mouth  of  Kansas,  to . 

4.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 

5.  Fulton  to 


267l. 


245;. 


270 


1316 
1374 
1415 


1190 


1193 


1252  1195 


1220 


150 


15401345 


1530 


1335 


1045 
960 
950 


11984897 
10755163 


875 
655 


4800 
4776 


4024367 
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NOTES  TO  PBlOKDINa  TABLE. 

*  These  are  the  estimates  of  the  office,  those  of  Got.  Bterens  having  been  brought  to  the  same 
standard  of  Increased  cost  as  the  other  routes,  and  his  eqolinnent  reduced  to  that  of  the  other 
roates.    His  estimates  were  $117421,000  and  $7,0dO,00O. 

t  Sopporing  the  route  to  be  a  straight  Une,  with  nniform  descent  from  the  Un-kok-oo-ap  moon- 
tarns  (near  SeTier  river)  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tah-ee-chay-pah  Pass,  the  most  favorable  stipposi- 
tion. 

t  TUs  estimate  for  the  route  near  the  85th  parallel  Is  thought  to  be  largely  in  excess. 

|These  sums  do  not  include  the  areas  of  cultivable  soil  as  ftu  west  as  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains. 

The  sum  of  tiie  minor  undulations  (not  included  in  the  sum  of  ascents  and  docents  here  gives) 
will  probably  be  greater  for  the  route  of  the  47th  parallel  than  for  tlie  other  routes ;  that  for  the 
route  near  the  82d  p&ralld  will  probably  be  the  least  of  all. 

With  the  amount  of  work  estimated  for  the  roads  in  this  report,  the  equated  lengths  correa- 
ponding  to  Uie  sum  of  ascents  and  descents  has  but  little  psactical  value.  With  a  AiU  eqtifpraent 
and  heavy  freight  business,  the  sum  of  ascents  and  descents  becomes  important  A  comparison 
of  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  routM  cannot  be  made. 

The  sum  of  the  ascents  and  descents  given  for  the  various 
routes,  does  not  take  into  consideration  those  minor  undula- 
tions which  sometimes  largely  increase  the  aggregate. 

I  think  it  probable  that  when  detailed  surveys  are  made,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  sum  for  the  route  near  the  parallel 
will  be  more  increased  than  those  for  the  other  routes,  and 
that  the  sum  for  the  route  near  the  32d  parallel  will  be  less 
increased  than  the  others. 

The  equated  lengths  corresponding  to  these  sums  may 
give  erroneous  impressions.  If  the  loads  to  be  habitually 
carried  over  the  roads  are  within  the  power  of  the  engines 
over  the  greatest  grades  proposed,  then  the  sums  of  ascents 
really  have  little  meaning  or  value.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
rail  and  machinery,  and  consumption  of  fuel,  would  be  some- 
what greater  on  the  road  having  the  largest  sum ;  but  the 
difference  would  not  be  worth  taking  into  account,  unless 
there  was  an  equality  in  all  other  respects  between  the 
routes* 

If  there  are  some  grades  so  steep  as  to  require  the  division 
of  the  loads  habitually  carried  over  other  portions,  the  cost 
of  the  extra  locomotives,  and  of  working  them  over  those 
portions,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  disadvantage  and  yearly 
cost. 

So  far  as  any  estimate  has  been  made  by  me  of  the  amoimt 
of  work  to  be  done  on  the  roads,  these  sums  of  ascents  and 
descents  have  little  practical  value,  since  those  portions  of 
the  routes  have  been  indicated  where  it  may  be  considered 
advisable  to  use  steep  natural  slopes  with  extra  engines,  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  save  expensive  road- 
bed preparation.  With  a  full  equipment  and  heavy,  freight 
business,  the  sum  of  ascents  and  descents  becomes  important. 

The  neture  of  the  surveys  does  not  admit  of  a  comparison 
of  the  degree  of  curvature  on  the  several  routes. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


SHIPS  AND  SHIPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  of  population  in  this  conn- 
try  for  the  past  forty  years,  the  increase  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  has 
vastly  outstripped  it.  While  population  has  about  doubled 
itself  in  thirty-four  years,  our  tonnage  has  quadrupled  in  that 
time.  In  the  year  1820  the  total  tonnage,  registered  and  en- 
rolled, was  1,280,163  tons,  and  in  1854  it  was  4,802,902  tons. 
The  general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815  found  us  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,368,127— of  which  854,294  tons  were  registered, 
the  remainder  being  enrolled  and  licensed,  representing  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  proportions  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade. 

From  1815  till  1822,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  declined 
in  amount,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1823  that  it  again 
equalled  what  it  had  been  in  1815.  The  cause  of  this  decline 
it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  explore.  It  was  doubtless  caused 
mainly  by  the  ability  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  do  for  them- 
selves that  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  we  had  been  doing  for 
them  on  the  ocean  during  the  progress  of  the  continental 
war.  From  1824  till  1828,  the  amount  of  tonnage  gradually 
increased,  until  in  that  year  it  reached  1,741,391  tons.  The 
next  year  it  decreased  nearly  half  a  million  tons,  and  did  not 
attain  the  point  it  had  been  at  in  1828  until  1834,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  steadily  increasing.  From  1834  to  1844  the 
increase  of  tonnage  was  about  sixty  per  cent. ,  and  from  1844 
to  1854  it  has  more  than  doubled.  The  following  tabular 
statement  will  show  the  progress  in  this  department  of  our 
national  industry : 


Teara. 


Registered  ton- 
nage. 


Enrolled  ton- 
nage. 


Emplojed  in 
coasting  trade. 


1815.. 
1820. 
1825. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 
1845. 
1850. 
1854. 


854,294 

919,047 

700,787 

576,675 

885,520 

899,764 

1,095,172 

1,585,711 

2,333,819 


513,833 

661,118 

722,323 

615,311 

939,118 

1,280,999 

1,321,829 

1,949,743 

2,409,083 


435,066 

539,080 

689,373 

516,978 

792,301 

1,176,694 

1,190,898 

1,755,796 

2,273,900 
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AS  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  lEATES  OP  THE  COMMON  YELLOW  OE  PITCH 
PINE  ANB  BED  OAL 

To  the  StenUxnt  ^f  Black  Oak  JSgrumUurul  SoeUty: 

I  hef  leave  to  fubmit  the  followiiiji;  report  upon  the  pine  eimL  oak  UqfliUeTf  fur- 
nishedme  by  ^our  society  for  chemical  analysis: 

The  inyestieation  contemplated  a  determination  of  the  mineral  or  incom* 
bustible  ingredients  of  these  Testable  anbstances ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  com- 
poonds  that  would  be  yielded  either  by  their  incineration,  or  by  tneir  slow  decom- 
position, during  the  ordinary  processes  of  decay.  The  analyses  performed  were 
confined  to  the  residuum  left  after  the  burning  of  the  substances  to  a  complete 
ash  in  a  platinum  muffle. 

1.  Pine  leaves, 

Hiese  were  evidently  the  produce  of  the  common  yellow  or  pUeh  ovu  of  the 
country,  sometimes  also  called  the  long  leaved  pine  (pmne  paluthis,)  The  leaves 
were  remarkably  clean  and  perfect,  even  to  the  presence  of  their  enclosing 
stipules.  Though  atmospherically  dry,  they  were  found  to  contain  8.6  per  cent, 
of  water. 

The  ash  obtained  was  perfectly  white,  and  exhibited  to  some  extent  the  original 
siae  and  shape  of  the  leaf,  being  firm  and  rigid  (torn  the  excess  of  silica  present 
therein.  The  ash  amounted  to  1.8  per  cent,  on  the  perfectly  dry  leaves.  It 
retained  its  dryness  on  exposure  to  the  air,  thereby  indicating  the  presence  of 
oiUy  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  alkaline  salts. 

The  composition  of  these  1.8  parts  of  the  pine  leaf  ash,  (1.  e.  of  the  amount 
derived  fi'om  100  parts  of  the  dry  leaves,)  was  as  follows  :* 

Pounds. 

CSarbonate  of  potash,  with  some  soda 0. 1170 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  magnesia • 0.3610 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  (the  latter  earth  to  the  former  as  1  to  6)  0.3312 

SiHca • 1.0290 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.0144 

Phosphate  or  potash,  with  traces  of  chlorides .••••••• 0.0060 

LooB 0.0412 

1.8000 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble 
ingredients  of  the  ash  is  0.1374  to  1.7212,  or  as  1  to  12. 

2.  Oak  leaves. 

These  were  likewise  clean  and  dry,  and  when  gathered  must  have  been  perfect 
with  their  petioles  attached.  They  belonged  to  the  species  of  the  barrens  scrub 
oak,  {qtierevs  eaiesboei,)  to  that  or  the  bltuk  oakf  (overcus  tinetoria)  and  in  a  few 
instances  to  the  black  jack,  (qvkereus  ferruginea,)  When  thoroughlv  deprived  of 
moisture  they  lost  9.99  per  cent.,  thereby  evincing  that  this  kind  of  leaf  litter  is 
8li|^tly  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  that  of  the  pine. 

The  ash  amounted  to  2.98  per  cent.,  or  to  2.98  pounds  on  100  pounds  of  the 
perfectly  dry  leaves. 

*  Attbonsh  the  analysis  was  operated  upon  the  usual  small  qnantltj  of  material  employed  by 
eiiemlsts  in  these  Investigations,  it  will  nevertheless  be  convenient,  in  this  and  the  following 
tables,  to  interpret  the  weights  as  referring  to  pounds  and  to  decimal  parts  of  pounds. 

1 
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The  color  of  the  ash  wis  nearlj  that  of  wood  ashes.  The  form  of  the  leaf 
wholly  disapoeared  in  the  process  of  incineration.  The  ash  remained  diy  on 
exposure  to  tne  air.    The  3.98  parts  gaye 

Poonds. 

Caibonate  of  notash,  with  some  soda 0.134 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  magnesia 0.373 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  (the  latter  earth  to  the  former  as  1  to  6) .  1 .954 

SiUca ^ 0.447 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.071 

Chlorides,  with  oxides  of  iron  and  man|raneee » - in  traces 

2.980 

The  ratio  of  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  ingredients  in  the  oak  leaf  litter  is 
0.205  to  2.773,  or  as  1  to  13. 

The  agreement  between  the  ashes  of  the  pine  and  of  the  oak  leaves,  in  regard 
to  soluble  and  insoluble  substances,  is  striking,  while  a  yery  remarkable  contrast 
subsists  between  their  contents  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  silica  : 
the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  100  pounds  of  oak  leayes  being  six  times 
greater  than  in  the  same  weight  of  pine  leaf,  while  the  silica  of  the  latter  surpasses 
that  of  the  oak  by  2}^  times.  In  ail  other  respects,  the  differences  between  the 
two  species  of  ash  may  be  regarded  as  inconspicuous. 

3.  Comparison  qf  the  ashes  qf  pine  and  oak  Uqf  litter  with  thou  qf  Vidian  com  and 

cotton  ioooL 

To  bring  the  mineral  ingredients  of  pine  and  oak  leaves  into  direct  comparison 
with  those  of  Uie  ffrain  of  ue  Indian  com  and  of  the  fibre  of  the  long  staple,  black 
seeded  cotton,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  composition  of  the  ash  from  100 
parts  by  weight  of  each  of  these  last  named  products. 

Cotton. — 100  of  dry  cotton  wool  gave  0.92  of  ash,  which  consisted  of— 

Poonds. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  with  some  soda • 0.4083 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia • 0.2295 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 0.1452 

Silica 0.0380 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.0249 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 

potash,  with  feeble  traces  of  iron • ^ 0.0594 

Alumina,  accidentally  present • • 0 .0129 

0.9180 
The  soluble  to  the  insoluble,  as  4926  to  4256. 

Indian  com. — 100  of  dry  grains  of  Indian  com  gave  0.95  of  a  ftuible,  glassy  adi, 
or  residuum,  which  had  tne  following  composition : 

Foondt. 

Potash,  with  tome  soda 0.1853 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia .. ••••.••• • ••.••  0.2944 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 0.0442 

SUica 0.3652 

Sulphate  of  potash.. 0.0212 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  traces  of  chlorides.  • 0.0075 

Silica,  mechanically  present  ..••••• •..••••• 0.0160 

0.0156 


0.9494 
Soluble  to  insoluble,  as  2140  to  7198,  or  as  1  to  3  2-5. 

Before  framing  the  comparative  table,  for  wbich  we  are  now  prepared,  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  exist  but  five  ingredients  to  which  we  need  direct  our  at- 


tention ;  the  remaininjgr  constituents  of  the  substances  analyzed  being  present  only 
in  very  small  proportions,  and  being  nearly  alike  in  quantity  in  each  case.  The 
five  ingredients  of  paiamount  importance  are  those  first  enumerated  in  the  pre* 
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1.  Compariaon  qf  wwunl  con$Hiueni8  in  100  lb$.  eoUon  mid  100  (hi,  pine  leasts. 


Cotton,  lbs. 


Pine  leayes, 
Ibe. 


No.  of  timea 
the  latter  is 
contained  in 
the  former. 


Carbonate  potash,  with  loda.. 
Phoflphate  lime  and  magnesia. 
Carbonate  lime  and  magnesia 

Silica 

Sulphate  potash 


0.4083 
0.2295 
0.1452 
0.0380 
0.0249 


0.1170 
0.2610 
0.3312 
1.0290 
0.0144 


1-3 
1  1-0 
1  1-10 
40 
1-2 


2.  Comparison  of  mineral  eonsHtuenls  in  100  lbs.  cotton  and  100  Ofs.  oak  leavti. 


Cotton,  lbs. 


Oak  leaves, 
lbs. 


No.  of  time« 
the  latter  iw 
contained  in 
the  former. 


Carbonate  of  potash,  with  soda. 
Phosphate  lime  and  magnesia  . . 
Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 

Silica ^ 

Sulphate  potash •  •• .  • 


0.4083 
0.2295 
0.1452 
0.0380 
0.0249 


0.134 
0.372 
1.954 
0.447 
0.071 


1-3 
1  1-3 

14 

11  6-10 
3 


3.  Comparison  of  mineral  constituents  in  100  16*.  Indian  com  and  100  lbs.  pine  leaves. 


Indian  com, 

Pine  leaves. 

No.  of  tunes 

pounds. 

pounds. 

the  latter  is 
contained  in 
the  former. 

0.1853 

1.1170 

1-3 

0.2944 

0.2610 

11-9 

0.0442 

0.3312 

7  1-2 

0.3652 

1.0290 

3 

0.0212 

0.0144 

3-4 

Carbonate  potash,  with  soda . 
Phosphate  lime  and  magnesia 
Carbonate  lime  and  magnesia 

l%aca 

Sulphate  potash 


4.  Comparison  of  mineral  eonstiluents  in  100  lbs.  Indian  com  and  100  lbs.  oak  leaves. 


Potash 

Phosphate  lime  and  magnesia 
Carbonate  lime  and  magnesia , 

SUiea. 

Sulphate  potash ••.... 


Indian  com, 
pounds. 


0.1853 
0.2944 
0.0442 
0.3652 
0.0212 


Oak  leaves, 
pounds. 


0.134 
0.372 
1.954 
0.447 
0.071 


No.  of  times 
the  latter  Is 
contained  in 
the  former. 


1-2 
11-4 
45 
11-5 
3 
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The  foregoing  tables  show  that  100  poonds  of  pine  or  oak  leaves  contain  bat 
one-third  the  quantity  of  the  highly  important  alkaline  carbonate  reqoiBite  fi>r 
100  pounds  either  of  cotton  or  com  ;  but  as  this  ingredient  is  afforded  to  some 
extent  by  all  clayey  soils,  through  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  feld^ar  and 
mica  they  contam,  it  seems  probable  that  this  amount  of  leaf  litter  would  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  soil  in  fertility  for  both  these  crops.* 

One  hundred  pounds  (or  rather  110  pounds,  making  allowance  for  hygrometric 
moisture  in  the  atmoroherically  dry  leaf)  of  either  of  these  kinds  of  leaf  litter, 
will  fully  supply  the  phosphates  indispensable  for  the  same  weight  of  cotton  and 
corn;  while  or  tne  less  important  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  will  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  pine  leaf  for  cotton^  generally  give  a  large  surplus.  In 
the  100  pounds  of  pine  leaves  there  is  three  tmies  too  miKh  of  organized  silica  for 
the  com,  and  forty  for  that  of  the  cotton.  In  the  100  pounds  of  oak  leaves  there 
is  only  a  sufficiencv  of  the  same  element  for  the  corn,  but  eleven  times  more 
than  is  needed  for  the  cotton.  Of  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  chlorides,  the  100 
pounds  of  leaves  of  either  kind  will  supply  all  mat  is  demanded  by  either  crop  in 
like  quantity. 

The  value  of  leaf  litter  would  doubtless  be  much  enhanced  as  a  manure  if  it 
iKMsild  be  collected  early  in  the  season  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  before  in- 
ripleat  decomposition  nad  commenced;  since  it  is  probable  that  much  soluble 
«aline  matter  escapes  during  the  first  sta^  of  decay.  And  in  conclusion,  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  a  great  gam  would  result  to  the  planter  if  he  could 
cause  the  litter  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  urine  and  droppings  of  cattle, 
and  subsequently  composted  Sefbre  applying  it  to  his  fields,  f 

TABLE 

Showing  (in  powida  and  decimMls  of  pounds)  the  mineral  consHtuenU  in  €0  ptmrnds 
Indian  com,  in  60  powub  pine  lemes,  and  in  60  pounds  oak  leaves. 


Potash 

Phosphate  lime  and  magnesia 
Carbonate  lime  and  magnesia 

Silica 

Sulphate  potash 


Com, 
pounds. 


0.1111 
0.1766 
0.0265 
0.2192 
0.0127 


Pine  leaves, 
pounds. 


0.0596 
0.1566 
0.1987 
0.5647 
0.0082 


Oak  leaves, 
pounds. 


0.800 
0.223 
1.172 
0.267 
0.042 


Charleston,  March  26, 1855. 


CHARLES  UPHAM  SHEPARD. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SilUiSHES  AND  PUMPKINS. 

In  a  communication  received  at  the  Patent  Office  fit>m  Dr.  Harris  we  have 
some  very  interesting  details  respecting  this  favorite  vegetable  production. 
There  is  much  confusion  in  regard  to  both  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  *^  Cu- 
curbita  "  of  botanists,  and  few  persons  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
tribe  generally  to  be  able  to  make  a  choice  for  field  or  table.  It  is  assumed  that 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  squash  or  pumpkin  originated  in  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  continent.  The  first  settlers  found  them  in  the  gardens 
auQ  fields  of  the  Indians  ;  and  Champlain  saw  the  bell-shaped  squash  or  pumpkin 
of  New  England  as  far  north  as  Saco  in  1605  and  1606.  Another  variety,  culti- 
vated by  the  Iroquois,  still  bears  their  name  in  France.  They  are  also  found  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  West  Indies.    They  are  indigeDous  to  Biuzil,  and 

*  8tUl  It  might  be  oeefnl  to  add,  along  with  thif  quantity,  all  the  irood-ashefl  at  command  np«n 
the  plantation.    These  usually  contain  about  15  per  cent,  carbonate  potash. 

t  As  the  resolution  of  your  society,  under  which  the  foregoing  inreetlgation  was  nndertakea, 
req;aired  me  to  state  the  quantities  or  i^e  and  oak  leaf  demanded  to  supply  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ents in  one  bushel  of  com  of  60  pounds  weight,  the  following  additional  table  is  supplied,  giving 
those  ingredients  in  60  pounds  of  com,  and  in  a  like  weight  of  dry  pine  and  oak  leaves. 
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even  PaUfonia  has  added  one  to  the  common  stock.  Roger  Williams  states 
that  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  called  the  varieties  found  there  <*  Askutasquash," 
and  that  our  term  **  squashes  "  is  derived  therefrom.  The  tribe  described  by  him 
and  others,  as  cultivated  in  New  England  as  "  summer  squashes,''  forms  a  part 
of  the  group  called  by  Linneus  **  Cucurbita  melopepo.'*  In  Ektst  Florida  there 
is  a  wild  squash  vine,  bearing  a  small  jellow  finit  about  the  form  and  size  of  an 
orange,  which  climbs  to  the  toi>s  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Nuttall  sa;|r8  that  the  <*warted  " 
squash  (C  verrucosa)  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri.  The  **egg" 
squash  (C.  ovifera)  Linnieus  supposes  to  be  a  native  of  Astracan,  in  Tartary ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  fatve  been  intro- 
duced with  Indian  com  A*om  America.  But,  however  strong  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  an  American  origin  for  some  of  the  squashes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  them.  Euthydemus,  a  Greek  writer,  calls 
the  squash  the  '* cucumber  of  the  Indies,"  because  the  seed  was  brought  fVom 
the  east ;  and  Plinv  particularly  describes  two  kinds  :  one  which  dimbs  to  the 
tope  of  walls  and  houses,  while  the  other  keeps  the  level  of  the  ground.  Any 
form  was  given  to  the  fruit  by  enclosing  it  m  willow  baskets  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  Ml  off.  Pliny  atoo  speaks  of  a  wild  variety  which  the  Greeks  called 
<*  somphos."  Galen  and  Dioecorides  speak  of  them  m  reforenoe  to  their  health- 
ful or  medicinal  qualities.  The  true  **  mammoth  "  pumpkin,  the  *'  Potiron  "  of 
the  French,  (Cucurbita  maxima)  is  among  the  most  attractive.  Its  form  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  depressed  at  the  olossom  and  stem  ends.  It  grows  frequently  to 
tn  immense  size,  weighing  as  much  as  sixiy  pounds  and  TOiuF  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter. It  varies  much  in  color,  form,  and  size,  and  the  originu  characteristics 
are  sometimes  lost  in  the  changes  of  its  varieties.  Dr.  Harris  seems  to  regard 
the  "  Valparaiso  "  or  Potiron  group  as  more  tender  than  the  pumpkin  or  **Pepo" 
group,  and  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms  at  the  roots.  The  **  custard  " 
squash  or  pumpkin  has  a  fine  light  yellow  flesh,  much  esteemed  in  making  pies 
and  puddings.  It  has  a  hard,  pale,  buff-colored  shell,  not  at  all  woody.  The 
«  summer  "  squashes  differ  from  the  above  in  having  a  hard,  woody  shell,  with 
a  slimy  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  dry*  becomes  a  mere  stringy  and  spon^  mass. 
Tliese  fruits  can  only  be  eaten  while  tender  and  succulent,  and  never  m  a  ripe 
stete.  On  account  of  their  woody  shells  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  gouros, 
which,  both  as  to  flowers  and  seeds,  differ  materially  from  them.  Among  the 
most  afreeable  varieties  are  the  **  orange  "  or  «  apple ''  squash,  (C.  auriautiaea  ) 
For  table  use  they  are  superior  to  the  **  scalloped  '^or  <*  warted  "  squashes.  Cul- 
tivation has  improved  the  qualities  of  all  these  productions,  and  so  increased  the 
varieties  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  botanists  *'  to  determine  which  of 
the  known  kinds  are  typical  species  and  which  are  mere  varieties." 


lAIZB,  OR  mm  CORN-VARIETIBS-CUlTIFATiaN  AND  PRODUCTION.* 

It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  eastern  or  western  origin  of 
this  most  nutritious  and  invaluable  grain.  That  has  already  been  satisfkctorily 
done,  and  the  evidence  justifies  us  in  placing  it  among  many  other  similar  con- 
tributions for  which  the  old  world  is  indebted  to  the  new. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  Europeans  that  set  foot  in  Mississippi  found  it  gene- 
rally cultivated  by  the  Indian  trioes. 

In  the  progress  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  it  was  noticed  as  *<  of  such  luxuriant 
growth  as  to  produce  three  or  four  ears  to  the  stalk." 

'   With  us,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  has  become  by  far  the  most  important  that  our 
soilproduces. 

The  varieties  which  seem  best  adapted  to  our  climate  are  the  Tuscarora,  the 
Gourd  Seed,  and  the  White  and  Yellow  Flint. 

Other  varieties  thrive  well,  but  being  less  generally  applicable  to  the  varied 
uses  of  the  min,  are  not  established  as  a  common  production. 

Among  these  are  the  White  Flour  com,  the  Sweet  Rareripe,  or  Mandan,  the 
small  Flint  ** pop-corn,"  and  some  fancy  kinds,  such  as  the  Golden  Grain,  kc., 
which  are  occasionally  introduced. 

All  these  kinds  are  valued  for  particular  qualities^  which  are  combined  in  none, 
and  are  more  or  less  in  favor  with  difforent  planters,  according  to  the  uses  or 

•  Prom  Walks*  Agrlcidtare  and  Geology  of  IQMiMippl.    Philadelphia :  Uppineott  A  Co.«  1S». 
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purpotes  for  which  they  are  designed,  or  aa  thej  accord  with  the  standard  of 
exoellenoe  which  each  one,  in  the  diverntj  of  tatte  or  judgment,  maj  hare 
formed. 

Generally,  they  are  kept  distinct,  and  preserved  at  least  in  their  original  parity, 
if  not  improved. 

Some  planters,  who  are  noted  for  good  management  and  good  living,  cultivate 
at  least  two  or  three  kinds,  which  are  not  sufferod  to  become  mixed,  so  as  to  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  grain  in  all  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  used. 

Too  many,  ttowever,  content  themselves  with  a  tmgU  kind,  if  such  may  be 
said  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  every  variety  that  results  from  indiscriminate 
cultivation. 

As  a  stock  com,  the  gourd  seed,  fVom  its  easy  mastication,  is  perhaps  gene- 
rally preferred,  a  preference,  notwithstanding  the  property  and  the  size  or  the  ear 
and  giain,  to  which  it  is  not  fully  entitled,  being  perhaps  the  lightest  and  least 
nutritious  of  all  the  varieties. 

The  white  flint  is  unequalled  for  bread,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  that  made  fi^m  wheat ;  and  for  that  filmed  Maryland  and 
Virginia  dish,  ^*  great  himiiny,"  a  luxury  which  few  substantial  planters  will 
forego  at  their  taUes,  is  indispensable. 

Its  great  hardness  forms  the  objection  to  its  use  for  stock,  particularlv  for  old 
horses  and  oxen — an  objection  which,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  soaking  it  in 
water  for  a  few  hours. 

It  is  a  heavv  com,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nutriment ;  is  perhaps  as 
little  affected  oy  weevil  as  anv  other,  and  withstands  the  drought  better  than  any 
other  kind ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  yields  most  fodder. 

The  Tuscarora,  which  is  an  intermediate  variety,  originating  doubtless  in  a 
mixture  of  the  white  flint  and  ^ourd  seed,  and  in  which  the  opposite  and  objec- 
tionable properties  of  these  are  m  a  measure  overcome,  is  decidedly,  for  common 
purposes,  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  generally  cultivated 
variety  ;  for  the  size  of  the  ear,  the  smalbiess  of  the  cob,  and  perhaps  the  yield 
per  acre,  it  is  unsurpassed. 

It  requires  careflu  selection,  having  a  tendency,  in  rich  land,  to  run  too  much 
to  stalk  or  to  return  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  varieties  in  which  it  originated. 

Contrary  to  the  too  ^nerally  entertained  opinion  that  all  our  seeds  run  out  in 
time,  and  require  continual  changes  fh>m  abroad,  this  com  has  been  cultivated 
for  more  than  thirty  years  on  the  same  plantation,  in  which  time  it  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

The  flour  com  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  for  bread,  being  very  white,  and 
pulverizing  readily  in  the  mill  to  a  soft  impalpable  meal,  trw  from  the  ffritty 
character  of  that  nom  the  ^inty  varieties.  Its  chief  excellence,  however,  is  mund 
in  its  superiority  for  use  in  the  green  or  immature  state,  as  the  roasting  ear,  beinff 
unequalled  for  the  pulpy  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  grain  when  so  dressed. 

It  is  claimed,  for  some  of  the  yellow  varieties,  that  they  are  the  most  nutritious, 
as  evidenced  b^  the  relative  weight  of  the  grain  and  the  per  centage  of  alcohol 

S reduced  by  distillation;  they  are,  howeqer,  unsuitable  for  bread,  having  a  raw 
ough-like  taste,  and  are  believed  to  be  unwholesome,  intestinal  diseases  being 
sometimes  traced  to  their  use. 

Corn  with  us  Lb  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  drill,  being  planted  on  the  ridge  or  in 
the  water  furrow,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  whether  flat  and  low 
or  high  uid  rolling ;  the  success  of  either  mode  depending  somewhat  on  the  mois- 
tnre  or  dryness  of  the  succeeding  season. 

The  most  usual  time  of  planting  is  about  the  first  of  March ;  the  only  motive 
for  planting  earlier  being  to  gpi  out  of  the  way  of  the  cotton  crop  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  too  much  embarrassed  by  a  late  crop  of  com. 

The  plough  is  the  principal  implement  employed  in  the  cultivation,  and  it  is 
rarely  gone  over  more  than  twice  with  the  hoe. 

The  blades  are  generallv  in  a  condition  to  be  gathered  for  fodder  between  the 
UnfUng  by  of  the  cotton  and  the  commencement  of  the  picking  season. 

The  tops  or  top  fodder  are  verv  rarelv  saved,  as  in  the  northern  States ;  and 
the  blades,  after  being  dried  in  the  field,  and  tied  in  bundles,  are  put  up  in  stacks 
in  or  near  the  bam  yurd,  but  more  usually  in  convenient  places  in  the  fields  where 
they  grow. 

Some  planters  gather  their  com  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  before  the  press 
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of  the  cotton  picking  tetson.  If  it  is  suflfered  to  remain  in  the  field,  as  it  frequent- 
ly is,  until  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  usual  to  bend  down  the  stalk  below  the 
ear,  as  in  that  inverted  oosition  it  is  better  protected  firom  the  weather,  the  shndk, 
or  husk,  yery  eff^ctuaUy  shedding  the  rain,  and  preventing  the  inildew  and 
q>routing  of  the  grain.  It  is  aim  less  exposed  to  damage  from  violent  winds, 
which  frequently  occur  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  better  pro- 
tection sfainst  the  depredations  of  the  woodpecker,  blackbird,  and  other  enemies, 
is  thus  anorded. 

The  proper  time  and  mode  of  housing  com,  with  reference  to  the  ravages  of 
the  weevil,  have  long  been  a  contested  question  among  planters. 

Many  store  it  away  in  open,  well  ventilated  cribs,  with  latticed  sides.  Others 
q>rinkle  the  different  lasers  of  com,  always  put  up  in  the  ^uek,  with  a  weak 
brine,  or  strew  the  berries  or  leaves  of  the  China  tree,  or  the  bairk  and  leaves 
of  thoLsassafras,  through  the  mass  in  the  same  way. 

None  of  these  expMients  have  proved  effectual,  and  I  am  inclined  to  thhik, 
from  conversation  with  many  judicious,  practical  planters,  that  the  cribs  cannot 
be  too  close  or  dark. 

It  is  the  result  of  their  experience,  also,  that  the  deitrtietum  of  the  weevil, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  field,  is  best  accomplished  by  gathering  the  com  when  . 
quite  wet,  immediately  after  a  ram,  and  housing  it  in  tlmt  state.  Sufficient  mois- 
ture is  retained  to  occasion  a  degree  of  heat  in  Uie  mass,  adequate  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  weevil,  either  in  its  mature  or  larva  state,  without  at  all  damaging  the 
com.  The  close,  dark  crib  secures  it  then  firom  fUrther  damage,  as  very  few 
weevil  will  find  access  to  it. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  com  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  rain  after 
being  pulled  from  the  stock,  or  when  lying  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  If  so,  it  be- 
comes saturated,  and,  if  put  up  in  that  state,  would  infiillibly  mildew  and  spoil. 

In  gathering  com  in  the  neld,  it  is  slip^hueked,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  the 
footstalk  is  broken  off  within  the  shuck,  so  as  to  leave  the  outer  coarse  and 
weathered  folds  attached  to  the  stalk,  the  ear  remaining  enveloped  in  two-thirds 
of  the  inner  sound  and  softer  folds  or  layers,  which  serve  not  omy  to  protect  the 
com  from  shelling  off  and  wasting  in  the  hauUng  and  housing,  but  supply  a  large 
store  of  valuable  forage  for  muEas  and  cattle,  even  more  nutritious,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  than  the  blades  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  production  per  acre,  throughout  the  State. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  low  as  twenty  busheb.  Thirty  bushels  are  accounted  a  very  ftir 
crop,  and  forty  a  large  one. 

The  toUl  production  of  com  in  the  State,  in  1849,  was  stated  at  23,446,000 
bushels,  equal  to  about  thirty-seven  bushels  to  each  individual  inhabitant. 

Mississippi  ranks  only  as  eleventh  as  a  com  producing  State,  making  a  little 
over  a  third  of  the  quantity  produced  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Three  other 
States,  including  the  adjoining  State  of  Tennessee,  make  double  the  quantity. 
If  our  com  crop  was  suitably  distributed,  it  might  perhaps  afford  a  scant  subsist- 
ence, but  the  river  counties  are  largely  indebted  to  the  western  States  for  their 
supply. 


Of  our  ffrasses,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  even  a  catalogue.  Only 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  and  useful  will  be  noticed. 

Foremost  of  these,  although  an  introduced  species,  stands  the  Bermuda.  It  is 
rather  a  later  grass,  and  revels  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  midsummer,  when  most 
of  our  other  grasses  &il. 

It  will  bear  two  or  three  heavy  cuttings,  and  produces  an  almost  incredible 
quanti^  of  delicate  nutritious  hay,  excelling,  it  is  believed,  in  this  particular,  any 
other  grass. 

Like  the  sugar  cane,  it  has  not  yet  been  so  far  naturalized  as  to  perfect  its  seed, 
and  is  therefore  propagated  wholly  by  transplanting.  The  fkcility  with  which  it 
extends  itself  by  means  of  ranners,  wnich  trail  to  a  great  length  over  the  ground, 
striking  root  at  every  joint,  from  which  spring  also  numerous  narrow  fine  blades, 
forming  a  thick,  matted,  luxuriant  growth,  soon  spreads  it  over  a  considerable 


*  From  WaOes*  Agricultural  Report  of  MissiMlppi. 
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space.  Indeed,  this  property,  its  tenacity  of  life,  and  the  depth  to  which  it 
drives  its  rootlets,  render  it  a  terror  to  many  planters  almost  as  great  as  the  bitter 
coco,  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
com  or  cotton  crop  on  ground  on  which  it  has  become  thoroughly  established ; 
but  with  proper  management  it  can  be  enuiicated.  . 

Shade  is  inimical  to  its  growth,  and  any  crop  that  will  cover  the  ground  veij 
densely  through  the  summer  and  fall,  will  in  a  year  or  two  destroy  it. 

It  is  emphatically  the  best  grass  for  our  climate,  and  the  only  one  that  fnHj 
withstands  the  scordiing  heats  and  severe  droughts  of  our  summers. 

Forming  a  dense  compact  sod,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  reclaiming^ 
those  extensive  tracts  ot  broken  lands  in  the  river  counties,  once  unsurpassed  for 
fertility  and  productiveness,  but  which,  by  negligent  or  injudicious  cultivation^ 
have  Mcome  defaced  with  unseemly  gulleys  and  gaping  ravines,  to  arrest  and  fill 
up  which,  must  be  the  first  step  in  reclaiming  them. 

The  Natchez  grass,  a  native  which  derives  its  name  fi^m  fint  beinff  noticed 
about  the  commons  of  that  city,  is  found  overspreading  the  bluff  lands  of  the 
river  counties.  To  what  extent  it  has  spread  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  say.  It  is  a  coarse  luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufb  or 
bunches,  and  bearing  its  seed  in  a  head,  enveloped  in  a  black  powder,  or  smut, 
which  rendera  it  unsightly  and  disagreeable.  It  appears  to  stand  the  drcnifht 
well,  and,  notwithstanding  it  is  coarse  and  touffh,  cattle  seem  to  thrive  upon  it. 

The  crab  grass,  (panicvm  sanguinaU,)  whicn  has  a  very  wide  geographical 
range,  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  persistent  species  here.  It  is  Uiat  with 
which  the  planter  has  chiefly  to  contend  m  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  and  com 
crop.  It  hu  ample  time  to  come  to  maturity  afler  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
has  ceased,  proaucing  generally  a  heavy  and  luxuriant  crop  between  the  com 
rows,  from  wnich  most  of  the  ciab  grass  hay  saved  is  fnUled  b^  the  hand. 

There  are  many  other  native  grasses,  such  as  the  crow-foot  and  other  yard 
grasses,  but  none  of  them  has  assumed  any  importance  for  producing  or  saving  of 

The  timothy,  blue  grass,  and  orchard  grass,  receive  some  attention  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  portions  of  it. 

The  white  clover  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  (rrows  luxuriantly  in  good  soil, 
and  might  be  turned  to  ffood  account  but  for  its  oojectionable  property  of  sali- 
vating stock,  especially  horses,  when  crazing  upon  it. 

Expieriments  have  been  ma[de  in  &e  cuUivaHon  of  red  clover  with  the  use  of 
plaster  of  Paris  with  very  satisfactory  results. 


SVGilUITS  CULTURE  AND  CdNSUHPTIOR  IN  TIB  WOSLD.«-NO.  l 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  ccmsumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  capable  of  very  large  increase ;  moderate  cost,  and  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions to  its  general  use,  being  the  main  elements  required  to  brinf  it  about.  The 
question  of  revenue  must,  of  course,  be  a  material  consideration  with  government ; 
but  recent  experience  certainly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  womd  not  suffer 
under  a  further  reduction  of  duty. 

The  revenue  derived  from  sugar,  before  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  was  five  mil- 
lions per  annum  ;  in  the  past  two  years  it  reached  nearly  four  miluone. 

The  reduction  in  duties  which  took  place  in  1845,  mav  be  said  to  have  answered 
the  expectations  formed  of  it,  as  regards  the  increase  of  consumption,  which  there 
is  no  doubt  would  have  even  gone  beyond  the  estimate,  if  the  fkilure  in  the  crop 
of  sugar  in  Cuba— that  most  important  island,  which  usually  yields  one-fiflh  of  the 
cane  crop  of  the  whole  worid— -had  not  driven  up  prices  in  the  general  market  of 
the  continent,  and,  in  consequence,  diverted  the  supply  of  free  labor  stmr  fVom 
this  country.  As  it  wai,  however,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kngdom, 
which  in  1844  waa  906,472  tons;  in  1845  was  not  lees  than  243,000— Sir  Robert 
Peel's  estimate  was  250,000  tons — the  average  reduction  in  price  to  the  cooeunwr 
during  the  latter  year  having  been  20  per  cent.  The  large  increase  in  subsequent 
years  I  have  already  shown. 

*  By  P.  L.  Sfanmonds,  of  London. 
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Tbe  conmimption  of  rofifU'  we  find,  then,  ha^  been  steadily  and  npidlj  increas- 
ing  in  thia  coontiT,  and  if  we  add  together  to  the  refined  and  raw  suffar  and  mo* 
lasMB  oaed,  it  wifl  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  1852  amounted  to  400,178 
tons ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  29  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
Whilst  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdomi  in 
1844,  was  but  4,130,000  cwt,  the  amount  had  risen  in  1852  to  upwards  of 
8,000,000  cwt. 

Sugar  unrefined,  entered  for  home  consumption : 


Years. 

Colonial  raw. 

Foreign  raw. 

ToUl. 

1848 

Cwt. 
5,936,355 
5,424,248 
5,201,206 

5,872,288 
6,241,581 

Cwt. 
1,225,866 

498,038 

911,115 
1,383,286 

687,269 

Cwt. 
6,162,221 
5,922,386 

1849 

1850.. 

6,112,321 
6,255,574 
6,928,650 

1851 

1852 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  following  quantities  of  refined  sugar  and 
molasses,  entered  for  home  consumption  : 


Years. 

Refined  sugar 
and  candy. 

Mohamm. 

l-otal. 

1848 

Cwt. 

46,292 

75,392 

116,744 

338,734 

274,781 

Cwt. 
637,050 
812,330 
917,588 
773,035 
799,942 

Cwt. 
683,342 

887,722 

1849 

1850 

1,034,362 

1851 • 

1,111,769 

1852 

1,074,723 

The  quantity  of  sugar  refined  by  our  bonded  refiners,  and  exported,  is  shown 
by  the  following  figiu^.  The  increase  in  1851  was  one-fourth  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year : 

Cwt. 

1848 248,702 

1849 222,900 

1850 209,148 

1851 „ 258,563 

1852 214,299 

The  following  were  the  imports  of  sugar  into  Great  Britain  in  1848  and  1851» 
respectively,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  supplies  were  derived  : 


1848. 

1851. 

West  Indies 

Tons. 
121,600 
43,600 
65,200 
11,000 
76,900 

TVhm. 
153,300 
50,000 

Mauritius 

Ffif^  Tndieff.. ...»,....,..  .x ..  a,  ,..*,..»  **. 

78,286 
20,850 

Java  and  Manilla 

Havana,  Porto  Rioo,  and  Brazil •  •  • . 

76,526 

318,900 

378,962 
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The  production  of  sugar  in  the  last  four  years  may  be  stated  comparatively  as 
follows : 


Countries. 


1849. 


4850. 


1851. 


1832. 


CANB   8U0AR. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Brazil 

United  States 

The  West  Indies : 

1.  French  Colonies 

2.  Danish.. ..do.. 

3.  Dutch do.. 

4.  British ...  .do  •  • 

The  East  Indies 

Mauritius 

Java ••.•• 

Manilla  •  •  • .« 


Tons. 
220,000 

43,600 
106,000 

98,200 

56,300 
7,900 
13,800 
142,200 
70,403 
50,782 
90,000 
20,000 


Torn, 
250,000 

48,200 
103,000 
120,400 

47,200 
5,000 
14,200 
129,200 
67,300 
57,800 
89,900 
20,000 


Tons, 
252,000 

49,500 
113,000 
103,200 

50,000 
6,000 
15,000 
148,000 
66,000 
55,500 
99,347 
20,000 


Tom. 
320,000 

50,000 
100,000 
110,000 

50,000 
5,000 

20,000 
140,000 

60,000 

65,000 
104,542 

20,000 


919,182 


952,200 


977,547 


1,044,522 


BEET  ROOT  tUOAR. 

France 

Belgium 

^ZouVerein 

Russia 

Austria 

Cane  sugar  •••. 
.    Total 


38,000 

5,000 

33,000 

13,000 

6,500 


61,000 
6,000 
38,000 
14,000 
10,000 


75,000 
8,000 
49,000 
15,000 
15,000 


EitimaUd, 
60,000 
9,000 
50,000 
16,000 
18,000 


95,000 
919,182 


129,000 
952,200 


162,000 
977,547 


1,014,682 


1,081,200 


1,139,547 


153,000 
1,044,542 


1,197,542 


The  price  of  sugar  has,  however,  fallen  considerably,  and  like  many  other 
things— com,  and  cotton,  and  tea— has  been  lower  for  a  long  period  than  ever 
was  Known  befi>re. 


Avtragt  price  per  London  Gazette. 

Tear  ending  July  5— 

British  West  India. 

MauriUus. 

1842 

375. 

34 

34 

31 

35 

32 

24 

24 

25 

27 

27 

Orf. 
7 
9 
3 
3 
11 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

1843 

33a.  lOii. 

1844 

34      7 

1845 

1846 

30      3 
34      2 

1847 

32      1 

1848 

23      3 

1849 

24      0 

1850 

28      8 

1851 

26      9 

Half-year  ending  January  5, 1852 

26      9 

Thus,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  fall  in  the  price  has  been  very  considerable 
since  1845,  and  that  in  1849  and  1850  the  price  of  sugar  was  about  lOs.  per  cwt, 
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|Or  nearly  one-third  lees  than  in  1838.  The  planters  complain  of  the  &\l  of  price ; 
and  the  onl^  aaeetion  in  dispute  is  whether  the  fall  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duties.  Now  the  reduction  of  duties  subsequent  to  1846  and  to 
1851,  was,  on  brown  Muscovado  sugar,  from  13s.  to  10s.,  or  3s. ;  and  on  foreign, 
iSrom  2l5.  Id.  to  16s.  4d.,  or  5s.  3d.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  consumption,  and  the  price,  as  of  almost  all  articles,  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  certainly  not 
reduced  in  a  much  greater  degree,  had  there  not  been  other  causes  at  work  to  re- 
duce the  price,  ^tween  1846  and  1851  freight  from  the  Mauritius  fell  from 
d4  Is.  8d.  to  ^  13s.  9d.,  or  35  per  cent. ;  and  that  reduction  of  price  was  not 
made  firom  the  planar.  In  the  interval,  too,  great  improvements  were  made  in 
the  manu&cture  of  sugar  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  article  was  produced  cheaper, 
it  could  be  sold  cheaper,  without  any  loss  to  him. 

I  shall  now  take  a  separate  review  of  the  capabilities  and  progress  of  the  leading 
ir  producing  countries. 

Voduetion  in  the  United  Stales.— Sugar  cultivation,  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest.  The  demand  is  rapidly  advancing.  Its  production 
m  tne  State  of  Lowsiana,  to  which  it  is  there  pnncipally  confined,  is  a  source  of 
much  wealth.  In  1840,  the  number  of  slaves  employ^  in  sugar  culture  was 
149,890,  and  the  product  119,947  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each;  besides 
600,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Last  year  the  crop  exceeded  240,000  hogsheads,  ~ 
worth  12,000,000  of  dollars.  The  capital  now  employed  is  75,000,000  of^dollars. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  American  tariff  has  greatly  increased  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  From  1816  to  1850  this  increase  was  from 
15,000  hogsheads  to  250,000  hogsheads. 

In  1843,  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  700  plantations,  525  in  operation,  producing 
about  90,000  hogsheads.  In  1844,  the  number  of  hogsheads  was  191,324,  and  of 
pounds,  204,913,000 ;  but  this  was  exclusive  of  the  molasses,  rated  at  9,000,000 
gallons.  In  1845  there  were  in  Louisiana  2,077  sugar  pUntations,  in  25  parishes ; 
1,240  sugar  houses,  630  steam  power,  610  working  horse  power ;  and  the  yield  of 
mmr  was  186,650  hogsheads,  or  207,337,000  pounds. 

The  introduction  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Florida,  Texas,  CaUfornia,  and  Louisi- 
ana, probably  dates  back  to  Uieir  earliest  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  or  French. 
It  was  not  cultivated  in  the  latter,  however,  as  a  staple  product  before  the  year 
1751,  when  it  was  introduced,  with  several  negroes,  by  the  Jesuits,  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. They  commenced  a  small  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
just  above  the  old  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  year  following,  others  cultivated 
the  plant  and  made  some  rude  attempts  at  the  manu&cture  of  sugar.  In  1758, 
M.  Dnbreuil  established  a  sugar  estate  on  a  large  scale,  and  erected  the  first  sugar 
mill  in  Louisiana,  in  what  is  now  the  lower  iMirt  of  New  Orleans.  His  success 
was  followed  bjr  other  plantations,  and  in  the  year  1765  there  was  sugar  enough 
manufactured  for  home  consumption  ;  and  in  1770,  sugar  had  become  one  of  tne 
staple  products  of  the  colony.  Soon  afler  the  revolution  a  large  number  of  enter- 
prising adventurers  emigrated  from  the  United  States  to  Lower  Louisiana,  where, 
among  other  obiects  of  industry,  they  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  by 
the  year  1803  tnere  were  no  less  than  eighty-one  sugar  estates  on  the  delta  alone. 
Since  that  period,  while  the  production  of  cane  sugar  has  been  annually  increasing 
at  the  soutn,  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  has  been  extending  in  the  north  and 


Hitherto,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  consumed  in  the  United  States  has 
exceeded  the  quantities  produced— consequently  there  has  been  no  direct  occasion 
for  their  exportation.  In  the  year  1815  it  was  estimated  that  the  sugar  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  amounted  to  10,000,000  pounds. 

According  to  the  cenuus  of  1840,  the  amount  of  cane  and  maple  sugar  produced 
in  the  United  SUtes  was  155,100,089  pounds,  of  which  119,947,720  pounds  were 
raised  in  Louisiana.  By  the  census  of  1850,  the  cane  sugar  made  in  the  United 
Stotes  was  247,581,000  pounds,  besides  12,700,606  gallons  of  motosses;  maple 
sugar,  34,249,886  pounds,  showing  an  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  126,730,077 
pounds. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  produced  in  Texas,  centres  in  the  State  of  Louisianar— where  the 
cane  is  now  cultivated  and  worked  into  sugar  in  twenty-fbur  parishes.  The  ex- 
tent of  sugar  lands  available  in  those  parishes  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
eonsumption  of  the  United  States.  Sugar  cultivation  was  carried  on  in  Louisiana 
to  a  small  extent  before  its  cession  to  the  United  States.    In  1818  the  crop  had 
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reached  25,000  bogrsheads.  In  1834- '35  it  was  110,000  hogsheads,  and  in  1844-'4S 
204,913  hc^^eads.  E!ach  hogshead  areraging  1,000  pounds  net,  and  yielding 
from  45  to  50  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  number  of  sugar  estates  in  operation  in  1830  was  600.  The  manual  power 
employed  on  these  plantations  was  36,091  slaTes,  282  steam-engines,  and  4/QS 
horse  power.  The  capital  invested  beinfr  ertimated  at  50,000,000  dollars.  In 
1644  the  estates  had  increased  to  762,  employing  50,670  slaves,  46iB  steam-engines, 

354  horse  power. 

The  crop  of  1849-'50  was  247,923  hhds.  of  1,000  lbs.,  which,  at  an  average  of 
3|  cents,  amounted  to  nearly  9|  million  dollars.  The  quantity  of  molasses  pro- 
duced was  more  tUan  12  million  gallons,  worth,  at  20  oents  the  gallon,  about 
2,400,000  dollars,  givimr  a  total  value  of  close  upon  12  million  dollars,  or  an 
average  to  each  of  the  1,455  working  sugar  houses  of  8,148  dollars. 

The  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  in  1850,  shortened  the  crop 
near  20,000  hhds.,  and  was  felt  m  subsequent  years.     Since  1846,  not  lees  than 

355  sugar  mills  and  engines  have  been  erected  in  this  State.  The  sugar  crop 
of  1851- '52  was  236,547  hhds.,  produced  by  1,474  suffar  houses,  914  of  whieb 
were  worked  by  steam,  and  the  rest  by  horse-power.  Texas  raises  about  8,000 
to  10,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  Florida  and  Geoigia  smaller  quantities. 

In  the  year  ending  December,  1851,  there  were  taken  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  about  132,832  tons  of  cane  sugar,  of  which  120,599  were  foreira 
imported.  The  quantity  consumed  in  1850  was  104,071  tons,  of  which  65,089 
was  foreign. 

Production  in  Cuba. — ^The  average  yearly  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  has  been, 
in  the  five  years  from  1846  to  1850,  18,690,560  arrobas,  equal  to  467,261,500  lbs., 
or  292,031  hhds.  of  1,600  lbs.  weight.  The  crop  of  1851  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
one  and  a-half  million  arrobas,  equal  to  about  335,937  West  India  hhds.  Thus, 
the  increase  from  1836  to  1841,  has  been  as  29  per  cent. ;  ftom  1841  to  1846,  as 
25  per  cent. ;  and  fr^om  1846  to  1851,  as  45  per  cent.  A  portion  of  sugar  is  also 
smuggled  out,  to  evade  the  export  duty,  and  by  some  this  is  set  down  as  high  as 
a  fourth  of  the  foregoing  amounts. 

In  the  three  years  ending  1841,  the  exports  of  the  whole  island  were  2,227,624 
boxes ;  in  the  three  years  ending  1844,  2,716,319  boxes ;  in  the  three  years  ending 
with  1847,  2,805,530  boxes. 

Between  1839  and  1847,  the  exports  had  risen  fVom  500,000  to  1,000,000  boxes. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  shipped  fh>m  the  leading  port  of  Havana, 
to  diflerent  countries : 

Countries.  Sugar  boxes  of  about  400  lbs.  each. 

1850.  1851. 

Spain 81,267  101,762 

United  States. 146,672  199,204 

England 25,697  46,615 

Cowes  and  a  market 221,385  270,010 

The  Baltic 45,085  81,866 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 29,271  33,165 

Holland 23,242  26,828 

Belgium 62,849  29,814 

France 44,947  46,517 

Trieste  and  Venice 38,627  14,832 

Italy 2,856  5,243 

Other  places. ^ 13,888  16,601 

Boxes 743,249        872,457 

Our  West  India  possessions  have,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of  labor 
and  available  capital  to  introduce  various  scientific  improvements,  somewhat 
retrograded  in  the  production  of  sugar ;  which,  from  tne  low  prioe  ruling  the 
past  year  or  two,  has  not  been  found  a  remunerative  staple. 

The  two  large  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  may  be  fairly  compared  as  to 
their  production  of  sugar.  From  1804  to  1808,  Jamaica  exported,  on  the  ave- 
rage, annually,  135,331  hhds.,  and  from  1844  to  1848,  it  had  decreased  to  41,873 
hhds.  The  exports  from  the  single  port  of  Havana,  which  in  the  first  named 
period  were  165,690  boxes,  rose  during  the  latter  period  to  635,185  boxes ;  so 
that  the  shipments  of  sugar  from  Jamaica,  which  were  in  1804  to  1808  double 
those  of  Havana — in  the  period  firom  1844  to  1848,  were  five  times  less! 
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Cuba  will  be  able  to  wiUnUnd  the  crisif  of  the  bw  price  of  sugars  better  Uian 
the  enumcipated  British  colonies,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  will  find,  in  its  present  prosperity,  a  power  of  resistance  that  no  longer 
exists  in  the  British  sugar-growing  colonies. 

2.  Because  it  enjoys  in  the  Spanish  markets  a  protection  for  at  least  16,955 
ions  of  its  su^^ar,  or  about  eight-tenths  of  its  total  exportation. 

d.  Because  it  has  secured  a  very  strong  position  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Slates ;  and  both  from  its  proximity  to,  and  its  commercial  relations  with  that 
country,  as  also  from  the  better  quality  of  its  sugar,  will  command  the  sale  of  at 
least  33,500  tons,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  its  total  production. 

4.  Because  in  1854,  after  the  duties  shall  have  been  equalized,  it  will  be 
coaUed  to  undersell  the  British  article  in  its  own  market. 

5.  Because,  not  being  an  exclusively  sugar-ffrowing  colony,  as  are  almost  all 
British  West  India  islands,  it  may  sufier  from  Uie  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  sugar  market,  but  cannot  be  entirely  ruined,  owing  to  its  having  command- 
ing resources,  and  many  other  valuable  staples— cofiee,  copper,  cotton,  &c. 

6.  Because,  by  improving  its  agriculture  and  introducing  useful  machinery, 
railroads,  &c.,  for  which  it  nas  large  available  capital,  it  can  produce  sugar  at  a 
diminished  cost. 

7.  And  lastly,  because  the  proprietors  have  conHmiow  labor  at  command, 
until  slavery  be  abolished— of  which  there  seems  no  present  prospect,  llie  slave 
population  numbers  about  350,000,  and  the  free  colored  population  about  90,000. 

The  consumption  of  sugar,  during  1847,  very  singularly  tallied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  British  colonies  that  year--4>eing  exactly  289,000  tons ;  but,  as 
50,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  were  consumed,  an  accumulation  of  British  planta- 
tion sugar  necessarily  remained  on  hand. 

The  production  of  the  French  colonies  was  100,000  tons,  of  which  France 
received  nine-tenths. 

In  1836,  Jamaica  made  1,136,554  cwt.  of  sugar.  In  1840,  its  produce  had 
fiillen  off  to  545,600  cwt.;  but  in  the  same  years,  Porto  Rico  had  increased  its 
sugar  crop,  firom  498,000  cwt.,  to  1,000,000  cwt.  In  1837,  Cuba  made  9,060,058 
arrobas  of  sugar,  equal  to  132,765  hhds. ;  in  1841,  it  had  increased  to  139,000 
hhds.  The  larsest  cropj^wn  in  the  West  Indies,  since  1838,  was  that  of  1847, 
which  amounted  to  159  ,wO  tons. 

The  annexed  returns  of  the  sugar  crops  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  for  a  series 
of  years,  may  be  interesting : 

Sugar  crops  qfthe  island  qf  Barbadoes,  from  1827  to  1846  and  1851 . 


1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 


1790.... 
1791.... 
1792.... 
1793.... 
1794..,. 
1795.... 
1796.... 
1797.... 
1798.... 
1799.... 
1800.... 
1801.... 
1802.... 
1803.... 
1804.... 
1805.... 
1806.... 
1807.... 
iCNJd.  •  •  • 


18,109  hhds. 

28,533  " 

23,486  " 

26,360  " 

28,174  " 

19,761  " 

28,099  " 


1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 


28,710  hhds. 

25,371  " 

26,358  " 

31,670  " 

33,058  " 

28,213  " 

13,589  " 


1841.... 
1842.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 
1846. . . . 
1851.... 


17,801  hhds. 

21,607 

24,587 

23,147 

24,767 

21,936 

48,000 


Sugar  crops  of  the  island  qfJamaica,  from  1790  to  1851. 


91,131  hhds. 

91,020  « 
<i 

82',i36  '" 

97,124  «• 

95,372  " 

96,460  " 

85,109  " 

95,858  " 

110,646  " 

105,584  •• 

139,036  •♦ 

140,113  " 

115,496  •* 

112,163  " 

150,352  " 

146,601  «♦ 

135,203  «* 

132,333  " 


1809.... 
1810.... 
1811.... 
1812.... 
1813..., 
1814.... 
1815.... 
1816.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
1819.... 
1820.... 
1821.... 
1822.... 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 


114,630  hhds. 

112.208  " 
138,292  " 
113,173  " 
109,158  *• 
104,558  " 

127.209  " 
100,382  «* 
123,766  ♦' 
121,758  «' 
116,382  " 
122,922  ** 
119,560  ** 

94,515  ** 

101,271  " 

106,009  ** 

72,090  *» 

106,712  " 

87,399  ** 


1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.... 

1833.... 

1834.... 

1835.... 

1836.... 

1837.... 

1838.... 

1839.... 

1840.... 

1841.... 

1842.... 

1843.... 

1844.... 

1845.... 

1851.... 


•  101,575  hhds. 
.  97,893 
.  100,205 
.  94,381 
.  98,686 
.  85,161 
.  84,756 

77,970 

67,094 

61,505 

69,613 

49,243 

33,066 

34,491 

50,295 

44,169 

34,444 

47,926 

41,678 
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The  average  of  the  five  yean  ending  1851,  being  the  first  five  of  free  trade, 
showt  an  annual  export  firom  Jamaica  of4l,678  hhda. 

The  quantity  of  unrefined  sugar  imported  from  the  British  West  Indiesand 
Guiana  in  a  series  of  years  since  the  emancipation,  is  shown  by  the  following 
abstract: 


Owt8.  Owti. 

Sugar.  Ifolaaaes. 

1831 4,103,800  323,306 

1832 3,773,456  553,663 

1833 3,646,205  686,794 

1834 3,843,976  650,366 

1835 3,524,209  507,495 

1836 3,601,791  526,535 

1837 3,306,775  575,657 

1838 3,520,676  638,007 

1839 2,824,372  474,307 

1840, 2,214,764  424,141 


Cwts.  Owta. 

Sugar.  Molaasefl. 

1841 2,lS,218  430,221 

1842 2,508,725  471,759 

1843 2,509,701  605,632 

1844 2,451,063  579,458 

1845 2,853,995  491,083 

1846 2,147,347  477,623 

1847 3,199,814  531,171 

1848 2,794,987  385,484 

1849 2,839,888  605,487 

1850 2,586,429  470,187 


Mauritius. — ^In  the  year  1813  the  exports  of  sugar  fi-om  this  island  were  but 
549,465  lbs.,  and  increasing  gradually  to  128,476,547  lbs.  in  1849,  or  two-hun- 
dred fold  in  the  thirty-six  years. 

The  eauahzation  of  the  duties  in  1825,  and  the  admission  of  Mauritius  sugars 
into  England  on  the  same  footin|r  as  those  from  the  West  Indies,  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  sugar  trade  of  Mauritius,  and  advancing  it  to  its  preient  remaxk- 
able  success.  Notwithstanding  its  immense  crops,  scarcely  more  than  three-fifVhs 
of  the  island  is  yet  xmder  cmtivation  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  and 
abundant  supply  of  labor,  and  much  improved  machinerv  has  been  introduced. 
The  planters  first  commenced  introducinsr  coolies  in  1835,  and  were  for  some  time 
restricted  to  the  single  port  of  Calcutta  tor  their  supply. 

The  recent  advices  from  Mauritius  furnish  some  interesting  information  regard- 
ing the  progress  making  in  the  sugar  production  of  that  colony.  In  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  it  is  stated  that  by  the  introduction  of  guano  upon 
several  estates  in  the  interior,  the  production  has  been  very  lu-gely  increased  ;  out 
as  the  value  and  economv  of  manure  has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  estimated, 
its  introduction  has  not  been  so  general  as  could  be  desired.  The  importance  of 
f^ee  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  Uie  estates  has  now  become  fuUy  appreciated  by 
the  planters ;  it  being  found  that  an  eaual  amount  of  work  can  be  obtained  by 
this  means  fVom  a  less  number  of  hanas,  and  that  at  lower  rates  of  wa^  than 
were  current  in  previous  years,  the  average  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Years. 

Number  of  coolies 

Aggregate  amount 

Average  wages  per 
head  per  week. 

employed. 

of  wages  paid 

per  week. 

£, 

s.        d. 

1846 

47,733 

33,484 

14        0 

1847 

48,314 

35,338 

14        9 

1848 

41,777 

26,627 

12       9 

1849 

45,384 

27,625 

12       2 

1850 

47,912 

31,664 

12       3 

1851 

42,275 

27,832 

12       2 

In  1826,  to  make  from  25  to  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  it  required  30,000 
laborers,  (slaves;)  at  the  present  time, with  less  than  45,(K)0  (from  which  number 
fblly  5,000  must  be  deducted  as  absent  ftom  work  from  various  causes,}  135,000,000 
lbs.  are  produced,  or  about  five  times  the  quantitv  under  slavery.  The  coolies 
are  found  to  be  an  intelligent  race,  who  have  become  inured  to  the  work 
required,  and  by  whose  lam>r  this  small  isUnd  can  produce  the  fifth  part  of  the 
^nsumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  &nd  that  with  only  about  70,000  acre* 
under  cane  cultivation.    About  10,000  male  immigrants,  introduced  since  1843, 
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are  not  now  working  under  engagement^  but  are  following  other  occupations, 
and  thus  become  permanent  consumen.  Some  cultiFate  land  on  a  small  scale 
on  their  own  account,  but  very  few  plant  canes,  as  it  requires  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  months  before  they  obtain  any  return  for  their  labor ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant &ct  established  by  this  and  other  official  statements  is,  that  only  a  small 
number  of  immigrants  leave  the  colony  at  the  expiration  of  their  industrial  resi- 
dence. In  the  manu&cture  of  su^r  from  the  cane,  considerable  improvement 
has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  new  methodi  of  boiling  ana  grinding. 
The  vacuum  pan  and  the  system  of  Wetsell  are  all  tending  to  economize  the 
cost  of  production,  and  to  save  that  loss  which  for  yeara  amounted,  in  grinding 
alone,  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The  planters  begin  to  find 
that  they  can  increase  the  value  of  their  sugar  30  to  40  per  cent,  by  these 
improvements,  and  that  their  future  prosperity  depends  upon  carrying  them  out. 
Unfortunately,  however,  here,  as  in  numy  other  of  our  colonies,  a  very  lam 
number  of  planters  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  improved  machinery  and  manufacture,  or  bv  improved  cultivation, 
and  still  struggie  on  under  the  old  system  of  waste  and  negligence,  which  can 
only  result  in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  their  propertv. 

In  1^,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  in  operation  in  Mauritius,  were  49  worked 
by  water  power,  50  by  cattle  or  horses,  and  22  by  steam— total  111  ;  in  1836,  this 
number  had  increased  to  186,  viz. :  64  moved  by  water  power,  10  by  horse,  and 
112  by  steam.  In  1839,  the  number  was  211,  of  which  138  were  worked  by 
steam  power — 70,292  acres  were  then  under  cultivation  with  sujrar.  There  are 
now  about  490  sugar  estates,  whereof  only  231  have  mills — 42  are  worked  by 
water  power,  the  rest  by  steam. 

The  annual  Mauritius  crops,  as  exported,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  as 
follows.  The  shipments  frequently  extend  beyond  a  year ;  hence  a  discrepancy 
sometimes  between  the  year's  crop  and  the  year's  export : 

Ton0. 

1842-.'43 24,400 

1843-'44 28,600 

1844-'45 37,600 

1845-'46 49,100 

184fr-'47 64,100 

1847-'48 59,021 

1848-'49 50,78a 

1849-'50 51,811 

1850-'51 55,000 

1851- '52 65,080 

Besides  its  exports  to  Great  Britain,  Mauritius  ships  large  quantities  of  sugar 
to  the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia. 

Its  local  consumption  is  moreover  set  down  at  about  2,500  tons. 

The  progressive  increase  in  its  exports  is  marked  by  the  following  return  of 
imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  island  : 

Owt. 


Cwt. 

1826 93,723 

1827 186,782 

1828 204,344 

1829 361,325 

1830 297,958 

1831 485,710 

1832 517,553 

1833 521,904 

1834 516,077 

1835 553,891 

1836 558,237 

1837 497,302 

1838 537,455 


1839 604,671 

1840 690,294 

1841 545,356 

1842 716,009 

1843 696,652 

1844 545,415 

1845 - 716,173 

1846 845,197 

1847 1,193,571 

1848 886,184 

1849 893,524 

1850 ^ 1,003,29ft 

1851 999,337 


East  h%die$. — Sugar  is  a  very  old  and  extensive  cultivation  in  India.  It  would 
probably  be  within  the  mark,  to  estimate  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  at  a 
million  of  tons.  An  official  return  diows  that  the  <^uantity  of  susar  carried  on 
one  road  of  the  interior,  for  provincial  consumption,  is  about  equal  to  the  whole 
quantity  shipped  from  Calcutta^-eome  50,000  or  60,000  tons. 
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India  ii  &it  beoomiiig  a  gnat  fucar  producing  conntTT)  althoajrh  its  prodnce 
and  prooetses  of  manofiictnf  are  rude  and  imperfect.  The  coolies  who  retum 
ftom  time  to  time  to  the  Indian  ports,  bring  with  them  much  acquired  knowledge 
and  experience  from  the  Mauritius. 

In  1825,  the  import  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  was  but  146,000  cwt.,  and 
it  fluctuated  ffreatly  in  succMding  years,  beinff  occanonallj  as  low  as  76|M 
cwt.  In  1837  the  quantity  impelled  was  just  douUe  what  it  was  in  1827.  In 
1841,  it  had  reached  as  high  as  14239,738  cwt.,  and  subsequently  kept  steady  for 
a  few  years  at  1,100,000  cwt.,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  averaged  1,400,060 
cwt. 

Jana, — ^Attention  has  been  withdrawn,  in  a  great  measure,  from  sumr  cultivation 
in  Java,  owing  to  coffee  being  found  a  more  remunerative  staple.  The  f<dlowing 
figures  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  its  exports  of  sugar : 


Cwt. 

1826 23,565 

1827 38,357 

1828 31,301 

1829 91,227 

1830 129,300 

1831 144,077 

1832 292,705 

1833 151,128 

1834 443,911 

1835.. 523,162 

1836 607,536 

1837 820,063 


Owt. 

1838 873,056 

1839 999,895 

1840 1,231,135 

1841 1,252,047 

1842 1,105,856 

1843 1,162,211 

1844 1,260,790 

1845 1,812,500 

1848 1,798,612 

1850 1,797,874 

1851 1,987,957 

1852 -•..  2,090,845 


In  1840,  we  imported  from  Java  75,533  cwt.;  in  1841,  87,342  cwt.;  in  1842, 
24,922  cwt.;  in  1843,  35,161  cwt.;  and  in  1844,  about  72,000  cwt.;  but  most  of 
this  was  only  sent  to  Cowes,  for  orders,  to  be  transhipped  to  the  continent. 


lANAGEIENT  OP  NEGROES. 

As  the  proper  management  of  our  negroes  is  a  subiect  not  second  in  importance 
to  any  discussed  in  your  columns,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  if,  in  giving 
my  views,  I  enter  somewhat  into  detail.  That  on  some  points  I  shall  be  foona 
to  differ  in  opinion  fit>m  some  of  ygur  readers  and  correspondents,  is  to  be 
expected.  I  shall  not,  however,  object  to  any  one's  expressing  his  dissent,  pro- 
vioed  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness. 

Our  first  obligation  is  undoubtedly  to  supply  them  with  suitable  fi>od  and 
clothing.  Here  the  question  arises,  What  is  sufficient  food? — ^for,  as  there  is  a 
difference  in  practice,  there  must  be  also  in  opinion,  among  owners.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  allow  each  hand  that  labors,  whether  man,  woman,  or 
child,  (for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over,  who  is  healthy,  and  growing 
rapidly,  will  eat  quite  as  much  as  a  full-grown  man  or  woman,)  3|  pounds  of 
bacon,  if  middling,  or  4  pounds  if  shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread  at  will — or,  if 
allowanced  in  this  also,  a  peck  of  meal  is  usually  thought  sufficient ;  with  plenty 
of  vegetables,  this  allowance  is  auite  sufficient ;  but  if  confined  to  meat  and 
bread,  negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and  a  half  of  meal  per  week. 

As  I  live  on  the  form,  and  occasionally  inspect  the  cooking  for  the  negroes,  I 
see  that  they  have  enough,  but  nothing  to  waste ;  and  I  speak  fi^om  personal 
observation  when  I  state  that,  if  without  vegetables,  they  will  eat  this  qt*antity. 

With  very  little  trouble  we  can  always,  during  spring  and  summer,  faiave 
plenty  of  cabbage,  kale  or  mustard  for  greens ;  also  squashes,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
beans ;  in  fall  a^  winter,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  and  peas.  I  bcdieve 
there  is  no  labor  devoted  to  a  provision  crop  that  pays  equal  to  that  bestowed  on 
a  plain  kitchen  garden.  As  there  is  no  vegetable  of  which  negroes  are  more 
fbnd  than  of  the  common  field  pea,  it  is  well  to  save  enough  of  them  in  the  foil 
to  have  them  frequently  during  the  spring  and  summer.  They  are  very  nutri- 
tious, and  if  cooked  petfeetly  d<mef  and  well  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  are  quite 
healthy.  If  occasionally  a  little  molasses  be  added  to  the  allowance,  the  cost 
will  be  but  a  trifle,  while  the  negro  will  esteem  it  as  a  great  luxury.  As  most 
persons  feel  a  great  reluctance  at  paying  out  money  for  little  luxuries  for  negroes, 
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i  would  0U^gMt  the  propriety  of  sowId^  a  small  patch  of  wheat  for  their  benefit. 
The  time  and  labor  will  never  be  miseed.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
ffiving  out  the  allowance  to  their  negroes  once  a  week,  and  requiring  them  to  do 
their  own  cooking.  This  plan  is  objectionable  on  various  accounts.  Unless 
better  provided  for  taking  care  of  their  provisions  than  is  common  among  negroes,, 
flome  will  steal  the  meat  from  others,  and  the  loser  is  compelled  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  to  live  on  bread,  or  the  master  must  give  him  an  additional  allow- 
ance. The  master  cannot  expect  full  work  from  one  who  is  but  partially  fed ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  ffive  the  loser  an  additional  supply,  the 
negroes  soon  learn  to  impose  upon  his  kindness,  by  bein£  intentionally  careless, 
or  bv  trading  off  their  meat  and  pretending  it  has  been  stolen.  Another  objection 
is,  tnat  some  are  improvident,  and  will  get  through  with  their  whole  allowance 
of  meat  before  the  week  is  gone,  and,  consequently,  are  a  part  of  their  time 
without  any. 

To  making  the  negroes  do  their  own  cooking  the  objections  are  still  more 
weighty.  It  encroaches  upon  the  rest  they  should  have,  both  at  noon  and  at 
night.  The  cooking,  being  done  in  a  hurry,  is  badly  done ;  being  usually  bumt- 
outside  while  it  is  raw  within;  and,  consequently,   is  unhealmy*    However 


abundant  may  be  the  supply  of  vegetables,  the  hands  have  no  time  to  cook  them, 
and  consequently  are  badly  fed,  and  have  not  the  strength  to  do  as  much  labor  as 
they  could  otherwise  perform  with  comfort. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  to  weigh  out  a  certain  amount  of  meat  for 
each  day,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  to  the  cook  every  morning,  to  be  boiled  for 
dinner,  and  with  it  are  cooked  as  many  vegetables  and  as  much  bread  as  the 
negroes  will  eat ;  all  of  which  is  usually  divided  among  them  by  the  foreman. 
In  the  evening,.enough  is  cooked  for  both  supper  and  breakfast ;  so  that  by  the 
time  we  are  done  feeding  stock  supper  is  ready,  and  the  hands  have  only  to  eat 
and  they  are  readjr  for  bwi.  When  the  nights  are  long,  the  meat  for  supper  and 
breakfast  is  sometimes  divided  without  cooking.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
negroes,  during  spring  and  summer,  usually  get  plenty  of  milk  once  a  day. 
During  fall  and  wmter  the  quantity  of  milk  is  more  limited,  and  what  molasses 
thev  gey  they  are  made  to  win  by  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  negro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving  of  time.  If  there  bo  but  ten  hands, 
and  these  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which  is  employed  in  cooking' 
their  dinner,  for  all  purposes  of  rest,  that  hour  had  as  well  be  spent  in  ploughiifg 
or  hoeing,  and  would  be  equal  to  ten  hours  work  of  one  hand ;  whereas  the  lourtu 
of  tnat  time  would  be  sufficient  for  one  to  cook  for  all.  As  there  are  usually  a 
number  of  negro  children  to  take  care  of,  the  cook  can  attend  to  these,  and  see 
that  the  nurses  do  their  duty.  I  would  add  that,  besides  occasional  inspection, 
it  is  made  obligatory  on  the  overseer  frequently  to  examine  the  cooking  and  see 
that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  lean  meat  is  more 
nutritious  than  fat.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fiict  that  the  nu)re  exhausting 
the  labor,  the  fatter  the  meat  which  the  negro's  appetite  craved  and  it  agrees 
well  with  him.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  think  experi- 
ence is  opposed  to  your  correspondent's  theory. 

As  to  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  a  year  of  every  day  clothes  will  not  keep  a 
negro  decent,  and  many  of  them  require  more.  Children,  particularly  boys,  ar« 
worse  than  grown  persons  on  their  clothes,  and,  consequently,  require  more  of 
them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  boy,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
decently  clothed  with  less  than  four  suits  a  year ;  nor  would  that  answer  if  some 
of  the  women  were  not  compelled  to  do  their  mending.  It  is  also  important  that 
Bremen  who  work  out  should,  in  addition  to  their  usual  clothing,  have  a  change 
of  drawers  for  winter. 

As  no  article  of  water  proof,  suitable  for  an  outer  garment,  and  sufficiently 
cheap  for  plantation  use,  is  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  the  writer  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  having  for  each  hand  a  long  apron  with  sleeves,  made  of  cotton  osna- 
burgs  and  coated  with  well  boiled  linseed  oil.  In  the  fall,  when  picking  cotton, 
this  apron  may  be  worn  early  in  the  morning  until  the  dew  dries  off,  then  laid 
aside.  By  nuikinff  it  sufficiently  loose  across  the  breast,  it  can  be  used  as  an  over 
coat  at  any  time  that  the  negro  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  rain. 

Patching  may  be  done  by  the  women  on  wet  days,  when  they  are  compelled 
to  be  in  the  house.  Or  when  a  breeding  woman  gets  too  heavy  to  go  to  the  field. 
she  may  be  made  to  do  a  general  patching  for  all  the  hands. 
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In  fumifihing  negrroes  with  bed  clothes  it  is  folly  to  buy  the  commoa  bI&]ik«U, 
such  as  sell  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  They  have  but  little  warmth 
or  durability.  One  that  will  cost  double  the  money  will  do  more  than  four  times 
the  service. 

Besides  whole  clothes,  negroes  should  have  clean  clothes ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  they  should  have  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  do  their  washing.  As  it  is 
not  convenient  for  all  hands  to  wash  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  divided  into 
companies,  and  a  certain  evening  assigned  to  each  company.  Those  whose  time 
it  is  to  wash  should  be  let  off  from  Uie  field  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  hands, 
and  on  that  ui^rht  should  be  free  from  all  attention  to  feeding  stock.  The  rule 
works  equal ;  tor  those  who  Luve  to  do  extra  feeding  on  one  night  are  in  their 
turn  exempt.  It  should,  however,  be  an  invariable  rme  not  to  allow  any  of  them 
to  wash  on  Saturday  night,  for  they  will  be  dirty  on  the  Sabbath,  and  render  as 
an  excuse  that  their  clothes  arc  wet.  On  some  large  plantations,  it  is  the  daily 
business  of  one  hand  to  wasli  and  mend  for  tlie  rest. 

In  building  houses  for  negroes  it  is  important  to  set  them  well  up,  (say  2|  or  3 
feet  from  tlic  ground  to  the  sills,)  so  as  to  be  conveniently  swept  underneath. 
When  thus  elevated,  if  there  should  be  any  filth  under  them,  the  master  or  over- 
seer in  passing  can  see  it  and  have  it  removed.  The  houses  should  be  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  it  looks  best  to  have  them  of 
uniform  size  and  appearance ;  16  by  18  feet  is  a  convenient  size  for  a  small  family. 
If  there  be  many  children  in  a  family,  a  larger  house  will  be  necessary. 

Many  persons,  in  building  negro  houses,  in  order  to  ffet  clay  convenient  for 
filling  the  hearth  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  hole  under  the  floor.  As  such  excava- 
tions uniformly  become  a  common  receptacle  for  filth,  which  generates  disease, 
they  should,  by  no  means,  be  allowed.  In  soils  where  the  clay  will  make  brick, 
the  saving  of  fuel,  and  the  greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a  matter  of 
economy  to  build  brick  chimneys.  In  all  cases,  the  chimneys  sliould  be  extended 
fully  two  feet  above  the  roof,  that  there  may  be  less  danger  m  discharging  sparks. 
They  are  also  less  liable  to  smoke.  In  consequence  of  negro  houses  being  but 
one  story  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  renders  them  very  liable  to  smoke 
from  currents  of  wind  driving  down  the  flue.  This  may  be  effectually  prevented 
by  the  following  simple  precaution :  Around  the  top  of  the  chimney  throw  out  a 
base  some  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  draw  in  the 
cap  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty  decrees  with  the  horizon,  until  true  with 
the  flue.  No  matter  in  what  direction  tne  wind  blows,  on  striking  this  inclined 
plane  the  current  will  glance  upwards  and  pass  the  chimney,  without  the  poesi- 
oility  of  blowing  it  down.  On  page  454  of  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
for  1844,  will  be  found  plates  illustrative  of  my  meaning.  The  wings  of  the 
angles,  as  explained  in  the  report,  are,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the  remedy  is 
effectual  without  them,  though  they  evidently  increase  the  draught.  A  coat  of 
whitewash,  inside  and  out,  every  summer,  adds  very  much  to  the  neat  and  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is  also,  by  its  cleansing  and  purifying 
efiect,  conduciv«  to  health.  The  cost  is  almost  nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  good 
lime  will  whitewash  a  dozen  common  sized  negro  houses,  and  any  negro  can  put 
it  on. 

If  there  be  not  natural  shades  sufficient  to  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  a  row 
of  mulberries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit  the  owner's  fiincy,  should,  by  all 
means,  be  planted  in  front,  and  so  as  to  protect  the  houses  on  the  south  and 
southwest. 

The  negroes  should  be  required  to  keep  their  houses  and  yards  clean  ;  and  in 
case  of  nefflect  should  receive  such  punishment  as  will  be  likely  to  insure  more 
cleanly  habits  in  future. 

In  no  case  should  two  families  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  house.  The 
crowding  a  number  into  one  house  is  unhealthy.  It  breeds  contention ;  is  de- 
structive of  deUcacy  of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  immorality  between  the  sexes. 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where  there  are  a  number  of  negroes,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  properly  located  water  closets.  These 
may  contribute  an  income  much  greater  than  their  cost,  by  enabling  the  owner 
to  prepare  poudrette ;  while  they  serve  the  much  more  important  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating feelings  of  deUcacy. 

There  should,  at  all  times,  be  plenty  of  wood  hauled.  Surely  no  man  of  any 
pretensions  to  humanity  would  require  a  neg^o,  afler  having  done  a  heavy  day  a 
work,  to  toil  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  a  load  of  wood  before  he  can  have  a 
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fire.  An  economical  wav  of  supplying  them  with  wood  is  to  haul  logs  instead  of 
small  wood.  This  may  be  most  conveniently  done  with  a  cart  and  pair  of  hooks, 
such  as  are  used  for  hauling  stocks  to  a  saw-mill.  Such  hooks  will  oflen  come  in 
use,  and  the  greater  convenience  and  expedition  of  hooks  instead  of  a  chain  will 
soon  save  more  time  than  will  pay  for  them. 

The  master  should  never  establish  any  regulation  among  his  slaves  until  he  is 
fully  convinced  of  its  propriety  and  equity.  Being  thus  convinced,  and  having 
issued  his  orders,  implicit  obedience  should  be  required  and  rigidly  enforced. 
Firmness  of  manner,  and  promptness  to  enforce  obedience,  will  save  much  trou- 
ble, and  be  the  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  much  whipping.  The  negro 
should  feel  that  his  master  is  his  lawgiver  and  judge  ;  and  yet  is  his  protector 
and  friend,  but  so  far  above  him,  as  never  to  be  approached  save  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  That  where  he  has  iust  cause,  he  may,  with  due  deference, 
approach  his  master  and  lay  before  him  nis  troubles  and  complaints  ;  but  not  on 
fiuse  pretexts  or  trivial  occasions.  If  the  master  be  a  tyrant,  nis  negroes  may  be 
so  much  embarrassed  by  his  presence  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  work  pro- 
perly when  he  is  near. 

It  is  expected  that  servants  should  rise  early  enough  to  be  at  work  by  the  time 
it  is  light.  In  sections  of  country  that  are  sicklv,  it  will  be  found  conductive  to 
health  in  the  &11  to  make  the  hands  eat  their  break&st  before  going  into  the  dew. 
In  winter,  as  the  days  are  short  and  niffhts  long,  it  will  be  no  encroachment  upon 
their  necessary  rest  to  make  them  eat  hreakfast  before  daylight.  One  properlv 
taken  care  of,  and  supplied  with  good  tools,  is  certainly  able  to  do  more  work 
than  under  other  circumstances.  While  at  work  they  should  be  brisk.  If  one  is 
called  to  you,  or  sent  from  you,  and  he  does  not  move  briskly,  chastise  him  at 
once.  If  this  does  not  answer,  repeat  the  dose  and  double  the  quantity.  When 
at  work  I  have  no  objection  to  their  whistling  or  singing  some  lively  tune,  but  no 
drawling  tunes  are  allowed  in  the  field,  for  their  motions  are  almost  certain  to 
keep  time  with  the  music. 

In  winter  a  hand  may  be  exposed  all  day,  but  not  so  in  summer.  In  the  first 
of  the  spring  a  hand  need  not  be  allowed  any  more  time  at  noon  than  is  sufficient 
to  eat.  As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  a  longer  rest  is  necessary.  In  May, 
from  one  and  a-half  to  two  hours  ;  in  June,  two  and  a-half ;  in  July  and  August, 
three  hours  rest  at  noon.  If  the  day  is  unusuallv  sultry,  a  longer  time  is  better. 
When  the  weather  is  oppressive,  it  is  best  for  all  hands  to  take  a  nap  at  noon.  It 
is  refireshing,  and  they  are  better  able  to  stand  pressing  the  balance  of  the  day. 
Hands,  by  being  kept  out  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  of  the  day,  have  better 
health,  and  can  do  more  work  through  the  season  than  those  who  take  what  they 
call  a  good  steady  gait,  and  work  regularly  from  morning  till  night.  They  will 
certaimy  last  much  longer.  ^ 

If  the  com  for  feeding  is  in  the  shuck,  the  huskinc^  should  be  done  at  noon  ; 
and  all  corn  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  bo  shelled  at  noon,  that  as  the 
niffhts  are  short  the  hands  may  be  ready  for  bed  at  any  early  hour. 

If  water  be  not  convenient  m  the  field  where  the  hands  are  at  work,  instead  of 
having  it  broujgrht  from  a  distance  in  buckets,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried  full  of  water  to  some  convenient  place, 
and  let  a  small  boy  or  girl,  witli  a  bucket,  supply  the  hands  from  the  barrel. 
Some  persons  make  each  ne?ro  carry  a  jug  or  large  gourd  full  of  water  to  the 
field  every  morning,  and  this  nas  to  serve  for  the  day. 

During  fall  and  winter,  hands  may  be  made  to  pack  at  night  what  cotton  has 
been  ginned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  bo  required  to  spin  what  little  roping 
will  TO  necessary  for  plough  lines,  and  to  make  some  heavy  bed  quilts  for  them- 
selves.   Besides  this  there  is  very  little  that  can  properly  be  done  of  niffhts. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on  a  farm  is  to  see  that  the  nands  get 
plenty  of  sleep.  They  are  thougntless,  and,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  sit  up  late 
of  nights.  Some  of  tnem  will  be  up  at  all  hours,  and  others,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  will  sit  on  a  stool  or  chair  and  nod  or  sleep  till  morning.  By  half  past  nine 
or  ten  o'clock,  all  hands  should  be  in  bed,  and  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  where 
a  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child,  if  any  one  is  caught  out  of  bod  afler  that 
hour,  they  should  be  pimished. 

A  large-sized  cow  bell  that  could  be  heard  two  miles,  and  would  not  cost  more 
than  three  or  four  dollars,  would  serve  not  only  as  a  signal  for  bed  time,  but  also 
for  getting  up  of  a  morning,  for  ceasing  work  at  noon  and  resuming  it  afler  din- 
ner.    Where  tlie  distance  to  be  heard  is  not  great,  a  common  bar  of  cast  steel. 
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hung  up  by  passing  a  wire  through  one  end,  may  be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and 
will  answer  m  place  of  a  bell. 

Most  persons  allow  their  negroes  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  of  their  own.  For 
a  number  of  reasons  the  plan  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them 
from  working  their  crops  on  Sabbaths.  The^  labor  at  nights  when  they  should 
be  at  rest.  There  is  no  saving  more  than  to  give  them  the  same  amount,  for  like 
all  other  animals  he  is  only  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  labor  without 
mjury.  To  this  point  he  may  oe  worked  at  his  regular  task,  and  any  labor  be- 
yond this  is  an  injury  to  both  master  and  slave.  They  will  pilfer  to  add  to  what 
com  or  cotton  they  may  have  made.  If  they  sell  their  crop  and  trade  for  them- 
selves they  are  apt  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  good  portion  of  their  labor.  They  will 
have  many  tilings  in  their  possession  under  color  of  purchase  which  we  know  not 
whether  tney  obtained  honestly.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  best  to  place  temptation 
out  of  their  reach.  We  have  all  their  time  and  service,  and  can  surely  anord  to 
furnish  them  with  such  things  as  they  ought  to  have.  Let  us  spend  on  them  in 
extra  presents  as  much  as  their  crop  (if  they  had  one)  would  yield.  By  this 
means  we  may  keep  them  from  whiskey  and  supply  them  with  articles  of  service 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  would  get  if  allowed  to  trade  for  themselves, 
while  we  avoid  the  objections  above  stated. 

Believing  that  the  strolhng  about  of  negroes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  during  what 
are  called  Christmas  holidays,  is  productive  of  much  evil,  the  writer  ha^  set  his 
fiice  against  the  custom.  Christmas  is  observed  as  a  sacred  festival.  On  that 
day  as  good  a  dinner  as  the  plantation  will  afibrd  is  served  fer  the  negroes,  and 
they  all  sit  down  to  a  common  table,  but  the  next  day  we  go  to  work.  From 
considerations  both  of  morality  and  needful  rest  and  recreation  to  the  negro,  I 
much  prefer  a  week  in  July,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  to  giving  three  days  at 
Christmas. 

On  small  farms,  where  there  are  very  few  negroes,  it  may  be  proper  to  allow 
them  to  visit  to  a  limited  extent,  but  on  large  plantations  there  can  be  no  want  of 
society,  and  consequently  no  excuse  for  visiting  except  among  themselves.  If  al- 
lowed to  run  about,  they  will  rarely  ever  take  wives  at  home.  The  men  wish  an 
excuse  for  absence,  that  under  pretext  of  being  at  their  wife's  house  they  may 
run  about  all  over  the  neighborhood.  Let  it  be  a  settled  principle  that  men  and 
their  wives  must  live  together.  That  if  they  cannot  be  suited  at  home  they  must 
live  single,  and  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty.  If  a  master  has  a  servant  and 
no  suitable  one  of  the  sex  for  a  companion,  he  nad  better  give  an  extra  price  for 
such  an  one  as  he  would  be  willing^  to  marry,  than  to  have  one  man  ovniing  the 
husband  and  another  the  wife.  U  frequently  happens  where  husband  and  wife 
belon&[  to  different  persons  that  one  owner  sells  out  and  wishes  to  move.  Neither 
is  willing  to  part  with  the  servant,  or  if  one  will  consent,  tiie  other  is  not  able  to 
buy  ;  consequently,  the  husband  and  wife  must  part.  This  is  a  sore  evil,  surely 
much  greater  than  restricting  to  the  plantation  in  making  a  selection. 

In  the  infliction  of  punishment,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
is  correction.  If  the  negro  is  humble  and  appears  duly  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  conduct,  a  very  moderate  chastisement  will  answer  better  than  a  severe 
one.  If,  however,  he  is  stubborn  or  impertinent,  or  perseveres  in  what  you  know 
to  be  a  falsehood,  a  slight  punishment  wmII  only  make  bad  worse.  The  negro 
should,  however,  see  from  your  cool,  yet  determined  manner,  that  it  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  your  excited  temper,  but  of  his  fault,  and  for  his  correction  that  he 
is  punished.  As  a  genbral  principle  the  legal  maxim  that  **  it  is  better  ninety 
and  nine  guilty  persons  should  escape  than  one  innocent  ^ould  suffer,"  is  cor- 
rect. It,  however,  has  its  exceptions.  If,  for  instance,  the  negroes  take  to  kill- 
ing your  pigs  or  stealing  your  chickens  and  eggs,  and  you  cannot  ascertain  who 
are  guilty,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  whole  "  crowd  "  on  half  allowance  of 
meat  for  a  few  days  and  the  evil  will  end.  This  remedy  is  better  than  a  perpetual 
fuss  and  suspicion  on  all. 

In  the  intercourse  of  negroes  among  themselves,  no  quarrelling  nor  opprobrious 
epithets,  no  swearing  nor  obscene  language,  should  ever  be  allowed.  Children 
should  be  required  to  be  respectful  to  those  who  are  grown,  more  especially  to  the 
old,  and  the  strong  should  never  be  allowed  to  impose  on  the  weak.  Men  should 
be  taught  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  abuse  or  impose  on  the  weaker  sex,  and  if  a  man 
should  so  far  forget  and  disgrace  himself  as  to  strike  a  woman,  the  women  should 
he  made  to  give  him  the  hickory  and  ride  him  on  a  rail.  The  wife,  however, 
should  never  be  required  to  strike  her  husband,  for  fear  of  its  unhappy  influences 
over  their  future  respect  for  and  kindness  to  each  other. 
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The  negroes  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  about  over  the  neighborhood  ;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  church,  when  it  is  within  convenient  distance. 
Where  there  are  pious  nezroea  on  a  plantation  who  are  so  disposed,  thej  should 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  hold  prayer  meetings  among  themselves ;  and  when 
the  number  is  too  great  to  be  accommodated  in  one  or  the  neffro  houses,  they 
^ould  have  a  separate  building  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  Where  it  can  fate 
done,  the  services  of  a  minister  should  be  procured  for  their  special  business.  By 
having  the  appointments  for  preaching  at  noon,  during  summer,  and  at  night 
during  winter,  the  preacher  could  consult  his  own  convenience  as  to  the  day  of 
the  week,  without,  in  the  least,  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the  farm. 

A  word  to  those  who  think  and  care  but  little  about  their  own  soul  or  the  soul 
of  the  negro,  and  yet  desire  a  good  reputation  for  their  children.  Children  are 
fond  of  the  company  of  negroes,  not  only  because  the  deference  shown  them 
makes  them  ieel  perfectly  at  ease,  but  the  subjects  of  conversation  are  on  a  level 
with  their  capacity  ;  wmle  the  simple  tales,  and  the  witch  and  ffhost  stories  so 
common  among  negroes,  excite  the  youn?  imagination  and  enlist  uie  feelings.  If 
in  tiiia  assocociation  the  child  becomes  nimiliar  with  indelicate,  vulvar,  and  las- 
civious manners  and  conversation,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  which  lasts  for  years — perhaps  for  life.  Could  we,  in  all  cases,  trace 
effects  to  their  real  causes,  I  doubt  not  but  many  youn£  men  and  women  of  re- 
spectable parentage  and  bright  prospects,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  their 
earthly  hopes,  have  been  led  to  tne  fatal  step  by  the  seeds  of^  corruption  which, 
in  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  were  sown  in  their  hearts  by  the  indelicate 
and  lascivious  manners  and  conversation  of  their  father's  negroes.  If  this  opi- 
nion be  correct,  an  effort  to  cherish  and  cultivate  the  feelings  and  habits  of  deli- 
cacy and  morality  among  our  negroes  is  forcibly  urjred  upon  us  by  a  regard  for 
the  respectability  of  our  children,  to  say  nothing  or  the  prospects  of  both  child 
and  servant  in  another  world,  and  of  our  own  responsibility  when  the  great  Mas- 
ter shall  require  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

I  have  given  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  an  outline  of  my  own  management.  If  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  point  out  a  more  excellent  way,  he  will  benefit  your 
readers,  and  much  oblige  your  friend. 

AGRICOLA. 


BEAR  GRASS  OF  FLORIDA. 

Washington,  July  19,  1855. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth 
the  facts  respecting  the  bear  grass  of  Florida. 

Tou  are  aware  that  for  many  years  I  have  labored  to  bring  this  plant  into  prac- 
tical use  in  connexion  with  you  aud  other  eentlemon  of  your  State.  I  have  now 
the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  it  bids  fair  soon  to  be  realized  to  some  extent 
through  a  scientific  ^ntleman  from  Philadelpliia,  who  is  now  in  your  State  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  enterprise  on  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John's 
and  IncUan  river. 

The  above  gentleman,  Dr.  Swarbe,  has  been  experimenting  for  several  months 
on  various  plants  to  produce  ''papier-mache.*'  Through  my  friend,  the  Hon. 
Tlios.  B.  Florence,  of^the  House  of  Representatives,  I  directed  his  attention  to 
'  the  bear  grass  of  Florida,  samples  of  which,  prepared  in  Florida,  were  forwarded 
to  him,  and  which  proved  so  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  he  intended,  that  he 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  article  and  determined  to  visit  the  State.  He  took  his  leave 
of  me  last  May  for  tliat  purpose,  and,  after  examination,  found  the  article  so 
satisfactory  that  he  returned  to  Phihidelphia  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  his  enterprise,  the  necessary  funds  bein^  raised  in  Philadelphia 
through  a  stock  company.  He  parted  with  me  on  the  4tn  of  July  last  for  Florida 
to  put  in  operation  his  works  located  on  Indian  river. 

The  sainples  that  he  exhibited  to  me  showed  a  perfect  article  for  the  use  of 
cordage.  He  also  represented  that  the  cordage  manufacturers  of  the  east  invari- 
ably approve  of  it  for  their  purposes.  He  designs  using  the  largest  leaves  for 
naval  purposes  and  the  refuse  for  "papier-mache."  He  further  informs  me  that 
the  manumcturers  have  engaged  all  ne  can  prepare  in  several  months.  '  As  the 
plant  CTOWS  spontaneous  in  great  abundance,  ne  can  produce  hundreds  of  tons  of 
both  for  the  cordage  and  paper  manufacturers. 
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Dr.  Swarbe  promised,  when  parting,  to  address  me,  giving  the  progress  he  wis 
making.  As  lam  not  in  possession  of  that  information,  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  elapsed  to  obtain  his  report,  I  am  compelled  to  limit 
my  remarks  on  this  important  subject.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  state  that 
Senator  Mallorj  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of  a 
kindred  article,  the  **arguva  plant,"  which  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  at 
Key  West,  and  which  produces  a  good  article  for  cordage,  and  is  already  in  such 
demand  as  is  likely  to  consume  all  that  can  be  produced  in  many  years. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  several  machinists  at  Philadelphia,  New  ^ 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  a  machine  to  convert  ^ 
this  plant  into  hemp.  These  gentlemen  have  entered  upon  the  experiment  with 
mucn  spirit  and  zeal.  Senator  Mallory  having  had  the  arguva  leaves  forwarded 
to  New  York,  I  have  advised  the  macninists  of  that  fact,  with  an  order  to  them 
for  the  leaves,  and  in  a  reasonable  time  I  expect  to  receive  a  report  that  one  or 
more  have  succeeded  in  making  a  machine  adapted  to  the  object. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  both  these  plants,  arguva  and  bear  grass,  are  des- 
tined to  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  your  State. 

I  should  have  mentioned  above  that  Dr.  Swarbe  designs  settling  a  colony  of 
Germans  in  Florida  to  &cilitate  his  operations. 

Hoping  that  this  may  prove  interesting,  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  ^  DAVID  MYERLE. 

Hon.  David  t.  Yulee. 


BBEABSTVFFS-THE  CROPS  OF  THE  PfiESENT  TEAR. 

Laboratory  of  State  Chemist,  Baltimore,  •August  8,  1855. 

Gentlemen  :  In  a  communication  to  your  paper  some  time  since  1  expressed 
the  opinion,  derived  from  my  own  personal  observation  and  {jrom  a  larffe  corres- 
pondence, that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  present  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  last 
year.  One  of  the  morning  oapers  (the  American)  doubted  the  correctness  of  my 
opinion  and  the  accuracy  or  the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  appealed  to 
the  coming  harvest  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  my  opinion. 

The  harvest  is  now  ended,  and  we  have  statements  as  to  its  product  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  What  do  these  sav,  when  collated  ana  compared  with 
each  other?  That  we  have  an  extra  crop :  By  no  means ;  only  that  we  have  a 
full  crop  of  wheat  of  fine  qualitvto  meet  the  demand  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  wheat  crop  has  been  inferior  in  quantity  to  that 
of  the  last  year,  in  other  parts  it  has  exceeded  that  quantity,  but  in  many  parts 
where  large  crops  have  been  made  they  have  been  injured  by  the  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rains  succeeding  the  harvest. 

Compare,  then,  the  present  quantitv  of  wheat  on  hand  with  that  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  We  have  not  more  of  new  wheat  at  this  time  than  we  had  last 
year.  1^hen  there  was  a  large  stock  of  old  wheat  on  hand  ;  now  there  is  scarcely 
any.  This  plainly  shows  a  deficit,  then,  as  to  this  year  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
for  consumption.  What  is  the  latest  news  of  the  wheat  crops  from  Ekigland? 
By  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  July  21st  (and  here  let  me  say  that  the  reports  for 
this  paper  are  collated  from  reliable  correspondents  in  every  JUstrict  in  England) 
I  have  the  following  :  **  There  can  be  little  doubt,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  (the  wheat 
crop)  will  prove  considerably  short  of  last  year.  **  It  at  any  rate  cannot  supply  the 
home  demand.  There  can  be  no  importations  from  the  Baltic,  none  firom  the 
Black  Sea.  Food  must  be  sent  to  the  armies  and  navies  there — ^with  what  ]o« 
and  waste  we  all  know.  One-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  would  feed  the 
same  population  at  home  as  is  now  consumed  in  the  Crimea. 

From  all  of  these  facts,  then,  there  must  be  a  foreign  demand  for  our  wheat, 
and  we  have  a  less  quantity  to  meet  that  demand  and  our  wants  than  we  had 
at  this  time  last  year.  In  the  face  qf  alt  this  prices  mrtst  be  maintained  at  a  Mgk 
Jigure.  It  may  suit  the  views  of  the  speculators  and  monopolists  to  cry  out  nm 
large  crops!  abundant  crops!  tremendous  crops!  bring  down  the  price  of  wheat ; 
and  when  they  have  purchased  change  their  tune,  sing  out  **  great  scarcity  of 
breadstufis!'*  obtain  tlie  highest  prices  and  make  fortunes  on  the  labor  of  honest 
industry.  But  if  the  producer  will  attend  to  his  own  interest  he  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  any  artifice  of  the  purchaser  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat.  The  com 
crop — and  indeed  all  of  the  crops  which  depend  for  their  growth  on  this  season — 
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bidi  fair  to  be  very  larve,  being  benefited  by  the  drought  of  the  last  year,  as  I 
explained  in  the  <*Stur '  a  few  weeks  since  ;  bat  this  will  not  materially  make  up 
for  the  deficit  in  our  wheat  crop,  as  com  is  mostly  converted  into  pork  and  beef, 
or  fed  to  horses,  moles,  &c.,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  our  population  it  is  but 
Tery  httle  used  as  a  breadstuff. 

I  furnish  you,  Mr.  Editor,  with  the  aboye  conclusions,  which,  afler  mature  de- 
liberation, 1  have  arrived  at.  When  1  wrote  before,  as  to  the  wheat  crop,  I  was 
threatened  by  anonymous  letters  from  **  meddling  in  what  did  not  concern  me,'' 
and  likely  I  shall  give  offence  to  some  by  the  awve.  This  to  me  is  a  matter  of 
the  least  consequence.  The  consciousness  of  an  honest  discharge  of  my  duty  is 
all  the  reward  that  I  seek,  and,  as  to  threats  for  doing  that  duty,  I  hold'tliem  in 
no  sort  of  valuation.  There  has  been  and  is  now  an  associated  persistent  effort 
to  lessen  the  price  of  wheat,  by  exaggerated  statements  as  to  its  quantity,  and  I 
feel  fully  justified  in  pUicing  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  facts  in  relation  to  it 
before  the  agricultural  community.  I  have  carefully  soug..t  out  all  means  of 
reliable  information,  and  the  conclusions  founded  on  it  are  at  your  disposal. 
Very  truly,  &c.,  JAMES  HIGGINS, 
State  Jigricvltural  Chemist* 

Comments  on  the  above  Letter, 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question  discussed  in 
the  fore^ing  communication,  we  copy  the  subjoined  opposite  views,  presented  in 
the  Baltimore  Patriot : 

'*  We  gave  on  Thursday  an  article  from  Professor  James  Higgins,  dated  *  Lab- 
oratory (»  the  State  Chemist,  Exchange  Building,  Baltimore.'  As  this  commu- 
nication came  to  us  in  an  official  and  authentic  shape,  and  as  the  articles  of  Pro- 
fessor Higgins,  holding  the  position  he  does  relative  to  agricultural  pursuits,  must 
always  attract  general  interest,  we  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance,  not  only 
for  publication,  but  comment.  It  is  presumable,  at  least,  that  he  has  given  the 
subject  much  careful,  unbiassed  attention,  that  his  position  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  ample,  and  his  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  must  give  hi  A 
many  advantages.  Hence  the  importance  that  is  likely  to  be  attributed  to  what 
he  says.  We  always  gladly  welcome  the  Profe8w>r  to  our  columns.  He  writes, 
or  ought  to,  upon  subjects  in  which  the  ffreat  substantial  agricultural  community 
have  an  abiding  interest  Saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
endorsing  all  Uiat  may  appear  over  his  signature.  *  Doctors  disagree,'  so  do 
chemists— occasionally  editors.  This  is  a  prerogative  of  ours,  also,  and  in  the 
best  nature  imaginable,  with  perfect  honesty  of  purpose,  we  beg  leave  not  only 
to  dissent  from,  but  challenge  some  of  the  doctor *s  positions. 

'*  He  sets  out  with  the  broad  assertion  that  we  now  have  accounts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  that  there  is  no  extra^  but  a  full  crop  of  fine  aualitv  ;  that 
great  damage  has  been  done  to  wheat  by  recent  rains  ;  and  yet  it  is  all  sufficiently 
gathered  to  show  that  this  year's  yield  is  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  lasi. 
These  remarks  he  does  not  confine  to  Maryland,  which  we  supposed  was  under 
his  more  immediate  supervision,  but  to  the  whole  country.  Ojxt  friend  appears 
to  deal  wholly  in  generaJities,  or  random  observations  of  a  few,  probably  inte- 
rested, who  have  communicated  with  him  by  letter.  Dates,  time,  places,  par- 
ticulais,  and  substantial,  argumentative  facts  are  left  out  of  the  question.  He 
infers,  probably,  that  because  a  few  croakers  in  Maryland  may  have  depreciated 
the  present  wheat  crop,  it  must  be  so  ;  and  that  prices,  consequently,  are  bound 
to  rule  high,  that  a  foreign  demand  must  continue,  causing  large  exports. 

*'  We  hold  that  our  own  sources  of  information  are  fully  equal  to,  if  not  sur- 
passing, those  of  the  State  chemist.  We  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  letters 
fix>m  ul  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  peruse  innumerable  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  pubUshed  in  almost  every  township  and  county  of  each  State  of  the 
Union.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  penetrated,  these  letters  and  papers,  with 
an  occasional  exception,  represent  the  wheat  crop  as  abundant ;  in  some  States— 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  New  York  and  Indiana,  as 
unusually  large  ;  whilst  in  all  of  these  grain-growing  States  last  year,  and 
throughout  the  entire  country,  it  was  unusually  small.  It  is  absurd,  almost 
ridiculous,  for  any  one  at  present  to  attempt  even  an  approachable  estimate  of 
the  grain  crop.  The  nearest  approximation  sinks  into  conjecture,  founded  upon 
general  practical  observation,  and  this  we  have  in  accumulative  testimony  favor- 
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iog  an  abandant  supply  of  saperior  quality.  As,  there&re,  supply  aud  demand 
in  all  tidngB  regulate  the  intrinsic  equivalent  of  every  article,  so  must  it  be  with 
grain. 

"  Com,  by  the  Professor's  own  admission,  is  in  unprecedented  abundance  ;  and 
if  he  has  ever  travelled  in  the  South,  or  through  the  eastern  section  of  Maryland, 
he  will  find  that  other  animals  than  hogs  are  lond  of  it.  The  potato  crop  is  in 
like  manner  immense,  besides  every  other  vegetable  and  fruit  requisite  to  sustain 
life.  These  must  of  necessity  be  cbeap,  and  therefore  the  lar^  wheat  crop  can 
only  command  rates  commensurate  with  the  prices  of  these  suitable  and  c6nven- 
ient  substitutes.  If  com  is  cheap,  pork  will  be  low ;  and  if  meat  is  had  at  reduced 
rates,  other  things  must  seek  a  comparative  level.  These  things,  like  the  immu- 
table laws  of  trade,  regulate  themselves. 

**  That  there  will  be  a  large  foreign  demand  is  mere  assumption.  The  war  in 
Europe  has  existed  nearly  two  years,  and  at  this  present  time  neither  flour  nor 
grain  can  be  safely  exported  there.  The  people  engaged  in  this  war,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  were  unproductive.  Thev  had  to  be  fed  before  it  commenced,  and 
must  be  aher  it  ends.  There  are  still  enough  left  to  fill  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  fair  promises  are  given  of  good  crops  abroad.  Much,  of  course,  depmds 
upon  fiiture  exigencies. 

**  We  have  seen  several  recent  estimates  of  the  present  wheat  crop,  prepared 
doubtless  with  considerable  care  and  from  the  best  attainable  data.  The  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  puts  it  down  at  some  sixty-five  millions  of  bushels 
more  than  last  year,  and  thinks  this  a  moderate  estimate.  The  Cincinnati  Priee 
Current,  evidently  wrong  in  its  data,  as  it  makes  the  crop  of  Maryland  far  below 
that  of  last  year,  which  all  well  informed  persons  know  is  not  the  case,  shows  a 
surplus  in  all  the  States  of  about  twenty  millions  of  bushels.  General  observa- 
tion, the  same  means  of  information  upon  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  rely,  with 
Umost  unerring  certainty,  foretold  an  unusually  light  yield  in  our  State  last 
year.  Upon  the  same  hypothesis  or  concurring  problematic  testimony,  no  one 
can  pretend  to  deny  that  the  present  crop  is  not  greatly  larger.  What  every 
body^xcopting  our  friend,  Professor  Hiffffins,  and  a  few  others — says  must  have 
some  reasonable  foundation  in  truth.  It  an  overwhelming  majority  cry  out 
Marge  crops!'  'abundant  crops!'  Mmmense  crops!'  as  the  Professor  admits,  there 
is  some  cause  for  it  beyond  mere  speculative  motives. 

**  We  would  suggest  to  Professor  Higgins  that  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
jrrain,  as  of  other  commodities,  are  not  all  identical  in  the  same  interest.  One 
day  we  find  a  large  buyer  endeavoring  to  buoy  the  market ;  the  next,  his  poKcy 
is  to  depress  it ;  and  so  it  goes  alternately  year  in  and  year  out.  It  would  be  un- 
generous, therefore,  for  agriculturists  or  producers  to  censure  consumers  for  wish- 
ing to  obtain  an  indispensable  article  at  a  moderate  price.  The  fairest  game  is 
that  at  which  two  can  play.  Whilst  we  cheerfully  Empathize  with  the  fanner, 
and  arc  glad  at  all  times  to  see  him  prosper,  yet  there  is  a  largely  preponderating 
class,  mere  consumers,  less  independent — laborers,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
mechanics,  including  State  chemists  and  other  professional  men — whose  well- 
being  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  Speculators  would  not  be  very  severely  censured 
if,  by  concerted  action,  they  accommodate  prices  of  such  articles  as  are  requisite 
in  sustaining  animal  life  to  the  wants  and  means  of  these  people.  But,  as  we 
have  before  said,  there  are  two  interests,  diametrically  opposite,  in  the  sci«ice 
or  art  of  speculation,  which  check  each  other,  and  generallv  effect  a  tolerably 
fair  balance.    We  need,  therefore,  apprehend  little  danger  on  this  score. 

*<  Supply  and  demand  are  the  great  regulators.  There  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
very  large,  abundant  supply  of  wheat,  whilst  that  of  com  and  oats  is  beyond  all 
precedent.  Rye  is  also  plentiful.  Potatoes  are  ten-fbld.  The  earth  teems  with 
fruit  and  vegetation  of  every  kind.  With  these  cattle  can  be  fed  ;  meats  must 
become  cheaper,  and  a  general  tendency  will  be  towards  reduced  prices ;  one 
affects  the  otner,  and  all  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  are  grati- 
fied, in  contemplating  this  subject,  to  see  so  many  evidences  of  future  abundance, 
ease,  and  prosperity. 

**  We  entertain  no  fears  for  the  farmer,  believing  he  can  foresee  coming  events 
with  as  keen  an  eye  as  otliers,  and  will  sell  bis  pr^uce  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  dictate  what  he  shall  do,  nor  to  impose  uncalled  for  Mvice. 
We  believe  there  is  any  immense  crop,  and  those  who  obtain  even  wesefU  jtrices 
for  their  grain  and  other  produce  will  lose  nothing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
well. 
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WHAT   IS   TIOflfiHT   OF   THB   KBTIBW   BY   ITS   SDfiSCBIBBBS    ANB 

THE  PBESS. 

We  have  not  oflon  referred  to  this  subject,  though  it  will  no  doubt  be  of 
interest  to  the  friends  of  the  work.  Should  time  and  space  admit,  we  may  here- 
after give  a  few  evidences  fronv  our  correspondence  aud  exchanges.  We  select 
a  few  items  at  random,  which  are  of  latest  dates.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  sub- 
scribers do  not  pay  unwillingly — at  least  the  larger  part  of  them ;  would  that 
there  were  no  exceptions. 

From  the  Aew  Orleans  Crescent, — The  Review  should  have  an  extended  circu- 
lation all  over  the  South  and  the  Union.  It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  world 
of  magazine  literature,  and  ranks  with  tlie  proudest  and  most  useful. 

From  the  Aew  Orleans  Picayune. — The  periodical,  we  perceive,  has  been 
materially  increased  in  size,  and  is  furnished  with  a  proportionally  increased 
variety  of  matter.  The  articles  in  this  number  are  all  of  them  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  south,  and  cannot  but  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  all  classes. 
Of  the  style  in  which  they  are  treated,  it  is  unnecessarv  for  us  to  say  more  than 
that  it  is  of  the  same  clearness  and  instructiveness  whicn  have  raised  the  periodi- 
cal to  its  present  reputation. 

From  tne  Aew  Orleans  Delta, — ^Whilst  this  magazine  prosentB  in  a  strong  light 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  south,  it  numife&ts  a  laudable  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  by  keeping  our  planters  duly  informed  of  the 
progress  and  improvements  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  We  may  mention  that 
there  are  five  different  heads  of  the  articles  in  this  number,  all  of  which  are  very 
ably  handled,  as  indications  of  the  judgment  and  tact  with  which  the  selections  of 
the  Review  are  made.  These  various  topics  are  made  the  texts  for  a  larffe  fUnd 
of  useful  information  and  of  many  wise  and  valuable  suggestions,  whicn  every 
southern  gentleman  is  interested  in  readinp^  and  carefully  digesting. 

From  a  planter  in  Tensas  Parish,  Louisiana. — I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
prompt  response  of  so  many  of  your  subscribers  to  your  call  for  funds.  Tour 
loumal  I  esteem  invaluable  to  the  southern  planter ;  and  I  hope  your  subscription 
list  may  be  greatly  extended. 

From  a  pMnter  in  Beati^t  district.  South  Carolina. — ^Your  several  reminders  of 
my  indebtedness  to  ^our  Review  I  believe  have  all  been  received;  and  I  can  only 
plead  ffuiltyto  the  implied  charge  of  great  negligence  towards  vour  useful  and 
well  conducted  periodical.  I  do  not  know  that  i  can  better  make  amends  than  * 
by  sending  you  a  gear's  subscription  in  advance  of  the  charge  you  have  now 
against  me :  you  will  therefore  please  receive  an  order  on  Charleston  for  j^l5. 

From  a  planter  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. — As  long  as  I  live  you  may  consider  me 
a  subscriber  to  your  Review.  I  must  have  it ;  and  I  hope  always  to  be  punctual, 
for  never  was  a  laborer  more  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  south  should  feel  a  pride 
in  sustaining  such  a  friend  to  her  dearest  interests  as  De  Bow's  Review  has  been 
and  is. 

From  a  planter  in  Colleton  district.  South  Carolina. — Enclosed  you  will  find  ten 
dollars,  the  amount  due  for  subscription  to  your  valuable  perodical.  1  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  my  negligence  in  delaying  a  remittance  to  this  time.  Tour 
account  was  received  with  the  last  number,  and  I  had  brought  it  up  in  order  to 
forward  you  the  money  from  this  post  office,  where  your  last  communication 
reached  me  this  evening. 

FVom  a  planter  in  Virginia. — ^I  assure  you  I  would  not  do  without  your  valuakle 
Review  for  double  the  charge. 

From  a  planter  in  Perry  county,  Georgia. — I  feel  mortified  at  the  idea  that  after 

fou  have  imparted  to  me  so  much  instruction  and  gratification  in  your  Review, 
should  have  requited  your  labors  so  poorly  as  to  withhold  your  does,  and 
subject  you  to  the  trouble  of  addressing  me  by  letter.  With  me  it  has  been 
notning  out  negligence,  and  I  feel  ashameici  of  it.  I  ask  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  promise  to  do  better  for  the  future.  Permit  me  to  make  a  solitary  sugges- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Review.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  could  contribute  as 
much  to  the  ulterior  benefit  and  enlightenment  of  your  subscribers  by  an  article 
or  articles,  from  your  own  pen  or  from  some  of  your  able  and  experienced 
contributors,  upon  the  application  of  geolo^  to  agriculture.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Republic,  in  the  ^nate  of  our  last  Legislature,  I 
reported  upon  the  memorial  of  the    cotton-planting    States,    requesting   the 
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'  'Empire  State  of  the  South  "  to  organize  a  geological  department.  Yon  can't 
even  imagine  the  humiliation  I  felt,  as  a  native  Georgian,  proud  of  his  State  and 
of  her  greatness,  that  she  should  hare  been  politefy  requested  by  her  sisters  (I 
might  say  daughters,  to  perform  a  duty  to  herself  which  she  had  blindly  omitted 
f  or  naif  a  century.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  my  report  at  hand  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  it  to  you.  The  report  was  rejected  by  that  (^position  whicn 
ignorance  uways  makes  to  scientific  advancement.  Science,  in  this  inftancc, 
adopting  the  elegant  lan^age  of  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  *'  Decline  of  Science  in 
England,*'  *'  was  opposed  because  she  was  virtuous,  dishonored  because  she  was 
weak.*'  I  assure  you  in  conclusion,  that  you  have  not  among  your  numerous 
subscribers  one  who  feels  more  sensibly  the  merits  of  ^our  work,  or  desires 
more  earnestly  its  continued  success  and  increased  prosperity. 

From  a  planter  in  Jilabama, — The  ten  dollars  are  herewith  sent,  and  I  hope  in 
the  future  not  to  forcret  my  obligations  as  a  southern  man  and  a  patriot  to  stand 
by  you  in  your  lauds^^le  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  sunny  but  down- 
trodden south. 

From  a  merchant  qfBx^alo,  ?Cew  York. — ^Tours  of  the  2(Hh  ultimo  was  received 
to-day.  Enclosed  I  send  you  fifteen  dollars,  on  account  of  the  Review,  the 
receipt  of  which  please  acknowledge.  I  hope  your  subscribers  may  respond 
liberally  and  cheermlly. 

From  his  Excellency,  the  J^nister  qf  Commerce,  of  Prance. — ^You  were  kind 
enough  to  transmit  to  me,  by  yours  of  the  2d  mstant,  the  four  first  numbers  for 
1855  of  De  Bow*s  Review,  published  in  the  United  States — I  thank  vou  very 
much  for  the  same.  I  attach  great  importance  to  this  work,  and  would  be  happy 
to  receive  its  continuation ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  to  express  on  this  occasion, 
with  my  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  the  high  interest  felt  by  my  depart- 
ment in  his  valuable  labors." 


INTERESTING  TO  SEA-ISIAND  PLANTERS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  circular  of  W.  S.  Lawton  &  Co.,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carohna :  ' 

As  the  time  for  gathering  long  staple  cotton  is  fast  approaching,  and  desiring 
that  you  may  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  your  labor,  we  will  communicate  some 
facts  which,  fS-om  our  experience  as  planters,  and  of  twenty  years  in  selling  long 
staple  cotton  for  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  Greor^a  and  Florida,  vnll,  we  hope, 
benefit  many  of  you.  In  the  first  place,  in  picking  m  your  cotton  you  should,  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  the  bolls  are  opened,  have  the  cotton  gathered  before 
the  staple  becomes  dry,  and  from  too  much  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  have  its 
strengtn  impaired.  When  black  seed  cotton  remains  too  long  exposed  in  Ae 
fields,  it  loses  its  soil  and  silky  appearance,  by  reason  of  the  escape  of  its  essential 
oil  hy  exposure  to  the  heat  and  rain.  When  it  has  been  got  out  speedily  after 
opemng,  it  may  be  requisite  to  have  it  dried  a  few  days  before  ginning,  to  prevent 
beating  and  injury  to  the  seed.  In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
retain  its  oleaginous  appearance  and  stren^h  of  staple,  it  should  be  spread  out  in 
the  shade  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  many  planters 
who  have  just  commenced  planting  that  article,  and  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  planting  the  short  staple  or  upland  cotton.  It  is  also  too  often  the  case  that 
planters  are  compelled  to  keep  their  cotton  exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  neces- 
sary, from  the  fact  that  they  get  it  out  by  foot  or  other  common  roller  gins, 
which  do  not  clean  the  cotton  sufficiently  of  the  dirt,  trash,  and  motes ;  hence 
they  have  to  handle  it  after  it  is  ginned  out,  to  remove  the  motes  and  mashed 
seeds,  and  to  switch  it  to  ffet  out  the  dirt,  which  firives  it  that  stringy  and  rou^ 
appearance,  and  the  length  of  time  in  doing  allthis  exposes  it  so  much  to  the 
air  that  its  oleaginousness  is  almost  completely  taken  out  of  it,  besides  great 
injury  to  the  strength  of  the  staple. 

Now,  to  prevent  all  the  above  difficulties  in  setting  out  this  article,  there  has 
been  recently  invented  a  ^n  which  not  only  tiJces  the  seed  from  the  cotton,  bat 
f^ees  it  fit>m  motes,  inSi,  and  dirt,  all  at  the  same  time,  without  injury  to  the 
staple.  The  cotton  has  been  sent  to  the  factories  which  are  working  up  the  Sea 
Island  cotton,  and  they  pronounce  it  better  for  their  work  than  cotton  from  any 
other  Sea  Island  ffins.  These  gins  are  made  by  Clemens,  Brown,  &  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  are  worUi  from  fllO  to  |150  each,  according  to  size.    Those 
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fllO  can  gin  oat  400  pounds  of  lint  per  day,  with  one  strong  horse.  The  gins 
are  strong,  and  easily  managed  hy  ne^oes,  and  not  so  apt  to  m  pat  out  of  order 
as  the  common  foot  or  roUer  gins,  which  go  by  steam  or  horse  power. 

Samples  of  the  cotton  can  be  seen  at  our  office.    For  further  particulars  of 
these  gins,  apply  to  demons,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  or  ourselves. 


TIE  NATIONAI  OBSERVATORY. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Observatory  and  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  labors,  a 
correspondent  from  Wharton,  Texas,  remarks : 

I  have  looked  in  vain  through  vour  lucid  expose  of  the  wonderful  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  executive  department  of  our  government  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  that  complicate,  and  not  to  be  appreciated  by  dollars  and  cents 
branch,  the  observatory,  where  the  science  of  the  greatest  commercial  nation  on 
the  globe  is  to  be  embodied  and  diffused. 

Our  empire  is  great,  without  parallel.  We  possess  mind  which  can  appreciate 
it,  and  make  it  available  in  placing  us  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  To  that  obeervatorv  do  i  look  for  the  noble  aspirations  which  are  to 
point  the  course  and  form  the  minds  of  our  people  for  achieving  their  high  des- 
tiny. What  a  weight  of  obligation  rests  upon  Congress,  in  fostering,  cherishing, 
and  endowing  with  ample  means,  to  make  it  the  nucleus  for  the  resort  of  genius, 
the  spot  on  earth  where,  above  all  others,  the  student  of  nature  will  be  provided 
with  a  peaceful  asylum,  a  cordial,  happy  home,  amongst  kindred  spirits,  whose 
emulation  would  meter  progress.  The  truly  great  and  original  mina  now  at  its 
head  would,  if  sustained  by  the  legislature,  make  it  all  i  have  said,  nay,  more, 
the  very  focus  of  all  knowledge.  Government  owes  it  to  the  nation  so  to  con- 
stitnte  it. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  SUGAR  CANE. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  received  from  a  planter  of  Louisiana 
and  shall  present  the  subject  in  the  proper  quarter  : 

From  a  communication  of  the  Hon.  J.  Kilustier  to  the  agricultural  branch  of 
the  Patent  Office,  published  in  your  last  Review,  I  am  reminded  that  in  1850  and 
1851 1  wrote  several  letters  to  the  department  urging  them  to  procure  several 
different  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane  and  several  other  plants.  I  was  assured  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Uiat  the  department  would  not  lose  sight  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  commander  of  the  East  India 
squadron  to  procure  all  the  plants  and  fruits  mentioned  in  my  letter.  All  I  have 
heard  from  them  since  is,  that  the  sloop-of-war  Marion  had  arrived  in  New  York 
some  time  in  July,  1852,  with  some  rotten  cane.  If  there  has  been  anything  re- 
ceived since  that  time  I  have  not  been  informed  ;  as  you  are  connected  with  the 
department,  no  doubt  you  could  be  of  great  service  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana 
in  procuring  a  new  variety  of  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
sugar  interest ;  for  several  vears  the  cane  has  decayed  before  planting,  and  for  the 
last  two  years,  on  someplantations,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cane  has  become 
rotten  bemre  planted.  The  sugar  cane  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  vegetable 
physiology,  tnat  plants  propagated  a  great  lengtn  of  time  from  buds  become 
reeble,  and  finally  run  out.  I  have  been  quite  anxious  to  obtain  the  grain  of  the 
sugar  cane  from  where  it  grows  in  its  natural  state  and  produces  prolific  seed. 
I  snould  be  pleased  to  obtain  the  dioscorea  japomcat  but  do  not  know  where  to 
apply  for  it.    Please  to  inform  me. 

[There  are  none  of  these  (dioscorea  japoniea)  left  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  a 
supply  will  be  ordered  soon. — Ed.] 


fe 


AORICVLTURAL  C011E6E. 


A  State  agricultural  college  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Michigan.  The  execu- 
tive committee  have  purchued  a  section  of  luid  near  Lansing,  containing  676| 
acres,  at  f  10,150,  or  f  15  per  acre,  for  a  farm  school,  and  students  will  alternate 
between  mental  and  manual  labor. 
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NOTICE  OF  BOOKS,   ETC. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOIS.  ' 


1.  moory  qf  the  C<yuneU  of  Trent. 
From  the  Frmch  qf  L.  F.  Bungenert 
author  qf  the  Priest  and  the  Huemnot, 
etc.  Edited  from  the  second  London  edi- 
fiofi,  with  a  Swnmary  qf  the  •^cte  qf  the 
Council f  fry  John  MeClintock,  D.  D, 
Mw  York  Harper  Sf  Brot.:  1855. 
The  American  preis  just  now  teems 
with  works  relating  to  theffreat  ques- 
tions of  Protestantism  and  Uatholicism, 
which  have  an  interest  growing  out  of 
their  unfortunate  connexion  with  the 
politics  of  the  day.  To  all  theologians 
this  volume  is  invaluable. 

2.  Panama  in  1855 ;  an  account  qfthe 
Panama  raUroadf  qf  the  ctdes  of  Panama 
and  JUpinwaU,  with  tketehet  of  lift  and 
character  on  the  bthmut,  by  Robert  Tomet, 
AVio  York;  Harper  Sf  Brot :  1855.  A 
volume  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
abounding  with  amusing  and  iniitruc- 
tive  descriptions  of  scenery  and  travel. 

3.  •irtlnnti — Arehitecturet  Sculpture, 
and  Pmnting;  by  James  Jackeon  Jarves, 
author  qfHiiory  cfthe  Sandwich  Islands^ 
ete.,  etc.  Horner  ir  Bros.:  1855.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  of  this  work  ex- 
plain its  most  interesting  contents  :  Art 
m  relation  to  History;  in  relation  to 
Matter  and  Spirit;  Beauty,  Utility,  Ug- 
liness, Taste:  Schools  or  Art,  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  Art  in  relation  to  Artists; 
Great  Products  of  Arts;  Ages  of  Dis- 
tinguished Artists,  &c.,  &c. 

4.  CUve  HaU;  by  the  author  qf '' Jkny 
Herbert,"  ''The  Experience  of  Life,''  fye. 
Mw  York;  Applcton  if  Co.  A  new 
novel,  by  a  popular  and  well  appre- 
ciated author.  The  field  of  romance  is 
wide,  and  the  author  has  roamed  over  it 
with  freedom. 

5.  Memoir  qf  the  Rev.  Svdney  Smith, 
by  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  with  a 
sileetionfrom  his  letters.  Edited  by  Jdrs. 
•Austin.  In  2  vols.  J^ew  York;  Harper 
if  Bros.:  1855  This  book  furnishes  a 
curious  record  of  a  man  of  rare  genius 
who  has  stamped  his  impress  strongly 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  a  writer  who  met  with  no  match  in 
the  keenness  and  pungency  of  his  wit 
and  satire;  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  gave  it  for  many 
years  the  fi^nt  ruik  in  British  periodical 


literature.  The  volumes  before  us  will 
be  sought  with  avidity  by  the  whok 
reading  public. 

6.  Waikna,  or  Adventures  upon  Ike 
Mosquito  Shore,  by  Samuel  A.  Bard,  wiA 
sixty  UlustraUons.  Jiew  York;  Harper 
if  Bros.  This  little  volume,  with  its 
fine  illustrations  and  apt  descriptions, 
will  find  many  readers,  as  it  touches 
upon  almost  a  new  and  veiy  inviting 
field  of  American  exploration,  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  There  are  some  valuable 
chapters  upon  the  language,  topogra- 
phy, soil,  climate,  and  imiabitants  of 
the  country. 

7.  Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and 
Happiness ;  by  Catharine  E,  Beecher. 
J^ew  York;  Harper  if  Bros. :  1855.  The 
work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  to  wit : 
Organs  of  the  Human  Body ;  the  Laws 
of  Health;  Abuses  of  the  bodity  Or- 
gans ;  Evils  resulting  from  such  Abuses; 
Kemedies  for  these  Evils,  etc. 

8.  A  Visit  to  the  Camp  bqfore  Sevasto- 
pol; by  Richard  C,  McComUck,  jr.,  qf 
Mw  York.  AvpUton  if  Co.:  1855.  The 
author  describes  minutely  all  that  he 
sees  in  his  visit.  His  maps  and  illustra- 
tions may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely 
correct,  and,  if  carefuUy  studied,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  impart  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  relative  locations 
of  the  most  important  places  mentioned, 
positions  of  the  contending  armies,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

9.  Harpers'  Picture  Books  for  the 
J^ursery ;  3  vols.,  eadi  complete  in  itse^. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.  J^ew  York ;  Harper  Sf 
Biros.  The  books  are  intended  for  very 
young  children,  and  are  appropriately 
illustrated. 

10.  Trubner's  Bibliograpldcal  Guide 
to  American  Literature. 

11.  A  ftw  Months  in  America.  By 
James  Robertson. 

These  two  works  from  the  English 
press,  sent  us  by  their  authors,  must  be 
postponed  until  our  next  issue. 

12.  The  Heiress  qf  Houghton,  or  the 
Mother's  Secret;  bu  the  author  qfRavent- 
cliffe.  No.  199  of  Harper's  Library  of 
Select  Novels. 


IjA'W  abid  aobvot  hoticb. 

The  undersigned  hai  retomed  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  mukinffton  CUjf  and  in  Nem 
Orleant. 

Bosiness  at  Washington  in  the  Supreme  Oow%  Qmrt  qf  Claimt,  or  In  any  of  the  Bureaux  or  De* 
partments  of  the  GoTemmentr-ikind,  Fitnnon,  and  Pcdent  O^lat— wfll  be  attended  to  by  himself. 
Boainess  for  New  Orieans  wUl  reoelre  the  attention  of  his  law  associate,  V.  H.  Ivy,  Ba^«£  tbat 
city,  and  also  of  himself  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  J.  D.  B.  DK  BOW. 

WiSHnroTOK,  August^  160&. 
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FREE  NBfiRODOH-THE  lASTER  AND  THE  SIATE.'' 

If,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  by  our  author,  that 
the  free  people  of  color  have  not  been  saved  from  the  deepest 
degradation  of  condition  among  those  who  style  themselves 
par  excellence  their  friends ;  if  they  are,  in  the  words  of  a 
most  devoted  abolitionist,  ^^  rotting  mentally  and  physically  in 
our  cities  ;"  if  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  followed  wherever 
it  has  been  attempted  by  ruin  and  social  devastation  ;  if  the 
products  of  slave  labor  are  never  incorporated  with  the  indus- 
try and  business  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  to 
amounts  and  with  consequences  that  mock  all  calculation 
that  cannot  number  the  sands  of  the  sea,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  perplexing  institution  of  slavery?  Our  author  an- 
swers, as  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  temperate  answer,  by 
morally  restraining  and  governing  the  power  reposed  in  the 
master  like  every  other  human  power ^  as  the  power  of  husband 
over  wife,  parent  over  child,  master  over  his  free-bom  ap- 
prentice, and  the  power  of  political  government  over  the 
subject.  In  no  other  way  has  Providence  yarded  the  dear- 
est and  most  important  relations  of  social  life.  Not  by  mu- 
nicipal laws  alone,  even  when  they  second  the  yearnings  of 
the  neart,  not  by  avoiding  all  abuse  and  perversion  of  power, 
for  abuse  is  necessarily  incident  to  its  possession,  but  the  in- 
terests of  life  are  guarded  by  both  combined,  the  enlightened 
conscience,  and  humane  and  merciful  laws. 

Social  condition  and  character  cannot  be  formed  at  the  beck 
and  will  of  political  reformers  ;  manners  in  all  states  of  so- 
ciety are  stronger  than  laws,  and  constantly  override  them. 
The  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  generally,  have  been  transferred 
directly  from  the  bosom  of  African  barbarism  to  a  barbarism 
of  most  oppressive  labor,  scarcely  superior  in  happiness  or  the 

*Thi8  article  is  in  conclusion  of  those  in  the  last  number,  entitled  <*  Cotton  is 
King,"  see  pages  263,  308. 
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means  of  social  improvement  to  the  one  they  had  left.  The 
missionaries  say  that  '^  the  free  colored  people  of  Jamaica  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  were  entirely  without  the  gospel, 
and  it  gained  a  permanent  footing  among  them  only  at  a 
few  points  at  their  emancipation  twenty  years  ago,  so  that 
when  liberty  reached  them  the  great  mass  of  the  Africans  in 
the  British  West  Indies  were  heathen."  (Note,  page  149, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Phillippe,  for  twenty  years  a  missionary  in  Ja- 
maica, in  his  **  Jamaica,  its  Past  and  Present  Condition.") 
Our  own  colored  race  were,  at  their  introduction  into  the 
British  colonies  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
same  condition  of  heathenism,  rife  with  all  the  superstitious 
ignorance  of  Fetiche  worship,  laboring  ^'  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  hereditary  heathenism  and  involuntary  servitude." 
The  superiority  of  our  negroes  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
native  wilds  of  Africa  is  established  in  the  most  incontro- 
vertible manner  by  our  colony  of  Liberia.  There,  in  all  the 
intercourse  of  the  Afro- Americans  with  the  natives,  the  men- 
tal and  physical  superiority  of  the  former  has  been  most  sig- 
nally established ;  they  have  raised  themselves  to  an  enviable 
attitude  of  mediators  and  arbiters  in  most  of  the  disputes 
among  the  barbarian  chiefs  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  they 
have  settled.  ^^  The  republic  of  Liberia  has  been  conducted 
from  infancy  to  independence  almost  wholly  by  liberated 
^lams  and  those  who  were  born  in  the  midst  of  slavery." 
(Note,  page  154.)  How  comes  this  most  remarkable  result? 
Our  author  answers,  most  forcibly,  '^Slavery  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  human  progress  under  which  the  mind  necessarily 
becomes  enlightened,  but  Christianity  is  the  primary  element 
of  progress,  and  can  elevate  the  savage,  whether  in  bondage 
or  freedom,  if  its  principles  are  taught  him  in  his  youth." 
Both  the  West  Indies  and  the  XJnit^  States  began  their  sys- 
tem of  slavery  with  savage  men.  *'  For  three  hundred 
years"  the  slaves  of  the  former  *^were  destitute  of  the  gospel, 
and  their  barbarism  was  left  to  perpetuate  itself.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  Africans  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity  on  their  first  introduction,"  ^*  and  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  its  teachings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  present  moment.  The  disappearance  from  our  colored 
people  of  the  heathen  condition  of  the  human  mind,  the  in- 
capacity to  comprehend  religious  truth§,  and  its  continued 
existence  among  those  of  Jamaica,  can  now  be  understood." 
*^  But  while  all  this  must  be  admitted  of  the  colored  people 
of  Jamaica,  it  is  not  true  of  those  of  our  own  country,  for 
long  since  they  have  cast  off  the  heathenism  of  their  fathers, 
and  have  become  enlightened  in  a  very  encouraging  degree. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States,  both 
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bond  and  free,  have  made  vastly  greater  progress  than  those 
of  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  duties 
and  the  requirements  of  the  gospel."  O^^g^^  1^8,  151.) 
Time,  long  time,  and  favorable  culture  are,  then,  essential  to 
the  improvement  of  the  African  race  as  well  as  any  other. 
And  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  voluntary  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  slaveholders  with  the  other  friends  of  the 
slave. 

Nothing  under  our  government  is  to  be  expected  in  favor  of 
the  slave  by  abuse  and  vituperation  of  the  master.  This  may  go 
far,  as  it  has  already  done,  to  inflame  the  parties  against  one 
another,  and,  by  the  common  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
to  disaffect  the  slaveholder  against  his  assailants,  and  indispose 
him  to  adopt  their  projects.  It  will  go  farther,  and  by  inevi- 
table retaliation  and  irritated  feeling  will  rivet  the  bonds  of 
the  slave  tighter  than  the  generous  spirit  of  a  Christian  and 
republican  people  would  naturally  incline  them,  if  unpro- 
voked. The  Ajnerican  slaveholder  is  no  West  India  planter, 
subject  to  the  prejudices,  or,  it  may  be,  the  caprices,  of  con- 
ventions and  parliaments  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  has  been  not  only  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  constitutional  and  legal  owner  of  his  slaves,  but 
ne  is  more :  he  is  their  political  master,  enacting  the  laws 
which  govern  the  acting  of  both  bond  and  free.  How  in- 
fatuatea,  then,  the  course  of  our  abolitionists  who,  so  far 
from  appealing,  in  Christian  and  patriotic  tones,  to  the  con- 
science and  the  judgment  of  the  slaveholder,  condemn  him 
absolutely,  and  assume  the  peremptory  authority  of  a 
master  ?  Do  they  forget  or  disregard  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  a  fair  and  free  social  compact,  joyfully  entered  into 
by  all  parties,  slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders,  at  the  time 
as  a  city  of  refuge,  the  salvation  of  an  expiring  republic  ? 
Do  they  despise  the  administration  of  this  republic  which, 
for  sixty-four  years,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  secured  the  greatest  mass  of  social  happiness  on  the 
earth  ?  So  much  so  has  this  been  the  case,  that  it  has  well 
been  called  *^  the  last  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity."  But 
while  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  malum  per  se,  or  absolute 
wickedness,  incapable  of  any  indulgence  or  extenuation,  may 
be  entertained  by  some  whose  worship  of  their  higher  law  is 
so  exclusive  as  to  override  all  other  moral  principles,  all 
reverence  for  national  compacts,  and  respect  for  the  lawful 
rights  of  fellow-countrymen,  there  is  another  party  to  this 
great  social  issue.  There  are  some  portions  of  this  people 
quite  as  moral,  as  patriotic,  and  as  gallant  as  their  antago- 
nists, who,  while  they  deplore  the  existence  of  slavery,  subm 
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to  the  necessities  of  their  involuntary  social  position,  and 
endeavor  to  infuse  into  the  dominion  entailed  by  it  all  the 
mercy  and  consideration  of  which  it  is  so  largely  susceptible ; 
who,  while  they  dread  and  most  reasonably  abhor  the  manu- 
mission of  a  degraded  race,  among  themselves,  still  feel  bound 
by  all  their  duties  to  God  and  man  to  render  their  power  pro- 
ductive of  good  and  eiyoyment  to  their  slaves.  They  appeal 
to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  and  govern  all  the 
forms  of  human  power — ^the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
right.  They  are  as  applicable  to  the  relations  of  master  and 
servant  as  they  are  to  the  other  relations  of  life.  There 
always  has  existed,  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be,  much  abuse  of 
power  in  all  these  relations ;  but  it  would  be  but  feeble  sense 
and  bad  lo^c  that  should  maintain  that  these  indispensable 
relations  of  society  should  be  abolished,  because  they  are  and 
must  be  subject  to  abuse  and  perversion.  This  is  at  once  to 
impeach  the  whole  system  of  God's  providence  and  the  free 
responsible  agency  of  man.  Grantea,»for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  domestic  slavery  is  intrinsically  and  absolutely 
wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  ^as,  in  my  soul,  I 
believe,)  still  an  enlightened  and  conscientious  master  may 
well  hesitate  to  renounce  this  power,  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  laws  around  him,  till  some  provision  shall  be  made  to 
secure  him  and  his  country  from  the  mischiefe  and  ills  that  have 
ever  followed  the  unprepared  manumission  of  masses  of  men. 
It  is  a  pure  question  of  self-preservation  with  the  present 
generation.  Is  there  anything  fallacious  or  sophistical  in 
this  argument  ?  Is  power  over  a  human  being  as  a  servant, 
even  for  life,  essentially  different  in  its  obligations  and  duties 
from  the  power  over  a  wife,  a  child,  an  apprentice,  or  a 
subject  of  political  government  ?  If,  in  some  of  these  rela- 
tions, the  tenure  of  the  power  is  less  than  the  usual  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  that  does  not  affect  the  power  itself, 
but  its  duration. 

All  peaceable  attempts  to  regulate  this  moral  power  ex- 
cept by  moral  means,  and  not  by  artificial  laws  alone,  must 
{)rove  futile.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
aws  which  govern  his  thoughts  and  his  habits  of  action. 
How  then  is  this  direction  to  be  given  ?  Let  the  teachers  of 
Christianity  answer,  and  let  them  act  towards  our  slaves  as 
Jesus  Christ  and  their  primitive  predecessors  acted  towards 
the  slaves  of  the  Roman  empire.  Let  them  act  as  succeeding 
generations  have  done  towards  the  serfe  of  the  middle  ages 
of  European  history.  Let  them  oppose  sin  and  wickedness 
in  all  men,  of  all  colors  and  conditions.  Let  them  inculcate, 
after  the  example  and  precept  of  Jesus  Christ,  love  and  mercy 
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to  all  men,  and  leave  the  fruits  of  such  opposition  and  such 
action  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Or,  will  the  friends  of 
the  slave,  by  some  grand  heroic  act,  adopt  an  agreement  of 
non-importation  and  non-consumption  of  slave  products  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ?  Are  they  ready  to  perform  their 
respective  parts  in  a  grand  act  of  secession  from  all  modem 
commercial  society  ?  Will  they  retire  into  a  circle  of  universal 
freedom  of  equality  for  the  exclusive  intercourse,  protection, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  freemen,  the  pure  and  unsophisticated 
freemen,  of  the  universe?  How  shall  this  expatriation  be 
effected,  and  when  shall  this  blessed  union  of  these  modern 
saints  or  American  Quixotts  take  place  ?  We  wait  patiently 
for  the  answer.  But  while  this  may  be  meditating,  let  me, 
in  sober  earnestness,  conjure  my  fellow-countrymen  laboring 
under  the  infatuation  of  abstract,  unqualified  abolition,  to 
take  their  answer,  with  God  for  their  counsellor  and  witness, 
into  solemn  consideration.  It  is,  believe  m^,  no  light  flitting 
matter  of  occasional  agitation  ;  it  is  pregnant  with  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  centuries  for  millions  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
members  equal  to  yourselves  of  the  same  glorious  con- 
federacy. Ought  you  to  expect  to  change  tne  habits  of 
thought,  the  manners  and  laws  of  a  people,  free  as  your- 
selves, suddenly  and  violently  ?  Are  you  ready  for  this  anti- 
social object,  to  plunge  this  republic — ^the  world's  best  hope 
of  freedom — ^into  the  countless  calamities  of  civil  war  and 
probable  despotism  ?  Would  you  submit  to  a  social  interfer- 
ence so  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  human 
mind  at  all  alive  to  its  rights  ?  Should  the  planters  of  the 
south,  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  infatuation,  forbid 
your  use  of  their  cotton,  their  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and 
for  that  purpose,  stop  all  intercourse  with  you  directly  and 
indirectly,  would  you  acquiesce  in  the  outrage?  Would  you 
not  invoke,  in  such  a  case,  the  equal  liberties  of  the  con- 
federacy and  human  nature  in  behalf  of  your  violated  rights  ? 
Yet  these  same  southerners  might  well  say  that  such  measures 
were  but  retaliatory  for  your  own  unconstitutional  and  forci- 
ble resistance  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  solemnly  cove- 
nanted rights.  If  trade  and  commerce  have  not  lost  their 
humanizing  charms,  for  which  the  merchants,  the  sailors, 
and  the  fishermen  of  New  England  have  for  centuries  labored 
and  shed  their  blood,  let  them  protect  their  customers  of 
common  friends,  so  a  benefit  enjoyed  by  either  is  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  whole ;  and  in  like 
manner  an  injury  received  by  one  is  considered  as  an  injury 
received  by  all.  Their  bond  of  sisterhood,  formed  in  prin- 
ciple and  cemented  in  interest,  is  likely  to  be  as  durable  as 
the  States  which  it  encircles. 
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the  south  in  their  equal  rights.  Believe  that  the  spirit 
which  hlazed  in  your  own  bosoms  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  and  burnt  still  brighter  at  Saratoga,  equally  animates 
the  breasts  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  the  south.  The  men 
who,  in  much  greater  weakness  than  yourselves,  defied  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Guilford  Court 
House,  and  the  Eutaw  Springs,  harbored  in  swamps  with 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  and  bore  the  worst  horrors,  for  years  of 
foreign  oppression,  have  left  the  same  sacred  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  their  descendants.  The  blood  of  liberty  still  courses 
warm  and  fresh  through  all  your  bosoms ;  believe  no  dis- 
honor of  one  another,  meditate  no  wrong.  Return  to  the  old 
peace  and  harmony  that  have  consecrated  the  efforts  of  our 
common  fathers,  through  centuries  of  trial  and  hardship,  till 
they  have  reached  our  present  national  happiness  and  renown. 
Forget  not  that  Oreene  was  second  but  to  Washington ;  and 
that  both  counselled  and  fought  for  our  common  liberty  and 
independence.  Let  no  extravagant  sentiments  of  any  descrip- 
tion degrade  the  honors  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
have  so  gloriously  achieved.  Let  Sparta  keep  her  Helots, 
and  Athens  her  freemen  ;  but  let  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians be  both  banded  together,  heart  and  hand,  at  the  Ther- 
mopylae and  Marathon  of  America.  Believe  me,  the  contro- 
versy between  the  sections  of  the  republic  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  dread  alternative  of  eqxud  and  peaceable  rights,  or 
ciwl  war. 

To  my  slaveholding  countrymen  let  me  also  address  a  few 
words  of  sincere  and  well-meant  advice.  Claim  no  divine 
right  of  master  over  slave ;  let  it  lie  in  the  same  grave,  in 
which  our  author  buries  it,  with  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Rest  the  maintenance  of  slavery  on  the  actual  expediency, 
the  necessity,  and  constitutionality  of  your  present  involun- 
tary position.  Continue  to  infuse  into  your  treatment  of  the 
inferior  race,  placed  by  Providence  in  your  power  and  under 
your  responsible  care,  every  comfort  and  indulgence  consistent 
with  the  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination,  .which, 
I  know,  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved.  Cherish  the 
noble  and  heavenly  hope  of  elevating  this  degraded  race, 
and,  through  them,  the  African  world  from  loathsome  bar- 
barism and  misery.  Give  Christian  hope  and  principle  the 
freest  scope  among  your  slaves,  as  is  now  extensively  done. 
Thus  the  happiness  of  life  here  may  be  secured,  and  higher 
and  eternal  existence  enjoyed  by  both  master  and  slave.  Pre- 
pare this  unhappy  race,  by  their  probation  in  your  service,  to 
go  forth  free,  and  bless  the  land  of  their  ancejtocs.  Let 
this  be  the  retribution  of  America  to  AfricA  foft^fcimprdsl^ 
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INfEIBSTS  OF  TIE  8LATE  ANB  FBEG  STATES  AND  OP  THE  UNION. 

The  following  articles  are  from  an  able  pen,  and  are  the  offspring  of  a  patri- 
otiflm  pure  and  high,  and  altogether  of  that  sort  which  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
'*  Spirit  of  '76."  We  have  read  them  over  with  interest  and  pleasure,  having 
been  furnished  witli  a  copy  by  a  friend,  and  believe  that  every  reader  of  the 
Review  will  be  pleased  with  their  republication.  They  were  written  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  are  complimented  in  the  National  Intelligencer : 

**  There  is  no  party,  no  association,  political  or  reformist,  no  ism,  to  which  he, 
the  writer,  does  not  attribute  its  share  in  the  dissensions  which  are  threatening  to 
convert  the  blessings  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  our  admirable  Constitution 
into  curses  worse  uian  those  that  followed  the  public  denial  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  a  prostitute  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  bloody  days  of 
the  French  Revolution.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  expressions  or  reflectionfl 
in  the  piece  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  softened  or  modified,  but 
we  have  preferred  to  let  the  writer  use  his  own  mode  of  argument  rather  than 
mutilate  it  by  omission  or  alteration.  It  is  evident  he  does  not  wiite  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  any  party,  but  the  great  body  of  patriots  from  all  parties  and  all 
sections  who  regard  it  as  their  paramount  obligation  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  In  this  he  has  our  hearty  concurrence,  and  it  is  to  aid  him  in 
that  noble  work  of  a  good  citizen  that  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his 
remarks." 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that  nothing  in  the  articles,  as  published,  can  offend 
the  party  feelings  of  our  subscribers  at  the  south,  who  now,  burying  all  disputes, 
are  abreast  battling  against  the  great  enemy  of  its  institutions,  and  its  security 
in  the  Union.  It  is  in  observance  of  the  neutrality  necessarily  forced  upon  the 
Review  in  regard  to  political  matters,  that  we  omit  the  fifth  article  in  the  series, 
which  is  highly  laudatory  of  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  the  author  believes  to  have  all 
the  great  requisites  for  the  presidency,  summed  up  by  him  at  the  close  of  the 
third.  That  eminent  statesman  and  pure-minded  patriot,  for  whom,  in  common 
with  every  southern  man,  we  entertain  the  highest  feelings  of  respect,  will  not 
consider  us,  therefore,  invidious  in  the  exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  series. 

The  interests  of  the  slave  States. — No  assertion  can  be 
better  substantiated  by  indisputable  testimony  than  that  the 
political  interests  of  the  slave  States  are  identical.  The 
measure  that  would  endanger  the  security  of  one,  could  not 
fail  to  be  felt  by  all.  Of  this  fact  they  are  perfectly  aware, 
and  in  view  of  their  peculiar  condition  they  are  steadily 
engaged  in  tightening  the  ties  which  bind  them  toge- 
ther. They  are  determined  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventu- 
ality, which  may  be  contemplated  beyond  their  geographical 
limits,  for  impairing  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Nor  are  their  material  or  pecuniary  interests  in  any  respect 
hostile.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion, and  will  be  more  indissolubly  blended,  as  soon  as  their 
public  works,  under  contract,  and  most  of  them  in  an  ad- 
vanced state,  are  completed.      As  common  danger  creates , 
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In  two,  or  at  most  in  three  years,  from  present  indications, 
the  capitals  of  the  most  widely  separated  slave  States  will  be 
brought  within  seventy-five  hours  of  each  other,  by  railroad 
communication  entirely  through  slave  territory.  At  an  earlier 
period  will  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be  reached  in  a  considera- 
Dly  less  time,  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  while  Charleston 
and  Savannah  will  be  within  thirty-six  hours'  travel  of  Louis- 
ville and  Memphis.  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg, and  Eichmond,  will  be  directly  connected,  by  locomotive 
velocity,  with  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Mobile,  Pensacola  and 
New  Orleans. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  globe  there  is  not  so  stupendous  a 
railway  net-work  as  that  in  embryo,  which  is  to  embrace  in 
its  circle  and  ultimately  develop  every  foot  of  southern  soil. 
Texas  and  Florida,  under  its  influences,  will  profit  alike  with 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Such  mineral  and  other  resources 
are  to  be  unlocked  in  the  long  neglected  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  as  will  contribute  in  as  great  a 
"degree  to  the  properity  of  those  States,  and  their  southern 
eisters,  as  have  the  products  of  their  luxuriant  fields.  Scien- 
tific discoveries  have  pointed  out  to  them  their  hidden  trea- 
sures, and  arranged  the  manner  of  their  realization.  Eichmond, 
from  its  unequalled  facilities  for  manu&cturing,  and  healthful 
location,  may  become  the  Manchester  from  which  the  south 
will  derive  its  supplies  of  cotton  and  woollen  apparel ;  and 
Knoxville,  heretofore  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  the  Birmingham,  which  will  furnish  it  with  all  that 
may  be  required  of  metallic  articles.  Its  position  is  central 
and  the  centre  at  which  the  trains  on  all  the  great  routes 
will  meet.  Its  adjacent  coal-fields,  and  iron,  copper  and  lead 
mines,  are  numerous  and  inexhaustible. 

The  day  of  dependence  upon  the  north  by  the  south  for 
markets,  as  for  merchandize,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  With 
it,  social  intercourse  will  diminisn  in  a  similar  ratio.  The 
incalculable  value  of  the  southern  travel  may  be  cut  o£f  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  of  but  little  profit.  The  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  slave  States  abound  with  medi- 
cinal springs,  of  as  varied  qualities  and  curative  virtues  as 

the  celebrated  Spas  of  GermaaVt.    Many  of  them — som^asj^^ 

Y^  thtrmisTaved  existence  oFnet  children.'  i^'or  the  alJle,  T^ 
masterly,  and  temperate  advocacy  of  these  views,  suffer  me  \ 
to  press  on  the  attention  of  all  my  fellow-countrymen,  both  » 
north  and  south,  the  work  which  has  now  received  this  inade-  i 
quate  but  most  cordial  review.  J 
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1  ^^  ^ewly  discovered — are  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery, 
"/lucfiijx  ^jj^  ^j.^  perpetually  fanned,  in  the  warm  months,  by  invigora- 
L/  ting,  salubrious  breezes.  They  are  all  becoming  easy  of  ac- 
cess. Two  years  hence  a  railroad  ride  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  tide-water  will  place  the  seeker  after  it  at  the  one 
furthest  off.  They  are  destined  to  speedily  be  the  most  fas- 
cinating objects  of  summer  attraction  on  this  continent,  to 
thefasluonaole  and  wealthy,  as  also  to  the  ^' lame  and  afflicted." 
Northern  cities  and  watering  places  were  never  so  prosperous 
as  when  thronged  with  southern  visitors.  Those  visitors,  in 
the  main,  they  must  prepare  themselves  to  lose. 

France  has  for  some  time  entertained  the  notion  of  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  steamships  from  Bordeaux  and  Havre  (those 
leaving  the  latter  place  to  land  at  Southampton)  to  Norfolk. 
It  is  believed  that  our  minister,  Mr.  Mason,  has  given  the 
contemplated  enterprise  such  encouragement  as  he  could  con- 
sistently with  his  duties,  as  he  was  known  to  be  favorable  to  it 
before  his  appointment.  It  isprobable  that  three  or  four  vessels 
will  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  French  government 
at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  authorize  the  building  of  two  or  more,  next  win- 
ter, to  run  in  correspondence  wim  them.  The  Tehuantepec 
route  will,  not  unlikely,  have  its  termination  on  this  side  of 
the  Gulf,  at  Pensacola.  This  would  afford  by  far  the  most 
direct,  as  it  would  be  the  most  expeditious  ocean  and  land 
highway  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  to  the  southern 
States,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Pacific  ports,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  China.  The  travel  from  London  or 
Paris  to  the  Pacific  could  be  performed  by  this  route  in  six- 
teen days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  at  the  present  speed  of  steamers  and  locomotives. 

Thus  we  have  merely  glanced  at  a  few — a  very  few— of  the 
advantages  which  the  south  enjoys  for  exclusiveness  of  the 
north — advantages  which  are  justly  appreciated,  and  will  be 
properly  expUntedy  if  the  existing  national  sentiment  shall  be 
obliterated  by  the  wild,  immoral  doctrines  and  doings  of 
abolitionists,  free-soilers,  know-nothings,  and  liquor  prohibi- 
tionists. With  no  such  doctrines  will  the  slave  States  ever 
fraternize.  To  no  such  governmental  doings  as  they  contem- 
plate will  they  ever  submit.  The  abolitionists  would  bum 
the  houses  over  their  heads ;  the  free-soilers  would  deprive 
them  of  all  influence  in  the  national  councils ;  the  know- 
nothings  would  abrogate  the  most  sacred  principles  for  which 
their  fathers  unftirled  the  banner  of  revolution;  and  the 
liquor  prohibitionists  would  place  upon  the  federal  code  book 
a  statute  that  would  be  more  disgraceful  to  civilization  than 
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the  most  despotic  public  act  of  the  worst  tyrant  that  ever 
reigned. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Union  the  south  has  yielded  much, 
yielded  long.  It  has  no  more  sacrifices  to  make  for  its  pre- 
servation. Its  first  great,  almost  fatal  mistake  was,  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Missouri  compromise.  That  measure  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  The  only  question  projper  to  be  asked  by  Con- 
gress of  a  territory,  when  it  presents  itself  for  admission,  all 
other  requisitions  being  complied  with,  is,  whether  its  reform 
of  government  is  a  republican  one — in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject beyond  this  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Inter- 
nationally we  act,  and  have  uniformly  acted,  upon  the  broad 
and  just  principle  that  every  people  has  the  right  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government.  Territories  have  a  similar  right, 
unless  they  encroach  upon  the  '*  republican  form"  which  the 
Constitution  "  guarantees  to  every  State." 

The  Constitution  itself  was  the  result  of  sectional  and 
other  compromises.  If  it  were  not  such,  it  had  never  existed. 
Its  essence  and  its  excellence — ^that  which  is  to  perpetuate  it 
if  it  be  worth  perjpetuating — consists  in  this.  Washington, 
as  the  President  of  the  convention  which  adopted  it,  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  States  for  ratification  remarked,  among 
other  tilings : 

*'It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  federal  government 
of  these  States  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty 
to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all. 
Individuals  entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of 
liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circumstances  as  on 
the  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is,  at  all  times,  difficult  to  draw 
with  precision  the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be 
surrendered  and  those  which  may  be  reserved ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  difierenoe 
among  the  several  States,  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits, 
and  particular  interests. 

*^  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily 
in  our  view  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of 
every  true  American — the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in 
which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety _,  perhaps  our 
national  existence.  This  important  consideration,  seriously 
and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the 
convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude 
than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected;  and  hence  the 
Constitution  which  we  now  present  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
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amity  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the 
peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable." 

Now,  who  have  been  the  disturbers  of  this  greatest  of  (dl 
compromises  ever  perfected  by  mankind^  so  touchingly  des- 
cribed by  the  Father  of  his  Country?  Of  this  glorious 
Union — ^Hhe  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity/'  and  of  '*  mutual 
deference  and  concession?"  To  their  imperishable  honor,  it 
will  be  recorded  by  history,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of 
distracted  and  divided  America — ^not  the  slave  States.  They, 
alas!  have  been  the  victims — not  the  aggressors!  One  of 
tihose  solemn,  obligatory,  Washingtonian  compromises  was, 
that  ^*^no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  When  a 
''higher  law"  dogma  pronounced  against  the  execution  of 
this  provision  in  several  commonwealths,  where  was  the 
' '  spirit  of  amity ' '  and  of ' '  mutual  deference  and  concession ' ' 
which  actuated  the  illustrious  personages  who  gave  us  our 
national  being  ?  Departed,  alas  I  and,  in  its  departure,  as 
&r  as  the  State  by  her  own  act  can  make  it  so,  the  instru- 
ment annulled. 

The  bad  &ith  of  the  national  government  to  the  south,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  commenced  in  the  instance  of  the 
admission  of  Missouri.  It  was  resolutely  persisted  in,  one 
way  or  another,  until,  the  repeal  of  that  unrighteous  mea- 
sure. If  it  ever  be  revived,  the  slave  States  will  have  no 
alternative — will  not  pause  to  seek  for  one,  but  to  absolve  a 
connexion  which  is  dangerous  to  their  security,  iiyurious  to 
their  interests,  humiliating  to  their  pride. 

With  all  its  safeguards  the  Constitution  was  reluctantly 
accepted  by  several  of  the  slave  States.  By  far  the  ablest 
debate  which  occurred  upon  its  provisions  was  in  the  cele- 
brated Virginia  convention,  where  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  were  described  as  being  only 
among  their  equals.  Patrick  Henry,  William  Grayson,  and 
Gteorge  Mason — three  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  that  ever 
adorned  any  country — ^were  inflexibly  and  energetically  ar- 
rayed against  its  adoption.  After  many  weeks'  deliberation, 
andtheemploymentof  all  the influenceoi  Washington,  then  in 
the  meridian  of  his  popularity,  in  its  behalf,  it  was  only  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  89  to  79.  But  never  was  a  compact  observed 
by  a  party  to  it  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity  than  Virginia 
has  observed  this.  She  has  seen  with  anguish,  in  common 
witib  her  other  sisters,  its  provisions  utterly  disturbed — in 
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very  mockery  of  her  rights  and  interests — without  rebelling. 
Hope  whisj^red  in  their  ears,  that  the  north  would  reflect, 
and  that  with  reflection,  repentance  and  a  joyous  morrow 
would  again  smile  upon  the  Union  But  that  repentance  and 
the  joyous  morrow  come  not.  The  clouds  continue  to  multi- 
ply and  thicken,  and  the  horizon  bears  a  lowering,  ill-omened 
aspect.  Dissolution,  under  certain  agencies,  is  assuming  the 
magnitude  in  danger  of  almost  unavoidable  certainty. 

We  put  no  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  south.  We  can- 
not mistake,  no  rational  man  can  mistake,  its  sentiments  or 
its  ulterior  purposes,  who  has  sojourned  in  it  and  seen  as  much 
of  it  as  we  have  latterly.  The  north  has  sown  the  wind.  In 
another  number  shall  we  indicate  to  it  how  it  may  yet  avoid 
'^  reaping  the  whirlwind." 

The  INTERESTS  OF  THE  FREE  STATES. — Unlike  the  slave  States, 
there  would  be  no  paramount  cementing  political  interests, 
no  common  purpose  to  effect,  no  material  welfare  to  advance, 
collectively,  in  the  free  States,  were  the  Union  to  be  divided. 
Those  States  might  unite  at  first,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
certain ;  but  they  would  -assuredly  sub-divide,  from  time  to 
time,  until  there  would  be  at  least  five  distinct  confederations. 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  would  most  probably 
at  the  out-set  form  a  separate  government,  and  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  another.  Common  security,  rather  than  com- 
mon interest,  might  influence  the  New  England  States,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  to  form  a  league,  which  would  be  joined 
sooner  or  later,  under  the  inevitable  operations  of  the  Marcy 
and  Elgin  treaty,  by  the  adjacent  British  provinces.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  would  likely  unite,  and  incline  to 
the  south.  So  would  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Thus,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, five  independent  nations  would  usher  themselves  into 
existence  in  the  free  States,  with  what  forms  of  government 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  I  But  sub-divisions  might  con- 
tinue, until  every  State  would  proclaim  its  sovereignty — pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  some  Hiss  or  Brigham  Young  its 
ruler  I  CauSes  for  quarrels  between  them,  imaginary  or  real, 
would  become  abundant  for  the  gratification  of  their  bellige- 
rent propensities.  Real  peace,  there  could  be  none;  on  the 
contrary,  incessant  and  sanguinary  wars.  Not  a  day's  respite 
to  any  of  them,  perhaps,  from  intestine  commotions  of  one 
description  or  another.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  an  eternal 
state  of  political  effervescence  could  be  confidingly  relied 
upoti.  Every  government  would  necessarily  have  its  custom- 
houses, and  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
maintaining  them.     They  would  necessarily  be  so  numerous 
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as  to  form  a  sort  of  military  cordon  around  each.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  offices  would  thus  be  created,  ''to  eat 
out  the  substance"  of  the  laboring  masses  1 

In  most  of  the  free  States  real  estate  has  attained  a  value 
which  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  for  it  to  maintain  under  the 
most  favorable  circimistances,  unless  there  be  a  vastly  in- 
creased population.  This  will  not  occur.  The  know-nothing 
demonstrations,  and  delirious  agitations  throughout  the  north, 
will  deter  foreigners  from  emigrating  to  this  country.  They 
will  not  flee  from  'one  political  persecution,  rigid  though  it 
be,  to  see  another  in  a  distant  land  in  a  more  objectionable 
form.     They  will 

" Rather  bear  those  ills  they  have 

**  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of." 

Moreover,  labor  is  in  better  request,  and  more  remunera- 
tingly  compensated,  in  Europe,  than  it  has  been  for  ages. 
This  results  from  the  large  amount  of  the  effective  part  of  it 
that  we  have  been  drawing  off  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
destruction  of  industrial  life  which  has  ensued  and  is  ensuing 
from  the  war  in  the  east.  The  only  augmentation,  therefore^ 
of  population  which  the  free  States  can  reasonably  expect 
will  De  confined  to  the  natural  one.  This  is  ever  slow,  and 
may  be  more  than  counterbalanced,  henceforth,  by  emigra- 
tion from  the  older  communities  to  new  States  and  territories. 
Without  an  increase  of  laboring  inhabitants,  a  diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  north,  and  of  the  receipts  of 
business  men,  is  inevitable.  To  use  an  expression  current  on 
'change,  both  property  and  business  operations  have  been 
'^  over-bulled."  This  has  resulted  from  an  anticipation  of 
progressive  demand — that  the  future  ratio  of  augmentation 
was  to  be  calculated  by  the  past.     Delusive  measurement. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  divided,  and  commercial  and  trav^<^ 
elling  intercourse  suspended  by  the  south  with  the  norths 
every  free  soil  estate,  every  city  and  town  located  on  free  soil, 
would  immediately  depreciate  in  value  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
centum,  according  to  location.  Therefore,  in  a  pecuniary 
aspect,  the  catastrophe  would  be  the  most  blighting  one  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

How  totally  different  the  condition  of  the  south.  Neither 
politically  nor  pecuniarily  would  it  suffer,  if  it  were  impelled 
to  the  sad  alternative  of  announcing  its  separation,  and  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  its  independence.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  there  is  the  bond,  an  inseverable 
one,  of  slavery  to  hold  it  together,  strengthened  by  entirely 
unconflicting,  congenial,  material  interests.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  southern  property  of  no  description  bears  an 
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inflated  value.  In  the  main  it  has  not  been  elevated  to  a 
price  it  would  not  sustain  in  any  emergency.  A  system  of 
railroads  was  necessary  to  its  development,  and  that  system, 
as  practically  useful  as  expanded,  is  only  beginning  to  enfold 
its  multifarious  advantages.  It  is  approximating  from  em- 
bryo to  reality,  bringing  with  it  its  concomitant  blessings, 
without  extravagant  pretensions.  Hence,  come  what  may, 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  slave  States  is  more  sure  to 
experience  improvement  than  deterioration. 

Again :  the  south  has  been  burdened  with  an  imequal 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  federal  government,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  thrift  to  the  north,  from  which  it  would 
be  measurably  relieved.  For  example,  from  1791  till  1845 
the  principal  receipts  of  revenue  at  tne  custom-houses  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $927,050,097,  of  which  the  slave 
States  paid  $711,200,000,  and  the  free  States  $215,850,097. 
We  will  take  a  period  of  four  years,  from  1833  to  1837,  and 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  explain  in  what  number  the 

Eublic  money  is  expended  relatively  in  the  two  sections.  The 
•ee  States  received  $65,000,000,  and  the  slave  States  only 
$32,000,000,  while  the  latter  contributed  $90,000,000  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  former  but  $17,500,000.  Therefore,  as 
respects  increased  taxation,  the  south  would  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  in  the  formation  and  sujpport  of  a  new  government 
of  its  own.  Adhering  to  and  adopting  anew  our  present  form, 
with  which  it  is  perfectly  satisfied  when  honestly  administered, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  itself  on  account  of  the  relia- 
ble stability  of  character  and  fixed  purpose  of  its  citizens,  its 
annual  public  expenditures  would  not  exceed  half  the  amount 
which  it  pays  at  present  into  the  national  treasury. 

But  the  north  must  be  undeceived  upon  another  point  of 
vast,  we  may  say  of  primary,  importance.  With  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  particularly  with  old  and  mercenary  ones, 
self-interest  is  the  predominating  and  actuating  consideration. 
The  north  supposes — it  may  have  what  it  conceives  good  rea- 
sons for  so  supposing — that  Great  Britain  desires,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  humanity,*  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  herself  may  imagine  she  does,  because 
in  the  existing  condition  of  relations  on  this  continent  it  is 
her  interest  to  imagine  thus.  But  if  she  do,  she  is  deplorably 
deficient  in  the  most  difficult  and  incomprehensible  of  all 
knowledge,  that  of  knowing  one's  self.  Let  the  south  but 
once  declare  its  independence  of  the  north,  and  she  would 
joyously  approach,  and  exclaim  to  it  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 
''Come,  give  us  your  hand.  The  balance  of  power  in  the 
western  hemisphere  no  longer  excites  our  alarm.     In  the 
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division  which  has  been  accomplished  oar  schemes  have  all 
been  consummated.  Our  interests  are  identical,  and  can  be 
made  reciprocally  beneficial.  Your  institution  of  slavery  is 
indispensable  to  the  salutary  workings  of  our  system  of  po- 
litical economy!  We  cannot  get  along  without  your  cotton 
wool  for  our  manufactures,  your  tobacco  for  revenue,  your  rice 
and  other  surplus  grain  for  food.  We  will  help  you  to  Cuba 
in  order  to  consolidate  your  more  perfect  prosperity  and  geo- 
graphical security,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  form  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  you." 

Similar  influences  would  doubtless  operate  with  France. 
Nine-tenths  at  least  of  her  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  of  southern  origin,  while  the  principal  comsump- 
tion  of  her  manufactories  and  vineyards,  chiefly  of  a  luxurious 
nature,  is  confined  to  the  same  section.  Moreover,  she  is 
well  enough  informed  to  perceive  that  she  has  nothing  to 
fear  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  from  the  enactment  of 
prohibitory  liquor  laws.  Southerners  are  incapable  of  com- 
'  mitting  such  stupendous  absurdities  ;  such  outrages  upon 
individual  liberty.  Between  the  north  and  none  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  is  there  a  fraternizing  tie  of  material  in- 
terest. They  all  want  markets  for  their  surplus  manu&o- 
tures,  many  of  which  are  of  a  competing  description. 

Under  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  north  may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a  reckless, 
desperate  man,  sitting  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth  over 
an  open  barrel  of  gunpowder.  It  is  either  regardless  of 
danger  or  unconscious  of  its  existence.  It  has  everything  to 
lose,  nothing  to  gain,  as  we  have  concisely  explained,  in 
forcing  the  south  to  pronounce  an  everlasting  separation ; 
and  yet  it  is  hastening,  unknowingly  we  believe  to  those  most 
interested,  the  event,  by  countenancing,  if  not  encouraging, 
unwincipled  aspiring  agitators. 

The  slave  States,  depend  upon  it,  will  not  submit  to  another 
flagrant  encroachment  upon  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  fact  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind. 
They  are  as  silent,  as  they  are  of  perfect  accord,  in  their 
resolution  to  resist,  unto  a  united  withdrawal,  the  restoration 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  or  the  rejection  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  should  that 
Territory  present  its  constitution  as  such.  Upon  the  north, 
then,  the  responsibility  will  forever  rest,  if  it  makes  the  ter- 
rific issue,  involved  in  either  of  those  measures,  of  having 
given  the  impulse  to  the  death-knell  of  the  Union. 

Descend  to  the  earth,  spirits  of  Franklin,  Hancock,  the 
Adamses,  Hamilton,  and  those  of  the  host  of  other  northern 
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inflexible  patriots  who  have  passed  away,  and  save  the  blind, 
infatuated  inheritors  of  your  glory  from  such  a  degradation! 

There  is  yet  time  for  sufficient  reflection  before  the  last 
fatal  step  be  taken  ;  and  if  the  north  is  not  more  fallen  than 
we  conceive  to  be  the  case,  reflection  may  bring  with  it  hesi- 
tation, and  hesitation  ultimate  security.  All  sensible,  all 
orderly,  all  patriotic  men,  must  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
period  for  a  cessation  of  gamboling  and  rioting  in  the  wild 
political  sophisms  and  demoralizing  doctrines,  which  have 
assumed  such  a  frightful  attitude,  has  at  length  arrived.  K 
things  continue  as  they  are,  miracles  alone  can  save  the  free 
Stat^  from  ruin.  If  they  grow  worse,  they  are  hopelessly 
lost.  Abolitionism,  free-soilism,  know-nothingism,  liquor 
prohibitionism,  are  of  a  kindred  character,  tending  to  the 
same  end.  They  are  alike  in  deadly  array  against  flie  spirit 
of  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  baneftd  to  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  State,  poisonous  to  the  body  politic. 

The  DUTY  OP  the  United  States. — The  generation  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  should  be  so  regardless  of  its 
duty  as  to  divide  the  Union,  would  merit  the  execrations  of 
posterity,  down  to  the  period  when  it  shall  be  pronounced 
there  is  an  end  to  time.  Worthless,  mercenary,  mean,  will 
we  indeed  be,  if  for  any  consideration,  real  or  illusory,  we 
are  influenced  to  destroy  a  system  of  government  which  has 
imparted,  and  is  imparting,  so  many  blessings  to  mankind. 
Better,  far  better,  were  it  for  us,  if  we  have  no  nobler  aims, 
no  higher  destiny  to  accomplish,  than  to  annihilate  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  liberty,  which  cost  so  much  precious  blood, 
toil,  and  treasure  to  establish  and  maintain,  that  the  igno- 
rance of  the  wild  child  of  the  forest  had  been  ours.  Alas ! 
if  the  Union  fails  in  our  times,  it  will  be  the  result  of  politi- 
cal vice  more  than  a  want  of  enlightenment  in  government 
duties.  No  generation  has,  perhaps,  been  better  informed  as 
to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  and  its  compro- 
mises than  our  own  of  this  day.  And  it  is  a  deplorable  feet, 
that  in  the  States  where  book-learning  is  the  most  general 
and  the  most  perfect,  schemes  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
end  in  subversion,  are  most  cherished  and  disseminated. 
Education,  in  certain  localities,  instead  of  producing  and 
maturing  patriots,  seems  to  have  been  prolific  in  the  yield  of 
traitors  and  conspirators,  as  far  as  relates  to  what  would  be 
the  practical  workings  of  their  peculiar  views.  Duty  to  the 
State,  when  the  State  is  founded  in  justice  and  administered 
in  integrity,  is  as  imperative  a  one  as  the  citizen  has  to  per- 
form to  contemporaries  and  posterity.  In  this  republic, 
where  each  citizen  is  a  part  of  the  State,  the  duty  is  more 
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obligatory  than  in  any  other.  Its  proper  performance  cap 
never  conflict  with  that  due  to  the  Almighty.  The  two  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  in  natural  harmony  in  their  relar 
tions.  An  overpowering  voice  was  once  heard  uttering  in 
sublime  accents — '^Render  imto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  No 
higher  law  observances  were  demanded.  It  has  been  left  for 
the  wiseacres  of  our  own  country  and  a^e  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  temporal  or  constitutional  law,  in  enlightened 
nations,  is  subordinate  to  natural  or  higher  law.  The  Pope 
never  desired  more  power  than  this,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
for  the  commission  of  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  blindest 
bigotry  could  originate  nothing  more  startling.  If  it  were- 
to  become  a  recognized  principle,  there  could  be  neither 
political  nor  social  morality  anywhere  in  the  circle  of  its; 
operations.  Anarchy  would  be  its  immediate  offspring,  and 
the  world  rendered 

*' A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan.'' 

Transcendentalism  in  politics  would  speedily  overthrow  legis- 
lative law,  as  in  religion  it  would  divine  law. 

Our  wonderful  national  growth,  our  continued  and  en* 
larged  well-being,  is  the  result  of  the  happy  influence  of  law 
upon  our  citizens.  They  have  been  from  the  first,  and,  we 
believe,  are  disposed  to  ever  be — with  comparatively  few  ex- 
ceptions— a  strictly  law-abiding  population.  They  have 
occasionally  been  deluded — thousands  of  them  are  now  det- 
luded — by  demagogues  and  the  mischievous  doctrines  which 
they  promulgate  ;  but  we  shall  not  despair  of  their  uncom«^ 
promising  devotion  to  the  Constitution  when  they  discover, 
as  they  assuredly  will  soon,  that  its  provisions  are  en- 
dangered by  their  leaders. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  possible,  so  to 
administer  the  national  government  as  to  give  no  just  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  any  citizen.  Therefore,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  that  legislation  should  be  within  the  limits,  neve^ 

foing  beyond  them,  of  the  constitutional  guards  to  the 
tates.  Where  doubt  exists  on  any  question,  action  should 
be  invariably  declined.  Any  excess  of  power  not  distinctly 
authorized  is  as  much  an  usurpation  in  a  republic  as  in  a 
monarchy — dangerous  in  the  extreme,  engendering  discon- 
tent, and  impairing  loyalty. 

Every  public  measure  should  stand  exclusively  upon  its 
own  merits.  In  legislation,  that  which  cannot  triumph  ex- 
cept upon  the  '^  log-rolling,"  or  help  me  and  I  will  help  you, 
principle,  is  undeserving  a  place  upon  the  statute  book. 
Nothing  was  ever  worth  achieving,  officiaUy  or  privately, 
2 
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that  was  achieved  by  the  employment  of  un&ir  means.  This 
statement,  we  venture  to  assert,  would  be  endorsed,  if  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject  could  be  ascertained,  by  all  politic 
cal  scheme-contrivers  and  manceuverers  who  have  out-lived 
their  ephemeral  fame,  and  by  every  adventurer  and  cfhevaUer 
d'indusfrie,  who  has  had  recourse  to  dishonest  artifices  for  the 
purposes  of  gain.  Let  the  rising  youth  bear  this  steadily  in 
mind ;  and  let  his  first  study,  when  he  attains  the  years  of 
manhood,  be  the  Constitution — making  it  ever  afterwards  his 
guide  and  his  undcviating  rule.  Many  members  of  Congress, 
and  other  officials  who  have  solemnly  sworn  to  support  its 

{)rovi8ions,  in  all  probability  never  understood  them  thorough- 
y.  Hence  the  danger,  in  a  great  degree,  to  which  the  Union 
has  been  subjected  from  time  to  time.  The  representatives 
of  the  States  and  of  the  people  should  ever  remember  that 
they  have  national  as  well  as  public  local  duties  to  perform, 
and  that  they  am  be  discharged  in  no  manner  more  effective 
than  by  guarding  against  any,  the  slighest,  encroachment, 
Upon  tne  great  compact  which  makes  us  one  people.  As  long 
as  that  is  preserved  in  pristine  purity,  every  State  and  ^s* 
trict  in  the  republic  may  repose  in  perfect  security — ^increas- 
ing in  all  rational  eiyoyments  that  render  life  delightful. 

For  the 'first  position  within  the  republic's  ffift  too  care- 
ftil  a  discrimination  cannot  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  the 
individual.  Principia^  non  homines  is  a  motto  admiraUe 
within  itself;  but  it  is  measurably  valueless,  unless  in  its 
administration  it  have  men  of  ample  capacity  and  towering 
'Character  to  sustain  principle.  The  officer,  as  much  as  the 
office,  ought  to  command,  particularly  in  the  instance  of 
Presidetit^  unqualified  universal  respect.  Without  enjoying 
such  consideration,  his  duties  cannot  be  otherwise  than  labo- 
rious, difficult,  and  perplexing  in  the  extreme,  from  the  day 
of  his  inauguration. 

He  should  be  the  superior,  and  conscious  of  the  fiict  him- 
self, of  any  of  his  cabinet  ministers^  even  though  they  were 
chosen  from  the  first  personages  of  the  Union.  Ho  should 
possess  unyielding  integrity,  an  accomplished  education,  ex* 
perience  in  governmental  affairs,  eminent  discretion,  sound 
judgment,  equanimity  of  temper,  resolution,  firmness,  frank- 
ness, industry,  and  a  good  physical  constitution.  He  should 
be  by  association  and  by  principle  a  gentleman — a  gentleman 
in  that  sense  which  would  preclude  him  from  doing  any  other 
than  a  virtuous  private  act,  and,  therefore,  render  him  inca- 
pable of  committing,  knowingly,  a  wrong  official  one.  Not 
the  least  of  all,  he  should  be  an  uncompromising  constitu- 
tionalist— ^his  past  life,  in  that  respect,  having  been  a  reliable 
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j^edge  to  what  his  future  would  be— thus  affording  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  sucoess  of  any  of  the  political  schem- 
ists,  diarlatans,  and  disorganizers  who  threaten  our  ruin. 
We  can  see  in  our  imagination  the  countenance  of  the  con- 
siderate^ tn»  patriot,  as  he  peruses  this — whether  he  resides 
on  free  or  slave  soil — ^brightening,  and  his  eye  sparkling  with 
joy,  eagerly  inquiring,  can  such  a  man  be  found  for  next 
President?  To  the  inquiry  we  are  not  prepared  just  now  to 
respond.  But  let  those  who,  like  ourselves,  sincerely  believe, 
(and  we  trust  their  number  is  legion,)  that  the  perpetuity, 
glory,  and  welfare  of  the  Union  require  the  services  of  one 
who  comes  up  to  the  standard  we  have  pictured,  unite  with 
us  in  searching  for  him.  If  he  be  found,  and  we  believe  he 
could,  whjr  should  he  not  be  hailed  with  acclamation,  and 
mere  partisan  wire  pullers — who  rule  through  conventions 
and  quarrel  for  and  over  "flesh  pots"  after  elections,  be 
forced  to  accept  and  proclaim  him?  Let  us  seek  honestly 
and  seek  diligently  for  an  object  upon  which  so  much  depends. 
We  shall  in  a  subsequent  number  give  the  result  of  our  own 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  In  every  aspect  of  the  case,  in 
which  our  destiny  is  involved,  the  next  presidential  election 
will  be  of  incomparably  more  importance  than  was  any  on^ 
that  has  occurred  in  our  history. 


LAW  AND  IAWYES8.-BT  THE  BBITOB. 
No.  II. 

BVOLISU  COMMON  LAW — TBIAL  BT  JUBT — CHABACTBB   OF   LAWTBBS. 

To  all  the  perfection  of  the  civil  law  add  the  element  of 
liberty,  the  improvements  of  more  advanced  civilization, 
the  teachings  of  a  pure  religion,  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  many  centuries,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  science  of  law  has  advanced  in  England. 
What  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  applied  to  its  jurisprudence:  Si 
spectes  antiquatatem,  est  vetustissima ;  si  dignitatem,  est 
honoratissima ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capassima;  and,  to 
account  for  its  origin  and  growth,  Littleton's  quaint  deriva- 
tion of  the  law  of  hotchpot,  "wherein  is  not  put  one  thing 
alone,  but  one  thing  with  another,"  will  suffice. 

When  we  reflect  from  how  many  independent  and  often 
conflicting  sources  this  vast  and  comprehensive  system  has 
been  derived,  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  jarring  elements 
could  ever  be  combined  into  a  perfect  whole,  wherein  no* 
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thing  valuable  has  been  lost.  Not  alone  from  native  lips 
have  the  highest  eulogiums  been  pronounced — foreigners, 
who  have  taken  the  pains  or  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine,  have  expressed  themselves  in  language  of  unhesi- 
tating and  unmeasured  praise.  If  there  yet  remain  a  few 
excrescences  to  mar  those  fair  proportions,  it  is  but  the 
common  fate  to  which  everything  human  is  subject. 

Of  what,  then,  does  English  law  consist?     Let  us  hur- 
riedly consider  its  elements.     I.  The  common  law  presents 
itself  with  its  various  definitions,   ^'common  sense,"   ^'en- 
lightened   experience,"     *' wisdom    of    ages/'    '^ worn-out 
statutes^"  &c.     This  is  none  other  than  a  collection  of  rules 
that  have  obtained,  time  out  of  mind,  in  the  administration 
of  justice;   with  no  higher  sanction  than  prescription,   no 
other  repository  than  the  writings  of  sages  learned  in  the 
profession,  and  reports  of  adjudged  cases.     Its  antiquity  may 
be  clearly  traced  up  to  the  Saxon  times,   and,   if  certain 
writers  are  to  be  credited,  considerably  fiirther.     The  free 
and  hardy  spirit  of   our  fiithers    could    never  abide  any 
encroachments  upon  it.     They  wrested  from  King  John  a 
confirmation  of  its  privileges ;   and  it  is  even  said  that  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which  so  much  is  read  in 
early  English  history,  and  which  won  so  much  favor  to  the 
sovereigns  consenting  to  observe  them,  were  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  these  ancient  customs,  first  made  by 
Alfred,  and  afterwards  completed  by  the  Confessor.     II.  The 
statute  laws,  and  these  divisions  taken  together,   the  lex 
scripta  and  lex  rum  scripta  comprise  the  whole.     If  we  note 
the  great  changes  through  which  England  has  passed,  it 
will  easily  be  observed  how  foreign  accretions   have  been 
made  to  her  civil  polity.     First,  we  have  a  collection  of 
barbarous  tribes  imder  the  denomination  of  Britons ;  second, 
a  Boman  province;  third,  a  Saxon  invasion  and  amalgama- 
tion; fourtn,  a  Danish  irruption;  fifth,  a  Norman  conquest 
and  establishment.     Now,  is  it  not  natural,  in  the  formation 
of  law,  as  in  the  formation  of  language,  to  expect  wide  traces 
of  all  these  mutations?     The  Briton  had  the  dark  super- 
stitions of  his  druids ;   the  Boman  brought  to  his  northern 
dependency  that  system  which  had  thrived  so  well  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber;  the  Saxon,  his  bold  and  free  nature, 
which  scorned  all  restraint ;  and  the  blighting  footstep  of  the 
Norman  brought  feuds  and  slavery.     The  idea  of  conquest 
supposes  much — new  institutions,  new  maxims,  new  prin- 
ciples, new  laws.     Hence  that  bitter  contest  between   the 
invader  and  the  invaded — that  radical    and    conservative 
warfare — that  struggle  for  existence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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supremacy  on  the  other — that  ceaseless  struggle.  With  the 
people  that  he  despised,  the  Norman  would  even  have  blotted 
out  their  very  language.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  work  his 
system  of  feuds  into  the  heart  of  the  nation — he  must  main- 
tain it  there;  he  must  deduce  its  most  servile  consec^uences. 
The  system  remained — no  arm  of  power  could  eradicate  it. 
Centuries  passed  away — new  principles  were  developed — new 
lights  shown — new  efforts  were  stimulated;  it  fell  at  last, 
but  furnishes,  even  to  this  day,  the  key  to  mysteries  which 
were  otherwise  inexplicable. 

With  the  administration  of  English  law  two  species  of 
courts  are  entrusted;  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  Of  the  former,  the  common  pleas 
and  king's  bench  are  examples;  of  the  latter,  the  chancery 
or  equity.  The  chancery  court  presents  an  anomaly  to  the 
student  of  English  law.  It  is  as  antique,  at  least,  as  the 
times  of  Henry  HI,  and  has  from  thence  made  gradual 
encroachments  upon  the  sphere  of  the  common  law.  These 
encroachments  have  excited,  at  times,  no  little  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  ever  jealous  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  their  '^twelve  men,"  and  have  been  met  by  a 
?)irit  of  sturdy  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  judges, 
his  dispute,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and 
lasted  many  years,  commenced  with  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
EUesmere.  Of  the  peculiar  nature  of  chancery  foreigners 
have  had  very  confused  notions ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  has 
shown  that  even  native  writers,  learned  in  the  law,  have 
strangely  erred.  That  it  is  ordained  to  supply,  and  not 
subvert,  the  law — that  it  acts  ex  «equo  et  bono,  and  is  admin- 
istered at  the  discretion*  of  the  chancellor,  which  discretion 
is  said  to  be  a  legal  discretion — that  it  differs  from  all  other 
courts  in  the  modes  of  trial,  proof,  and  relief— that  it  extends 
to  numerous  cases  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its  gene- 
rality, is  deficient — and,  in  fine,  that  it  reaches  to  all  cases  of 
rights  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  municipal  juris- 
prudence, to  which  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy 
cannot  be  addressed  at  common  law — are  descriptions  with 
which  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer  must  be  satisfied,  and  one 
who  is  a  lawyer,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  after  examin- 

*  This  drew  forth  the  well  known  reproof  of  Mr.  Selden :  '*  For  law  we  haye  a 
measure,  and  we  know  what  to  trust  to ;  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of 
hira  who  is  chancellor ;  and  as  that  is  larj^r  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  Tis  all 
one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standanlfbr  the  measure  the  chancellor's  foot. 
What  an  uncertain  measure  this  would  be!  One  chancellor  has  a  lonff  foot, 
another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indii!erent  foot.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
chancellor's  conscience." 
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ing  all  the  books  upon  the  subject,  will  find  a  confusion  of 
ideas  still  existing  in  his  mind.  The  truth  is,  it  is  easier  to 
know  what  equity  does  than  to  know  why  it  does  it;  and  for 
our  own  parts,  we  have  never  yet  seen  so  clearly  why  a  great 
part  of  its  business  might  not,  with  great  propriety,  be 
entrusted  to  the  ordinary  courts.  But  we  are  on  tender 
ground. 

The  important  part  occupied  by  the  jury  in  the  English 
juridical  system  entitles  it  to  an  extended   notice  in  this 
place.     No  Englishman  can  feel  other  than  a  just  pride  when 
he  considers  the  distinctive  character  which  it  has  given  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  his  country.      To  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  it  was  an  institution   unknown;   and  it  has 
gained  but  partial  admission  into  any  of  the  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  have  been  formed  upon  the 
basis   of   the  Boman  law.      The  trial  by   jury  has  been 
•esteemed  the  bulwark  of  British  liberty,  and  its  guarantee 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  stipulations   of  Magna 
Charta.     All  the  wealth,  honor,  liberty,  life  of  the  subject, 
hangs  upon  its  determinations.      From    its    honesty  and 
enlightenment  everything  may  be  hoped ;  from  its  corruption 
everything  despaired.     Cavilling  objectors  have  found  mudi 
in  it  to  censure,  but  the  enlightened  experience  and  wisdom 
of  many  centuries  have  determined  its  place  among  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  most  perfect,  of  human  institutions,  adapted 
admirably  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.     ^^The 
whole  machinery  of  the  State,"  says  one,  '*king,  lords,  and 
commons,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system,   and  its  varied 
workings,  end  simply  in  bringing  twelve  good  men  into  the 
box."     If  we  trace  for  its  origin,  we  must  be  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.     It  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
those  northern  tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  traces  of  it 
are  found  wherever  they  left  their  impress.     These  hardy 
emigrants  from  the  officina  hwmani  generis  had  notions  of 
liberty  too  stern  and  elevated  to  condescend  to  any  other 
judgment  than  that  of  their  peers.     It  was  then,  as  it  was 
long  afterwards,  NuUvs  liber  homo,  aliquo  modo  destmatur, 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parimn  suorum.     When  the  Saxons 
were  introduced  into  England,  it  is  likely  they  brought  this 
institution  with  them,  if  they  did  not  find  it  there  as  some 
suppose,  or  were  not  indebted  to  Alfred  the  Great  for  its 
establishment.     Certain,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  no  novelty.     Down  to  the  present  day,  it  has  ever 
maintained  its   character   and  dignity,   even  in   the    most 
roubled  times.     Its  sphere  has  been  respectively  innovated 
upon  by  the  Norman  trial  by  battle — the  courts  of  High 
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Commission,  Star  Chamber,  and  Chancery ;  but  it  has  proved 
too  strong  for  all  of  them.  Formerly,  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  '^writ  of  attaint  of  false  verdict," 
was  suspended  over  the  jurors'  heads;  if  they  flinched,  it 
fell.  The  consequences  of  this  ivrit  were  direful  in  the 
extreme ;  its  victim  was  scarcely  considered  a  human  being ; 
he  was  hooted  at,  execrated,  hunted  down ;  he  lost  every 
right  and  every  privilege — even  his  family  were  infamous ; 
in  an  instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  was  transformed 
into 

'* a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 

That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. " 

But  a  writ  of  such  questionable  propriety  was  seldom  used, 
and  has  long  ceased  even  to  be  named.  If  anything  can  be 
said  in  its  defence,  it  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
jury;  in  the  earlier  times  it  had  vastly  more  power  than 
now.  Its  members  came  from  the  county  in  which  the  case 
originated,  and  their  verdict  was  founded  upon  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  without  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  writ  of  attaint  might  have  been  needed  then,  not 
afterwards. 

Every  one  conversant  with  English  history  must  remem- 
ber the  great  efforts  which  were  made  at  one  time  to  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  jury,  and  bring  it  down  crouching  at 
the  feet  of  the  court.  Lord  Mansfield  led  the  van,  and  was 
a  host  in  himself;  Mr.  Justice  Buller  was  behind  him,  ftill  of 
admiration.*  Lord  Hardwicke  was  looked  up  to  with  vene- 
ration, and  other  great  judges  were  not  wanting.  We  allude 
to  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  wrest  away  from  the  jury, 
in  the  question  of  libel,  the  consideration  of  intent,  and 
confine  them  simply  to  the  fact  of  publication.  The  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  age,  backed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  people,  took  the  alarm  and  rushed  to  the 
conflict.  Then  was  there  a  war  of  giants.  Mansfield  was 
violent,  reckless,  but  great.  Junius,  behind  the  scenes,  was 
hurling  thunderbolts.  Mr.  Fox's  artillery  commanded  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  voice  of  the  nation  fixed  at  last 
the  seal  of  its  condemnation  on  the  odious  heresy,  and  the 
jury  was  safe.  During  this  famous  controversy,  so  daring 
was  Lord  Mansfield  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  he  is 
accused  on  one  occasion  of  having  overleapt  the  boundary 
of  truth,  and  sullied  his  otherwise  bright  reputation.     In 

*  Lord  Mansfield  was  even  then,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  bench,  introducing 
these  innovations,  ***  which,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  threw  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
into  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  wonder  at  the  depth,  the  comprehensiveness,  and  the 
acamen,  of  that  powerfbl  and  rulinff  understanding. — South.  Rev.  No.  3,  Act. 
III.,byMr.  Legare. 
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referring    to    a    popular    ballad    of   the    times,    of    Lord 
Hardwicke — 

'*For  Sir  Philip  well  knows  that  his  inuendoes 
Will  serve  him  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  proee ; 
For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  cause, 
Who  are  judges  qf  fact  as  well  as  of  laws:** 

to  suit  his  own  purposes,  the  learned  judge  made  the  last  line 
read,  at  the  expense  of  harmony  as  well  as  truth : 

**  Who  are  judges  of  fact  ^  but  not  judges  qf  laws," 

In  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  a  common  origin,  the 
English  law  has  been  almost  universally  adopted — the  excep- 
tions being  found  in  those  cases  where  a  conflict  exists 
between  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  two  countries. — 
During  the  colonial  relation,  the  Parliament  of  England,  as 
of  course,  had  the  same  sovereignty  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  When  that  relation  was  dissolved,  and  the  thirteen 
American  States  formed  together  an  independent  member  of 
the  family  of  nations,  English  and  American  law  began  to 
diverge.  The  era  of  the  Revolution  is  the  point  of  diverg- 
ence. English  statutes,  before  that  period,  if  they  ever  were 
applicable  to  this  country^  and  have  not  been  repealed,  are 
declaratory  of  the  law  now.  Since  then  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  re-enact  here  such  statutes  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  seemed  deserving  of  highest  fevor,  and  calculated  to 
give  increased  eflSlcacy  to  the  administration  of  justice.  What 
was  common  law  in  England  in  1776  is  common  law  in  this 
country  now,  unless  altered  by  statute.  English  contempo- 
rary reports  of  adjudged  cases,  and  the  writings  of  their 
sages  in  the  profession,  are  consulted  among  us  with  as  much 
zest  as  ever,  and  admitted  to  as  high  favor  in  our  courts. 
With  all  the  enmity  we  encourage  against  England — all  the 
rivalry  that  exists  between  the  nations — there  has  yet  been 
exhibited,  on  our  part,  no  indisposition  to  admire  her  in 
those  points  where  she  is  truly  admirable ;  we  admire  and 
imitate. 

Under  a  constitution  such  as  ours,  where  each  State  is  a 
sovereignty,  and,  taken  together,  all  the  States,  for  certain 
purposes  only,  constitute  a  unit,  conflicting  jurisprudence 
woiild  naturally  be  expected ;  but  the  common  origin  of  the 
States,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  all  draw  upon  a  common 
source,  will  always  prevent  the  angle  of  divergence  from 
becoming  very  great — the  single  State  of  Louisiana  forming 
an  exception,  where  the  roots  of  the  civil  law  have  struck 
down  so  deeply,  and  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold,  that  the 
growth  of  the  common  law  has  been  retarded.  When  all 
the  States  are  acting  together  as  a  unit,  they  acknowledge  a 
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body  of  law  bearing  with  equal  force  upon  all,  and  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  a  peculiar  nature.  These  courts,  whether 
district,  circuit,  or  supreme,  have  jurisdiction  co-extensire 
with  the  whole  country. 

Having  now  dwelt  so  long  upon  law.  which  may  not  have 
sufficient  interest  to  keep  alive  attention,  it  is  time  to  turn 
to  that  class  of  men  who  have,  in  all  ages,  presided  over  its 
administration,  who  have  been  its  repositories,  its  priests,  its 
oracles — lawyers.  If  there  be  a  science  of  law,  and  if  it 
have  its  deep  and  profound  learning,  to  expect  a  general 
understanding  of  it  would  be  an  absurdity.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  idea  of  men  being 
governed  by  ordinances  with  which  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  yet,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  such  an 
acquaintance  without  devoting  much  of  their  lives  to  its 
study.  For  this,  how  few  have  the  time,  if  they  have  the 
capacity.  In  view  of  the  law  maxim,  ignorantia  legis 
excusat  meminem,  taken  abstractly,  does  not  Caligula's  cus- 
tom of  writing  decrees  in  the  smallest  possible  character,  and 
posting  them  up  in  the  highest  places,  lose  much  of  its 
absurdity?  Men,  whose  researches  have  never  extended  into 
this  field,  think  it  remarkable  that  so  many  difficulties 
should  exist,  so  much  complexness,  so  much  doubt,  and  so 
vast  an  accumulation  of  learning,  when  the  principles  of 
justice  are  so  few  and  obvious.  They  think  that,  between 
man  and  man,  the  duties  and  obligations  are  of  so  limited  a 
nature  and  so  easily  understood,  that  all  the  rules  required 
to  govern  them  might  be  comprised  in  the  shortest  space. 
These  opinions  are  common,  and  it  is  equally  common  for 
those  ever  readjr  to  carp  at  lawyers  to  charge  upon  them  all 
the  difficulties  in  law.  For  ourselves,  whilst  we  admit  that 
simplicity  and  conciseness  are  much  to  be  desired,  that  they 
conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the  system,  and  that  the  bold 
hand  of  the  reformer  might  often  be  judiciously  extended, 
we  cannot,  after  looking  at  society  as  it  is  organized  at  the 
present  day,  after  regarding  its  minute  divisions,  and  con- 
templating the  extensive,  varied,  and  conflicting  interests 
that  rise  up  and  place  themselves  under  its  protection, 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  anything  but  a  vast  accumulation 
of  law  will  result  with  the  profoundest  learning.  In  a 
simple  state  of  society  a  few  general  rules  may  suffice,  but, 
as  the  state  grows,  a  body  of  jurisprudence  will  grow  up 
with  it  in  the  same  proportion.  The  number  of  independent 
adjudicated  points  in  the  English  law  have  been  estimated  at 
over  one  million,  the  development  of  which  must  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  libraries.    It  is  easier  to  propose  than  to  carry 
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out  reforms,  and  when  any  very  extraordinary  simplification 
has  been  aimed  at,  the  effect  has  generally  been  a  failure. 
The  rules  of  law,  as  now  established,  have  been  established 
Ibr  their  wisdom,  and,  although  that  wisdom  may  not  be 
discovered  always  at  a  glance,  or  even  upon  study,  it  has 
been  frequently  manifest  when  there  has  been  any  inno- 
vation. It  is  seriously  questioned,  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
whether  anything  has  been  gained  by  the  New  York  Bevised 
Statutes,  which  promised  so  mucli  in  the  inroads  they  made 
upon  the  cumbrous  forms  of  the  common  law,  and  we  have 
heard  that  a  distinguished  statesman  of  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  McDuffie,)  having  effected  something  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  legislature,  remarked  afterwards,  that,  if  Gkki 
would  forgive  liim  for  this  offence,  he  would  never  be  guilty 
of  it  again. 

The  profession  of  the  law  owes  its  origin  and  its  impor- 
tance to  these  facts.  But  a  very  small  portion  of  society 
could  be  expected  to  interest  themselves  very  much  in  the 
study  and  understanding  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed.  There  must  be  a  powerftil  motive  to  urge  men 
upon  this  study — the  interest  which  they  have  in  it,  from 
being  subject  to  its  control,  has  never  been  found  suffidently 
strong.  We  note  it  every  day,  in  the  little  knowledge  of  law 
that  exists  out  of  the  profession,  in  the  offences  ignorantly 
committed — in  the  mistakes  made  by  hoary  locks  in  what 
legal  men  would  term  the  plainest  matters  of  law.  Ambition 
and  emolument  are  the  only  moving  impulses,  and  under 
their  influence  the  highest  achievements  will  be  made. 
Open  the  wealth,  honors,  and  distinctions  of  the  State  before 
any  set  of  men,  and  you  will  have  no  want  of  candidates  for 
&vor.  True,  motives  of  this  kind  are  not  the  most  elevated, 
but  they  exist.  The  honors  and  dignities  held  out  to  the 
legal  profession,  in  particular,  grows  out  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  such  a  profession,  and  the  important  part  that 
it  plays  in  conducting  the  whole  operations  of  society. 
Hence  we  find  the  highest  and  most  honorable  mention  made 
of  it  in  every  age — we  find  public  counsels  filled  from  its 
members,  and  skill  acquired  in  interpreting,  ably  exercised 
in  enacting  law.  The  bar  has  been  the  road  to  the  bench, 
and  the  bench  to  a  wide  and  commanding  influence.  If  we 
speak  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  profession,  the  reasons  are 
various.  In  the  management  of  all  the  important  points 
connected  with  an  intricate  case  much  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal skill  is  necessary,  which  would  be  vainly  looked  for  in 
the  parties  interested.  The  rights  of  the  question  are  often 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  and  the  conflicting  evidences 
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are  sometimes  8o  great,  that  the  highest  powers  of  mind, 
combined  with  patience^  industry,  and  unremitting  applica- 
tion, are  required  to  sift  out  truth  from  the  heterogeneous 
mass  and  hold  it  up  in  its  naked  simplicity.  True  it  is,  that 
the  community  has  not  always  professed  to  see  so  clearly  as 
it  ought  the  need  of  an  enlightened,  elevated  profession,  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  to  he  referred— a 
profession  whose  interest,  honor,  and  reputation,  incline 
them  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  law,  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  they  represent.  Elevate 
the  character  of  lawyers,  and  you  purify  the  channels  of 
justice — you  distribute  its  clear  waters  uninterrupted  through 
all  the  divisions  of  society.  Depress  that  character — the 
streams  stagnate,  throw  up  their  pollutions  to  the  surface, 
and  carry  death  in  their  poisonous  exhalations.  You  can 
only  elevate  the  profession  by  making  higher  requisitions 
upon  those  who  are  candidates  for  its  honors.  You,  by  this 
means,  diminish  the  number  of  applicants  and  raise  the 
standard  to  a  higher  grade. 

The  plan  now  piursued  by  most  of  the  State  in  making 
lawyers  is  on  a  par  with  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  the 
age ;  the  residt  has  been  multiplication  and  deteriorati(m — 
an  overstock  of  pretenders  to  legal  erudition,  who  have 
never  aimed  higher  than  to  glean  a  little  here  and  there 
from  Blackstone  and  Kent,  in  some  miserable  abridgement. 
Admirable  examples  of  ignorance,  conceit,  and  audacity! 
Standing  committees  of  reproach!  Each  of  the  leari^ 
professions  in  this  country  groan  under  these  inflictions,  the 
law  not  among  the  least.  It  would  throw  out  of  their  wits 
some  of  our  learned  tyros  to  submit  them  to  the  English 
ordeal,  confine  them  six  or  eight  years  in  attendance  at  an 
attorney's  oflBice,  or  in  going  through  all  the  routine  of 
study,  exercise,  and  labor,  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  call 
them  reluctantly  to  the  bar.  And  yet  what  has  been  the 
result  of  this  system?  Has  it  conflicted  anything  with  the 
interests  of  society — ^with  the  people's  rights?  Or  has  it  not 
fostered  into  being  one  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated 
bodies  of  lawyers  that  the  world  has  ever  known? 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  the  legislature  and 
courts,  out  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  in  deference  to 
the  mistermed  popular  rights,  allow  any  man  at  pleasure  to 
plead  his  own  cause — thus  exhibiting  the  low  regard  they 
entertain  for  anything  like  a  dignified  profession;  for  we 
would  put  the  question,  can  a  custom  like  this  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  remove  all  inducement  from  those  who 
might  otherwise  bestow  their  time,   talent,   and  energies, 
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upon  the  legal  science?  Where  every  man  is,  or  may  be  at 
pleasure,  a  lawyer,  what  dignity  can  remain — what  honor, 
what  profit?  and  when  dignity,  honor,  and  profit,  are  gone, 
what  becomes  of  the  profession?  Where  wUl  be  found  men 
of  ability  and  character  disposed  to  wreck  their  fortunes 
upon  it?  You  present,  in  such  a  state,  a  field  opened  to  the 
worthless  and  abandoned,  but  closed  up  to  all  others.  Nor 
are  litigants  at  court  in  any  degree  benefitted  by  the  system. 
The  remark  was  made  long  ago,  and  is  as  true  now,  that 
*^He  who  pleads  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  his  client." 
He  would  save  a  few  dollars  by  undertaking  that  for  which 
his  past  pursuits  have  in  no  wise  qualified  him,  and  becomes, 
ten  to  one,  a  debtor  to  his  folly  in  a  hundred  times  the 
amount. 

In  South  Carolina,  until  very  lately,  a  single  perusal  of 
Blackstone,  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  with  some  plausibility 
and  address,  would  have  been  a  ready  passport  to  all  the 
privileges,  dignities,  and  immunities,  of  attorney  at  law, 
&c.  We  have  heard  of  some  such  gallant  achievements. 
Even  now,  although  the  courts  have  seen  fit  to  elevate  the 
standard,  and  exhibit  more  severity  in  their  examinations, 
it  is  clear  that  six  or  eight  months'  study  would  be  an  ample 
qualification ;  the  effect  is  that  crowds  continue  to  flock  in, 
and  the  name  of  lawyer  becomes  more  and  more  a  by-word 
and  a  jest. 

We  know  that  it  is  common  to  say  a  poor  lawyer  can  do 
no  harm.     Juvenal  said  it  two  thousand  years  ago ; 

nee  unquam 
Sanguine  causidici  maduemnt  rostra  pusilli. 

And  Cicero  has  made  good  sport  of  such  a  character,  calling 
him  by  very  many  hard  names,  and  relating  not  a  few  of  his 
blunders.*  But  are  not  these  principles  more  plausible  than 
true?  We  might  naturally  expect  that  the  community 
would  find  out  who  was  best  entitled  to  its  favor,  and  in  the 
employment  of  legal  men  would  search  out  those  who  are 
most  skilled.  In  part  this  is  the  case,  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  folly  is  contagious,  and  that  somehow  or  other 
the  inexperienced  and  unsophisticated  are  often  strangely 
deluded  and  cajoled  by  ignorance  and  audacity.  The  worst 
lawyer  will  be  irequently  employed — will  work  his  way  into 
notice;  his  hoarse  voice  will  be  heard  everywhere  in  the 
forum;  he  will  confuse  everything  with  his  jargon — bring 
contempt  upon  the  profession — exclude  good  men  from  its 
ranks — increase  the  amount  and  costliness  of  litigation — 
and  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  high  aims  and  destinies 


*De  Oralore,  lib.  1. 
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of  the  profession  himself,  will  sympathize  with  nothing  great, 
thirst  for  nothing  elevated,  occupy  no  other  place  than  that 
of  barretor,  too  insignificant,  perhaps,  to  be  reached  by  the 
arm  of  the  law. 

We  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  thorough  system  of  pre- 
paration through  which  English  law  students  are  called  upon 
to  pass  ;  their  discipline  has  ever  been  most  rigid,  and  habits 
of  thought  and  business  are  acquired  at  an  early  period 
which  adheres  to  them  through  life.  In  the  inns  of  courts, 
or  oflSices  of  attorneys,  the  long  apprenticeship  is  spent. 
And,  in  the  moot  courts,  le^al  questions  are  discussed  with  so 
much  power  of  argumentation  and  extent  of  research,  that 
eminent  lawyers  have  been  known  to  refer  back^  in  after  life, 
to  these  early  discussions,  and  receive  from  them  instruction. 
Cases  are  put  by  all  parties  ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this  custom, 
the  Lord  Keeper  Dudley,  according  to  his  brother,  Roger 
North,  used  to  say,  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  lawyer 
without  being  a  good  '^put  case."  The  custom  of  this 
country  is  to  shove  students  up  to  the  bar  with  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  what  is  technically  called  practice;  an 
extensive  branch  of  the  profession,  to  be  learned  only  amid 
the  various  routine  of  duty  gone  through  at  a  lawyer's  oflSice. 
The  result  is,  that  they  are  subjected  to  a  thousand  perplexi- 
ties and  mortifications  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act, 
making  very  frequently  the  most  egregious  blunders  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  matters.  Whatever  amount  of 
reading  has  been  theirs,  the  discovery  is  soon  made  that 
book  learning  is  not  every  thing ;  much  must  be  obtained 
from  other  sources ;  and  this,  however  insignificant  it  may 
appear  in  the  eye  at  first,  is  as  indispensable  to  a  successftd 
practice  of  the  law  as  any  of  its  leading  principles  and  dis- 
tinctions. A  mere  theoretical  lawyer  will  make  but  a  poor 
affiair  in  a  court-house,  or  amid  the  pressing  calls  of  business, 
and  be  a  hundred  times  chagrined  and  surprised  to  find 
others,  with  no  proportion  of  his  learning,  more  successftil, 
and  oftener  consulted.  The  misfortune  is  that  so  many  get 
into  the  notion  that  all  this  office  business,  as  it  is  termed — 
these  little  forms  and  tedious  exercises  of  drawing  out  papers 
perpetually — are  the  mere  drudgeries  of  the  profession,  which 
suit  ordinary  capacities  very  well,  but  higher  mind  and  loftier 
genius  can  only  be  content  to  seize  upon  great  principles, 
which,  like  the  staflf  of  Hercules,  they  may  wield  with  honor. 
Now,  all  of  this  is  soon  discovered  to  be  a  mischievous 
delusion,  and  experience  very  soon  convinces  that  no  expecta- 
tion of  becoming  great  lawyers,  without  having  been  great 
drudges,   is  a  legitimate  one.      These  so  much    slighted 
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details  sooii  begin  to  vindicate  tbemselves — to  hold  up  iimt 
grim  visages  amid  many  a  bright  and  beautiAil  prospect, 
and  drag  down  to  earth  the  giddy  aspirant  from  his  high 
flights  and  dizzy  elevations.  He  must  go  to  work  now  to 
study  law,  after  he  has  been  lawfiilly  entitled  ^^lawyet," 
and  meets  with  ten  times  the  difficulty  that  would  have 
attended  the  student.  Pride  and  the  feaa*  of  ridicule  prevent 
a  resort  to  others  for  information  in  such  small  matters; 
books  alone  must  be  resorted  to,  and  what  is  wanted  he 
acquires  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor,  or  remains  content 
with  confused  notions  or  downright  ignorance,  until  accident, 
perhaps,  throws  it  within  reach,  or  grim  despair  at  last 
drives  him  from  the  profession. 

Now,  the  natural  way  to  obviate  all  this  would  be  to  make 
the  same  requisitions  upon  studenl^  here  that  are  made  in 
Englaflid,  or  similar  ones,  at  least.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
es^yeet,  however  desirable,  that  division  of  labor  which  hi» 
had  so  prominent  an  influence  in  elevating  the  profession 
tliere.  We  mean  the  districting  off  particular  departmental, 
each  to  be  occupied  by  an  independent  class  of  lawyers. 
Thus,  by  restricting  the  sphere  in  which  each  is  to  operate, 
the  greatest  amount  of  learning  and  skill  are  ensured,  and 
men,  great  in  a  few  things,  produced,  who  otherwise  had 
been  superficial  in  a  great  many.  The  student  in  England 
must  make  his  selection  of  one  of  these  departments ;  no  in- 
tention occupies  his  mind  of  being  everything  that  may  be 
imduded  in  the  term  lawyer.  He  consults  .his  capacities  and 
taste  to  discover  whether  they  incline  him  most  to  be  coun- 
sellor, advocate,  solicitor,  conveyancer,  or  special  pleader, 
and,  having  determined,  throws  his  whole  energies  into  thai 
field.  This  system,  however,  is  not  practicable  in  a  country 
like  ours  ;  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  too  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  simple  notions  of  our  people ;  their  versatility 
of  genius,  their  activity  and  haste,  their  aversion  to  every 
thing  that  seems  exclusive,  and,  above  all,  their  insuppressi- 
blo  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men — to  the  Jew,  a  Jew — ^to 
the  Gre^,  a  Greek. 

With  men  acotsitomed  to  discriminate,  it  is  common  enough 
to  counfound  the  benefits  of  a  system  with  its  abuses,  and 
attach  that  character  to  the  whole  which  belongs  of  right  to 
some  of  its  parts  only.  The'profession  of  the  law  has  come 
in  for  its  fall  share  of  this  distinction.  In  every  age  there 
have  been  those  to  rail  against  it,  and  heap  upon  its  head  all 
manner  of  opprobrium.  Led  astray  by  a  few  blots  and 
blemishes  upon  its  ermine,  they  have  vnsdy  concluded  that  all 
must  be  corruption.     They  argue,  because  an  Bpsom  and  a 
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Dudley  have  e^sted,  that  of  necessity  every  lawyer  must 
partake  of  their  iniquities.  The  eyes  of  sUch  men  ceai 
see  nothing  clearly,  but  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  they  distort 
and  magnify  each  object  into  "eleven  men  in  buckram." 
But  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  of  an  opposite  cha^ 
racter,  who  have  had  the  capacity  to  perceive  and  the  honesty 
to  confess  the  reverse  of  all  this — the  ability  to  distinguish, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  between  the  just  aims  and  noble 
advance  of  the  profession,  and  its  degeneracy.  Our  purpoee 
is  not  to  add  an  undue  elevation  to  any  set  of  men,  or  beoome 
their  blind  panegyrist ;  we  but  press  the  claims  of  truth  luid 
honesty.  If  there  have  been  those  who  have  prostituted  thdr 
talents  and  learning,  and  even  the  law  itself,  to  the  vilest  of 
purposes — ^if  the  utmost  laxity  of  moral  principles  has  cha- 
racterized not  a  few  of  this  profession — if  much  that  has 
been  charged  adversely  be  susceptible  of  demonstration,  all 
of  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  have  been  high  and  honorable  spirits  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit — ^men  of  genius,  learning,  and  refine- 
ment— philosophers,  scholars,  and  patriots — ^patrons  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good — men  wedded  to  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice — ^men  with  integrity  of  heart  and 
honesty  of  purpose — advocates  of  liberty  and  friends  of 
humtoity — constellations  to  illumine  the  darkest  night. 
And  are  not  these  the  men  such  as  the  science  of  law  left 
to  itself— a  science  so  liberal,  so  elevating,  so  comprehensive, 
would  naturally  produce  ;  and  have  they  not  been  produced 
in  sufficient  number  to  vindicate  the  profession  from  the 
illiberal,  puny  aggressions  of  those  who  affect  to  see  nothing 
truly  good  and  estimable  in  it?  It  is  the  glory  of  the  law 
that,  at  all  times,  such  men  hare  stepped  forth  as  its  cham- 
pions, its  burning  lights,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  majestic 
evidences  of  its  elevation.* 


•  The  language  of  Bulingbroke  will  be  called  to  mind  here,  where  we  hare, 
drawn  in  adnmable  terms,  the  rule  and  the  exceptions.  **A  lawyer  now  is 
nothing  more,  1  speak  of  ninetj-nine  in  a  hundred,  at  least,  to  use  some  of 
Tally's  words,  nisi  leguleius  quidem  cautus,  ot  acutus  pneco  actionum,  cantor 
fbrmularum,  aoceps  sytlabarum.  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators, 
philosophers,  historians ;  there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons.  There  will  be 
none  such  any  more,  till,  in  some  better  age,  true  ambition,  or  the  love  of  fame, 
prevails  over  avarice,  and  till  men  find  leisure  and  encouragement  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  this  profession,  by  climbing  up  to  the  vantage 
grround  of  science — so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it — instead  of  grovelling  all  their 
lives  below  in  a  mean  but  gainful  application  to  the  little  arts  of  chicane."  We 
quote  at  second  hand  from  Mr.  Christian,  and,  in  other  instances,  have  taken  the 
same  liberty,  which  we  have  too  much  conscience  to  conceal.  *'  I  have  seen 
MSS.  referred  to,"  says  D'Jsraeli,  **  confidently,  which  could  never  have  met  the 
eye  of  the  writer"  '*  The  unlearned,"  says  Ivlr.  George  Stephens,  in  his  note 
upon  Burton,  **have  ever  furnished  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of 
I^tin  and  Greek  from  this  book." 
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Wherever  we  find  the  term  lawyer  used  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  single  exception,  it  is  one  of 
reproach  and  hearty  condemnation.  ^^Then  one  who  was  a 
lawyer  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him."*  ^^  Woe  mito 
you  lawyers.'^t  *^ Behold  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  tempting 
him. "J  ^^  With  a  certain  orator  or  lawyer,  named  Tertullus, 
who  informed  the  governor  against  Paul."§  What,  then, 
have  we  to  set  in  opposition  to  all  this?  Can  any  words  of 
eulogy  gainsay  the  words  of  God  himself?  Now,  what  if 
we  shoidd  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
continued  misapplication  and  misunderstanding  of  these 
passages,  and  that  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  profession 
of  the  law,  at  this  day,  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity. 

*'  The  word  Imw^er,"  sayt  Dr.  Doddridge,  * 'suggests  to  us  the  modem  idea  of 
an  office  which  did  not  exist  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  and  has  strangely 
misled  some  interpreters.  These  Jewish  lawyers  (as  our  translators  call  them) 
were  the  most  considerable  species  of  scribes,  who  applied  themselves  peculiarly 
to  study  and  explain  the  law.*' 

**  The  lawyers  were  a  superior  order  of  scribes  and  grave  lectures  on  the 
law."— Scott. 

What  law?  The  law  of  Moses,  of  course.  They  partook, 
then,  more  of  what  we  should  call,  in  our  day,  the  priestly 
order;  and  the  corruption  of  such  an  order  would  have 
naturally  elicited  from  our  Savior  the  most  unqualified  con- 
denmation.  They  who  seek  to  extend  these  passages  to  pur- 
poses never  anticipated,  have  no  just  or  rational  employment, 
we  conceive,  and  derive  no  authority  from  their  numbers. 

The  council  of  Melphi,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  prohibited 
the  practice  of  law  to  the  clergy,  holding  to  the  idea  of  its 
being  condemned  in  Scripture ;  but  the  decree  of  that  council 
could  have  had  little  efficacy,  for  we  find  it  an  early  maxim 
in  England,  *'  Nullus  clericus  nisi  causidicus." 

Congreve  would  be  witty  on  the  profession : 

'*  Lawyer!  I  believe  there  is  many  a  cranny  and  leak  unstopped  in  your  con- 
science ;  they  say  a  witch  will  sail  in  a  sieve,  but  I  believe  the  devil  would  never 
venture  aboud  your  conscience." 

**A8  cold  as  charity  in  the  heart  of  a  lawyer,"  *' Bonus 
jurista,  mala  christa,"  were  proverbs  in  olden  time. 

**  If  vou  go  to  the  law  for  a  nut,"  says  one,  "  the  ktwyers  will  crack  it,  give 
each  or  you  half  tne  shell,  and  chop  the  kernel  themselves." 

«*  Whether  it  was  the  ever  opening  hand  of  a  practising  lawyer,  ever  ready  to 
grasp  a  fee,  or  whether  a  strong  bias  and  habitual  disposition  for  tuniing  every 
trust  and  situation  in  life  to  their  own  private  advantage,  were  the  reasons  why 
one  of  the  wisest  of  our  kings,  with  his  council,  composed  of  great  men,  and 
parliaments  themselves,  thought  it  necessary  to  incapacitate  practisiiur  lawyers 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  certain  they  were  the  first  set  of 
men  expressly  excluded." — Carte*s  Hist.  Eng, 


•22  Mat.,  35.  f  11  Luke,  46.  t  10  Luke,  25. 

§  24  Acts,  1.    The  only  Christian  lawyer  mentioned  is  in  3  Titus,  13.    *•  Bring 
Zenas  the  lawyer  on  his  journey  diligently,  that  nothing  be  wanting,"  &c. 
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"  I  speak  to  the  face  of  mtny  here  present,  the  Uwyen,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  land,  are  the  greatest  grievances  to  my  subjects ;  for  when  the  cause  is  ffood 
to  neither  party,  it  yet  proves  good  and  profitable  to  them." — King  James  Jfrsf't 
last  speech, 

'*  Men  allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent 
and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  but  on  the  promising  MXkd 
pleasing  thoughts  of  Fitigious  terms,  fitt  contentions,  and  flowing  fees."— Jtfilton. 

"  But  when  money  will  hire  yon  to  plead  for  injustice  asainst  your  own  knowl- 
edge, and  to  use  your  will  to  defVaud  tne  righteous,  I  woiud  not  have  your  con- 
science for  your  gains,  nor  your  account  to  make  for  all  the  world."— B«rlcr. 

**  These  men. 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humility, 
So  wise,  so  ip^ve,  of  so  perplexed  a  tongue, 
And  loud  withal,  that  could  not  wag 
Nor  scarce  lie  still  without  a  fee." — Ben  Johnson. 

**  A  lawyer  art  thou?  draw  not  nigh — 
Gk>,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye, 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  hce,**^Wordsworlh. 

*<  What  an  excellent  medley,"  says  old  Fuller,  **  is  made,  when  honesty  and 
ability  meet  in  a  man  in  his  profession." 

**  If  there  be  any  instance  on  record,  as  some  there  are  undoubtedly,  of  genius 
and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity,  and 
operate  as  exceptions." — Junius. 

^  These  are  some  of  the  severe  expositions  of  legal  character, 
which  have  emanated  from  sources  deservedly  high  in 
authority,  and  exhibit  the  profession,  it  is  conceded,  in  no 
amiable  light.  That  they  have  a  foundation  in  truth  we  are 
not  prepared  to  question ;  but  as  to  the  justice  of  such  sweep- 
ing, indiscriminate  denunciations,  it  were  but  fair  to  put  in  a 
protest,  for  ignorance,  political  spleen,  or  private  pique,  have 
had  no  small  influence,  we  mav  suppose,  in  their  composi- 
tion. However,  it  will  be  for  tne  bar  of  the  present  day  to 
determine  how  far  it  is  assimilated  to  that  of  ages  past  and 
gone,  and  whether  or  not  its  conscience  will  be  safe  in 
repelling  these  insinuations  and  charges,  as  gross  libels 
against  the  order.     For  ourselves,  we  entitle  them  such. 

But,  in  turning  from  these  unfavorable  estimates  of  law- 
yers, we  have  a  cheering  prosi)ect  to  contemplate  in  another 
quarter.  There  have  been  those  to  appreciate  as  well  as  to 
condemn,  and  the  bright  and  glorious  representations  which 
they  have  aiforded  us  will  more  than  balance  the  dark  ones 
already  given. 

**  If,  then,  the  law  itself  doth  merit  so  highlv  of  all  mankind  in  general,  for 
that  it  is  the  fountain  of  all  benefits,  what  do  the  professors  of  the  law  deserve 
which  draw  these  benefits  out  of  that  fountain,  and  derive  the  same  unto  eveiy 
particular  person?  *  •  *  Doth  not  this  profession,  every  day,  comfort  such  as 
are  grieved,  counsel  sach  as  are  perplexed,  relieve  such  as  are  circumvented, 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  improvident,  save  the  innocent,  support  the  impotent, 
take  the  prey  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  oppressor,  protect  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
and  the  stranger?  (Would  that  this  glorious  tribute  were  universally  just!) 
•>    *    *    For  if  it  be  a  worthy  deed,  as  doubtless  it  is,  for  a  man  to  defend  his 
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fiiends  and  country  with  bis  right  hand  and  his  ^word  only,  what  an  excellent 
service  is  it  to  defend  them  with  nis  speech,  his  reason  and  wisdom.'* — Sir  John 
Davies. 

**  There  may  be,  it  is  true,  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  a 
few  unworthy  professors,  who  study  the  science  of  chicane  and  sophistry,  rather 
than  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who,  to  gratify  the  spleen,  the  dishonesty,  and  wil- 
fuUnees  of  their  cfients,  may  endeavor  to  screen  the  guiltj^,  by  an  unwarrantable 
use  of  those  means  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  innocent.  But  the  fre- 
quent disappointments  and  constant  discountenance  they  meet  with  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  have  confined  these  men,  to  the  honor  of  the  age  be  it  spoken,  both  in 
number  and  reputation,  to  a  very  despicable  compass." — Sir  William  Blackitone. 

"  If  you  are  of  studious  habits,  of  a  decided  disposition  of  mind,  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  subject  of  your  study,  and  of  a  devotion  to  truth  not  to  be  over- 
come by  sophistTf ,  if  you  are  firmly  established  in  the  nrinciples  of  religion,  and 
if  you  are  one  of'^Uiose  elevated  spirits  that  are  raised  above  the  world,  above  its 
temptations  and  its  opinions,  in  that  case  you  may  embrace  these  professions,  and 
look  up  to  a  Cicero,  a  Sulpicius,*  a  D'Aguesseau,  a  More,  a  Bacon,  a  Claren- 
don, a  Hale,  a  Mansfield,  and  an  Eldon,  as  year  dignified  masters." — Broad- 
stone  of  Honor, 

'*  Dr.  Johnson  thought  favorably  of  the  law,  and  said  that  the  sages  thereof, 
for  a  long  series  backwards,  have  been  friends  of  religion." — Bostcell. 

**  I  must  needs  say,  that  the  improvement  of  reason,  the  diverting  men  from 
sensuality  and  idleness,  the  maintainin^f  of  propriety  and  justice,  and,  conse- 

auentlv,  the  neace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed  to 
le  judges  and  lawyers. " — Baxter. 

"  The  manners  of  lawyers  have  been  such,  in  every  age,  as  were  the  first  im- 
proved and  the  last  corrupted." — Bishop  fVarhurton. 

The  avarice  so  frequently  displayed  in  the  profession  has 
met  with  its  not  unrighteous  reward  from  the  pen  of  keenest 
satire.  That  such  a  stain  should  ever  have  been  suffered 
upon  the  legal  character  is  lamentable ;  for  how  degrading 
that  appetite  for  gold,  which  can  only  open  its  mouth  when 
a  guinea  is  glittering  before  it !  An  old  poet  well  expresses 
his  indignation  here : 

<*  Conscience  and  the  Kyng  into  the  Court  wenten. 
Were  hoved  there  an  hundred  in  hoods  of  silkc, 
Seijauntes  hii  (they)  semede,  that  serven  at  the  barre. 
To  plede  for  penyes  and  poundes  the  lawe  ; 
And  not  for  our  Lordes  love  unloose  their  lyppe  once ! 
How  might  bet  mets  (be  measured)  the  mist  on  Malveme  hillcs 
Than  get  a  mom  (word)  of  their  mouth,  till  money  be  them  showed." 

But  why  so  sedulous  in  bringing  up  all  these  charges  against 
lawyers  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  gross  imposture  and  quackery 
under  the  guise  of  medicine  as  chicane  and  low  art  under 
that  of  law  ?  And  who  was  ever  filled  with  admiration  even 
for  the  clerical  character  as  it  existed  a  century  or  two  ago  ? 
Besides,  is  it  sufficiently  considered  that  the  bar  is  a  public 
stand,  contemplated  by  the  whole  people,  and  that,  as  a 
public  character,  it  is  natural  the  lawyer  should  be  vilified  ? 
Who  has  ever  hesitated,  when  it  served,  to  magnify  the 
feults  of  public  men,  and  urge  them  forward  into  the  fiill 
blaze  of  day  with  pious  zeal  ?     But  how  comes  it,  we  might 

,  *  The  character  of  Sev.  Sulpicius  was  one  of  tho  finest  imaginable,  if  Cicer 
be  credited.  Neque  ille  magis  juris  consultus  quam  justitic  fait :  neque  consti 
tuere  litium  actiones  malebat  quam  controVersias  tollere. 
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ask,  that  with  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  censure  on 
lawyers  themselves,  those  who  encourage  them  into  iniquity, 
and  sustain  them  in  it,  are  unscathed?  What  has  the  com- 
munity to  say  to  those  who  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  the  pro- 
fession hy  undue  arts  ?  Is  it  not  just  to  take  up  the  lash  now 
and  scourge  away  awhile  upon  them  ?  Will  the  community 
forbear  the  punishment? 


STATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  STATE  OP  IllINOIS. 

PART  II. 
SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  essentially  fertile,  and 
her  agricultural  resources  almost  boundless.  When  her 
entire  surface  is  reduced  into  judicious  cultivation,  she  will 
make  a  larger  return,  acre  for  acre,  thanprobably  any  similar 
extent  of  territory  on  the  continent.  We  have  seen  that  her 
surface  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts — the  prairies  and 
the  alluvions  of  the  river  bottoms.  And  what  are  these 
prairies  but  alluvial  deposites,  varying  in  fertility  as  the 
waters  which  once  covered  them  have  left  greater  or  smaller 
quantities  of  vegetable  decomposition  at  one  point  or  another? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  prairies 
and  alluvions,  to  prove  that  they  do  or  do  not  arise  from  the 
same  causes ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purposes  to  know 
that  the  constituents  or  proi)erties  of  both  are  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  so.  That  the  prairies  were  originally  covered 
with  water  is  perfectly  evident ;  and  a  depth  of  water  over 
them  was  attained,  remarks  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *^  adequate  to 
the  deposition  of  those  successive  strata  of  small  pebble- 
stones, sand,  clay,  fine,  rich  loams,  and  carbonaceous  moulds, 
of  which  they  are  composed."     Mr.  S.  continues  : 

'^On  the  breaking  away  of  the  obstruction  which  kept  the 
waters  upon  the  prairies,  the  waters  would  recede  gradually 
into  those  channels  in  which  it  is  now  drained  on,  sinking 
lower  and  lower  as  the  force  of  the  current  carried  before  it 
new  portions  of  the  yielding  rock.  The  margins  of  these 
drains  would  remain  covered  with  water  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  and  acquire  further  deposits  of  alluvial 
matter.  These  new  deposites  would  be  highly  favorable  to 
the  after-growth  of  forest  trees ;  while  the  intermediate  table 
lands,  being  first  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  soon  be  covered 
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with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and  various  herbage,  that 
would  attract  from  adjoining  regions  the  innumerable  herds 
of  graminivorous  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
country.  The  effect  of  these  immense  herds  of  animals  feed- 
ing upon  the  nascent  plains  would  be  to  trample  down  vege- 
tation and  prevent  the  growth  of  large  forest  trees — a  result 
that  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  still  further  promoted  by 
their  annual  exposure  to  fire.  This  hypothesis  derives  addi- 
tional weight  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  mineral 
character  of  alluvial  deposits  forming  the  surface  of  prairies, 
in  which  we  often  observe  fine,  hard,  and  compacted  layers 
of  earth,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  at  the  bottom  of 
mill-ponds  where  the  water  has  long  been  stagnant,"  &c. 

Who  can  estimate,  then,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  a 
region  with  so  fine  a  climate,  so  well  watered,  and  whose 
entire  surface  is  mould,  or  an  admixture  of  the  debris  of 
rocks,  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  with  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  ? 

The  State  contains  35,459,260  acres  of  land — of  which 
12,03T,412  acres  are  included  in  farms,  but  only  5,039,545 
acres  are  improved ;  yet  Illinois  is  the  t^nth  State  in  this 
respect.  The  States  having  a  larger  quantity  of  improved 
land  are — 

Acres  of  Im-  Acrca  of  im- 

prored  land.  proved  land. 

New  York 12,408,968  Toonesseo 5,175,173 

Pennsylvania 8,628,619  Kentucky 11,368,270 

Virginia 10,360,135  Ohio 9,851,493 

North  Carolina 5,453,977  Indiana 5,046,543 

Georgia 6,378,479 

Of  these  12  037,412  acres  of  land  included  in  farms, 
8*79,049  acres  of  improved  land  and  1,487,182  acres  of  un- 
improved land  lie  in  the  coimties  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  183,815  acres  of  improved  land  and  287,657  acres  of 
unimproved  land  in  the  Rock  River  coimties  ;  942,656  acres 
of  improved  and  1,027,509  acres  of  unimproved  in  the  Illinois 
river  counties  ;  317,166  acres  of  improved  and  338,086  acres 
of  unimproved  lie  in  tlie  Sangamon  river  counties  ;  288,005 
acres  of  improved  and  332,345  acres  of  unimproved  land  lie 
in  the  Fox  river  counties ;  255,223  acres  of  improved  and 
468,526  acres  of  unimproved  in  the  Kaskaskia  river  counties; 
64,019  acres  of  improved  and  171,707  acres  of  unimproved 
land  lie  in  the  Ohio  river  counties ;  178,149  acres  of  im- 
proved and  317,773  acres  of  unimproved  land  lie  in  the 
Wabash  river  counties ;  and  in  the  Little  Wabash  river 
counties,  and  in  the  Kankakee,  there  are  142,335  acres  of  ini- 
proved  land  and  240,952  acres  of  unimproved  land — that  is 
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to  8a^5  3,298,012  acres  of  this  improved  land  is  genuine 
alluvion,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  1,741,533  may  be  regarded 
as  prairie  of  all  descriptions — wet,  dry,  flat,  and  rolling. 

About  six-sevenths,  or  30,451,715  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  are  out  of  cultivation,  and  23,421,848  are  '*  wild  "  lands, 
not  included  in  farms. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1850  was  76,208,  making  an  aver- 
age of  66  acres  of  cultivated  land  to  each  farm.  Their  cash 
value  was  $96,133,290  and  the  cash  value  of  farming  im- 
plements and  machinery  was  $6,495,561.  If  the  whole 
State  was  reduced  to  cultivation  under  the  present  imperfect 
system,  the  cash  value  of  farms  would  be  a  little  snort  of 
$673,000,000,  and  the  value  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery would  be  $44,808,927.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the 
entire  State  is  actually  under  cultivation.  The  bringing 
together  of  so  large  a  population,  their  separation  into  differ- 
ent pursuits,  the  improved  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  will  place  the 
price  of  land,  the  value  of  agricultural  implements,  and  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  State,  far  beyond  the  results  of  our 
calculations  upon  the  actual  figures  of  1850 ;  so  that  $673,- 
000,000  .can  be  regarded  only  as  a  distant  approximation 
towards  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  Illinois  when  her  popu- 
lation shall  be,  instead  of  851,470,  between  5,950,000  and 
6,000,000,  or  seven  times  the  present  value  of  the  real  estate, 
is  but  the  merest  approximation  to  what  it  will  be  when  the 
present  population  is  sevenfold  greater. 

These  calculations  do  not  pretend  to  verge  towards  even 
speculative  accuracy.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  land 
occupied  by  roads,  streets,  parks,  rivers,  lake,  creeks,  &c., 
or  by  churches,  cemeteries,  public  edifices,  &c. ;  nor  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  that  occurs  in  short  periods  in  prosper- 
ous cities  and  towns — such  an  increase  as  occurred,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  city  of  Chicago  from  1839  to  1853.  In  1839, 
property  in  Chicago,  valued  at  $1,829,420,  was  valued  in 
1853  at  $22,929,937,  an  aggregate  increase  of  nearly  1,400 
per  cent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  fuller  and  more  accurate  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  as  to  the  geological  formation 
and  character  of  the  State.  At  present  there  is  no  source 
from  whence  it  may  be  derived.  We  will  proceed,  then,  to 
examine  rapidly,  with  the  imperfect  information  at  our  com- 
mand, the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  commence  with 
her  mineral  wealth. 

Marble,  lime,  and  sandstone  are  found,  one  or  the  other  in 
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every  county ;  secondary  limestone  forms  the  basis  of  the 
rocks  in  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  State.  At  Athens, 
in  Dupage  county,  fine  quarries  of  milk-white  limestone,  close- 
ly resembling  marble,  and  capable  of  a  high  polish,  have  been 
found,  and  ttom  which  many  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in 
Chicago  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  two  years. 
This  stone  will  ultimately  constitute  the  chief  material, 
where  it  can  be  procured  with  tolerable  convenience,  for  all 
of  our  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  particularly  in  our 
cities,  and  will  render  them  remarkable  for  the  permanence, 
elegance,  and  beauty  of  their  structures.  Near  the  city  of 
Chicago  a  singular  stone  has  been  discovered  of  a  dark  grey 
color,  a  species  of  marble,  with  a  granulated  fracture,  ftom 
which  there  is  a  constant  exudation  of  bituminous  matter, 
which  does  not,  however,  injure  its  value  for  architectural 
purposes.  The  Second  Presbyterian  church,  in  Chicago,  is 
built  of  it ;  and  is  greatly  admired  for  its  antique  and  venera- 
ble appearance. 

If  lime  should  ever  become  an  important  element  in  our 
husbandry,  or  valuable  for  export,  vast  quantities  may  be 
procured  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  counties.  Recently, 
kilns  have  been  built,  and  large  supplies  have  been  ftirnished 
Chicago  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Plaines  river.  Sand- 
stone suitable  for  building  purposes  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  the  southern  counties.  Wnen  excavated  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  hardens,  and  is  preferred  to  limestone  for  many 
structures. 

There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  in  Randolph^  quartz 
crystals  in  Gallatin  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  (gypsum)  in  St.  Clair.  6ut  generally  much  more  im- 
portance is  attached  to  metallic  minerals  than  to  any  others ; 
and  in  this  department,  though  Illinois  has  no  mines  of  gold 
or  silver,  she  possesses  others  of  far  greater  value.  There  are 
two  hilly  regions  in  the  State,  one  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  east  of  Galena,  the  other  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, in  the  counties  of  Union,  Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin,  Gal- 
latin, and  Williamson,  which  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
hilly  region  embraced  upon  and  between  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  These  two  regions  constitute  the  metallic 
mineral  regions  par  excellence. 

In  Hardin  county  lead  mines  have  been  worked  for  some 
years,  but  not  so  profitably  as  in  other  sections  of  the  State, 
owing  to  the  great  hardness  of  the  ore,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  silver  and  zinc.  Lead  is  encountered  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  From  the 
year  1822,  when  the  mines  were  first  worked  scientifically,  to 
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1835  the  yield  had  been  70,420,357  pounds.  As  much  as 
13,000,000  pounds  had  been  smelted  in  a  single  year.  In 
1854,  3,145,613  pounds  were  received  from  the  Galena  region 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Much  of  this  ore  yields  75  per  cent, 
of  the  metal. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  State,  and  its 
value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  enters,  Colton  well  says, 
*'  into  every  man's  wants,  and  into  his  constant  use,  and  no 
man  can  do  without  it  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  constitutes 
the  most  prominent  necessity  of  war,  of  peace,  of  agriculture, 
of  manufactures,  of  commerce,  and,  it  may  be  said,  of  every 
pursuit  of  life.  It  enters  even  into  the  finest  embellishments 
of  the  arts.  Time,  that  most  momentous  of  all  movements, 
carrying  with  it  the  destinies  of  all  nations,  cannot  be  accu- 
rately measured  in  its  progress  without  it.'' 

In  1850  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
was  |65,000,  and  5,500  tons  of  the  ore  were  consumed.  In 
the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  |260,400  were  invested,  and 
4,918  tons  of  pig  iron  and  50  tons  of  old  metal  were  con- 
sumed. The  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
was  |325,400 ;  the  value  of  raw  material,  coal,  &c.,  con- 
sumed was  $197,830 ;  the  annual  cost  of  labor  |153,264,  and 
the  value  of  the  products  $511,385. 

In  the  northern  counties,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of 
Plumb  creek,  and  of  several  smaller  streams,  large  quantities 
of  copper  have  been  discovered.  Small  (juantities  have  also 
been  found  in  the  southwestern  counties,  in  the  blufis  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  Big  Muddy  river. 

Zinc  has  been  found  in  considerable  q^uantities  in  several 
localities,  and  small  quantities  of  silver  in  the  county  of  St. 
Clair. 

Fluat^  of  lime  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Shaw- 
neetown,  and  buhrstone  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois. 

There  are  a  number  of  salt  springs  in  southern  Illinois. 
The  Ohio  saline,  near  Shawneetown,  was  once  extensively 
worked.  A  bushel  of  salt  was  obtained  from  between  250 
and  300  gallons  of  the  brine.  The  springs  have  been  neg- 
lected in  latter  years,  but  we  are  not  advised  as  to  the  facts 
which  caused  their  general  abandonment,  except  that  we 
know  it  was  from  no  failure  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
water.  Twenty  vears  ago  the  Ohio  Saline  produced  200,000 
bushels  of  salt,  the  minimum  price  of  which,  as  established 
by  law,  was  $1  25  per  bushel.  Probably  the  sale  of  the 
springs  by  the  State,  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  minimum 
price  and  the  active  competition  from  the  salt  works  of  the 
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State  of  Ohio  and  the  Great  Kanawha  salines  in  Virginia 
have  prevented  these  from  assuming  the  attitude  of  impor- 
tance which  it  was  thought  they  would.  On  the  western 
base  of  the  highlands  known  as  the  Oshawano  mountains, 
lying  near  the  Little  Wabash,  and  extending  around  the 
alluvions  of  Shawneetown,  there  are  extensive  saline  deposits. 

There  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  State,  which 
are  resorted  to  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The  more 
noticeable  of  these  are  between  Ottawa  and  Peru  and  those 
in  Jefferson  county.  Their  principal  ingredients  are  sid- 
phur,  iron,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  There  are  also  fine 
chalybeate  springs  in  Johnson  county. 

In  combustible  minerals  the  State  is  very  rich.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  known  to  exist  in  one  of  the  southern  counties, 
and  bituminous  in  vast  quantities  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  coal  mines  along  the  Illinois  river  have  been 
worked  for  the  past  few  years,  and  some  for  a  much  longer 
time.  At  Sheffield,  in  Bureau,  large  (quantities  are  mined, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  Since  1850  this 
interest  has  been  greatly  developed.  Several  companies 
have  been  formed,  and  are  supplying  the  St.  Louis  miarket 
from  St.  Clair  county.  One  or  two  other  companies,  with  a 
heavy  capital,  and  employing  large  numbers  of  hands,  are 
mining  coal  ektensively  on  the  Saline  river,  in  Gallatin 
county,  for  the  New  Orleans  market  and  to  supply  steamers 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  This  stratum  of  coal  is 
said  to  be  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  extends 
from  the  low  grounds  on  the  Wabash  river  across  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  indefinitely  northward.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  same  stratum  that  crops  out  on  the  Ulinois 
river,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  in  Vermillion 
county,  on  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kail- 
road,  and  in  some  of  the  other  interior  counties. 

Though  this  interest  has  not  assumed  any  great  magni- 
tude ana  importance,  there  are  but  1,055  colliers  and  miners 
in  the  State,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  our  wealth.  In  the  year  1853,  33,046  tons,  or 
lr2,705,000  lbs.  of  coal  were  received  from  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  by  the  lake,  at  the  port  of  Chicago, 
and  2,07*7  tons,  or  4,569,956  lbs.,  from  the  interior  of  the 
State  by  canal  and  railroads.  The  consumption  of  this 
article  is,  however,  very  small  now  compared  with  what  it 
must  become  when  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments shall  be  multiplied,  and  when  a  State  with  so  scanty 
and  so  unequally  distributed  a  supply  of  timber  shall  be 
teeming  with  population.     The  consumption  in  our  houses^, 
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manufectories,  smclting-roomsj  and  laboratories,  and  on 
our  railroads  and  steamboats,  will  be  enormous;  and  the 
attention  of  an  enlightened  public  cannot  be  too  soon  turned 
towards  its  further  development.  The  increasing  necessity 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  coal, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  our  eastern  market,  demand  that  it 
should  be  done  without  delay.  Without  this  powerful  agent 
there  is  little  prospect  of  a  nation's  rising  to  consequence  in 
modern  times;  without  it,  she  cannot  rank  among  the 
powerftd  kingdoms  of  the  earth — she  is  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  her  more  fortunate  neighbors.  It  has  everywhere,  when 
accessible,  superseded  wood  and  charcoal.  It  blazes  upon 
the  hearths  of  our  smiths,  drives  the  wheels  of  our  manmac- 
tories,  lights  up  our  cities  by  night,  and  sends  us  forward  on 
our  journeys  by  land  and  sea.  It  feshions  all  the  imple- 
ments of  peaceml  industry,  and  forges  all  the  thunderbolts 
of  war. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  productions  of  the  State  are 
rich  and  varied,  and  generally  resembles  those  of  States  in 
similar  latitudes.  The  following  list  comprehends  the  forest 
trees  and  undergrowth  most  usually  seen : 

Cotton  wood,  sycamore,  American  elm,  slippery  elm,  red 
maple,  sugar  maple,  black  maple,  soft  maple,  striped  maple, 
black  oak,  swamp  oak,  whit<B  oak,  pin  oak,  black  sack,  over- 
cup  white  oak,  black  walnut,  butter  nut,  pecan  nut,  shag 
bark,  nig  nut,  chesnut,  black  birch,  yellow  birch,  white  ash, 
blue  ash,  bass-wood,  hoop  ash,  sassafras,  persimmon,  wild 
cherry,  honey  locust,  swamp  locust,  papaw,  hornbeam,  iron 
wood,  beech,  cofiee  tree,  white  pine,  cypress. 

The  undergrowth  consists  principally  of  sumac,  dog  wood, 
spice  bush,  London  greenbrier,  red  bud,  hazel,  &c.,  &c. 

The  supply  of  timber  in  the  State  is  limited,  but  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  answer  every  purpose  by  economical 
use,  if  it  were  conveniently  dispersed,  for  every  part,  but  it  is 
not,  and  the  want  of  it  has  been  a  great  annoyance  and  ex- 

Cnse  to  the  farmer.  Wire  for  the  purposes  of  fencing  has 
en  introduced  with  tolerable  success,  but  farmers  are  gene- 
rally having  recourse  to  the  Osage  orange.  This  plant  makes 
a  thick,  impenetrable,  and  beautiful  hedge — hundreds  of 
miles  of  it  are  now  growing  along  our  railroads  and  around 
the  larger  and  better  cultivated  of  our  landed  estates.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State  large  supplies  of  plank  for 
fencing,  &c.,  are  procured  from  Chicago.  It  is  thought, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Cana- 
das,  that  lumber  from  the  upper  Canadian  forest  will  be  sold 
at  Chicago  much  below  the  prices  heretofore  prevailing. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  the  grape  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  the  experiments  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  as 
well  as  some  few  in  this  State,  show  that  the  best  varieties 
of  the  foreign  grape  may  be  readily  domesticated.  In  1850, 
2,977  gallons  of  wine  were  manufactured. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  others,  and  justly  held  in  high 
esteem  among  us. 

Corn  (maize)  and  oats  are  the  principal  productions,  the 
soil  being  particularly  adapted  to  them.  In  1830,  the  corn 
crop  was  57,646,984  bushels,  and  the  oat  crop  10,087,241 
busnels.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  fiwimit  of  our 
entering  into  a  view  of  the  varied  productions  of  the  soil, 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  State,  or  its  dififerent  parts,  to  each. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  statement  of  the 
amount  of  each  leading  article  produced  in  a  single  year, 
with  their  value,  from  which,  in  connexion  with  the  land  in 
cultivation,  a  comprehensive  idea  will  be  formed  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  productive  wealth  of  the  State.* 

In  the  year  1850,  there  was  raised  of — 


Maple  sugar. 
"  >Iai 


Brt.  Taloe. 

248,904  ^4,890 

Molaaset  ,^galB .        8,354  4,000 

Beeswax&ho'y    869,444  434,792 

Hops 3,551  1,775 

Haj 601,952  24,890 

Corn 57,646,984  28,820,492 

OaU 10,087,241  2,521,810 

Orch'd  products 446,049 

Garden    do., 
ezclnaive  of  po- 
tatoes   127, 494 

Home  manufac- 
tures   1,155,902 

Wine 2,997  2,997 


Est.  ralne. 
Wheat,  bush..  9,414,575  |9,414,575 

Rye 83,364  41,682 

Barley 110,795  55,397 

Buckwheat....      184,504  92,252 

Cloverseed....          3,427  17,135 

Other  grass  seeds      14,380  28,760 

Flaxseed 10,787  16,000 

Potatoes 841,394  420,697 

Peas  and  beans       82, 814  41 ,  407 

Sweet  pototoes      157,433  78,916 

Tobacco,  lbs...  2,514,861  150,891 

Wool 2,150,133  645,033 

Butter 12,526,543  1,252,654 

CheeM 1,278,225  383,467 

ToUl $46,924,716 

There  were  sixteen  woollen  mannfactories  in  1850,  employ- 
ing 174  workmen — using  396,264  pounds  of  wool,  at  a  value 
of  $115,364,  and  yielding  products  of  the  value  of  $206,572. 
Their  number,  and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  them, 
has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  past  four  years.     Cot- 

*In  1840,  there  was  raised  of— 

Wheat 3,335,393  bushels. 

Rye 88,197    " 

Barley 82,251    " 

Buckwheat. 57,884    " 

Oats 4,988,008    " 

Com 22,634,211    " 

Tobacco 564,326  pounds,  49.09  per  cent,  increaae  to  1850. 

Hay 164,932  tons,  264.96  per  cent,  increase  to  1850. 

Wool 650,000  pounds. 

Value  of  home  mann- 

fiicturee $993,567 
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ton  has  been  successfully  raised  in  small  ^[uantities  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  Hemp  is  indigenous,  and  will 
become,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  raised,  a  valuable 
crop.  Clover,  blue  grass,  timothy,  and  many  other  grasses, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Among  the 
most  common  fruits  may  be  mentioned  the  plumb,  crab  apple, 
wild  cherry,  persimmon,  black  mulberry,  cranberry,  huckle- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  blackberry.  The 
hickory-nut,  butter-nut,  black  walnut,  i)ecan,  and  papaw ; 
theapple,  pear,  peach,  and  quince ;  the  turnip,  beet,  rutabaga, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
found  in  similar  latitudes,  flourish  in  Illinois.  The  castor- 
bean  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  oil  fre- 
quently used  as  a  lubricator  of  machinery,  and  for  lamps. 

The  relative  position  of  Illinois  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  is  high,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts : 

She  is  the  tenth  State  in  the  number  of  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  the  seventh  State  in  the  value  of  her  improved 
farms.  The  States  having  a  larger  quantity  of  land  in  culti- 
vation are — 

Acres  Id  Acres  In 

cultlyattoQ.  cultivation. 

New  York 12,408,968  Tennessee 5,175,173 

Pennsylvania 8,628,619  Kentucky 11,368,370 

Virginia 10,360,135  Ohio 9,851,493 

North  Carolina 5,453,977  Indiana 5,046,543 

Georgia 6,378,479 

Georgia^  sometimes  referred  to  latterly  as  the  Empire  State 
of  the  south,  contains  1,660,800  acres  more  land  than  Illi- 
nois, and  54,631  more  of  inhabitants,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy  since  1T88,  while  Illinois  was  admitted 
thirty  years  thereafter,  yet  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  Illinois 
is  $379,833  greater  than  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  Georgia, 
and  the  value  of  farming  implements  in  Illinois  is  $511,401 
more  than  their  value  in  Georgia.  Alabama,  with  a  popu- 
tion  approximating  that  of  this  State,  and  an  area  of  50,722 
square  miles,  sinks  still  lower  in  the  comparison.  The  value 
of  her  farms  is  less  than  ours  by  $32,010,046 !  and  her  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery  by  $1,279,898.  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  with  a  population  of 
808,903  souls,  and  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  with 
nearly  as  much  improved  land  as  Illinois,  does  not  make  a 
better  figure.  The  value  of  our  farms  exceeds  that  of  hers 
by  |28,241,424 !  and  our  farming  implements  those  of  hers 
by  $2,474,029.  Similar  instances  coiild  be  adduced  by  refer- 
ence to  the  southern  States,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  heap 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  Ossa  upon  Pelion. 

In  some  of  the  staple  products  she  ranks  very  high.  For 
example,  in  the  article  of  Indian  corn  she  is  the  third  pro- 
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diicing  State.      In  1850,  Ohio  produced  the  largest  crop, 
59,077,693  bushels,  next,  Kentucky,  58,675,591  bushels,  an 
third,  Illinois,  57,646,984  bushels. 

She  was  the  fifth  wheat-growing  State  at  that  period,  the 
four  higher  being  New  York,  producing  13,121,498,  Penn- 
sylvania, 15,367,691,  Ohio,  14,487,351,  and  Virginia, 
11,232,616 — and  the  thirteenth  State  in  the  number  of  her 
manufacturing  establishments  producing  over  $500.  She 
had  of  these  3,099,  and  the  States  having  more,  were — 

Maine  with 3,682  Peonsylv&nia       with 23,036 

NewHampehire    «*     3,310  Maryland  "     3,863 

Maflsachosetts        **     9,631  Virginia  <*     4,433 

Connecticut  "     3,913  Kentucky  •*     3,471 

New  York  ««     23,823  Ohio  "     10,550 

NewJersey  **     4,863  Indiana  «     4,326 

We  proceed  now,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  commence  with  the  domestic  animals. 
She  is  the  eighth  State  in  the  value  of  her  live  stock.  The 
actual  wealth  of  the  State,  in  this  department,  consisted  in 
1850  of— 

A^Ta^dmui;;::::::::::  Vs\  ^^^^^^^^^omim 78,991 

Working  Qzen «..      76,156  i 

Milchcows 294,67lS  **  *<       285,761 

Other  cattle 541,209  ) 

Sheep ^ 894,043  '*  **       498,371 

Swine 1,915,907  '*  **       420,653 

Of  the  aggregate  estimated  value  of  $24,209,258.  The 
first  thing  mat  strikes  us  with  these  figures,  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  of  horses  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  State — a 
want  increasing  every  day,  and  which  must  be  supplied  either 
by  rearing  or  the  more  expensive  mode  of  importation  fix)m 
abroad.  There  are  but  three  and  a  half  horses  to  each  farm, 
and  this  leaves  none  for  the  drays,  carts,  wagons,  and  other 
vehicles  in  transporting  produce  to  the  railroads,  to  market, 
&c, ;  goods,  merchandise,  cfec,  through  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  towns ;  none  for  our  public  works,  or  for  the 
saddle,  or  the  equipage  of  the  wealthier  classes — a  neces- 
sity which  will  appear  greater  when  it  is  recollected  that  no 
allowance,  in  giving  three  and  a  half  horses  to  each  farm,  is 
made  for  those  that  are  too  young  for  work,  and  those  kept 
exclusively  for  breeding.  This  necessity  has  been  so  seriously 
felt  that  a  resort  has  been  had  to  oxen  and  mules,  and  their 
inferiority  is  so  great  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  the 
necessity  alone  which  brought  them  into  such  general  use. 
Of  milch  cows  there  is  also  a  deficiency — ^the  number  of  cows 
and  other  cattle  together  falling  below  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  rather  more  than  one  sheep  for  each  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  something  over  double  as  many  swine.     In 
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the  present  condition  of  our  prairie  pastures,  30,000,000  more 
of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  might  be  supported. 

We  have  seen  that  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  State,  so  far  as  eniunerated  in  our  table,  was, 
by  a  rough  estimate,  $46,924,176,  and  the  value  of  live  stock, 
124,209,258,  or  together  they  were  of  the  value  of  |71,133,9T4. 
This  will  give  to  each  inhabitant  an  interest  in  the  annual 
products  of  the  State  equal  to  |84 ;  now,  if  we  add  to  this 
the  value  of  the  animals  slaughtered,  the  value  of  the  farms, 
farming  implements,  &c.,  each  inhabitant,  if  the  property  were 
equally  divided,  would  be  entitled  to  |210,  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  value  of  23,421,848  acres  of  land  out  of  cultivation, 
and  not  included  in  farms,  it  increases  the  amount  of  each 
inhabitant's  share  to  $292. 

Without  taking  into  our  estimate  the  value  of  stock  or 
farms,  the  annual  yield  of  the  State  is  equal  to  $55  for  each 
inhabitant.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  subject  of  live  stock  of 
every  kind,  the  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  land  in  cultivation 
for  1850  was  something  over  nine  dollars  per  acre.  To  each 
inhabitant  there  was  a  yield  of  a  fraction  over  eleven  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  a  fraction  over  sixty-seven  bushels  of  corn. 
These  two  articles  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  iJapport  of 
the  population.  The  rye  is  principally  used  in  the  distil- 
leries of  spirits,  and  the  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
a  favorite  drink  with  the  German  population,  who  make  a 
vast  consumption  of  it.  The  oat  crop  is,  for  the  most  part, 
fed  away  to  the  domestic  animals. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  from  the  milch  cows  was  42^ 
pounds  each,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep  was  2^  pounds. 

We  proceed  now  hurriedly  to  give  a  list  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals. In  the  early  days  of  the  Stat^  there  were  many  wild 
hores  ranging  through  the  forest  and  over  the  prairies.  They 
were  stout,  hardy,  and  swift,  but  under  size,  they  were  much 
used  by  the  Indians,  from  which  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Indian  ponies.  They  were  thought  to  be  indigenous,  but  the 
better  opinion  is  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  horses 
introduced  by  the  early  French  settlers.  The  bufifalo  once 
inhabited  the  State,  but  has  now  entirely  disappeared ;  also 
the  deer,  and  great  numbers  of  these  still  remain.  Together 
they  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  early 
settlers.  The  brown  bear  is  another  native  of  the  State, 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  following  constitute  a  majority  of  the  wild  animals 
still  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  grey  wolf,  the  black  wolf, 
and  the  prairie  wolf;    the  panther,  wild  cat,  fox,  raccoon, 
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oposfium,  gopher,  and  squirrel.  The  muskrat,  otter,  and 
beaver  are  occasionally  found  about  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  birds  are  numerous,  and  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  but  are 
principally  those  known  in  the  older  States. 

Wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  cranes,  prairie  chickens, 
quails,  and  partridges  are  very  numerous  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  farmer  has  rarely  need  of  a  poultry  yard. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fine  fish,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  the  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  trout,  perch,  and 
white  fish. 

There  are  tew  poisonous  reptiles  or  troublesome  insects ; 
snakes  are  not  so  common  as  in  mountainous  States,  or  so 
poisonous  as  further  south.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
the  lizard,  but  they  are  generally  harmless.  There  are  innu- 
merable frogs  in  the  sloughs  and  swamps,  and  some  are  said 
to  be  of  the  genuine  species  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the 
French  gourmand  for  its  rich,  rare,  and  recherche  flavor. 

The  silk-worm  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  State — the 
honey-bee  in  every  county.  The  most  troublesome  insect  is 
the  mosquito,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the  first  of 
August,  and  remains  till  the  15th  of  October.  But  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind  to  enter  further 
into  such  details. 

Such  are  our  resources,  which  every  day  will  continue  to 
increase.  As  our  population  becomes  more  dense,  and  the 
means  of  support  more  difficult  of  procurement,  the  system 
of  cultivation  will  be  improved,  and  with  it  the  yield  per 
acre.  The  sloughs  and  swamps  will  be  dried  up,  the  alluvial 
bottoms  will  be  drained,  the  forests  will  disappear,  the  rough 
places  made  smooth,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State 
be  brought  into  cultivation.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  will 
give  their  rich  treasures,  and  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  will  tm^n  them  into  a  thousand 
forms,  augmenting  at  each  turn  their  own  and  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  

NOTES  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOHT. 

The  followiog  notes  were  prepared  in  1842  by  the  editor,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  study  of  political  economy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  upon  the 
able  treatise  of  Vethake,  then  a  text  book  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber,  and  may  be  considered  a  convenient  though  imperfect  analysis  of  it  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  glance  over  the  whole  field  of  political  economy  in 
a  nut  iktU,  The  work  of  Vethake  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
student. 

1.  The  province  of  political  economy  is  to  determine  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
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sumption  of  wealth  ;  to  ascertain  the  course  to  be  pursued  or 
avoided  by  governments  and  individuals  in  the  disposal  of 
the  wealth  under  their  control,  and  promote  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

2.  Wealth  is  utility  existing  to  a  limited  extent  and  capa- 
ble of  appropriation.  The  mere  possession  of  utility  does 
not  constitute  wealth,  or  then  air,  water  and  light  would  be 
thus  defined.  However,  the  small  number  of  things  useful 
without  possessing  wealth  are  never  by  their  nature  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor ;  hence  to  produce  and  consume  wealth  is 
synonomous  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  utility. 

3.  Utility  exists  in  such  objects  as  can  in  any  degree  satisfy 
any  of  man's  actual  wants  and  desires.  Thus,  spirituous 
liquors  possess  utility.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  political  economist  would  encourage  their  use,  or 
adopt  a  low  standard  of  morality.  Far  otherwise.  The 
physical  well-being  of  a  people  about  which  his  science  is 
conversant  can  be  promoted  in  no  more  efficient  manner  than 
by  diffiising  as  much  as  possible  the  benefits  of  religion, 
morals  and  education.     The  ^' utile"  is  not  necessarily  the 

•  honestum."  There  may  be  a  good  or  bad  use  of  an  object, 
a  jiijood  or  bad  utility.  The  man  who  possesses  only  a  six- 
pence possesses  wealth.  By  the  wealth  of  a  community  or 
nation  is  meant  all  the  wealth  possessed  by  its  members. 

Labor, — Disagreeable  exertion  of  body  or  mind  with  the 
prospect  of  compensation.  Hence  mere  action  does  not  con- 
stitute labor.  Labor  is  not  wealth,  it  is  only  the  products  of 
labor  that  are  valued. 

Exchangeable  value, — What  is  given  ordinarily  for  any 
product  at  a  given  time  and  place,  or  in  the  same  market. 

Commodity, — What  is  offered  in  the  market  for  anything 
else.  Labor  is  a  commodity.  Price, — Exchangeable  value 
estimated  in  money. 

Money  is  that  commodity  which  is  most  frequently  ex- 
changed for  every  other ;  gold  and  silver  constitute  the 
money  of  the  world ;  other  commodities  have  been  employed. 
^*  Paper'*  is  not  money,  but  an  obligation  to  pay  value  esti- 
mated in  the  precious  metals.  The  existence  of  society  re- 
quires some  commodity  that  will  answer  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  The  precious  metals  have  been  found  best  for  8i;K 
reasons :  First,  their  durability.  Second,  greal  value  in  emaU 
bulk.  Third,  comparative  invariableness  of  their  exchangeable 
value.  Fourth,  the  capacity  of  being  obtained  in  the  same 
degree  of  fineness  or  alloyed  with  the  same  proportion  of 
baser  metals.  Fifth,  their  divisibility.  Sixth,  capacity  of 
being  assayed  and  coined. 
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4.  Wealth  can  be  appropriated  in  two  ways,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  present  or  future  wants,  and  this  latter  by  retaining 
it  unemployed  or  applying  it  to  the  reproduction  of  wealth. 

Everjr  such  appropriation  of  wealth  is  termed  capital. 
The  being  employed  as  capital  or  not  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  slowness  or  rapidity  of  consumption.  The  a^ocumvla' 
ticn  of  wealth  is  its  increase  through  the  instrumentality  of 
increased  savings,  and,  therefore,  immaterial  products  ndmit 
of  accumulation  in  the  proper  sense  of  this  term.  The  wages 
which  the  capitalist  has  saved  to  pay  out  are  immaterial  as 
well  as  material.  The  laborer  receives  for  them  as  well  pro- 
tection from  government,  medical  attendance,  &c.,  as  food 
and  clothing.  No  other  test  of  the  increase  of  wealth  can 
possibly  exist,  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial  than  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  produced  and  consumed  in  a  given 
time  than  before.  But  since  nothing  more  is  intended  by 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  than  its  increase,  it  will  be  mani- 
festly proper  to  speak  of  the  accumulation  of  immaterial  pro- 
ducts.    2%w  idea  has  bid  lately  found  its  way  into  the  science. 

5.  The  elements  of  capital  are:  Wages  of  labor.  Instruments 
and  constructions  with  which  labor  is  performed.  Materials 
on  which  labor  is  exerted.  Finished  commodity  kept  on  hand 
by  the  capitalist.  Money  appropriated  to  the  circulation  of 
the  other  constituent  portions  of  capital.  The  wages  of  labor 
do  not  make  a  part  of  this  money,  this  would  be  confounding 
real  with  money  wages.  Whatever  is  consumed  as  capital  is 
productively  consumed,  otherwise  unproductively.  Capital  is 
ficed  or  circylaling.  Fixed  when  it  suffers  only  wear  and  tear 
in  production.  Circulating  when  wholly  consumed.  It  has 
been  customary  to  consider  immaterial  labor  unproductive. 
But  from  our  definitions  (art.  4th)  it  will  be  seen  that  what- 
ever species  of  labor  is  productive  of  utility,  whether  in  mat- 
ter or  not,  18  productive  ;  unproductive  labor  only  exists  when 
more  is  exerted  than  is  necessary. 

6.  Exchangeable  value  exists  from  a  capacity  of  being  appro- 
priated, the  possession  of  utility  and  a  limited  supply, 
(See  No.  2.)  It  is  determined  in  every  instance  by  the  rela- 
tion which  the.  supply  of  an  article  or  commodity  has  to  the 
demand  for  it.  By  the  supply  of  an  article  is  meant  the 
quantity  which  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  sellers,  and 
is  offered  by  them  for  sale  during  a  given  portion  of  time. 
By  this  is  not  meant  the  stock  which  they  have  on  hand, 
which  is  generally  less  as  the  supply  is  augmented. 

By  demand  is  not  meant  desire  to  possess  ;  it  is  rather  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  offers  to  purchase  made  in  a  given 
time,  at  any  given  rate. 
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If  the  demand  for  a  commodity  remain  the  same,  and  the 
supply  be  increased  or  the  demand  be  diminished  and  supply 
remain  the  same,  prices  toiU  faU,  If  supply  be  diminishea 
and  demand  the  same,  or  supply  the  same  and  demand  in- 
creased, prices  will  rise.  An  expected  variation  in  supply  or 
demand  will  affect  the  present  price.  The  degree  of  tins 
variation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  commodity. 
These  causes  of  ^^ price"  sometimes  neutralize  each  othei:. 
But  tiiere  are  other  circumstances  which  affect  the  prices  of 
commodities ;  they  will  vary  also  on  account  of  any  change 
in  the  supply  or  demand  of  the  money  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  commodities  will  feel 
the  effects  of  this  *^  change*'  in  the  same  degree,  consequently 
their  *' exchangeable  value,"  when  compeLreitvitk  each  others 
will  not  be  influenced  by  it.  An  increased  demand  for  money 
will  cause  a  fall  of  prices ;  an  increased  supply  a  rise  of 
prices  and  vice  versa.  The  exchangeable  valve  of  money,  like 
everything  else,  is  determined  by  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand with  respect  to  itself  and  in  respect  to  the  commodity 
for  which  it  is  exchanged.  The  exchangeable  value  of  im- 
material products  is  estimated  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is 
resolved  into  the  compensation  or  wages  of  labor.  The  prices 
or  exchangeable  values  of  all  things  material  or  immaterial, 
meaning  labor  by  the  latter  term,  are  determined  then  in 
every  instance  by  the  relation  subsisting  between  supply  and 
demand. 

7.  Prices  fluctuate  with  a  fixed  law ;  there  is  a  mean  or  aver- 
age price  which  is  invariable,  while  the  actual  or  market 
price  oscillates  about  it,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  be- 
come equal  to  it.  Wages  would  be  the  same  in  all  employ- 
ments if  the  circumstances  under  which  lahor  is  exerted 
were  in  every  respect  the  same.  The  causes  of  variation  are, 
first,  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  occupation, 
including  honor  or  disgrace,  healthiness  or  unhealthiness, 
chances  of  success,  &c.  Second,  the  qualifications  natural 
or  acquired  which  they  demand.  In  every  employment, 
there  is  a  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wa^es  about  which  the 
others  oscillate.  The  wages  of  labor  will  be  at  a  certain 
fixed  rate  in  each  occupation,  while  the  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  wages  of  the  laoorer  may  admit  of  a  certain  degree 
of  diversity,  depending  upon  considerations  above  stated  ;  all 
this  goes  on  the  supposition  that  individuals  in  seeking  for 
employment  are  actuated  by  interested  motives,  and  that 
Ml  scope  18  given  to  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  ; 
where  uiese  do  not  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries^ public  officers,  and  monopoly  trade  estabiiahments, 
4 
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the  rule  will  not  hold  good.  Again,  our  reasoning  will  i^ply 
only  to  the  same  part  of  the  country.  The  wages  of  labor 
will  vary  much  in  diflferent  sections,  and  not  be  equalized  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  attending  a  change  of  residence. 
But  an  emigration  of  laborers  will  take  place  to  some  extent. 

8.  If  the  circumstances  of  advantage  and  disadvantage 
were  similar  (profits  excepted)  in  every  branch  of  industry,  it 
would  follow  that  a  general  rate  of  ptojita  would  exist,  also  a 
natural  or  necessary  rale  of  prices  ;  as  in  the  analogous  case 
of  wages,  (No.  T,)  variations  may  occur  from  the  difficulty 
of  transferring  capital. 

The  possibility  of  transferring  capital  will  vary  in  different 
branches  of  industry :  in  some  it  will  be  with  facility,  in 
others  only  by  a  gradual  transfer,  by  declining  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear,  &c.  ;  there  is  no  loss  in  transfer  of  capital,  it 
is  rather  to  avoid  loss  that  it  is  made,  but  a  loss  took  place 
before  the  transfer.  Grenerally ,  fixed  capital  is  transferred  with 
difficulty,  circulating  not.  The  exception  to  the  rule  that 
there  will  be  a  natural  price  is  found  where  the  supply  can- 
not be  increased,  as  old  books,  statues,  rare  wines,  &c.  If 
tiie  circumstances  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  were 
wiTOosed  equal  should  vary  in  difierent  employments,  profits 
will  vary  too.  In  consequence  of  the  advantages  conferred 
always  by  landed  property,  it  may  pay  less  than  the  ordinary 
rate  and  still  be  desirable.  But  though  profits  vary  in  differ- 
ent employments,  they  will  tend  to  be  at  such  a  rate  in  each 
as  will  offer  no  inducement  for  transferring  capital ;  this  will 
be  the  ordina/ry  rale  of  profits.  Let  an  individual  dispose  of 
his  capital  as  he  will,  he  cannot  expect  eventually  more  than 
the  ordinary  profits. 

Where  a  thing  replaces  the  capital  consumed  in  its  produc- 
tion, and  yields  in  addition  the  ordinary  profits,  it  is  said 
to  repay  the  cost  of  prodtuiion. 

9.  In  the  case  of  monopoly  there  is  an  exception  to  the  above 
rules ;  the  monojpolists  will  understock  the  market  and  receive 
more  than  ordinary  profits;  they  will  raise  the  price  of 
necessaries  rather  than  luxuries,  though  the  Dutch  dimin- 
ished the  supply  of  the  latter  to  obtain  a  higher  price  with 
success.  A  patent  right  operates  as  a  monopoly  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  and  those  who  are  first  known  in  a  market  receive  an 
advantage,  partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  mono- 
poly. 

10.  Rent,  in  the  politico-economical  sense  of  the  word,  is 
prj^t  beyond  the  ordinary  rale  of  profit.  It  is  yielded  in 
different  branches  of  industry,  wherever  one  portion  of  capital 
is  invested  under  more  &vorabl6  circumstances  than  another, 
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as  in  the  case  of  peculiar  productiveness  of  soil,  in  agricul- 
ture, favorable  situation  with  respect  to  markets,  &c.  But 
the  capital  last  applied,  being  debarred  of  these  advantages, 
yields  only  the  ordinary  jyroJUj  as  after  all  the  best  lands 
are  taken  up.  This  last  capital  is  applied  most  disadvan- 
tageously,  or  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
except  in  tliose  cases  where  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  appli- 
cation of  former  capital,  or  where  former  situations  have  de- 
teriorated. The  ^^co8t  of  p)vdtiction,''  which  determines 
^^ptnce/*  is  the  cost  of  producing  under  the  most  disadvanta- 
geom  circumstances.  Landlords  are  the  receivers  of  rent; 
they  receive  it  not  as  a  compensation  for  expenditures  on  the 
soil,  but  as  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  natural  powers 
of  the  soil.  As  Dr.  Brantly  quotes  from  Smith,  they  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
what  is  rent  from  what  is  profits;  the  produce  of  labor  comes 
first  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  and  is  by  him  distri- 
buted to  landlords,  farmers,  ana  laborers,  though  one  indivi- 
dual may  be  at  the  same  time  two  or  all  of  these.  The  land 
which  pays  rent  will  have  a  greater  exchangeable  value  than 
the  capital  expended  upon  it.  Rent  is,  as  well  as  profit,  the 
product  of  labor. 

11.  The  cost  of  production  may  be  separated  into  the  two 
following  elements:  The  capital  consumed  in  producing  a 
commodity,  xwid  the  ordinary  profits  on  the  whole  of  the 
capital  employed.  Hence,  prices  will  fall  either  when  the 
capital  is  consumed,  or  when  the  amount  of  profit  received  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  following  circumstances •  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  fall  of  prices:  The  employment  of  a  less 
amount  of  capital ;  the  substitution  of  fixed  for  circulating 
capital;  the  shortening  of  the  period  emj)loyed  in  produc- 
tion ;  a  fall  of  wages ;  a  fall  of  profits.  It  is  not  possible  for 
wages  and  profits  to  rise  together — on  the  contrary,  as  wages 
fall,  profits  must  of  necessity  rise,  and  vice  versa.  In 
general  it  will  be  true  that  prices  will  suffer  proportionally 
more  alteration  from  a  given  change  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  less  alteration  from  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
rate  of  profits,  where  the  circulating  predominates  over  the 
fixed  capital. 

It  is  an  error  to  attribute  the  low  price  of  British  goods  to 
the  lowness  of  wages — it  is  due  to  the  lowness  of  profits  and 
wages  taken  together.  If  wages  in  Britain  were  to  rise,  the 
prices  of  those  commodities  which  are  the  product  of  fixed 
capital  would  fall. 

The  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  an  article  cannot  be 
regarded  as  determined  in  every  instance  by  the  quantity  of 
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labor  employed  from  first  to  last  in  producing  it.  There  is 
another  element,  to  wit :  The  time  employed  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  several  portions  of  labor,  until  the  production 
of  it  in  its  complete  state. 

When  the  ^Hime"  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  said  to 
determine  a  certain  amount  of  profits  on  the  capital  employed, 
or  what  is  at  present  the  same  thing,  the  wages  of  labor,  these 
profits  are  not  in  exact-  proportion  to  the  time.  Whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  profits  for  a  year,  if  received  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  somewhat  less  than  half  as  much  will  be  proper 
for  six  months.  Generally,  improvement-s  in  the  arts  result 
from  a  greater  productiveness  of  labor, 

12.  m  the  jn^ogress  of  society,  from  the  nature  of  the  land, 
that  is,  from  the  necessity  of  taking  new  land  into  cultivation, 
the  whole  amount  of  wealth  will  be  proportionally  diminished ; 
that  is,  proportionally  to  the  amount  of  labor  applied.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  agricultural  products  will  rise  in  refer- 
ence to  all  others.  Rents  will  rise  and  with  them  the  value 
of  lands,  rise  because  of  the  new  land  taken  into  cultivation, 
and  the  ai^gmented  value  of  agricultural  products  consequent 
upon  it.  Also,  if  wages  remain  the  same,  profits  will  fall, 
because  of  the  rise  of  rent.  There  will  be  a  less  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  since  the  lower  the  rate  of  profits  the 
less  inducement  to  save,  and  the  rate  at  which  population  and 
wealth  increase  must,  in  consequence,  be  continually  re- 
tarded ;  these  consequences  are  modified,  and,  in  some  cases, 
counteracted  by  improvements  in  the  arts,  or  of  the  productive- 
ness of  labor,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  industry ; 
but  as  these  improvements  take  place  less  rapidly  in  agricul- 
ture than  in  other  arts,  the  relative  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts will  receive  another  increment.  Improvements  in  agri- 
culture will  cause  rents  to  fall,  since  they  tend  to  obliterate 
the  distinctions  between  land  ;  in  other  arts  they  will  cause 
rents  to  rise,  because  the  demand  for  agricultural  products 
will  be  increased  and  inferior  land  cultivated.  Improvement 
in  the  arts  will  produce  a  more  rapid  augmentation  of  capital. 
If  the  same  rate  of  wages  be  paid  on  the  progress  of  society, 
capital  and  population  may  increase  or  diminish  together  at 
the  same  accelerated  or  same  retar<led  rate.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  dependent  on  the  relation  which  the  capital  of  a 
country  bears  to  the  number  of  the  people,  therefore,  popula- 
tion should  be  made  a  matter  for  consideration .  How  i  s  popula- 
tion ever  checked?  In  two  ways:  One  preventive  and  the  other 
positive .  Among  the  former ,  late  marriages  and  vicious  habits . 
Among  the  latter,  wars,  famine,  pestilence,  &c.  But  why  do 
late  marriages  take  place?    Because  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
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curing  the  means  of  support ;  and  this  operates  on  all  classes 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  Instance,  Prussia.  Hence, 
every  rise  of  wages,  unaccompanied  by  improved  habits,  aug- 
ment the  number  of  marriages. 

13.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  support  is  a 
diflterent  proposition  from  that  which  asserts  population  to  be 
checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence. 

The  deduction  from  the  former  proposition  is,  that  popula- 
tion is  ever  pressing  upon  the  means  of  support,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  mcrease  more  rapidly. 

The  word  tendency,  used  in  a  mathematical  sense,  it  is 
greatest  not  when  population  increases  most  rapidly,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  this  increase  is  slotaest. 

This  tendency  is  the  principle  of  population,  whose  strength 
can  easily  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  doubling  itself  in  25  years,  with  other  countries 
where  population  is  stationary,  or  even  declining. 

The  average,  necessary,  or  natural  rate  of  wages  in  any 
country  must  always  remain  the  same,  so  long  as  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  relation  to  marriage  continue  tne  same.  The 
rate  of  wages  is  determined  then  by  the  habits  of  the  people, 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  used  the  word.  Improve  the  habitfl 
and  you  improve  the  rate.  But  how  can  this  be  done?  By 
enlarging  the  desires  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to 
promote  among  them  the  growth  of  habits  of  foresight.  And 
how  can  this  latter  be  done?  By  expanding  the  understand- 
ings by  EDUCATION,  intellectual,  moral,  religious;  by  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  which  both  increase  the  number  of  a  people 
and  enlarge  their  command  over  the  means  of  support ;  and 
finally,  savings  banks,  ^'benefit  societies,"  and  admission  of 
the  people  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  a 
participation  in  political  affiiirs. 

14.  Emigration  and  immigration.  An  increase  of  population 
isnota  criterion  of  national  prosperity,  however  desirable  it  may 
be  in  a  rude  stage  of  society  for  the  natural  defence.  Emigra- 
tion is  profitable  when  the  emigrants  take  with  them  less 
capital  than  would  employ  them  at  home.  It  is  an  evil  when 
the  most  valued  citizens  leave,  as  in  France  after -the  '^  Edict 
of  Nantes"  was  revoked.  Immigration  is  profitable  when 
it  brings  ^^skillM"  emigrants  and  capital  to  employ  them  ; 
but  in  such  a  country  as  the  United  States  ^ laborers"  alone 
are  profitable,  being  employed  in  the  western  wilderness.  It 
is  profitable  when  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  able 
bodied  men  are  introduced.  In  the  progress  of  population  it 
is  exceedingly  desirable  that,  however  rapidly  capital  be  aug- 

•  menting,  the  rate  at  which  it  augments  snould  not  be  a  dimin- 
ishing one. 
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15 .  The  oondition  of  a  people  will  be  better  when  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  dear  and  the  luxuries  cheap  than  in  the  oppo- 
site case.  Instance,  Ireland.  An  extraordinary  mortality 
among  a  people  will  cause  a  permanent  rise  of  wages ;  but  an 
exception  to  this  is  found  in  wars,  which  expend  unproduc- 
tively  vast  resources,  and  take  away  the  most  productive  por- 
tion of  the  community.  An  improvement  in  medicine  has  a 
different  effect  from  ''enlarged  mortality.''  The  ''wonJb," 
by  not  marrying,  made  room  for  others  to  do  so.  If  they 
were  ^^unproductive  laborers**  they  were  a  disadvantage  to 
the  world,  and  only  for  this  reason. 

16.  Money. — If  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  if  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation was  nothing,  prices  everywhere  would  be  the  same. 
An  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  at  a  particular  place 
will  cause  a  local  rise  of  prices,  exportation  of  money  and 
importation  of  commodities  other  than  money,  and  this  pro- 
cess will  be  continued  imtil  prices  are  everywhere  equal  again, 
being  a  little  greater  than  tney  were  before  the  process. 

But  this  state  of  things  will  not  last,  less  capital  will  be 
employed  in  mining,  gold  and  silver  will  rise  and  prices  fidl 
to  their  former  level.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver,  like 
every  other  commodity,  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  the  precious  metals  be  coined  the  same  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

Coined  money  will  have  an  advantage  in  exchange  over 
bullion  in  proportion  to  the  confidemie  in  the  accuracy  of  its 
stamp.  A  government  cannot  enhance  the  value  of  a  coin 
by  charging  a  higher  seigniorage  than  will  cover  the  cost  of 
coining.  The  efficacy  of  a  circulating  medium  is  increased 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  drculaiion  is  quickened.  If  the 
demand  for  money  be  diminished  the  circulation  will  be  quick- 
ened. If  the  demand  be  increased  it  will  be  rendered  slower. 
The  expense  of  transportation,  using  this  term  most  com- 
prehensively, is  the  only  reason  why  the  prices  of  things  are 
not,  in  fact,  everywhere  the  same,  so  long  at  least  as  com- 
merce is  free  from  restrictions. 

When  it  is  said  that  prices  depend  everywhere  on  the  cost 
of  producing  the  precious  metals,  the  term  production  is  used 
in  its  hroad  as  well  as  strict  sense.  That  is,  when  the  metals 
are  produced  in  the  country,  or  the  commodities  are  produced 
for  which  they  are  exchanged. 

IT.  Bank  notes. — Suppose  all  paper  money  to  have  this  form, 
and  that  the  circulation  of  any  section  of  country  be  increased 
by  their  issue,  the  effect  will  be  a  local  rise  of  prices,  expor- 
tation of  specie,   importation   of  other  commodities,   until 
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prices  everywhere  are  equalized ;  a  less  production  of  specie 
will  prevent  prices  from  being  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  ^^isstte/'  but  they  will  be  higher  for  another  reason. 
Paper  will  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  specie  ;  less  of  it  will 
be  required,  produced ;  mining  will  be  carried  on  under  less 
'*^  diaadvarttage;*'  the  prices  of  the  metals  will  fall  equivalent 
to  a  rise  of  prices,  though  slight.  Paper  money  may  be  ex- 
ported as  well  as  specie,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
prices.  To  increase  the  circulation  $100,000,  $150,000  in 
notes  must  be  issued  if  $50,000  in  specie  was  extracted  from 
circulation  as  a  base. 

18.  Specie  and  bank  notes  do  not  comprise  the  circulation. 
Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  transfers  in  the  column  of  a  ledger, 
bank  checks,  public  security,  representatives  of  property, 
and  such  like  enter  largely  into  this  circulation,  and  have 
similar  effects  upon  prices  as  '^  banJ&  paper''  and  specie. 

19.  The  value  of  the  circulating  medium  remains  always 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  augmentation  or  diminution  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  consequently,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  *' circulating  medium"  be  great  or  small.  A 
diminution  or  augmentation  in  one  country  will  be  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  world. 

20.  There  are  three  kinds  of  banks,  discount,  deposite,  and 
circulation.  One  bank  may  partake  of  the  character  of  all 
these,  as  in  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no  inducement 
for  a  bank  to  issue  its  own  notes  unless  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  specie  in  its  vaults.  How  comes  it  then  that  a 
bank  maintains  its  credit,  when  every  one  knows  that  it  could 
not  redeem  all  of  its  notes  with  specie  were  they  pre- 
sented at  the  same  moment?  1st.  Because  it  has  in  its  vaults, 
in  addition  to  specie,  the  promissory  notes  of  individuals  to 
an  amount  greater  than  the  amoiint  of  its  own  notes.  2d. 
Because  these  promissory  notes  are  for  short  times.  3d.  Be- 
cause the  bank  sometimes  possesses  property  exclusive  of  its 
capital ;  the  term  capital  strictly  being  applied  only  to  the 
specie  in  vault.  But  with  extended  circulation  its  condition 
will  gradually  be  impaired,  and  a  run  will  finally  be  made 
upon  it.  Banks  have  the  power  of  expelling  all  specie  from 
circulation,  and  by  this  means  they  will  be  enabled  to  guard 
against  a  '^  run''  after  their  issues  have  been  expanded ;  and 
when  they  have  done  this  they  will  push  their  issues  to  the 
limits  of  safety,  which  limits  experience  only  can  define. 
Now  suppose  all  this  to  have  been  done,  and  a  particular  bank 
attempts  to  enlarge  its  circulation  beyond  its  usual  propor- 
tion, its  notes  will  enter  other  markets  and  lose  their  char- 
acter by  being  seen  so  fiar  from  home  (thus  importing  an 
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nnufiual  augmentation  ;)  other  banks  will  receive  them  either 
below  par  and  thns  injure  them,  or  demand  the  specie  for 
them,  so  that  it  will  be  brought  back  to  the  condition  it  was 
in  before  the  eQcperimmt. 

The  banks  thus  mutually  check  each  other,  but  this  may 
be  removed  by  a  combination  of  them  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  independent  banks  and  the  money  markets  abroad,  to 
no  extent.  After  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vestedin  banking,  strictly  speaking,  no  morecanbeso  invested, 
and  new  banks  will  transact  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
old  ones.  It  is  impossible  that  the  circulating  medium,  and, 
of  course,  prices,  snail  go  on  continually  augmenting. 

21.  There  are  three  advantages  in  the  bank  note  system; 
convenience,  less  production  of  metals,  and,  of  course,  aug- 
mented production  of  other  commodities;  exportation  of 
specie  dispensed  with,  and,  of  course,  importation  of  other 
articles.  Others  have  been  assigned,  but  illegitimate,  such  a$ 
cheapness,  creation  of  capital,  creation  of  credit. 

22.  The  disadvantages  are :  alternate  expansions  and  con- 
tractions, with  its  effect  upon  prices  and  upon  debtors  and 
creditors.  Refusal  to  discount  notes  at  particular  times,  with 
its  effect  upon  merchants  and  all  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. The  power  which  the  directors  and  their  Mends 
have  to  speculated,  by  means  of  these  alternations,  upon  the 
people,  a  kind  of  swindling.  Their  partiality  to  particular  in- 
dividuals in  allowing  them  money  to  oarry  on  this  specula- 
tion. Their  effect  in  engendering  a  spirit  of  speci^ation. 
Lastly,  the  greater  effect  upon  the  circulating  mediiun  from  a 
demand  for  a  given  amount  of  specie,  when  that  medium 
consists  of  paper,  than  when  it  consists  of  specie  entirely. 
Suppose  the  paper  in  circulation  in  South  Carolina  be  $1,000,- 
000,  and  specie  in  vault  |250,000.  Now,  let  there  be  a  de- 
mand for  |100,000  in  specie  for  exportation,  the  |1, 000,000 
paper  will  be  reducedto  $600,000  if  the  same  degree  of  safety 
be  desired.  But  an  exclusive  specie  circulation  is  impossible, 
therefore  this  disadvantage  of  paper  circulation  is  not  so  great 
as  we  have  supposed. 

23.  Another  evil  of  banks  is  the  *' special  legislation*' 
which  they  cause  and  the  possibility  of  their  opperating  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  corrupting  the  members.  These  mem- 
bers also  have  privileges  in  purchasing  the  stock. 

The  large  profits  that  are  made  in  banking  is  not  a  gain 
of  the  stockholders  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  They 
are  rather  a  measure  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  country 
by  the  substitution  of  a  bank  note  for  a  specie  circulation,  as 
this  benefit  has  been  shown  in  21.     Ought  this  not  to  be  a 
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' '  national  gain  ? ' '  Governments  have  thought  so  and  exacted 
a  "  honns ''  from  the  hanks,  and  they  have  sometimes  turned 
bankers  themselves  ;  but  this  is  a  great  evil,  as  it  increases 
the  power  of  the  legislators.  But  were  they  to  exact  a 
'^ bonus"  just  large  enough  to  leave  the  stockholders  the 
ordinary  interest  of  their  money,  it  is  evident  that  all  evils 
would  be  remedied. 

24.  The  arguments  for  having  many  banks  are,  first,  the 
more  equal  diflFusion  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  ;  second, 
their  mutual  checks  upon  each  other  ;  third,  the  unequal  in- 
fluence of  wealthy  monied  institutions  would  be  diminished. 
The  disadvantages  are,  first,  the  danger  of  improper  man- 
agement from  want  of  skill ;  second,  a  greater  tendency  to 
expanded  circulation ;  third,  their  being  introduced  in  places 
where  they  are  not  needed,  and  the  effect  upon  farmers  in 
inducing  speculation  ;  fourth,  the  greater  probability  of  coun- 
terfeiting. A  national  bank  would  prove  an  evil  from  being 
'^  a  wealthy  monied  institution,*'  Private  banking  would  be 
an  evil,  since  irresponsible  persons  would  issue  notes  and  the 
community  be  imposed  upon. 

25.  An  exclusive  specie  circulation  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present  monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  but  a  cir- 
culation consisting  in  part  of  specie  and  in  part  of  bank 
notes  would  be  preferable  to  all  called  a  mixed  currency. 

26.  The  best  circulating  medium  for  the  United  States,  one 
thatwill  in  no  degree  be  liable  to  alternations  more  than  a  specie 
one,  which  will  obviate  all  the  evilsof  banking,  andaddbut  very 
little  to  executive  patronage,  is  the  sub-treasury  scheme.  Let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issue  treasury  notes,  on  which 
no  interest  shall  be  paid,  in  payment  of  the  public  creditor, 
whenever  they  shall  be  preferred  by  the  latter  to  specie,  and 
let  them  be  received  for  taxes  when  the  tax  payer  shall  pre- 
fer. All  the  discretion  rests  with  the  public  creditor  and 
debtor.  The  amount  of  issues  to  be  determined  by  the  wants 
of  the  merchants.  The  advantage  of  exporting  specie  will 
be  lost  by  this  system,  since  it  will  be  locked  up  in  the  vaults 
of  the  treasury,  though  a  portion  of  it  might  be  expended  by 
the  government  in  the  payment  of  national  debt,  &c.,  &c. 

27.  The  present  banking  system  should  be  abrogated, 
which  may  be  afccomplished  slowly  in  three  ways :  The  legis- 
lature might  prohibit  the  issues  of  notes  of  the  smallest  denomi- 
nation, and  next  those  of  a  rank  or  grade  higher,  and  so  on, 
until  all  bank  notes  are  driven  out  of  circulation  ;  or, 
secondly,  the  legislature  might  decline  incorporating  new 
banks  or  renewing  charters ;  or,  third,  it  may  exact  a  bonus 
high  enough  to  reduce  banks  to  ordinary  profit.     If  either 
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of  these  be  done,  there  will  remain  banks  of  discount  and 
deposite,  which  will  pay  a  less  interest  on  the  amount  de- 
posited than  it  charges  on  discount,  the  difference  being  its 
profits.  But  this  can  never  be  brought  about  until  the  States 
yield  to  general  government  alone  the  right  of  incorporating 
banks. 

28.  Suspension  of  specie  payments  in  England,  179T  to 
1822  ;  in  United  States  from  1814  to  1817  and  in  1837.  But 
bank  notes  did  not  fell  as  low  as  was  expected.  Yet  at  such 
a  time  the  banks  have  no  check  upon  their  issues  unless  com- 
pelled to  resume.  An  appreciation  in  specie  may  account  in 
part  for  a  depreciation  of  pa^r.  To  issue  notes  representing 
land  rather  than  specie  is  objectionable,  because  a  limit  could 
not  be  prescribed  to  the  issues,  and  because  land  varies  in 
value  more  than  specie. 

29.  Grovemments  have  debased  the  currency  by  fixing  a 
higher  value  than  the  worth  of  a  coin,  and  by  issuing  bills 
of  credit.     Both  highly  injurious. 

30.  In  a  free  system  of  banking,  government  ought  not  to 
limit  the  interest  on  money,  but  with  our  banking  system 
it  is  well  to  guard  against  monopoly. 

31.  Governments  have  shown  particular  fevor  to  some 
branches  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  only  were  productive,  or  at  all  events  more 
productive  than  the  rest.  Agriculture  was  the  only  branch, 
according  to  Quesnayand  others,  which  was  productive,  ope- 
rating through  the  ^^  powers  of  nature, "  which  was  truly 
the  only  producer  in  the  case.  But  this  is  not  true ;  in  all 
branches  the  powers  of  nature  co-operate.  Witness  steam  in 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

But  agriculture  is  said  to  yield  rent,  so  do  commerce  and 
manufactures  sometimes  ;  but  rent  is  not  a  criterion  of  profit, 
for  if  all  the  land  was  made  of  the  same  quality  there  would 
be  no  rent,  so  agriculture  will  yield  no  rent  when  it  is  more 
profitable. 

32.  Commerce  is  properly  applied  to  the  whole  series  of 
acts  by  means  of  which  the  products  of  the  former  or  manu- 
facturer are  transported  from  the  places  of  their  production 
and  distributed  among  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are  des- 
tined to  be  consumed.  The  definition  that  it  is  the  exchange 
of  equivalent  commodities  is  too  much  restricted.  It  is  pro- 
ductive because  it  adds  to  exchangeable  value.  If  not  pro- 
ductive, there  should  be  no  diminished  production  if  it  ceaaed. 
But  there  would  be.  Speculation  is  sometimes  productive, 
when  it  will  serve  to  distribute  over  a  certain  period 
the  actual  supply  of  any  article  in  the  most  advantageous 
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manner  without  any  counterbalancing  public  disadyantage, 
and  this  will  be  when  there  are  no  contractions  and  expan- 
sions by  the  banks.  Capital  employed  abroad  may  sometimes 
be  more  profitable  to  a  country  than  capital  employed  at 
home.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
error.  Governments  having  supposed  that  a  country  could 
only  prosper  when  there  was  an  influx  of  specie,  or  when 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports;  the  contrary,  however,  is  true 
principle.  Imports  should  embrace  the  value  of  exports  and 
the  profits  on  them.  But,  if  there  should  be  a  ^^  balance  of 
trade''  in  favor  of  a  country,  it  does  nut  follow  that  there 
would  be  an  influx  of  specie.  If  exports  exceed  imports, 
capital  will  generally  have  emigrated.  Exports  and  imports 
are  estimated  in  the  country  from  which  the  former  went  and 
in  which  the  latter  came.  To  protect  the  domestic  producer, 
a  tariff  should  be  imposed,  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  article.  If  a  tariff 
be  imposed  for  revenue  it  will  afford  no  protection  and  mce 
versa. 

34.  The  tariff  question. — The  low  price  of  foreign  goods 
is  a  clear  gain  to  a  country,  which  would  be  lost  by  imiKwing 
a  duty  for  the  protection  of  home  manufactures  of  higher 
cost.     A  tariff  will  diminish  imports  and,  of  course,  exports. 

It  is  impossible  that  aU  things  should  be  obtained  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home,  for  any  time  ;  specie  will  be  sent  from 
the  country,  prices  will  fall  as  low  and  even  lower  than  the 
prices  of  foreign  articles,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  im- 
ported. 

If  foreign  countries  impose  restriction,  thus  injuring  them- 
selves as  well  as  us,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  the 
same  thing,  unless  we  would  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity. 
But  suppose  foreign  duties  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  any 
other  import  from  us  but  specie,  could  they  drain  our 
country  of  specie?  No ;  prices  will  Ml  as  specie  leaves  the 
country,  until  it  will  be  unprofitable  to  send  more. 

The  prosperity  of  England  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  her 
protective  system.  When  we  consider  the  misery  there,  we 
might  ask.  Would  there  not  be  more  prosperity  were  all 
restrictions  removed?  Holland  and  Switzerland  flourished 
without  them.  Protection  never  creates  capital — ^it  can  only 
cause  it  to  be  transferred.  But  there  was  an  advantage  in 
the  protection  afforded  by  Edward  the  Third  to  manufac- 
tures— it  produced  an  opulent  middle  class  between  lords 
and  vassals,  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  liberty ;  but  this 
can  have  no  weight  in  the  United  States.  Ought  not  a 
tariff  to  be  imposed  until  our  country  has  attained  the  neces- 
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8ary  skill  to  produce  as  cheap  as  England?  Who  shall 
determine  whether  we  ever  can  produce  as  cheap?  It  is  a 
difficult  question ;  and  the  legislature,  urged  by  influential 
citizens,  will  find  reason  for  continually  imposing  duties. 

The  tariff  regulations  have  injured  some  portions  of  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  others — though  the  ultimate  injury 
to  the  whole  country  is  indisputable.  The  north,  as  well  as 
the  south,  is  injured,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

35.  But  a  midden  transition  from  the  restrictive  to  the  free 
trade  system  would  cause  great  distress  in  the  country,  by 
breaking  up  branches  of  industry;  any  such  change  should 
be  ^adual.  The  government  is  not  bound  to  continue  pro- 
tection to  the  manirfactures  it  has  created ;  if  it  was,  it  must 
necessarily  prohibit  all  improvement  in  the  arts,  for  such 
improvements  injure  those  whom  the  government  formeriy 
fostered.  The  tariff  system  has  not  benefitted  the  country, 
by  giving  employment  to  women  and  children,  since  the 
same  amount  of  wages  is  distributed  among  a  greater 
number. 

36.  A  BOUNTY  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  effects  as  a  tariff. 

37.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  would  submit  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  it.  Since  it  is  important  to  confer  stahiUty  on  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  since,  in  case  of  war,  under  the 
free  trade  system,  this  stability  would  be  disturbed  at  its 
completion,  as  it  was  1815.  A  duty  of  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
might  be  imposed,  provided  such  duty  would  afford  protec- 
tion, and  this  duty  would  be  a  tax,  paid  by  the  country,  to 
obtain  a  permanency  in  the  investments  of  capital.  A 
higher  duty,  such  as  50  and  100  per  cent.,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  legislative  absurdity,  to  which  all  the  evils 
which  might  possibly  accrue  from  free  trade  are  preferable. 

38.  If  a  duty  on  imports  be  imposed,  the  best  one  is  a 
duty  ad  valorem  on  every  article  imported ;  this  would  guard 
against  high  protection  and  ^'log  roUing,*'  but  if  protec5tion 
be  afforded  to  one  more  than  another,  those  branches  which 
favor  the  national  defence  should  be  ])referred.  If  govern- 
ments abroad  should  afford  bounties  to  their  manufactures, 
mcrs  would  be  undersold  and  ruined ;  it  would  be  exjpedient 
to  afford  them  a  bounty^  too,  gradually  diminishing  it  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  guard  effectually  against  ^^the  evils  of 
change," 

Were  the  British  to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  and  were  corn 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  (which  is  improbable)  exported 
from  this  country,  our  imports  would  be  increased,  which 
would  interfere  with  domestic  manufacturers,  and  they 
would  require  greater  protection. 
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39.  Two  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
restrictive  system:  Ist.  It  developes  a  greater  intellectual 
and  physical  power,  by  increasing  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions; 2d.  It  brings  ^^the  many"  together,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  education,  &c. 

Three  against  it:  Ist.  Manufactures  will  have  more 
capital  applied  than  is  necessary ;  2d.  The  fluctuations  in  its 
prices  are  more  wavering,  and  laborers  oftener  thrown  out  of 
employment;  3d.  It  causes  a  permanently  augmented  circu- 
latmg  mediimi ;  and  there  may  be  a  fourth,  That  prosperity, 
which  is  the  least  dependent  on  artificial  regulation,  will  be 
most  stable  and  most  desirable. 

40.  The  reason  why  the  tariffs  of  1824-'28  were  required 
was  that  too  much  capital  had  been  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, and  prices  fell ;  some  of  the  richer  manufacturers  were 
opposed  to  these  tariff's.  A  duty  on  one  article  encourages 
the  importation  of  others  that  are  free.  So  there  are  two 
reasons  why  the  ''revenue"  has  increased  with  increase^ 
protection  duties :  Higher  duties  exacted  on  those  imported ; 
and  more  of  them  imported  by  reason  of  the  protection 
afforded  others. 

Only  such  manufacturers  are  benefitted  by  protective  duties 
as  those  whose  sites  yield  rent;  others  get  the  ordinary 
profit,  if  they  do  not  get  less. 

The  restrictive  system  has  been  called  the  ''American 
system,''  because  it  encourages  American  industry ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse:  "free  trade"  is  more 
properly  the  "American  system." 

Mr.  McDiiffie's  "40-bale  theory"  is  a  bad  one;  the  pro- 
ducers never  pay  the  tax — consequently,  the  southern  planters 
were  not,  as  he  supposed,  the  only  ones  who  suflfered  by  the 
tariff.  If  they  suffered,  it  was  as  consumers ;  if  more  than 
others,  because  a  diminished  exportation  would  cause  a 
transfer  of  capital;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  a 
market  would  be  opened  at  home  for  their  cottxm. 


COHIERCE,  STATISTICS,  BTC.-SUBJECTS  OF  ONITBRSITY  INSTRDCTIOS. 
In  a  late  report  of  the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  it 
is  stated : 

"  This  being  the  first  presentation  of  the  Univereity  prizes,  much  intereit  wm 
elicited  re^rding  them.  While  they  reflect  high  honors  upon  the  liberal  donors, 
the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University  has  been  highly  eleyated  thereby. 

"  The  lamented  Touro  and  the  liberal  merchant  Glendy  Burke  have  seta  noble 
example  to  the  men  of  wealth  in  Louisiana  bv  extending  appropriate  and  valu- 
able enconragement  to  a  home  institution,  where  our  sons  will  not  imbibe  doc- 
trines adverse  to  the  institutions  of  our  southern  clime.  The  Hon.  Maunsel 
White  stands  among  the  first  of  liberal  donors  to  our  SUte  University,  having 
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endowed  a  commercial  proieeBorahip  by  a  donation  of  fifty-six  lots  of  land,  si 
ated  in  this  city.    The  board  are  devising  steps  to  render  this  endowment  of  i 


sitn- 
>f  im- 
mediate value  to  our  commercial  community.'  We  are  pleased  to  notice jLhat  the 
univereity  is  jpving  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  energy  of  the  new  board  of 
administrators,  who  seem  constant  in  their  efforts  to  give  us  an  institution  second 
to  none  in  the  Union. " 

No  one  can  hail  the  determination  of  the  board  with  regard 
to  the  university,  and  especially  to  the  commercial  chair,  with 
higher  gratification  than  the  editor  of  this  Beview ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  subject  suggests  some  points  bearing  upon  its 
particular  history,  which  may  not  inappropriately  be  referred 
to. 

In  July,  1847,  we  prepared  an  article  for  the  pages  of  the 
Review  entitled  '*  Commerce  and  Agriculture  in  Universi- 
ties," (vol.  m,  p.  502,)  basing  ourself  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  southern  Conmiercial  Convention  of  1838 
*^to  introduce  commercial  education  among  our  youth.*'  In 
this  article  it  was  remarked : 

'^Statistical  and  commercial  information,  or  such  as  is 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  mercantile  operations  of  a 
country,  have  been  least  fortunate  of  all  in  attracting  the 
regard  of  scholastic  institutions.  As  separate  and  distinct 
branches  of  university  instruction,  they  have  xmtil  very  lately 
scarce  had  a  place,  and  even  now  but  to  a  limited  extent. 
We  have  educated  every  class  of  the  community,  most  of 
them  specially,  except  our  merchants,  and  these  we  leave  to 
glean  what  they  can  upon  the  mart  or  on  the  bourse,  without 
any  of  that  light  and  instruction  which,  previously  imparted, 
would  cause  them  to  adorn  their  places  and  advance  their 
country.  Can  it  be  wondered,  then^  that  the  mercantile 
classes  yield  to  the  nation  so  few  influential  and  leading  citi- 
zens, men  of  the  stamp  of  Roscoe  or  Ricardo?  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  trade  is  so  often  stigmatized  a  'gainfiil  craft,' 
instead  of  winning,  as  it  deserves,  the  appellation  of  a  liberal 
and  civilizing  pursuit?" 

^'It  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  much  at  length 
upon  the  importance  of  statistical  knowledge,  as  a  study, 
although,  indeed,  we  do  sometimes  hear  it  idly  depreciated. 
Abstract  arithmetic  is  as  true  as  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in 
its  application  to  matters  of  fact,  to  the  operations  of  men, 
it  is  as  certain  and  reliable,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge." 

''A  State  University  being  now  in  the  course  of  organiza- 
tion in  Louisiana,  it  seemed  but  fitting  that  we  should  be- 
speak, on  the  part  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  New 
Orleans  and  our  country,  a  share  in  its  results  more  special 
than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated.  The  university  is  to 
be  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  site  destined,  in  the 
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apprehension  of  the  calmest  reasoner,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  tiie  greatest,  commercially,  in  the  world.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly fitting  that  such  a  city,  which  lives  and  has  its  being 
by  commerce,  whose  merchants  are  almost  without  number, 
prospering  and  accumulating  wealth  beyond  precedent;  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  such  a  city,  we  say,  should  lead  the 
way  in  establishing  what  our  whole  Union  requires,  a  de- 
jHirtmerU  of  collegiate  cmd  university  education,  addressed  en- 
tirely to  the  commercial  classes.  Could  any  department  be  con- 
ceived more  important,  or  confer  more  inestimable  ad  van - 
t^es?" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
duties  of  the  professorship,  its  organization,  &c.,  and  give 
the  outline  of  its  labors.  In  this  we  are  without  guide  from 
any  other  quarter,  but  give  our  own  views,  the  result  of  long 
and  continued  reflection  upon  the  subject. 

PROFESSORSHIP    OP    PUBLIC    ECONOBIY,    COMMERCE,   AMD    STATISTICS. 

Embracing  the  Theoretic  and  Practical  Departments. 

I.  Theoretic. ^Origin  of  Society  and  Government ;  Theory,  Forms,  and  Ends 
of  Government ;  Rights,  Daties,  and  Relations  of  Governments ;  Sources  of  Na- 
tional Wealth  and  Progress,  and  Oiases  of  National  Decline ;  Production,  Dis- 
tribution, and  Consumption  of  Wealth,  with  the  Laws  appertaining  thereto. 

II.  The  Practical  and  Statistical. — Statistics  of  Population  and  Wealth  in 
their  application  to  Commerce,  Jgrieulturet  and  Manitfaeture$, 

1.  History  and  Process  of  Commerce,  its  Principles  and  Laws;  Home  and 
Foreign  OMinmerce ;  Tariffs,  Treaties,  Life  Insurance,  Roads,  Canals,  Shipping, 
and  Revenue,  Systems  of  Reciprocity ;  Balances  of  Trade ;  Mercantile  and  Navi- 
gation Systems ;  Colonies  ana  Colonial  Systems ;  Banks,  Finances,  Accounts, 
Tiansportation,  Book-keeping,  Principles  of  Merchant  Law  ;  Commerce  of  Na- 
tions, Ancient  and  Modem ;  Geography  of  Commerce,  Commodities  of  Com- 
merce ;  Literature  of  Commerce,  Slc,  &c. 

2.  Progress  and  Results  of  Agricultural  Science  ;  Principles  ^f  Agriculture ; 
Comparative  Condition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Alanufacturing  Com- 
munities ;  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  &c. 

3.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacturing  System  ;  its  Relation  to  the 
other  Pursuits ;  Invention  and  Machinery  in  Manufactures ;  Condition  of  the 
ifanafiicturing  Classes;  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  kc. 

Text  books  for  the  course,  among  others : 

Locke's  Essays  on  Government ;  Lieber's  Political  Bthics  and  Hermenevtics  ; 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ;  McCulloch's  Com- 
mercial and  Geographical  Dictionary;  Say's  Political  Economy  ;  Vethake's  Po- 
litical Economy ;  Carey  on  Wealth ;  Stephens'  Progress  of  Discovery  and  Mari- 
time Commerce ;  Heeren's  Commercial  Researches  ;  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the 
Ancients ;  McGregor's  Commercial  Legislation  ;  Annual  Reports  of  American 
and  Contemporary  Governments. 

''It  should  be  required  from  the  professorship  to  prepare 
and  deliver  twelve  public  lectures  each  year,  free  to  every  one, 
upon  subjects  determined  in  its  organization.  For  example, 
upon  the  ^Sources  of  National  Wealth  and  Decline;'  on  the 
^Hi8f(yry  and  Progress  of  Commerce;*  on  the  ^Foreign  Com- 
mercial Bda^ions  of  the  United  States,  induding  (mr  Treaties;' 
upon  ^Finance;'  on  the  ^Results  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Classes;'  on  ^ Ma/nufactures ;'  the 
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^Science  <^  SUxbiMica;'  the  ^  Oeogreephy  cf  Cwnmerce;'  ike 
^GcmmodUiea  of  Commerce;'  the  ^Litenxture  of  Commercey* 
&c.,  &c.     The  lectures  to  be  of  a  practical  character,  and 

B»rhaps  to  be  published  eventually,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
niversity,  as  one  of  its  text-books,  and  as  a  work  to  be  used 
and  consisted  in  every  part  of  the  Union.     Such  a  volume, 

})repared  with  all  the  light  afforded  in  the  libraries  and  col- 
ections  of  the  university,  would  be  complete." 

In  January,  1848,  the  Hon.  Maunsel  White,  an  esteemed 
and  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  whose  experiences 
and  connexions  run  back  anterior  to  the  American  history  of 
the  city,  entertaining  the  subject  as  one  of  wide  public  in- 
terest, and  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  so  much  indebted,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  ad- 
ministrators of  the  university,  (being  himself  a  member,) 
announcing  his  determination  to  secure  an  endowment,*  &c. 
To  use  his  own  language,  (Review,  vol.  V,  p.  240:) 

*<  The  object  of  this  movement  \s  to  secare  an  endowment  for  a  Chmr  qf  Com- 
nurce.  Public  Economy  and  Statistics,  in  the  University.  These  matters  have  not, 
80  &r  as  I  am  informed,  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  study  in  any  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country  or  of  Europe.  The  States  of  the  Crerman  ZoU 
Verein,  indeed,  as  we  learn  b^  the  foreign  mail  of  to  day,  constitute  an  exception, 
as  they  intend  a  '  Commercial  (/mvmfoy,'  for  merchants,  manufiu:tnrei8,  and 
commercial  lawyers. 

**  It  will  be  the  proud  satis&ction  of  J^ew  Orleans  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  al 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  world  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  this  important  department  of  knowledge  could  be  prosecuted  with 
higher  success  and  efficiency  in  no  other  city.  To  her  commerce  is  the  all  and 
alTof  prosperity,  and  she  the  spontaneous,  youthful,  yet  vigorous  ofibpring. 

*<  A  plan  for  the  above  professorship  has  been  drawn  out,  at  my  request,  by 
Mr.  De  Bow,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  annexed. " 

The  professorship  having  been  established  by  the  board 
accepting  the  liberal  donation  of  Colonel  White,  that  body 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  professor,  and  selected 
the  editor  of  the  Keview,  without  his  knowledge  or  solicita- 
tion, but  upon  the  nomination  of  the  founder  of  the  chair. 

Gratified  by  sucli  a  mark  of  favor,  he  entered  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  a  course  of  twenty-four  lectures,  which  were  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1848,  and  announced  in  a  public 
programme  for  the  coming  winter.  The  introductory  lecture 
of  the  course  was  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Stato  House 
and  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  epidemic  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  ravages  of 
that  terrible  scourge,  (who  can  ever  forget  them,)  interrupted 
the  lectures  at  this  point,  and  broke  up  the  class.  As  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  course  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  those 
who  are  laboring  in  similar  fields,  it  is  given  here  entire.     It 

*  Col.  White  had,  twelve  months  before,  advocated  this  chair  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review,  published  in  the  March  No.,  1847. 
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is  especially  recommended  to  the  Young  Mens'  Commercial 
Associations  in  the  several  cities  when  sketching  their  course 
of  winter  lectures. 

Programme  of  a  course  of  Uctwres. 

Lecture  I. — Introductory  and  Public, — Spirit  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Education  ; 
doctrine  of  practical  results ;  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  the  practical  sciences  ;  re- 
lative educational  advantages  at  the  north  and  soath  ;  in  New  Orleans ;  character 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana  ;  commercial  education  ;  outlines  of  the  history  of 
political  economy  ;  commerce  and  statistics ;  the  mercantile  character,  etc.,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   POLITICAL  ECOKOMT. 

Lecture  II. — Rise  and  Progress  qf  the  Science  ef  Political  Economy,  from  its 
origin  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  .AToliotu,  and  since  that  period. 

Lecture  IIL — Produc^ve  Powers  pf  Lahoir,  and  the  order  of  distribating  its 
produce  throughout  society  ;  division  of  labor  ;  origin  and  use  of  money  ;  real 
and  nominal  orices  of  commodities  ;  wages,  stock,  rent  of  lands,  etc.,  etc. 

Lecture  IV. — ^cAwe,  •^ecumtUoHon,  and  Employment  qf  Stock;  accumulation 
of  capital ;  productive  and  unproductive  labor;  mterest;  employment  of  capital, 
etc. 

Lecture  V. — Prt^ess  of  Opulence  in  different  Nations ;  ancient  and  modem 
agriculture ;  rise  and  progress  of  cities,  etc. 

Lecture  VI. — The  Mercantile  Systems ;  restraints  upon  importation  ;  draw- 
back ;  bounties ;  treaties  of  commerce  ;  colonies,  etc.,  etc.    Agricultural  systems. 

LECTX7RB  VII. — Rctenue ;  varieties  of  taxes ;  subjects  of  taxation  ;  imposts ; 
how  taxes  fall  ?  who  pays  them  ?  proper  sources  of  revenue ;  what  the  State 
should  do,  etc. 

Lecture  VIII. — Sources  of  Public  Wealth ;  what  is  public  wealth  ?  how  can 
the  government  promote  it?  constant  and  perplexed  legislation ;  the  natural  state 
of  things ;  growth  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  ;  influence  of  free  gov- 
ernments, etc. 

Lecture  IX. — Growth  qfthe  United  States,  in  territory,  colonization,  and  forma- 
tion of  States ;  present  population  of  the  Union  ;  the  fliture  of  the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE. 

Lecture  X. — Ancient  Cominerce ;  rise  and  progress  of  commerce,  and  the 
commercial  nations  of  antiquity  ;  principles  of  ancient  commerce. 

Lecture  XI. — Commerce  of  the  world  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century  after 
the  Christian  era  ;  character  of  the  fifth  century. 

Lecture  XII. — Commerce  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  ;  early  French, 
Spanish,  Danish,  and  Saxon  commerce. 

Lecture  XIII. — Commerce  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa  ;  the  Crusades  ;  chivalry  ;  the  early  English  commerce  ;  discovery 
of  America. 

Lecture  XIV. — Commerce,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  colo- 
nixation  of  the  New  World  ;  growth  of  European  commerce  ;  rise  of  the  com- 
mercial classes,  etc.,  etc. 

Lecture  XV. — The  Present  Commercial  World,  embracing  a  review  of  the 
character,  position,  advantages,  and  comparative  rank  of  all  nations  in  regard  to 
commerce,  etc. 

Lecture  XVI. — Navigation  and  inter-communication,  shipping,  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  other  transportation,  etc. 

Lecture  XVII. — Progress  of  American  Commerce  ;  its  extent ;  the  nations  with 
which  we  trade  ;  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  all  nations ;  commercial  legis- 
lation ;  American  cities. 

Lecture  XVIII. — Treaties  and  Tar^s ;  such  genera]  principles  of  international 
and  municipal  law  as  most  interest  and  relate  to  commerce  ;  commercial  codes. 

Lecture  XIX. — Banks  and  finances,  exchanges,  public  debt,  etc. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Lecture  XX. — Origin  and  Progress  of  Agriculture ;  the  agricultural  classes  ; 
agricultural  products ;  comparative  agricultural  advantages  of  different  nations  *, 
£nerican  agriculture. 
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Lecture  XXI. — Origin  and  Prorrets  of  Man%tfacture$ ;  the  mannft^aiiiif 
claases  ;  American  mana&ctures  and  their  ^owth  ;  advantages  of  manofactores, 
and  their  extension  throughout  the  eouthem  and  western  States  of  the  Union. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ITATI8TIC8. 

Lecture  XXII. — Tht  Science  qf  StatiiHc$ ;  its  history ;  its  advantages  in  sound 
legislation,  and  in  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  society. 

Lecture  XXIII. — Same  svSject  continued  in  connexion  with  national  censuses 
and  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  all  countries ; 
applications  of  political  arithmetic. 

PUBUC   lecture.— CONCLUIION. 

Lecture  XXIV. — FopydaAon ;  populousness  of  various  countries  ;  laws  of 
population  ;  whether  ever  too  rapid  ;  its  advances  in  the  United  States  since  its 
discovery  ;  prospect  of  future  population  of  the  United  States  ;  does  population 
press  upon  tne  means  of  support?  etc.,  etc. 

If  nothing  has  been  done  for  several  years  in  the  professor- 
ship, there  are  reasons  satisfactory  enough.  The  literary 
branches  of  the  university,  established  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  promising  at  its  inception  to  be  a 
favorite  of  the  legislature,  came  all  at  once  to  be  placed 
under  its  ban.  The  building  intended  for  the  use  of  these 
branches  was  commenced,  but  remains  to  the  present  moment 
unfinished  and  untenantable.  The  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration grew  slow  and  constantly  interrupted.  The  endow- 
ment was  not  immediately  available  upon  terms  that  would 
be  permanently  advantageous  to  the  university.  In  shorty 
the  circumstancea  of  the  university  were  not  augpiciovs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  professorship.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  they  are  improving.  The  new  board  is  said  to 
be  a  practical  and  energetic  one.  It  will  be  in  their  power 
to  do  much  for  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans.  They  will 
receive  the  right  hand  of  all  good  men. 

We  close  with  two  extracts  more  from  our  earlier  papers 
upon  this  subject : 

*^  Is  there  nothing  in  the  nature  and  character  of  mercan- 
tile pursuits  worthy  of  illustration  by  science  and  letters, 
and  capable  of  being  advanced  by  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  results  of  enlightened  experience  ?  Is  the  mer- 
chant bomy  or  is  he  made  by  the  slow  and  patient  operations 
of  thought,  recognizing  the  most  liberal,  enlarged,  and  en- 
lighten^ views?  The  mere  trader  and  peddler  are  bom, 
and  natural  cunning  and  cupidity  may  urge  them  into 
opulence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  teachings,  or  a 
single  liberal  sentiment.  It  was  this  peddler  enterprise 
which  made  the  proud  Earl  Warwick  say :  '  I  like  not, 
man,  the  trader  spirit,  the  spirit  that  cringes  and  higgles 
and  splits  straws  lor  j)encey  and  roasts  eggs  by  other  men's 
blazing  rafters.'  The  craven  spirit  of  such  men  is  well 
rebuked  by  Burke,  who  claims  their  ledgers  as  their  bibles, 
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their  iron  chests  as  their  altars,  and  their  money  as  their 
God!  The  true  merchant  scorns  the  association  of  such 
men.  He  looks  for  his  bright  exemplars  to  the  Roscoes  and 
Medicis  of  the  world,  and  cherishes  that  high  purpose,  that 
noble  resolve,  those  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments, 
which  make  the  merchant  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  the 
man,  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  the^)ublic  benefactor. 

*»  •  Undimm'd  the  man  Bhould  thro*  the  trader  shine, 
And  show  the  sonl  unlaberd  by  his  craft.' 

''In  New  Orleans,  too — a  city  more  strictly  commercialy 
perhaps,  than  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
has  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  among  the  marshes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  mfant  Hercules,  feeding,  growing,  and  enlarging 
upon  TRADE,  and  incapable  of  a  single  breath  without  the 
workings  of  its  great  arteries,  stretching  out  its  broad  arms 
and  drawing  in  the  wealth,  resources,  and  power  of  an 
empire,  challenging  in  its  march  to  greatness,  and  threaten- 
ing to  outstrip  every  other  commercial  mart  upon  the  con- 
tinent— in  New  Orleans  is  the  position  of  the  merchant 
classes  deserving  of  highest  consideration." 


EED  RIVER  RAFT. 

The  great  raft  op  the  red  river  and  its  removal. — Ar 
this  subject  is  not  generally  known  and  understood,  I  ask  a^ 
place  in  your  Review  for  it,  and  though  not  very  accurate  it 
may  be  sufficiently  so  for  general  information.  How  and 
when  it  first  originated,  what  have  been  its  consequences  and 
what  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on  the  removal, 
has  in  it  importance  enough  to  justify  this  attempt  at  in- 
formation. The  raft  is  an  accumulation  of  trees,  logs,  and 
drift,  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  river  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  for  miles  in  extent,  so  close  and  compact  as  to  be 
walked  over  without  wetting  the  feet.  Broom-straw,  willow, 
and  other  small  bushes  are  growing  out  of  the  rich  alluvial 
earth  that  cover  the  logs,  so  that  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  old  worn-out  field  that  has  been  abandoned  to  grow  ujp 
again.  The  current,  if  any  under  so  much  impediment,  is 
barely  perceptible.  Such  a  mass  of  decayed  and  decaying 
wood  is  malarious  in  the  extreme,  and  its  steady  upward 
march  at  about  one  and  a  half  miles  a  year  is  driving  a 
scanty  population  before  it. 

At  what  time  it  commenced  is  unknown  and  must  remain 
so;  but,  judging  from  its  annual  decay,  breaking  off  and 
floating  away  below,  gives  probability  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  was  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.     The  Caddo  In- 
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dians  say  that  the  residence  of  their  immediate  ancestors 
was  on  Caddo  prairie,  now  the  bottom  of  the  present  Caddo 
lake,  and  this  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  obstruction.  This 
open  lake,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width  and  thirty  or 
forty  long,  is  about  eight  feet  in  depth  imder  general  winter 
water  and  the  pass  way  for  the  steamboats.  When  the  raft 
was  first  seen  by  the  earliest  white  settlers  is  and  will  also  re- 
main unknown.  When  Alexandria  and  Natchitoches,  one 
hundred  miles  above  it,  were  first  settled,  the  raft  was  above 
them,  and  this  latter  Spanish  town  was  founded  as  early  as 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  When  operations  were  commenced 
by  the  United  States  engineers,  in  1833,  under  Captain 
Shreeve,  its  lower  end  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loggy  bayou, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Bodeau  and  Bistmon,  and 
near  four  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  commencement  of  the  obstruction,  all  below  having 
rotted  and  passed  away.  We  are  not  in  so  much  doubt,  how- 
ever, how  the  raft  was  first  created.  The  cause,  it  seems  gener- 
ally agreed,  was,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  being 
high  from  a  freshet  when  the  Red  river  was  low,  its  waters 
backed  up  and  made  still-water  at  its  mouth.  The  rafl»  of 
trees,  logs  and  drift  that  came  down  the  Red  river  were  stopped 
by  the  ceasing  of  its  current  in  this  still-wat4?r,  and  spread 
-over  the  surface  from  bank  to  bank  and  there  accumulated. 
When  the  Mississippi  water  fell,  all  this  accumulated  drift 
^ver  so  much  surface,  seeking  passage  out  at  the  same  time, 
united  and  tangled  from  shore  to  shore  and  stopped  and  made 
a  jam.  The  mass  of  imbedded  logs  near  the  mouth  and 
very  many  places  above,  that  show  themselves  in  low  stages 
of  the  river,  make  this  certain.  The  jam  once  established,  as 
nothing  could  pass,  increased  each  year  according  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  annual  freshets  brought  down  more  trees  and  drift, 
and  this  accumulation  probably  was  at  about  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  miles  a  year,  while  after  a  time  from  decay  it 
broke  away  below,  drifted  off  and  made  a  clear  river  at  some- 
thing like  the  average  of  about  one-half  that  space.  When 
surveyed  for  the  operations  that  were  begun  in  1833,  its 
length  was  a  little  under  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Since  1833  it  has  extended  to  about  thirty  miles  above  where 
it  ended  at  that  time.  The  sap  woods  of  the  swamp  under 
the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  were  not  many  years  in  rot- 
ting, and  when  completely  rotted  broke  away  and  past  down 
the  stream  so  as  to  make  again  an  open  riv^er.  The  annual 
increase,  exceeding  the  decrease,  gave  length  to  it  and  ad- 
vanced it  into  the  upper  country  ;  and  if  these  were  the  days 
of  M.  Van  Winkle,  and  we  would  wait  about  two  hundred 
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years,  it  would  give  us  navigation  up  to  Fulton,  near  the 
natural  obstruction  known  as  the  White  Oak  Shoals,  and 
about  eight  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  United  States  government,  under  Captain  Shreeve, 
commenced  operations  in  1833  on  the  raft,  then  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  four  hundred  above  the 
original  obstruction.     The  lower  part  of  the  raft  was  then 
in  such  a  state  of  decay,   and  yielded  so  readily  to  the 
graplings  of  the  steamer,  that  about  one  hundred  miles  were 
pulled  away  the  first  season,  and  good  navigation  established 
through  it  up  to  Coates'  bluflf,  now  the  flourishing  town  of 
Shreeveport,  so  called  in  compliment  to  that  officer.     This, 
so  lately  an  uninhabited  bluff,  is  the  commercial  inlet  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  about  three  hundred  families, 
and  it  ships  more  than  60,000  bales  of  cotton  this  year.    All 
that  yet  remains  of  this  formidable  barrier  may  be  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length.     The  raft  here,  being  of  recent  forma- 
tion, does  not  give  the  benefit  of  being  rott^,  and  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  dismembered  by  the  axe  and  the  saw,  and  the  force  of 
steam  is  necessary  to  pull  it  apart.     The  distance  is  short 
but  the  labor  is  much  greater.     It  is  speaking  from  report  to 
say  the  United  States  engineer,  now  engaged  in  this  great 
work,  has  avoided  this  labor  by  selecting  one  of  the  three 
bayous  that  the  obstruction  has  forced  the  river  through,  and 
proposes  opening  it  into  Caddo  lake,  (the  only  navigation 
when  there  is  any,)  and  through  that  into  the  river  again, 
about  thirty  miles  below  the  raft  and  near  to  the  town  of 
Shreeveport.     It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  Will  the  river,  after 
being  opened,  keep  open?  and  the  answer  is,  certainly.    There 
is  nothing  to  make  this  river  an  exception  to  all  others. 
What  the  broad  stream  brings  the  broad  stream  will  carry 
on.     The  error  heretofore  has  been  to  act  on  the  supposition 
that  the  waters  of  a  creek  would  carry  the  drift  of  a  river 
three  or  four  times  its  size.     The  open  river  above  the  raft 
for  about  three  hundred  miles  pours  down  a  stream  between 
five  and  six  hundred  feet  wide,  and  brings  its  string  of  logs 
with  it.     Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  either  of  its  three 
outletsor  bayous,  notcontaining  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  space 
or  quantity,  could  eive  a  passage  for  them  through  it?    To  a 
common  understanding  the  impression  would  be  that  it  would 
not,  and  especially  with  the  snags  and  hangs  usual  in  an  entire- 
ly unimproved  navigation.     The  upper  mouth  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  whole  contents  of  the  river,  and  with  a  similar 
speed  of  current,  and  with  a  steamer  employed  for  some  years 
to  assist  the  varying  operations  of  the  stream,  would  seem 
to  promise  all  that  is  wanted.     The  greatness  of  the  enter- 
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prise  warrants  any  trouble  in  reason  it  may  give  for  a  few 
years  to  have  such  a  stream  with  so  much  of  future  promise 
kept  open  and  in  order.  * 

The  Red  river  extends  a  distance  of  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  miles,  through  the  most  fertile  body  of  lands 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  below  the  latitude  of  35*^,  and 
which,  within  no  long  period,  will  be  inhabited  by  a  dense 
population,  and  its  waters  freighted  with  the  produce  of  its 
unlimited  fine  range  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and  also  with  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  other  grains,  and  the  varied  produce  that  be- 
long to  so  much  fertility  and  such  latitude.  These  advan- 
tages attend  the  removal  of  the  raft.  Let  us  look  a  moment 
at  the  disastrous  consequences  of  leaving  the  obstruction  that 
has  already  and  is  now  taking  place.  Caddo  prairie,  already 
described  and  formerly  settled,  is  now  a  lake,  and  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  lands  similarly  situated.  The  comforta- 
ble houses  of  many  a  family  is  now  a  noxious  lake.  Its 
mischievous  upward  march  is  most  strikingly  seen  from  the 
eminences  that  skirt  the  swamp  above  this.  You  there  see 
under  you,  as  I  have  done,  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  timber  in  all  its  various  stages  of  decay,  those  near- 
est the  obstruction  showing  nothing  but  their  rotted  trunks 
standing,  those  next  having  a  part  of  their  limbs  on,  and  those 
above  that  dead  and  dying  with  their  leaves  yet  on.  The 
usual  winter  water,  at  seventy  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
raft,  now  backs  up  and  covers  the  land  about  four  feet  higher 
than  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  many  at  that  distance  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  farms.  It  requires  but  little 
prophecy  to  see  what  must  soon  be  the  condition  of  the  upper 
settlers.  Their  farms  will  be  lakes,  and  they  must  pull  up 
their  tent  pins  and  march. 


FKANCE  IN  im. 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  Parts  correspondent  of  tbe  National  Intelligencer  for 
the  following : 

M.  Legoyt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  has  published  a 
volume  of  French  statistics,  being  the  continuation  of  a 
similar  volume  published  under  government  auspices  in  183t. 

The  total  surface  of  continental  France  is  52,305,744  hec- 
tares, (129,250,387  acres;)  of  which  about  49,300,000  hectares 
(121,823,028  acres)  are  taxable,  and  the  balance,  7,427,359 
acres,  consisting  principally  of  public  highways  and  unpro- 
ductive domains,  are  not  taxable.     The  quantity  of  arable 
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land  is  estimated  at  about  25,500,000  hectares,  (63,011,909 
acres;)  of  meadow  at  about  5,000,000,  (12,355,277  acres ;)  of 
vineyard  at  about  2,000,000,  (4,942,111  acres  ;)  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  and  gardens  about  600,000  hectares,  (1,482,633 
acres.)  It  is  calculated  that  France,  in  an  average  year  of 
production,  produces  three  hectolitres  (8J  bushels^  of  grains 
and  one  hectolitre  (22  gallons)  of  wine  for  each  inhabitant. 
Upwards  of  7,000,000  of  hectares,  or  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  superfices  of  France  still  remains  waste  land, 
common  pasture,  heath,  or  uncertain  land.  The  average 
quantity  of  grain  produced  per  hectare  in  France  is  thirteen 
hectolitres,  (35f  bushels,)  which  is  equivalent  to  fourteen 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  ;  while  in  England,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Constitutionnel,  the  production  is  on  an  average  twenty 
hectolitres  per  hectare,  (22J  bushels  per  acre.) 

The  number  of  houses  of  all  sorts  in  France,  including 
dwellings,  warehouses,  shops,  factories — in  fine,  all  construc- 
tions used  for  habitations,  commerce,  or  manufacture — is,  or 
was  in  1846,  the  date  of  the  last  enumeration,  7,462,545 ; 
presenting  in  the  aggregate  44,283,363  taxable  doors  and 
windows,  and  covering  about  250,000  hectares  (617,764  acres) 
of  surfiice. 

France  is  notoriously  the  country  of  small  land  owners. 
The  minute  subdivisions  of  territorial  property  is  generally 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  inferiority  of 
French  agriculture  when  compared  with  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  parcels  of  land  are  so  small  as  to 
be  generally  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  or  to 
admit  of  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital  or  manure,  improved 
instruments  of  husbandry,  or  superior  systems  of  agriculture. 
Accordingly  we  find  territorial  property  in  France  divided 
into  126,210,194  lots  or  parcels;  which,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  quantity  of  arable  land  above  given  for  all 
France,  exhibits  as  the  average  size  of  cultivated  lots  in  this 
country  just  half  an  acre.  These  lots  are  owned  by  13,122,758 
proprietors.  Thus  each  proprietor  owns  on  an  average  about 
4J  acres  of  arable  land ;  and  these  4J  acres  are  cut  up  into 
nine  distinct  lots.  These  lots  are  often  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  distance ;  so  that  a  land-owner  who 
would  visit  the  whole  of  his  domain  of  4^  acres  on  the  same 
day  must  spend  nearly  his  whole  time  in  so  doing.  The  evil 
of  minute  subdivision  of  territorial  property,  great  as  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  first  revolution,  would  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing. In  1827  the  number  of  land-owners  was  11,053,702 ; 
in  1842  it  was  11,511,000 ;  in  1854,  as  above  stated,  they 
numbered  13,122,758,  or  36J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
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tion.  It  is  perhaps  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of  lano-owners  since  1842 
is  attributable  in  part  to  the  increased  demand  for  building 
lots  required  by  progressive  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
From  1815  to  1846  the  number  of  taxable  houses  increased 
from  5,564,000  to  the  above-given  figure  of  7,462,545. 

France  possesses,  in  five  great  fluvial  basins,  an  aggregate 
length  of  8,817  kilometres,  (5,478^  miles)  of  navigable 
rivers;  97  canals,  of  which  the  aggregate  length  is  4,715 
kilometres,  (2,929^  miles  ;)  654  imperial  roads,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  36,038  kilometres,  (22,393  miles;)  1,694 
departmental  roads,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  45,626  kilo- 
metres, (27,108  miles ;)  69  strategic  roads,  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  1,463  kilometres,  (909  miles  ;)  and  284,737  vicmal 
or  cross  roads,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  558,441  kilometres, 
(347,000  miles.)  The  nimiber  of  bridges  in  France  having 
a  length  each  of  twenty-two  yards  or  more  is  1,914,  sup- 
portea  upon  a  total  nimiber  of  8,000  arches  on  trusses. 

With  regard  to  the  railroads  of  the  empire,  Mr.  Legoyt's 
volume  does  not  give  information  up  to  the  present  moment. 
But,  before  dismissing  this  portion  of  the  statistics,  I  will 

?pve,  from  an  official  report  published  in  the  Moniteur,  the 
ollowing  items  concerning  them.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
road opened  and  in  use  in  France  at  this  time  is  4,975  kilo- 
metres, (3,091^  miles,)  made  up  of  the  following  roads  of 
the  length  annexed : 


Names. 


Northern  Railroad 

Anzin  and  Somain 

Paris  and  Strasbourg  .... 
Montereau  and  Troyes. . . 

Western  Railway 

PU'is  and  Rouen 

Rouen  and  Havre 

Rouen  and  Dieppe 

Paris  and  Orsay 

Grand  Central 

Orleans  and  branches. . . . 

Paris  and  I^ons , 

Lyons  and  Mediterranean 

Southern  Railway 

Ceinture  (around  Paris)  . . 

ToUl 


3,091M 


The  most  profitable  roads  are  the  Paris  and  Lyons  road,  of 
which  the  gross  receipts  during  the  six  months  were  36,051 
francs  per  kilometre,  the  Grand  Central  31,914  francs  per 
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kilometre,  and  the  Northern  Railway  30,624  francs  per 
kilometre. 

There  are  upwards  of  five  thousand  kilometres  more  of 
railways  in  France  now  in  process  of  construction,  or  con- 
ceded and  soon  to  be  commenced. 

As  for  the  population  of  Prance,  the  census  during  the 
last  fifty  years  establishes  a  very  satisfactory  progression. 
In  the  year  lYOO,  under  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  19,669,000  ;  in 
1784,  under  Louis  XVI.,  it  was  24,800,000  ;  the  increase 
being  only  a  little  upwards  of  five  millions  in  the  space  of 
eighty-four  years.  In  1851  the  population  had  swollen  to 
35, 783, 170  ;  showing  since  1784,  a  period  of  sixty-six  years, 
an  augmentation  of  eleven  millions.  The  Constitutionnel, 
which  now-a-days  never  lets  slip  an  opportunitv  to  snap  at 
the  deftinct  republic  of  1848,  states  a  curious  met  touching 
the  progress  of  the  population,  and,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attributes  it  to  the  republic,  with  a  sneer  at  its 
pretension  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  people's  good. 
The  fact  is,  says  the  Constitutionnel,  that  in  five  years, 
from  1841  to  1846,  the  population  of  France  increased  by 
1,171,000  inhabitants  ;  and  in  five  years,  from  1846  to  1851, 
(embracing  the  republic,)  the  increase  was  only  483,000. 

Of  the  35,783,170  population  in  1851,  the  census  shows 
20,351,628  engaged  in  agriculture ;  2,094,371  engaged  in 
manufactures  ;  7,810,144  artizans,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
men ;  4,000,000  nearly  members  of  the  liberal  professions  ; 
763,505  domestic  servants;  and  782,496  mendicants,  invalids, 
persons  supported  by  public  charity,  and  vagabonds. 

There  were  44,970  insane  perspns,  29,512  deaf  and  dumb, 
37,662  blind,  75,063  blind  of  one  eye,  42,384  afflicted  with 
ffoitre,  44,619  hump-backed,  20,378  lame,  and  22,547  club- 
footed. 

In  France  the  annual  number  of  births  has  been  for  a  long 
time  stationary  at  about  960,000  per  annum.  This  gives 
one  birth  for  37.48  inhabitants.  The  number  of  deaths,  not 
including  the  still-born,  is  811,000,  or  about  one  for  forty- 
three  inhabitants.  The  number  of  marriages  is  277,000  per 
anfium,  or  one  for  128.20  inhabitants. 


FACTS  UPON  TEllOW  FEVER-ITS  PEOGRESS  NORTHWARD. 

Bt  Dr.  NoTTy  OF  Mobile.* 

1st.  Its  origin. — Whether  this  epidemic  was  really  im- 
ported from  Africa  or  not,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  settled 
from  any  data  yet  made  public,  and  I  shall  not  offer  you  any 

•  In  a  letter  to  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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emulations  on  it.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  this 
disease  has  travelled  steadily  on,  since  its  first  appearance  in 
Rio  Janeiro  five  years  ago,  along  the  Caribbean  gulf  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  until  it  has  at  length  reached  Norfolk.  No 
mortal  of  our  day  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ; 
but  still  we  can  often,  from  the  lights  of  history  and  obser- 
vation, predict  with  tolerable  certainty  coming  events  ;  and 
it  was  on  such  data  that  I  ventured  to  foretell  that  yellow 
fever  would  go  as  far  as  Norfolk,  which  is  about  the  bound- 
ary of  the  yellow  fever  latitude,  and  also  suggested  the  strong 
probability  that  it  would  visit  our  northern  cities,  where 
it  does  occur  at  long  intervals.  Now,  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  made  these  predictions  were  as  follows :  Yellow  fever 
has  at  long  intervals,  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  along 
the  Spanish  and  Frencli  coasts,  but  in  in  the  United  States, 
(about  fifty  years  ago,)  taken  on  this  travelling  character. 
About  the  time  alluded  to,  yellow  fever  extended  from  south- 
ern ports  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  to  Winchester  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  to  Philadelphia,  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Catskill, 
on  the  North  river,  and  to  Hartford  and  Middletown.  The 
epidemic  in  question  had  steadily  progressed  for  three  years, 
from  Rio  to  Mobile,  and  on  to  Key  West;  and  with  all  these 
facts  before  me  I  did  not  hazard  much  in  predicting  that  its 
progress  was  onward  in  the  direction  it  had  been  travelling. 

iype  of  the  disease. — Few  men  in  the  United  States  have 
seen  more  of  yellow  fever  than  I  have,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  this  is  substantially  the  same  disease  as 
the  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and 
which  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  since.  It  is  the  fact 
with  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  plague,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
and  all  epidemic  diseases,  that  they  appear  in  different 
grades  of  violence  at  different  times,  and  occasionally  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  travel  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  yellow  fever  in  question ;  but 
its  mode  of  attack,  its  course  of  symptoms,  including  yellow 
skin  and  black  vomit,  its  average  duration,  &c.,  are  the  same 
as  other  yellow  fevers,  and,  though  it  may  have  been  some- 
what more  virulent,  it  is  still  the  same  disease. 

Contagiousness, — This  is  a  knotty  point,  and  I  have  not 
space  to  do  more  than  express  my  conclusions.  Under  the 
term  contagion  are  compounded  two  distinct  questions,  viz  : 
conta>giotisness  proper,  or  the  communication  directly  of  yellow 
fever  from  one  human  subject  to  another;  and,  secondly,  the 
portability  of  the  cause  or  germ  by  vessels  from  one  port  to 
another.  Although  my  mind  leans  at  present  towards^  a 
belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease  in  certain  in- 
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stances,  I  still  doubt,  and  my  judgment  is  in  suspense ;  but, 
with  regard  to  its  portability  by  vessels  from  place  to  place 
and  by  railroads,  I  do  not  see  how  any  human  being  familiar 
with  its  history  can  doubt,  and  I  should  advise  our  northern 
friends  to  quarantine  rigidly  against  it.  The  disease  has  gone 
to  every  point  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  gulf  which  was 
frequented  by  steamboats  and  railroad  afvSy  and  I  believe 
would  have  entered  New  York  in  185i>  had  it  not  been 
stopped  at  the  quarantine. 

Treatment, — This  is  too  complicated  a  p(»int  to  touch  in  a 
letter  J  but  I  must  correct  the  error  which  you  quote  from 
the  newspapers  as  attributed  to  me,  viz :  **  He  told  our  phy- 
sicians not  to  treat  it  with  medicine.  Drugs  were  tried,  and 
every  patient  treated  with  them  died.  He  advised  water 
alone,  internally  and  externally."  Now,  sir,  such  language 
was  never  used  by  me.  It  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true  that 
yellow  fever,  as  we  see  it  at  the  south,  is  a  disease  of  low 
action,  which  does  not  bear  active  medication.  Bleeding  and 
active  purgation  or  emetics  are  worse  than  useless,  and  more 
good  is  effected  by  good  nursing  and  constant  attention  to 
varying  symptoms  than  by  violent  remedies.  Cold  drinks,  as 
ice-water,  lemonade,  and  also  cold  sponging  in  the  hot  stage, 
are  all  very  refreshing  and  proper,  but  cold  water  has  no 
specific  virtue  in  controlling  this  Herculean  disease.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  after  one  of  these  great  epidemics  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  doctor  who  has  lost  any  patients,  and  yet 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  have  been  numbered 
with  the  dead.  Epidemics  are  great  scourges  sent  by  the 
Almighty ;  and  not  only  are  we  without  remedies  against 
them,  but  in  the  face  of  the  most  opposite  plans  of  treatment 
the  per  centage  of  deaths  continues  about  the  same  in  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  The  discovery  of  vaccination  alone 
has  been  heralded  as  a  triumph,  and  I  see  that  a  distin- 
guished physician  in  Europe  has  just  published  a  book  to 
prove  that  vaccination  is  a  great  curse,  which  leaves  in  its 
train  consumption  and  scrofrila. 

Very  respectftiUy  and  truly  your  friend, 

J.  C.  NOTT,  M.  D. 


mhitart  defences  of  TIRSINIA-HO.  i« 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  18  THINEING  AND  SATING  ABOUT  THE  ENCROACHMENTS   OF  THE 

NORTH. 

Long  life  to  the  Union  !  may  its  shadow  never  be  less  I  It 
was  designed  to  '^  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 

*  Richmond  EInquirer,  Auguft  10. 
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wel&re,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  aarselves  and 
our  posterity,"  and,  therefore,  we  love  and  cherish  it.  It 
was  the  work  of  demi-gods,  and  hence  we  revere  it. 

But  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  There  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  is  to  be  perverted  from  its  noble  ends  and 
used  for  fer  different  purposes.  If  it  pass  under  the  control 
of  fanaticism,  then  will  justice  be  overthrown  rather  than 
established,  domestic  tranquillity  give  place  to  intestine  con- 
vulsions, the  common  defence  and  general  welfere  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  blessings  of  liberty  lost  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  Anti-slavery  agitation  threatens  to  accomplish 
these  fell  purposes.  It  was  a  union  of  slave  States  in  its 
birth ;  and  when  the  institution  of  slavery  comes  to  be  a 
source  of  inequality  and  injustice,  the  Union,  as  originally 
constituted,  will  have  ceasea  to  exist. 

That  condition,  we  fear,  is  already  in  sight,  and  nothing 
can  avert  it  but  the  gallant  stand  for  the  (S)nstitution  made 
by  northern  men.  We  of  the  south  must  be,  in  the  main, 
passive  spectators  of  the  strife.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  save 
our  friends  from  reproach  by  the  moderation  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  strengthen  them  by  the  firmness  of  our  attitude.  This 
is  all  we  can  do  for  the  Union  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done 
for  ourselves,  and  but  little  time  to  perform  it. 

In  a  few  years  Kansas  will  probably  ask  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  may  be  reftised.  It  needs 
but  freesoil  predominance  in  the  House  of  Bepresentativee  to 
achieve  this  end.  If  refused  admission  into  this  Union,  she 
will  undoubtedly  be  received  by  another,  and  the  United 
States,  south,  will  begin  their  career.  This  proposition  is 
too  clear  for  argument.  Nothing  but  rank  cowardice  could 
induce  the  south  to  acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  of  a  slave  State 
on  the  score  of  slavery.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  south 
will  not  acquiesce,  and  consequently  we  fear  that  in  a  few 
years  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  may  be  the  boundary  of 
foreign  powers. 

The  possibility  of  this  event  creates  grave  responsibilities. 
Virginia  will  be  a  frontier  State.  Should  war  unhappily  oc- 
cur between  the  two  republics,  she  will  receive  the  first  shock. 
The  bare  possibility  of  this  thing  demands  instant  prepara- 
tion, as  far  as  it  may  be  made  without  hastening  the  event, 
and  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

If  constitutional  retaliation  can  be  devised,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  effectual,  let  us  try  it,  but  let  not  the  failure  of  consti- 
tutional expedients  find  us  unprepared  for  the  change  in  our 
political  relations  that  must  ensue. 

The  next  legislature  will  find  the  commonwealth  threatened 
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with  this  contingency,  and  in  the  main  unprepared  for  it. 
They  will  find  her  without  an  organized  military  force,  save 
a  few  companies  of  volunteers,  and  without  the  means  of  con- 
centrating troops  with  the  rapidity  indispensable  to  modern 
warfare.  The  Constitution  prevents  us  from  keeping  troops 
or  ships  of  war,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  a  well  organized 
militia,  or  a  judicious  system  of  military  communications. 

The  legislature  will  be  faithless  to  its  gravest  duties  if  it 
adjourn  without  organizing  the  militia  and  providing  for  the 
completion  of  such  lines  of  improvement  as  will  subserve 
military  as  well  as  commercial  purposes. 

We  are  civilians,  and  wholly  incompetent  to  plan  a  system 
of  military  defences  for  the  State,  but  there  are  some  general 
considerations  dictated  by  common  sense,  which  even  civilians 
may  present  without  presumption. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  whole  population  cannot  be 
drilled  as  soldiers.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  militia 
musters  shows  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  this  point. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  to  classify  the  adult  male 
population  and  to  drill  such  portion  as  may  be  withdrawn 
from  their  usual  avocation  without  public  detriment. 

According  to  the  census  returns  and  the  lists  of  tithables, 
there  are  not  less  than  200,000  fighting  men  in  the  State. 
One-tenth  of  these  might  be  drilled  without  injury  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  public. 

We  see  no  reason  why  each  of  the  existing  regiments,  in- 
creased in  numbers  to  200,  might  not  be  required  to  furnish 
a  company  of  volunteers,  or  of  draughted  men  at  their  option. 
These  companies  should  be  armed,  assembled  periodically  at 
the  regimental  muster  grounds  and  drilled. 

The  graduates  of  the  Military  Institute  might  be  required 
to  conduct  these  drills,  instead  of  teaching  school,  as  they  are 
now  required  to  do. 

The  companies  might  be  organized  into  regiments,  brigades, 
and  divisions,  and  into  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 

The  advantages,  of  such  a  system  would  be  that,  while  no 
man  would  be  carried  out  of  his  county,  or  injuriously  with- 
drawn from  his  business,  yet  every  county  in  the  State,  except 
some  of  the  smallest,  would  have  one  or  more  military  com- 
panies, ready  to  assemble  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  suppress 
insurrection  or  for  police  purposes.  The  State  would  possess 
a  corps  of  20,000  men,  armed,  organized,  and  drilled,  and 
capable  of  being  assembled  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  short 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  offensive  or  defensive  war&re,  with- 
out seriously  interfering  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the 
people  at  large,  or  burdening  one  section  more  than  another , 
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We  know  of  no  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  such  air 
organization,  except  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the  compa- 
nies for  battalion  drill.  This  difficulty  is  incident  to  every 
system  except  the  impracticable  and  exploded  one  of  drilling 
the  whole  adult  population.  The  moment  this  is  dropped 
and  the  principle  of  classification  adopted,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  assemble  the  requisite  number  of  men  without  trans- 
porting them  a  considerable  distance.  Nevertheless  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  insurmountable.  Where  the  population  is  dense 
it  does  not  exist,  and  where  the  companies  are  widely  dis- 
persed, they  should  not  be  assembled  so  often  as  in  other 
cases.  The  service  would  not  be  harder  than  in  the  present 
volunteer  companies ;  and,  therefore,  the  men  might  be  kept 
enrolled  several  years,  and  by  the  periodical  discharge  of  a 
certain  proportion,  and  the  incorporation  of  an  equal  number 
of  new  men,  it  would  be  rendered  still  easier. 

The  present  volunteer  companies  would  form  a  part  of  the 
proposed  force,  and  where  such  a  company  was  formed,  of 
course  drafting  would  not  be  required. 

By  some  such  system,  an  dite  corps  would  be  always  at 
command  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,  or  act 
offensively,  if  required. 

Only  one  thing  more  would  then  be  needed  for  the  present. 
Armies  without  the  means  of  concentration  are  useless,  and 
in  modern  warfare  this  is  effected  by  steam,  and  with  a 
rapidity  not  dreamed  of  thirty  years  ago.  Twenty  thousand 
men,  dispersed  through  the  State,  would  be  available  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  but  not  to  repel  invasion,  unless  other 
means  of  transportation  than  their  own  legs  be  provided.  A 
system  of  military  communication  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  should  be  looked  to  forthwith. 

To  our  unsophisticated  view,  the  commercial  lines  already 
marked  out  are  in  the  main  such  routes  as  military  defence 
requires.  We  call  attention  to  the  map  of  Virginia.  It  will 
be  foimd  that  the  northern  frontier  presents  what  in  military 
parlance  we  believe  is  called  a  salient  angle.  The  north- 
western face  of  this  angle  is  covered  by  the  Ohio,  and  the 
northeastern,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Potomac.  Neither  of 
these  rivers  could  be  crossed  by  an  invading  army  if  well  de- 
fended, but  the  space  between  them,  constituting  the  point 
of  the  angle  and  a  portion  of  its  right  face,  has  no  such  pro- 
tection. Moreover,  the  ranges  of  mountains  and  the  rivers 
run  from  the  centre  of  the  State  towards  this  open  space,  and 
thus  present  avenues  of  approach  instead  of  lines  of  defence. 
Here,  then,  is  the  weak  point  on  the  northern  frontier.  On 
the  east  we  are  wholly  exposed  to  maritime  invasion.     An 
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enemy,  master  of  the  ocean,  could  land  where  he  likes. 
There  is  but  one  protected  point,  and  that  is  Hampton  Beads. 
A  fleet  entering  the  capes,  with  an  army  on  board,  might 
land  it  at  Lynnhaven  bay,  within  twelve  miles  of  Norfolk, 
or  in  York  river,  within  forty  miles  of  Richmond. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the  railroads  already,  con- 
structed or  under  contract  radiate  from  these  two  points  to 
the  interior,  and  need  but  completion  to  afford  the  desirable 
means  of  concentrating  a  force  at  either  point.  We  should 
say,  then,  complete  without  delay  the  Petersburg  and  Norfolk 
and  the  Richmond  and  York  River  roads,  for  they  are  mili- 
tary roads  of  the  first  importance. 

On  the  north  matters  are  not  so  favorably  situated,  but  still 
even  here  many  of  the  roads  tend  in  the  right  direction.  The 
road  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Wheeling,  partly  on  our  own 
and  partly  on  friendly  soil,  furnishes  a  means  of  communica- 
tion from  one  flank  to  the  other  of  the  weak  position  on  the 
northern  frontier.  The  Parkersburg  branch  runs  off  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  the  Hampshire  and  Loudon  road  to 
the  southeast,  and  the  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cbarlestown  road, 
together  with  the  McAdamized  road  from  the  latter  place  to 
Staunton,  leads  off  to  the  south. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  two-thirds  of  the  trans- AUe- 
gliany  region  is  wholly  insulated,  that  it  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  northern  frontier,  except  a  precarious  one  up 
the  Ohio,  and  none  with  eastern  Virginia.  Yet  this  very 
region  is  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  State,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  majority  of  the  white 
population.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  citadel  filled  with  men,  and 
outworks  feebly  manned,  with  no  communication  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  Covington  and  Ohio  road  pierces  through 
the  heart  of  this  region,  and  will,  when  finished,  pour  its 
military  strength  either  upon  the  seaboard,  by  the  way  of 
Staunton  and  Richmond,  or  upon  the  northern  frontier,  by 
the  way  of  Staunton  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  the  most  important 
military  road  in  the  State  is  the  Covington  and  Ohio  road, 
for  it  not  only  developes  the  strength  of  the  trans- Alleghany 
region  of  our  own  State,  but  connects  us  with  Kentucky.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  this  road  is  unfinished  the  right  arm  of 
the  State  may  be  regarded  as  paralyzed.  It  would  be  entirely 
iiseless  to  raise  an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  to  suc- 
cor the  exposed  northern  frontier  or  the  defenceless  seaboard, 
for  the  campaign  would  be  decided  before  it  could  extricate 
itself  from  tne  mountain  ranges  east  of  that  river.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Covington  and  Ohio  road,  and  the  filling  up 
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the  gi^8  between  Staunton  and  Harper's  Ferry,  seem  indis- 
pensabij  necessary  to  place  the  military  defences  of  the  State 
on  a  respectable  footing.  The  Lynchburg  and  Chfirlottesville 
road  is  also  important,  as  facilitating  the  connexion  of  the 
northern  frontier  with  the  southwest. 

We  call  upon  the  legislature  to  consider  these  matters,  and 
to  give  us  a  military  force  and  the  means  of  using  it.  Let  it 
be  done  calmly,  and  without  threat  or  menace.  Avoid  every 
measure  calculated  to  wound  our  friends,  but  omit  nothing 
necessary  for  our  own  defence. 

Practical  measures,  and  not  abstract  resolutions,  are  what 
the  people  wish  and  expect.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  measures  we  have  indicated,  for  they  are  strictly  consti- 
tutional and  eminently  proper.  Carry  them  out,  and  we 
shall  be  ready  for  whatever  mte  has  in  store  for  us. 


SOUTHERN  STATISTIC8-AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

The  following;  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer  in  South  Carolina,  which, 
no  many  occasionB,  has  adorned  our  pages.  The  justice  of  the  reproof  which  is 
giyen  us  is  most  honestly  admitted.  It  was  by  accident  that  the  para|rraph 
alluded  to  escaped  attention  until  too  late  for  correction.  Those  who  know  us 
know  well  that  we  have  demonstrated,  in  a  hundred  places  through  the  Review, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in  the  Dlinois  article.  In  extenuation  of  this 
one  sin  will  not  others  be  as  liberal  as  our  reviewer,  andset  up,  as  even  juries  and 
stem  judges  will,  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  delinquent.  The  rock  of 
safety  will  be  here. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  seems  leagued  against  us, 
(us  of  the  southern  United  States,)  when  we  are  preached  to, 
preached  at,  and  preached  against  by  every  meddling  Consti- 
tution tinker,  black  and  white,  male  and  female,  from  the  lat^ 
John  Q.  Adams,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, to  Fred.  Douglas  and  Lucy  Stone;  while  Kansas,  nobly 
struggling  into  existence,  has  first  to  fight  her  home  battles 
against  free-soil  aggression,  and  then  to  be  insolently  told: 
^*  Present  yourself  as  a  slave  State  for  admission  to  the  Union 
and  Congress  will  reject  you. ' '  Aye,  and  while  southern  blood 
yet  tingles  with  this  insult,  the  echo  of  it,  as  it  were,  comes 
from  beyond  the  seas,  telling  us  how  England  and  France, 
forcing  poor  decrepid  Spain  into  an  unwilling  league,  arro- 
gantly say  to  us,  ''Cuba,  you  sJiaU  not  conquer,  shaU  not  colo- 
nize, shall  not  purchase ;  now  and  forever  it  shall  be  to  you 
a  forbidden  ground,  and  your  southern  ports  shall  be  watched 
over  and  kept  in  dread  by  a  savage  negro  colony  let  loose  to 
murder  and  pillage  ;  and  you  shall  bear  it."  God  help  us  if 
we  do  bear  it!     But  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  southern 
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hearts  and  southern  hands  (now  twenty  years  too  late,  and 
still  not  hopelessly  too  late,  in  resistance)  shonld  be  linked 
in  union,  waiting  the  speedy  crisis  which  must  make  us  an 
independent  nation,  or  else  the  hopeless,  helpless  bondslaves 
of  our  traitor  brethren,  how  are  we  preparing  for  the  question 
of  death  or  life,  prosperity  or  ruin  ?  Quarrelling,  forsooth, 
among  ourselves,  sparring  for  party  and  office,  and  chattering 
about  the  follies  of  know-nothingism,  when  property,  liberty, 
life,  family,  and  country,  hang  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  south  to  show 
what  she  can  and  dare  be;  but,  again:  yet  a  little  while,  and 
behold  her,  perhaps,  the  unresisting  trampled  victim  of  as- 
tute cunning  and  impudent  assumption.  Again,  I  say,  Ood 
hdp  us!  for  even  with  the  prospect  before  us  thus  dark  and 
menacing,  we  stand  like  some  thoughtless  child  with  its  hand 
upon  the  serpent's  fang,  trifling  with  the  venom  which  threat- 
ens our  very  existence.  Thus,  for  example,  while  our  northern 
brethren  slander  and  misrepresent  us  at  almost  every  stroke 
of  the  pen,  our  southern  editors  can  often  find  no  better  ma- 
terial to  cap  a  column,  or  to  fill  a  paragraph,  than  some  flowers 
of  northern  rhetorick,  wherewith  so  thickly  sprinkled  is 
the  ever  ready  venom,  that  unawares  the  poison  is  inhaled, 
as  we  breathe  the  odor  of  the  blossom.  And  thus  distorted 
representations  of  truth,  carelessly  copied,  circulate  with 
their  double  distilled  venom,  unargued  against,  uncontra- 
dicted, from  mansion-house  to  cottage ;  and  while  we  attempt 
to  close  our  post  offices  against  the  bold  attack  whose  very 
boldness  makes  it  less  dangerous,  the  atmosphere  of  our  every 
fireside  is  poisoned,  our  every  home-hearth  tainted  by  the  in- 
sidious phrase  which  nobody  looks  for  in  a  southern  paper, 
nobody  questions,  nobody  doubts;  and  thus  falsehood  on 
falsehood,  prejudice  on  prejudice  creeps  in,  and  prepares  the 
unthinking,  (and  how  numerous  are  the  unthinking !)  to  re- 
ceive for  truth  the  weightier  falsehood  which  comes  to  them, 
as  in  the  end  it  surely  does  come,  a  corollary  to  these  J>egin- 
nings.  Who  does  not  remember,  but  the  other  day,  when 
the  foul  slanders  of  "Uncle  Tom"  were  issued  from  the 
press,  how  many  of  the  weak-minded  among  us,  who  had 
been  duly  paragraphed  and  prejudiced  by  inuendoes  from 
northern  journals  into  a  proper  distrust  of  themselves^  and  a 
gentle  suspicion  of  the  fact  that  they  might  possibly  indeed 
be  cannibals  and  murderers  instead  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  shaking  their  heads  with  dolorous  look  of  startled 
emptiness,  whined  out  their  fears  that  "after  all  there  was 
some  truth  in  that  book,"  and  whimpered  and  shuddered, 
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and  wished  that  God  might  pity  them,  hat  they  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  were  sinning  in  very  truth. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  take  your  child,  if  you  chance  to  have 
one,  into  the  corner  and  lepture  it  upon  its  iniijuities,  fright- 
ening it  with  its  most  innocent  deeds,  even  with  its  virtues, 
and  the  poor  little  victim  will  come  out  pale  and  tremhling, 
tiioroughly  convinced  not  only  that  the  great  horned  devU, 
with  hoof,  tail,  and  claws,  stands  ready  to  catch  and  devour 
it,  hut  that  it,  in  its  own  little  innocent  person,  most  richly 
deserves  to  he  thus  caught  and  devoured  by  the  monster.  So 
it  is  with  too  many  children  of  the  larger  growth.  Tell  them 
daily  that  they  are  living  in  a  bedlam  of  sin  and  corruption, 
and  at  last  they  will  believe  you.  There  are  many  minds  which 
cannot  make  their  own  conclusions,  which  need  to  be  edu- 
cated, need  to  be  led,  and  it  is  a  solemn  duty  in  those  under- 
taking to  educate  and  to  lead  to  note  well  how  they  read  their 
lesson. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  Mr.  De  Bow,  by  the 
fttct  that,  on  lately  taking  up  the  last  (September)  number  of 
your  widely-circulated  Review,  with  a  wish  to  once  more  re- 
new our  acquaintance  with  an  old  friend,  from  whom  sorrow 
and  adverse  circumstances  had  of  late  entirely  estranged  us, 
we  fell  naturally  upon  the  first  article,  viz:  ** Statistical 
View  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  which  is  ushered  in,  by  a  spe- 
cial recommendation  in  a  foot  note  to  your  readers,  as  an 
** invaluable  paper."  Certainly  the  unsuspecting,  who  wish 
to  be  thought  for,  have  a  right  to  give  themselves  up  here  to 
the  indolent  pleasure  of  catching  the  ready-made  ideas  pre- 
sented for  their  accommodation,  and  to  believe  themselves 
safe  in  your  hands.  A  southern  periodical,  of  long  standing 
and  large  circulation,  an  accomplished  editor  of  known  sta- 
tistical experience,  all  must  be  safe,  and  we  may  take  our 
facts  without  cavil.  Such,  we  confess,  was  our  own  feeling 
as  we  set  somewhat  listlessly  about  the  pleasant  task  of 
learning,  without  the  trouble  of  working  out  our  own  ideas. 
But  one — two  pages — scarcely  had  we  feirly  entered  upon  the 
article,  when  a  sensation  somewhat  approaching  that  of  an 
unexpected  slap  in  the  face  brought  us  to  a  sudden  halt  at 
the  following  paragraphs : 

**  But  it  has  been  well  said,  *  It  is  not  the  immense  extent  of  territory,  happilj, 
which  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  a  State  ;  for  example,  the  United  prorinoes  of 
Holland,  after  having  Uirown  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful  }ai^ 
of  his  age,  sustaioea  with  adyantaffe  a  contest  against  Louis  XIV.,  and,  having 
conquered  vast  distant  provinces,  has  since  given  a  new  destiny  anid  high  pros- 
perity to  a  small  kingdom.  See,  also,  England,  who  started  out  with  a  territory 
of  less  than  150,000  kilom.  (square)  and  now  rules  over  millions.' 

**  This  fact  is  so  well  established  as  scarcely  to  justifj^  being  illustrated,  but  the 
remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtaineid  by  the  mdomitable  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people  in  an  inhospitable  climate  and  upon  a  flinty  soil,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  obtained  in  a  genial  climate  and  on  a  generous  soil)  will  JQsti% 
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the  introdaction  of  tho  following  facts  as  to  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina  I  and  settle  beyond  a  caril  or  a  doubt  the  true  grounds  upon  whioh  a 
State  must  rely  for  its  greatness.  The  manufactures  of  Bliode  Island  are  more 
valuable  than  the  manu&ctures  and  cotton  of  South  Carolina.    Thus — 

Rhode  Island  manufactures «    $8,640,626 

South  Carolina  manufactures • 2,248,915 

South  Carolina  raises  cotton  to  value  of. • •      4,628,270 

*<  The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  147,545,  while  that  of  South  CarollBa 
is  668,507.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  1,306  square  miles,  while  that  of 
South  Carolina  is  29,000." 

Now,  sir,  we  must  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you 
were  busy,  or  travelling,  or  indisposed,  or  in  some  other  way 
prevented  from  a  fair  perusal  of  your  proof-sheets.  We  have 
ourselves  ere  now,  if  we  remember  rightly,  run  the  gauntlet 
of  your  statistical  corrections,  and  acknowledged  ourselves 
fairly  chastised  and  honestly  reproved.  Most  undoubtedly, 
if  you  read  the  above  statement  at  all,  it  must  have  been  at 
past  the  witching  hour  of  night,  when  editors,  like  common 
folk,  begin  to  wink  their  eyes  and  long  for  their  pillows. 
The  error  of  it  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  is  too  flagrant  to 
escape  any  wide  awake  eye.  I  say  nothmg  of  the  spirit  of 
the  remark,  which  shows  certainly  anything  but  kindness 
from  the  champion  of  the  big  Illinois  giant,  who  thus  singles 
out  the  weakling.  South  ^Carolina,  as  the  object  of  unHnd 
taunt,  for  her  immense  inferiority  to  her  little  Yankee  sister, 
Khode  Island,  and  which  points  his  moral  by  holding  up  said 
South  Carolina  as  a  warning  to  all  lazy  backsliders,  in  con- 
trast to  her  industrious  little  rival,  who  shows  us,  ^*  beyond 
a  cavil  or  a  doubt,  the  true  grounds  upon  which  a  State  must 
rely  for  its  greatness." 

We  pass  over  the  invidiousness  of  the  conclusion  to  show 
the  insidious  falsehood  of  the  statement,  or  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  every  principle  of  political  economy  in  the 
maker  of  it.  '*  The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  a/re  more 
valuable  than  the  mxinufactures  a/nd  cotton  of  South  Ca/roUna." 
Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  gross  and 
a  net  revenue  ?  Does  the  merchant  of  Chicago  who  sells 
450,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  year,  for  which  he  has  paid 
i48,000,  do  a  more  profitable  business  than  the  neighboring 
farmer  who  sells  the  proceeds  of  his  harvests  for  $6,000,  after 
paying  all  expenses  with  $2,000  ?  In  our  humble  opinion, 
the  &rmer  makes  double  the  gains,  and  has  double  the 
income  of  the  merchant,  while,  according  to  the  reviewer's 
iystem  of  calculation,  the  merchant  has  made  more  than 
eight  times  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary, 
wo  presume,  to  quote  Say  and  Bicardo  to  prove  that  the 
farmer  is  the  richer  man  ;  and  yet,  in  our  supposed  case,  we 
have  the  parallel  fact  to  the  one  upon  which  the  reviewer 
bases  the  superiority  of  Rhode  Island.    South  Carolina,  an 
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agricultural  State,  incurs,  like  the  &rmer,  but  small  expense 
in  the  raising  of  her  produce.  Of  the  staple  which  she  sells 
she  buys  nothing  ;  and  after  the  expense  of  supporting  her 
laborers,  which  is  small,  (their  principal  provisions  being  of 
home  growth,)  all  is  clear  gain.  Even  what  she  manufac- 
tures brings  her  small  expense,  for  she  but  works  up  her  own 
produce,  which  costs  her  nothing,  even  as  the  farmer's  wife 
might  spin  and  knit  him  socks  from  his  own  wool.  Her 
$2,248,915  of  manufactures,  and  her  $4,628,270  of  cotton, 
give  her  $6,8'7'7,185  of  revenue,  nearly  free  of  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  rice  and  other  smaller  products  which  are  in 
this  calculation  entirely  ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  Rhode 
Island,  like  the  Chicago  merchant,  has  begun  by  a  large 
outlay.  She  has  not  only  to  support  her  laborers  at  an 
infinitely  larger  expense  than  South  Carolina,  but  also  to 
meet  immense  expense  of  machinery  from  which  South  Caro- 
lina is  exempt ;  and  again  to  pay  for  the  material,  the  cotton 
and  the  wool,  which  she  resells  in  the  shape  of  manufactures, 
even  as  the  merchant  paid  for  his  goods.  Does  the  author  of 
Illinois  statistics  call  all  this  nothing?  He  seems  to  have 
imagined  the  cotton  and  wool  a  windfall,  a  dew  from  heaven, 
a  costless  blessing.  And  the  machinery,  does  it  grow  on  the 
barren  rocks,  like  oysters,  perhaps,  or  New  England  clams,  to 
be  taken  for  the  gathering  ? 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means  at  hand  to  assist  us  in 
computing  what  would  in  truth  be  the  net  income  of  Rhode 
Island  according  to  the  reviewer's  own  statement  of  her  gross 
income ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  grossly  the 
south  is  constantly  misled  by  the  misrepresentations,  wilM 
or  careless,  of  those  alien  to  her  interests.  And  such  a  mis- 
representation as  the  one  in  question  is  no  trifle.  It  is  no 
unusual  mode  of  attack  upon  the  slave  States  to  endeavor  to 
prove  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  institutions.  We  are 
told  of  our  poverty,  our  wretchedness,  our  incapacity  for 
progress,  and  this  is  dinned  into  our  ears  and  driven  in  upon 
our  senses,  until  we  at  last  (some  of  us,  at  leasts  the  leadable 
portion  of  the  community)  give  in  to  the  often-repeated  felse- 
hood,  and,  with  every  blessing  that  God  can  shower  upon  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people,  (wanting  nothing  but  to  be  let 
alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  gifts,  undisturbed  by  meddling 
fanaticism  that  thinks  itself  wiser  than  God,)  we  begin  to 
bewail  our  unlucky  fate.  We  see  the  big  horned  devil  with 
his  claws  and  his  forked  tail ;  and  so,  with  our  own  rich  and 
happy  country  to  be  proud  of,  by  dint  of  doubting  and  fear- 
ing and  fancying  ourselves  wretched,  we  run  great  risk 

**  To  make  ouraelTes  e'en  that  which  moat  we  fear." 

The  south  has  but  one  resource,  one  hope  in  these  times  of 
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peril,  to  save  her  from  destruction.  Adopting  that  resouroe^ 
cherishing  that  hope,  she  is  invincible.  An  energetic  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  power  is  intensely  necessary  to  that 
union  of  effort  without  which  she  falls.  "  A  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  would  give  her  a  stand 
stronger  than  Sebastopol  against  the  allies.  Let  us  cease, 
then,  to  feed  the  weak  among  us  with  silly  tales  to  sap  our 
own  strength,  and,  remembering  how  often  ^*  our  doubts  are 
traitors^,"  let  us  carefully  avoid  making,  our  own  periodicals 
the  vehicles  for  instilling  such  doubts  mto  minds  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  these  very  periodicals  to  instruct  and  enlighten. 
In  our  remarks  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  proving  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  statement  upon  which  we  have  commented. 
We  have  simply  proved  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  manu- 
factures of  Rhode  Island  are  more  profitable  than  the  manu- 
factures and  cotton  of  Carolina.  That  their  profits  are  very 
great  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  these  profits,  even  were  thejr  as 
enormous  as  the  reviewer  has  stated,  could  scarcely^  we  think, 
even  then  be  considered  as  settling  '^  beyond  a  cavil  or  doubt 
the  true  grounds  upon  which  a  State  must  rely  for  its  great- 
ness." We  who  remember  the  struggle  for  ''free  trade,"  in 
which  the  gallant  little  State,  here  placed  in  invidious  juxta- 
position with  Bhode  Island,  took  no  insignificant  stand,  can 
tell  something  of  the  beginnings  of  those  profits.  We  can 
tell  how,  by  means  of  tariflfe  and  American  systems.  New 
England   manufacturers    drained  the  pockets  of  southern 

?)lanters,  and  doubt,  not  a  little,  whether  such  political  pil- 
fering is  the  true  ground  ''on  which  a  State  must  rely  for  its 
Seatness."  Aye,  and  even  now,  this  same  little  Rhode 
land  which,  like  a  leech,  has  sucked  itself  fall  from  our 
fatness — even  now,  could  her  iniquitous  schemes  of  abolition- 
ism be  realized,  and  the  slaveholding  south  be  (as  in  the 
blindness  of  her  madness  she  asks  that  it  should  be)  laid  a 
desert  waste,  the  sacrifice  to  her  headlong  fanaticism— even 
now,  we  ask,  where  and  what  would  be  her  greatness  and 
her  profits  unsupported  by  that  south  which  she  reviles  ? 
Will  the  author  of  "  statistical  views  of  Illinois"  answer  us 
on  this  point?  To  us  it  seems  that  without  these  same 
southern  slaveholding  States,  without  their  produce,  without 
their  cotton,  Rhode  Island  would  have  little  to  characterize 
her  beyond  "  her  inhospitable  climate  and  her  flint v  soil." 
Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  on  this  point  in  the  latitude 
of  Chicago,  surely  we  of  southern  blood  and  southern  home, 
with  southern  duties  and  southern  hopes,  should  cease  to 

{>lay  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  by  nelping  to  circulate 
audations  of  them,  at  the  expense  at  once  of  truth  and  of 
our  own  rights. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


COIHEBGE  OF  TIE  PACIFIC. 

THE   •A.ir  FRANCISCO   AND   8HANOHAB   MAIL   ITEAMSHIP  LINB. 

One  great  fault  which  our  Atlantic  brethren  exhibit,  when 
speaking  of  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  an  al- 
most total  want  of  knowledge  of  the  commerce,  trade,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific.  Dwelling  contiguous  to  another  great 
ocean,  they  appear  to  feel  no  particular  desire  to  inquire  what 
is  going  on  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great  sea,  upon  a  part  of 
whose  snores  it  is  our  lot  to  reside.  California  has  frequently 
been  represented  in  our  national  legislative  halls  as  having 
been  a  constant  applicant  for  favors,  and  as  swallowing  up  a 
large  amount  of  the  national  resources,  whilst  the  questions, 
how  much  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  California  have  added 
to  our  national  prosperity,  how  far  the  produce  of  our  gold 
mines  have  sustained  the  tottering  credit  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  how  much  the  facilities  of  our  position  have  given  and 
are  destined  to  give  to  American  commerce,  if  not  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  are  treated  not  as  being  essential  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  but  as  merely  involving  speciia- 
tions  in  finance. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  Pacific  ocean  there  dwells  a  new,  but 
energetic  people,  coupling  the  experience  of  age  with  the 
strength  of  youth,  possessing  untiring  industry,  great  adap- 
tation to  every  variety  of  pursuit,  and  a  nautical  skill  which 
must  ere  long  take  the  palm  from  the  oldest  and  most  pow- 
erAil  maritime  nation ;  upon  the  other  side  exists  the  oldest 
civilization  on  earth,  a  very  high  degree  of  industry,  defi- 
cient, however,  in  the  method  by  which  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries are  made,  and  a  great  fondness  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, which  is  only  limited  by  imperfect  navigation  and  a 
very  great  inferiority  in  their  naval  architecture.  To  con- 
nect these  two  nations,  there  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  the  last  Congress,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mail  steamship  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Shanghae.  The  advantages  of  such  a  commu- 
nication were  well  urged  by  the  representatives  from  this 
State,  and  an  imanswerable  array  oi  facts,  figures,  and  sta- 
tistics set  forth,  but  altogether  without  success.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  during  the  coming  session  the  subject  may  again 
engage  the  attention  of  our  delegation,  and  that  bein^  brou^  ht 
forward  at  a  more  propitious  moment.  Congress  will  be  i  n- 
clined  to  give  a  more  favorable  hearing  to  the  case. 
Beports  to  Congress  and  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
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afford  elaborate  statistics  of  the  comparatiye  commerce  of  tlie 
United  States  and  England  with  China,  and  from  these  it 
appears  that  at  present  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two 
last  is  vastly  in  favor  of  England,  whilst  owr«,  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, presents  an  entirely  different  aspect,  having  a  wide 
margin  for  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants.     British  trade 
depends  at  present  upon  the  capacity  of  China  to  pay  in  ccwA, 
while  with  us  they  can  yet  for  a  long  time  pay  in  goods  and 
products  of  their  own.     The  English  trade  cannot  long  con- 
tinue, since  all  the  imports  for  Chinese  consumption,  and  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  freights  are  earned  by  English  or  American 
vessels.     Thus  it  would  appear  that  we  are  better  circum- 
stanced than  the  English ;  and  so  long  as  our  population  and 
increase  are  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try must  our  capacity  for  greater  exports  and  imports  increase. 
The  advantages  which  San  Francisco  possesses  from  its  po- 
sition in  augmenting  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is 
very  great.     Situated  upon  the  same  ocean,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  expense,  and  the  dangers  attendant  upon  a  voyage  round 
the  capes  is  avoided,  and  such  articles  as  would  so  deteriorate 
as  to  become  almost  valueless  after  a  long  voyage  through 
the  various  temperatures  passed  through  by  ships  bound  round 
the  Horn  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  might  safely  be  shipped  from 
our  eastern  ports.    Instead  of  sailing  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  miles  to  reach  a  market,  tne  distance  between  New 
York  and  Shanghae  would  be  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand.    Add  to  this  the  immense  advantage  that  would  be 
gained  by  our  merchants  from  the  early  intelligence  they 
would  receive  of  the  wants  and  demands  of  distant  markets, 
whereby  they  might  anticipate  the  supplies  of  all  other  mari- 
time countries.     All  the  information  received  by  our  mer- 
chants now  comes  by  way  of  England,  giving  to  shippers 
there  an  advantage  of  at  least  ten  days.     Should  this  mail 
route  be  established,  commercial  intelligence  would  reach 
New  York  more  than  ten  days  earlier  than  the  same  informa- 
tion could  arrive  at  Liverpool  by  the  present  English  overland 
mail   route.     The  quickness  with  which   such  intelligence 
could  be  conveyed  would  serve  to  multiply  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  diminish  the  risk  attending  them,  inasmuch  as 
our  merchants  will  be  enabled  to  improve  the  first  favorable 
turn  in  the  market.     Since  the  settlement  of  California  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  China  has  been 
more  than  doubled.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period, 
too,  it  will  be  recollected,  China  has  been  convulsed  with  civil 
war,  and  her  usual  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  has  been 
almost  broken  up;  still  under  all  diflSculties  we  have  been 
gradually  increasing  our  trade  with  that  country,  and  gradu- 
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ally  impairing  the  commerce  of  the  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Dutch  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  England  has  nume- 
rous great  chains  of  ocean  steam  lines,  and  they  connect  with 
nearly  every  quarter  of  the  world.     For  this  reason  she  at 

E resent  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Chinese  seas  and  the 
adian  archipelago.  We  now  have  almost  entire  control  of 
the  trade  of  the  &indwich  Islands,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  soon 
supplying  the  wants  of  many  of  the  other  numerous  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  while  our  pioneer  trading  ships  will  soon  open 
witii  Japan  a  new  and  important  commerce.  And  the  same 
advantages  would  be  extended  to  all  these  countries  by  the 
establishment  of  the  line  of  steamships  to  Shanghae. 
San  Francisco,  California,  AugvM  16,  1855. 


COIIESGB  OF  SOUTHERN  CITIES,  18§4-'§§-IISW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Prices 
Current,  showing  the  receipts  from  the  interior  up  to  the  Ist 
September,  for  one  year.  The  other  tables  of  this  report, 
together  with  extracts  from  those  of  the  Bulletin,  Picayune, 
Delta,  etc.,  will  appear  hereafter. 


Articles. 


Apples bbis 

Baoon,  as  hhdi  k  olu 
Bacon .  .araorted  bxs 
Do  hams,  bhds.  k  tcs 

Do  in  balk 

Bagginf poi 

Bale  rope els 

Beans bbis 

Botttf ,  kgs  and  flrks 

Batter bbis 

Beeswax do. 

Beef do 

Beef tierces 

Beef,  dried lbs 

Cotton bales 

Com  meal bUs 

Com  In  ear do. 

Oorasbelled ska 

Cheese bxs 

Candles do 

Cider hbls 

Coal,  west do. 

DrledapApchs..do. 

Feathers bags 

flaxseed tcs 

l^oor bbls 

Vors. .hbds,  bdls,  bxs 

Glassware pkgs 

Hemp bales 

Hides 

Hay  bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard bblsfttcs 

lATd kgs 

bdls 


Amount 


40767 

8492 
81871 
282920 
40678 
95886 

4S90 
88874 

1017 

141 

81899 

9679 


1284768 
220 

10701 
1110446 

4fi246 


14 

1018000 

1202 

1078 

281 

678111 

802 

16884 

81836 


Ave- 
rage. 


$2  20 
70  00 
28  00 
65  00 
8 
15  00 
700 
660 

7  00 
80  00 
60  00 
18  00 
20  00 

9 
40  00 
4.60 
1  40 
9  16 
460 
800 

8  00 
66 

600 
28  00 
12  00 

826 


78271 

17 

144086 

98826 

6802 


Yalae 
dollars. 


7817T 
2866090 

80816 
8089116 


4  00 
80  00 

2  26 

6  00 
86  00 
26  00 

6 
80 


»  00 
»00 

>oo| 


608670 

667862 

86796 

287118 

80610 

7060 

414687 

198680 

247 

61890720 

1018 

14981 

8887689 

808602 

461064 

42 

6699000 

7618 

80184 

8872 

6568166 

800000 

66686 

940060 

189670 

866870 

696 

8600900 

491680 

169060 


Amount 


Lime,  west bbls 

Lead pigs 

Lead.. bar,  kgs  k  bxs 

Lead,  white kegs 

Molasses  (est.  c*p)  ^ 

Oats bbls  Asks 

Onions bbls 

Ofl,  linseed do. 

Oil, castor do. 

OU,lard do. 

Potatoes do. 

Pork tcs  A  bUs 

Porte boxes 

Pork hhds 

Pork  in  bulk lbs 

Porto*  and  ale 
Packing  yara . . .  reels 

Rom bbls 

Skins,  deer pks 

Skins,  bear, pks 

Shot kegs 

Soap boxes 

Staves 

Sugar  (est.  crp)  hhds 
Spanish  moss  .  .bales 

Tallow bbls 

Tobacco,  leaf. .  .hhds 
Tobacco,  strps.  ..do. 
Tobacco, stms  ...do 

Do ch,  kgs  k  bxs 

Twine bdl  ft  bxs 

Vinegar bbls 

Whiskey do. 

Wheat bisftsksl 


19288 

70614 

801 


28000000 

489978 

11666 

848 

2617 

18882 

70589 

876S98 

7468 

8067 

6168660 

1217 

1728 

1860 

498 

16 

8486 

7788 

4000 

846686 

4729 

711 

42692 

8109 

2648 

4168 

8249 

1026 

108854 

81888 


Ave- 
rage. 


Other  articles,  estimated  at . 


1  10 

600 

18  76 

400 

18i 

186 

860 

40  OO 

45  00 

86  00 

8  60 

15  00 
86  00 
65  00 

6 
10  00 
18  60 
18  00 
80  00 

16  00 
24  00 

860 

47  00 

68  00 

16  00 

80  00 

180  00 

180  00 

40  00 

26  00 

10  60 

6  00 

12  00 

8  80 


Value 
dollars. 


81166 

808670 

6614 

1076 

4856000 

049978 

4088T 

18980 

lines 

466620 

17684ft 

414589S 

868483 

199656 

87B819 

18170 

81587 

88800 

14790 

89S 

88440 

87840 

188000 

18085090 

70985 

81880 

5549680 

1446680 

101980 

108885 

84115 

6156 

1806848 

87606 

5000000 


TMal  valne 117106888 

Total  In  1858-»64 116886789 

TWal  In  1868-'68 184288786 

Total  In  1851-'62 108051708 
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coMiBtcE  OP  t^ms,  mi^ii. 

Comparative  view  of  the  Imports  and  Stocks  of  the  following  Staple  •Articles, 


Articles. 

Imported  into  the  port  of  Mobtte. 

Stocks  In  hands  of  dealers,  Aug.  81 . 

1854-« 

1858-4 

185»^ 

1851-2 

1855 

1854 

1858 

1852 

1961 

g»CT«°«r. pes 

Bope cods 

Bacon,  sides,  shi'drs,  hhds 
Hams. tierces 

20,284 
27,680 
14,145 
8,282 
1  154 
25,162 
466,828 

21,010 
21,288 
15,620 

'2i,'i90 

29,870 
82,466 
15,841 

86,721 

21,260 
17,988 
18,288 

'29,'027 

5,058 

4290 

825 

184 

167 

1,197 

28,288 

8,018 

8,874 

454 

8,889 

5,848 

881 

1,812 

2,090 

668 

4,818 

8,118 

649 

Beef bbls 

Coffee bags 

1,476 

4,925 

1.295 

1,990 

riorida....  bales 

574 
48,045 

760 
11,958 
1-1,300 
1\'J0S 

14,^516 

l.f47 
r,S62 
r..:.78 
3.109 
4,S40 
;\:«4 
:.r46 

70,^300 

2^,^48 

1^  i>68 

1-1,  !85 

7. '17 
14S,:,72 
1T,S26 

Ploor .bbls 

61,118 

75,172 

86,756 

1,863 

1,848 

1,548 

998 

1,989 

Do    Alabama.... sacks 

Oom-Ala.  sheUed.. sacks 
Ala.  in  ears... bbls 

174,280 

105,858 

100,615 

5,585 

7,484 

0,608 

1,900 

12,788 

Western sacks 

5,589 

i;824 

2,180 

52 

175 

652 

148 

194 

1,865 

i;060 

8,165 

Oats sacks 

62,918 
24,207 

27.178 
25,024 

28,052 
28,085 

4,677 
8,492 

2,64« 
8.109 

818 
2,220 

6,060 
6,225 

Hay bales 

Fodder bales 

lard bbls 

Lard kegs 

Oheese boxes 

15,704 

■'fieos 

24,904 
*28,i27 

28,788 
82,*  109 

858 

916 

608 

982 

Butter kegs 

Oandles .boxes 

1,580 

962 

Oement bbls 

Ume casks 

Staves ..thoQsand 

1,550 

8,146 

2,176 

1,660 

Molasses bbls 

Potatoes bbls 

Pork bbls 

Bice tierces 

Sagar hhds 

41,128 
21,286 
18,821 
2,472 
8  691 
108,972 
21,780 



20,647 
25,558 
19,416 
1,448 
8,818 
140,828 
20,958 

18,091 
24,072 
18,874 
1766 
7,198 
185,009 
19,018 

845 

828 

198 

72 

,810 

10,460 

1  916 

218 

2,156 

89 

680 

224 

605 

28,179 

2,088 

1,802 

187 

417 

86 

1,016 

2,487 

8466 

798 
224 
615 
82 
188 
8,419 
81822 

769 
895 
2,08T 
126 
676 

Bait sacks 

18,916 
8,086 

Whiskey bbls 

Wheat sacks 

Exports  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports  from  Mobile  for  two  years  ending  .August  31. 


Sxports  to  foreign  ports,  Ac. 

1855. 

1864. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

To  Great  Britain— In  Am.  vessels 

Do  British  vessels 

Do Bremen  vessels 

186917 
78881 

67942262 
89040082 

$5965568 

8240205 

80780 

149660 

795 

40942080 

76087488 

404678 

$8461648 

6886124 

82705 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

215248 

106982284 

91957781281185 

116484141 

9880871 

To  Prance— In  American  vessels 

Do French  vessels 

109690 
1400 

64674608 
709806 

4660048 
66868 

76786 

88884048 

8498189 

Total  to  France 

111090 

56884414 

4716406 

76786 

88881048 

8496188 

To  teain— In  American  vessels  ....... 

Do. . .  .Spanish  vessels 

8777 

1785OT0 

197245 

7858 

8696429 

891625 

Total  to  Spain 

8777 

1785570 

197246 

7858 

8696429 

891695 

ToBosBia 

To  Holland 

2900 
2689 
2818 
1989 

1452588 

1288088 

1861566 

955114 

118298 

106887 

141142 

86052 

2960 
6087 
8894 
4488 
1626 
686 

1498808 
8106086 
1967902 
2268214 
770761 
667006 

isiira 

To  Belgium 

878600 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen  

185749 

To  Sardinia  and  Austria 

900411 

To  Sweden ......' 

66026 

To  Mexico 

14628 

Total  to  other  foreign  ports 

10196 

6052846 

446875 

19584 

109676n 

877286 

Grand  total 

840811 

169204614 

14666808 

886868 

169281195 

14692414 
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Comparative  ExpmU  i^f  Cotton  and  Biee  from  fft«  port  ^f  ChartaUm. 

Exported  to 

S.l8rd.*,Upland.» 

Rice.* 

S.Isl'd.f 

Upland.! 

Rice.t 

Liverpool 

Scotland 

Other  British  porU 

14,412 
118 

186,548 

2,817 

207 

1,544 
1,143 

13,881 
106 
199 

144.997 

3,232 

555 

3,865 
'3^339 

Total  Great  Britain 

14,530 

189,572 

2,691 

14,186 

148,784 

7,904 

Harre 

4,150 

61,831 

72 

4,603 

1,628 
'"619 

3,966 

33,580 

734 

2,965 

5,630 

Other  French  ports  .... 

1,552 

Total  France 

4,150 

66,506 

2,247 

3,966 

37,279 

7,182 

Holland 

2,611 

4,878 
6,211 

756 

314 

2,295 

2 

2,202 
3,029 
7,408 

139 

Behriam 

2,154 
7,447 

North  of  Europe 

Total  North  of  Eorope. 

13,700 

3,365 

2 

12,639 

9,740 

South  of  EuroDO  ...... 

27,020 

i7",657 

18,901 

West  Indies,  &c 

22,152 

ToUl  foreign  ports 

18,680 

296,798 

25,960 

18,154 

217,603 

46,278 

Boston •  • . 

120 
' 5^651 

12,065 

711 

157,106 

19,118 

9,393 

4,383 

32,545 
5,767 
7,512 

17,142 
236 

391 

'6^140 
81 

16,321 

493 

148,438 

12,934 

12,387 

6,766 
•••••• 

41,050 

4,735 

10,197 

16,176 

547 

Rhode  Island,  &c 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk  . 
New  Orleans.  &c 

Other  U.  States  ports  . . 

60 

102 

Total  coastwise 

5,771 

198,453 

67,585 

6,612 

190,675 

79,461 

Orand  total 

24,451 

495,251 

93,545 

24,766 

408,278 

125,749 

•  From  Sept.  1, 1854,  to  Aog.  81, 1855.  f  From  Sept  1, 1858,  to  Aug.  81, 1854. 

ComparoAtt  exports  of  rough  rice  and  Iwnher  from  the  port  of  Charleston. 


Exported  to- 


Liverpool 

London  

Other  British  ports 

Total  to  Great  Britain  . . 

Havre • 

Bordeaux 

Other  French  ports 

Total  to  France 

North  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

West  Indies,  &c 

Total  to  foreign  ports. .  • 

Boston 

Rhode  Island,  &c 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  •  •  • 
Other  United  States  porU.. 

Total  coastwise 


R.  rice.* 


Bushels. 
17,740 
24,000 


Lumber.* 


Feet. 
663,542 


41,740 


24,326 


66,066 


6,502 


500 


1,002 


663,542 


28,767 
829,239 
285,296 


1,143,302 


467,385 
3,038,771 
2,025,653 


7,338,653 


1,623,466 
6,405,655 
1,135,198 
3,538,205 
2,577,531 
1,236,709 


R.  rice.f 


Bushels. 
47,243 
49,296 


96,539 


13,122 


I      13,122 


154,284 


100 


I    264,045 


i      43,385 


15,634 


16,531,764  II      59,019 


GrandtoUl [      73,068  |  23,852,417  ||    323,064  |    23,844,550 

•From  Sept.  1,1854^  to  Aug.  81, 1866.  f  Vrom  Sept.  1, 1868,  to  Ai«.  81, 1864. 


Lumber.f 


Feet. 
453,393 


506,011 


959,011 


64,281 

97,233 

169,196 


330,710 


648,472 
1,265,408 
3,526,651 


6,720,645 


4,190,779 
4,846,103 
1,428,361 
2,993,416 
2,799,369 
858,977 


17,114,005 
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Ports  exported  to. 

S.Isl'd* 

Upland.' 

S.IsrdfUpland.f 

Liverpool  •• ••.•••.••••••• 

6,851 

165,142 

3,269 

284 

85,452 
3,358 

Other  British  oorts 

Total  Great  Britain 

6,851 

165,142 

3,553 

88,810 

Havre  ••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

142 

7,964 

308 

6,179 

Other  French  oorts 

Total  France •••• • 

142 

7,964 

308 

6,179 

Other  fbreifln  Dorts.  •••••...•.•...••... 

3,088 

3,591 

Total  foreign  ports •••••••••• 

6,993 

178,194 

3,861 

98,580 

Boston • ••.••••• 

208 

47,241 

3,532 

113,642 

19,666 

4761 

6,432 

450 

135 

**7,'446* 
2,696 

"i,'396' 
•••••••• 

41,156 

Providence  ..■••••••••■••••>•••..>•«.. 

4,191 

111,901 

24,299 

5,548 

New  York 

6,220 

Phihdelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk • 

Charleston  .••••••••••••••••••••••••.. 

1,036 

15,881 

387 

Other  United  States  norts. .••••........ 

Total  coastwise .•••••••••.••*••••• 

7,474 

195,714 

11,667 

203,363 

Grand  total  .•.•••••••••••. 

14,467 

373,908 

15,528 

301,943 

«  From  Sept.  1, 1664,  to  Sept  1, 1866.  f  From  Sept  1, 186S,  to  Sept  1, 1864. 

Exports  qf  Rice  and  Lumber  from  Savannah. 


Ports  exported  to. 


Great  Britain 

St.  Johns  and  Hali&x. . . 

West  Indies 

Other  foreign  ports  •  •  •  • 

Total  foreign  ports  , 


Maine 

Maasachosetts 

Rhode  Island,  &c 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

CSisrleston 

New  Orleans,  &c 

Other  ports 


Total  coastwise  . 


Rice.* 


Ouki. 


5,145 


5,149 


1,445 


3,578 

803 

117 

31 

100 


Lumber.* 


10,743,600 
1,951,386 
2,913,022 
3,396,300 


19,004,308 


1,931,700 

639,400 

41,000 

1,527,9.59 
587,800 
641,413 


1,017,282 


Grand  toUl. 


3,074     6,486,554 


8,223 


Rice.f 


Ckuki, 

2 

10 

6,737 

905 


7,654 


27,353,600 


2,487 


12,219 

6,972 

192 

331 

1,863 

30 


25,490,862 


23,094 


30,748 


Lumber.f 


16,257,100 
7,556,400 
2,023,900 
1,516,200 


8,502,800 
5,828,700 

130,000 
4,452,200 

616,500 
1,269,900 


1,712,100 


22,502,100 


49,855,700 


«  From  Sept  1,1864^  to  Sept  1,1866. 


t  From  Sept  1,1868,  to  Sept    1,1664. 
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SOUTHBBN  HDUOAHON  VOR  fiOUTHSB^  TOUTH. 


ComparMUve  Receipts,  Exports,  tmd  Stocks  qf  Cotton  at  the  port  of  SavtiwMh,Jrom 
S^tember  1  to  date. 


Tears. 


1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

184a 

1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 


Receipts. 


189,076 
236,029 
245,496 
406,906 
340,025 
312,294 
351,518 
345,363 
315,521 
388,366 


Exports. 


186,306 
234,151 
243,233 
405,461 
341,700 
317,434 
353,068 
343,163 
317,471 
386,385 


Stocks. 


5,923 
7,787 
10,050 
11,500 
9,599 
4,500 
2,950 
5,150 
3,200 
1,981 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
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80DTHBKN  EDUCATION  FOR  SOUTHERN  TOUTH. 

The  Hon.  John  Perkms,  jr.,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  laborious 
members  of  the  last  Ck>ngreis,  who,  we  sincerely  regret  to  learn,  has  declined  a 
re-nomination  in  his  district,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address  the  societies  of 
Centenary  College,  refers  as  follows  to  the  great  mistakes  which  are  made  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  southern  youth,  and  interposes  suggestions  whidi 
will  awaken  a  response  in  the  breast  of  every  reader  of  the  Review. 

I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  educating  our  young  men 
at  the  south,  and  had  circumstances  permitted,  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  embrace  the  occasion  of  an  address  at  your 
commencement,  to  express  myself  freely  on  the  subject.  I 
havci  long  made  it  a  point  to  watch  the  issues  of  the  northern 
press,  and  the  past  year  I  purchased  a  Ml  course  of  northern 
school  and  college  books,  such  as  are  in  most  general  use, 
and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  youth  to  be  pressed 
through  them  and  retain  just  feelings  towards  the  south,  or 

S roper  ideas  of  its  rights  under  the  Constitution.  From  the 
•ightftd  pictures  of  slaves  at  work  under  the  lash,  which  or- 
nament the  child  book,  up  to  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of 
their  class  readers,  and  on  through  the  *^ higher  law"  rea- 
soning of  '^Hicock's  Moral  Science,"  there  is  a  constant  effort 
to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  the  idea  that  slavery  is  a 
great  sifiy  for  the  existence  of  which  every  American  citizen 
is  responsible  until  Congress  acts  upon  the  subject.  The 
compends  and  condensed  commentaries  upon  the  Constitution, 
prepared  for  schools  and  business  men,  and  the  only  ones 
generally  read  by  their  divines  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  are  just  such  as  are  fitted  to  confirm  these  early  im- 
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pressionfl.  I  have  in  my  library  some  eight  of  them,  pre- 
pared' under  different  names,  and  they  all  gloss  over  and 
misrepresent — ^in  a  manner  calculated  to  deceive — the  rights 
of  the  slaveholder  under  the  Constitution ;  while  they  enlarge  ^ 
and  artfully  magnify,  by  every  possible  construction,  the  de- 
gree of  power  given  to  the  federal  government  over  the 
subject.  To  my  mind,  the  certain  result  of  all  this  in  the 
future  is  plain.  The  free  States  have  now  the  ascendancy 
in  the  government.  In  less  than  five  years,  issues  of  the 
gravest  character  will  have  to  be  decided  in  Congress.  There 
will  be  something  more  at  stake  than  the  money  value  of 
southern  slaves.  To  the  south  it  will  be  a  question  of 
existence. 

When  that  time  comes  I  prefer  to  have  the  young  men  of 
the  south  prepared  to  speak  from  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  our  peculiar  institutions.  I  do  not  desire  their 
judgment  won  over  by  a  perverted  moral  sentiment  or  by 
fictitious  appeals  to  their  passions.  To  confess  that  slaver jT) 
is  a  great  social  and  political  evil,  is  to  prepare  for  battle  byi^ 
throwing  away  our  arms.  It  is  worse — it  is  to  plead  guilty ( 
and  ask  for  mercy. 

There  is  a  philosophy  at  the  bottom  of  this  subject  which 
is  well  treated  of  in  some  of  the  French  works  on  the  organi- 
zation of  labor,  and  which  should  be  particularly  pressed 
upon  our  attention  at  this  time,  by  the  growing  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  at  the  north,  dividing  whole  commu- 
nities into  classes,  engendering  hatred  between  trades,  and 
sowing  animosity  and  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  to  k  degree,  that  one  living  at  the  south,  and 
rarely  thrown  into  the  maelstroms  of  the  northern  cities,  can- 
not conceive.  There  is  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  called  "Sociology  for  the  South," 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  southern  gentle- 
man. It  is  ftiU  of  valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  and 
without  necessarily  endorsing  every  sentiment  of  the  writer, 
few  can  read  it  and  fail  of  being  confirmed  in  their  attach- 
ment to  our  peculiar  institutions.  A  southern  critic,  speak- 
ing of  this  work,  has  said,  with  much  truth :  "  The  splendor, 
animation,  and  crowded  population  of  the  northern  cities  ex- 
cite, bewilder,  and  delight  southern  men  and  their  femilies. 
Compared  with  the  calm,  easy  indolence  of  their  own  com- 
munities, a  painful  sense  of  inferiority  depresses  them  when 
they  go  back  to  their  own  homes.  The  difference  is  as  be- 
tween a  magnificent  panoramic  view,  and  a  dark  still  land- 
scape; life  in  action,  and  life  in  repose."  "Let  them  be 
contented,"  the  writer  continues,  "the  work  of  Fitzhugh 
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will  do  much  to  reconcile  them  to  what  they  have,  and  what 
they  are,  when  he  reveals  to  them  the  interior  view,  the  mise- 
ries of  pauperism,  with  its  grim  and  hideous  attendants,  its 
dire  degradations  as  shown  in  penitentiaries  and  houses  of 
.  refuge  even  for  the  young." 

To  these  indications  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  society  in  the 
north,  the  writer  might  have  added,  the  mingling  of  religion 
and  politics,  the  open  profligacy  charged  by  persons  oi  re- 
puted high  character  one  against  the  other,  and  seemingly 
credited ;  the  almost  utter  absence  of  anything  like  devotion 
to  principle  in  political  matters ;  the  power  of  vice,  of  almost 
every  description,  to  command  respect  by  surrounding  itself 
by  wealth  ;  and,  beyond  all,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  great  de^ee 
laccoimting  for  all,  the  gradual  relaxation  in  the  popular  mind 
iof  any  very  strong  religious  faith.  The  Calvimstic  churches 
of  the  Puritans  have  gradually  gone  off,  first  into  Unitarian- 
ism,  then  into  Universalism,  ana  then  into  a  higher  transcen- 
dentalism, equivalent  with  Pantheism  in  religion,  and  higher- 
law-ism  in  politics. 

In  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  the  jury  for  a  moot-court 
is  taken  fi-om  the  under  graduates  of  the  college,  formerly  it 
was  selected  from  the  members  of  the  divinity  school.  A 
foreign  writer,  noticing  this  fact,  and  speaking  of  the  gradual 
weakening  of  religious  conviction  in  the  New  England  mind, 
pointedly  remarks,  the  reason  for  this  change  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  juiy  is  supposed  to  be,  that  there  are  not  ordinarily 
twelve  men  in  the  divinity  school  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  the  ingenuous  under- 
graduates! 

Ilt  is  common  to  hear  it  said  by  the  unreflecting,  that  boys 
cannot  be  properly  educated  at  the  south,  and  must  be  sent 
abroad,  to  the  north  or  Europe.  There  can  be  no  greater 
error.  The  history  of  the  country  is  illustrated  by  those  who 
have  been  educated  at  the  south.  Washington  grew  up  in  a 
southern  State.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Tyler,  and  Polk 
were  educated  at  the  south.  Jackson,  Taylor,  Clay  and  Scott, 
received  their  instruction  and  formed  their  characters  at  the 
south.  We  hear  also  much  of  sending  southern  boys  north, 
in  order  to  have  their  prejudices  removed  ;  but  we  never  see 

(northern  boys  coming  south  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Calnoim,  himself  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
therefore  speaking  from  experience,  that  boys  intending  t^ 
reside  at  the  south,  should  be  educated  at  the  south. 

The  character  of  an  institution  depends  more  upon  ths 
spirit  and  bearing  of  its  pupils  than  upon  the  learning  of  its 
professors.    Rich  endowments,  large  libraries,  and  splendid 
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cabinet6y  no  more  than  eloquent  instructions,  can  make 
thorough  and  accomplished  scholars,  in  the  absence  of  a  noble 
emulation  to  excel  on  the  part  of  students.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  time  when  a  young  Louisianian  f 
would  be  roused  to  exert  himself  to  reflect  credit  upon  a 
college  in  his  own  State,  it  would  be  now  when  a  false  and 
perverted  public  sentiment  is  making  almost  impossible  to 
nim  the  prosecuting  of  his  studies  in  those  institutions  of  the 
north,  which,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  from  having  been  the 
lights  of  the  country  and  looked  to  for  half  a  century  as  the 
conservators  of  all  that  was  good  and  true,  have  beeome  the 
centres  of  an  influence  upon  the  mind  and  literature  of  the 
country  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Instead  of  resisting  they 
have  stimulated  the  wild  public  sentiment  around  them— »' 
their  professors  rushing  into  anti-Nebraska  political  and 
religious  meetings,  and  talking  of  exchanging  their  profes* 
serial  robes  for  those  of  the  soldiers  to  do  battle  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  I  Strange  language  indeed  in  the  connexion 
uttered — coming  from  Yale,  one  of  whose  best  and  purest 

E residents  (Dr.  Stiles)  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  slave- 
older,  and  so  far  an  encourager  of  the  slave  trade  as  to  have 
tent  to  Africa  for  a  negro. 

Harvard  University,  in  its  selection  of  such  noted  higher 
law  abolitionism  as  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  and  the  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame  as  examiners  of  the  classes  of  political 
economy,  and  in  its  tBceni  deposition  of  Judge  Loring  from 
lecturer  in  its  law  schools,  because  of  his  honest  and  manly 
discharge  of  duty  under  the  ftigitive  slave  bill,  has  made  a 
step  even  beyond  Yale  College  in  the  efibrt  to  keep  pace  with 
what  is  called  the  moral  sentiment  (frenzy)  of  the  day.  It  is 
with  no  pleasure  I  speak  in  this  way  of  these  institutions,  for 
I  graduated  at  Yale,  and  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  for 
their  presidents  I  entertain  a  respect  approaching  to  reverence. 
Presidents  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  and  Walker,  of  Harvard,  are 
good  and  learned  men,  and  of  far  too  much  wisdom,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  sympathise  in  the  displays  of  some  of  their 
adjuncts. 

I  do  not  desire  to  prejudice  you  against  the  institutions  of 
the  northern  States  of  the  Union,  nor  by  an  allusion  to  ob- 
jectionable influences  unfortunately  prevailing  in  them  to 
diminish  respect  for  what  of  scholarship  and  philosophy  is^  | 
truly  admirable  in  them,  but  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  fact  of  your  membership  of  an  institution  within  our 
borders,  which  it  is  a  duty  to  cherish  as  the  light  and  orna- 1 
ment  of  the  State.     While  I  would  not  go  to  the  extent  of' 
Gtoveraeur  Morris,  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  provide  by 
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will  against  the  education,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  son 
in  a  New  England  State,  I  feel  that  I  may  very  properly 
congratulate  you  upon  being  connected  with  an,  institution 
like  Centenary  College,  located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
portion  of  the  State,  blessed  with  good  and  able  professors, 
and  annually  contributing  to  the  educated  mind  of  the  coun- 
try in  an  alumni,  many  of  whom  are  honorably  distinguished 
in  all  the  walks  and  professions  of  life. 


STEAIfiOAT  STATISTICS. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  publishes  an  interesting  statement 
prepared  by  W.  W,  Guthrie,  esq.,  local  inspector,  showing 
the  number  of  steamboats  in  existence  on  the  western  and 
southern  rivers,  and  the  number  of  disasters  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1855.  From  this  it  appears  that 
39  boats  were  totally  lost.  The  estimated  damage  to  boats 
was  15*73,700,  and  to  cargoes  |1, 229,800.  Thirty-one  lives 
were  lost.  Twelve  steamboats  were  destroyed  by  fire,  7  were 
damaged  by  ice,  52  were  sunk  or  damaged  by  snags,  5  were 
damaged  by  explosion,  and  7  by  collision.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  boats  on  western  and  southwestern  rivers  are  put 
down  at  600.     Mr.  Guthrie  says : 

**It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  explosion 
or  collapse  of  flue  of  any  boilers  manufactured  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  by  Congress  of  August  30th,  1852,  and  com- 
ing under  the  reduction  of  steam  pressure.  In  every  instance, 
the  disasters  have  been  from  boilers  made  previous  to  the 
passage  of  that  law.'' 


AMERICAN  IRON. 

Everything  at  present  indicates  a  prosperous  condition  of 
the  American  iron  trade.  Our  pig  iron  is  now  in  far  better 
repute  and  demand  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time^  and, 
by  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers,  it  has  been  so 
improved  as  to  possess  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
Scotch  pig.  The  Philadelphia  American  states  that  the 
Mount  Hope  and  Hibernian  iron  mines,  in  New  Jersey,  are 
doing  a  large  business.  The  rolling  mill  at  Rockaway,  N. 
J.,  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  driven  by  steam,  instead 
of  water  power,  the  steam  being  generated  entirely  from  the 
waste-heat  of  the  building  and  heating  ftirnaces,  so  that  no 
more  fuel  is  used  than  under  the  water  power  system.  The 
mill  is  now  constantly  employed. 
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6RAIN  CROP  OP  im.* 

J.  Grmoth  qf  vohioi  in  tack  8taU,  1847,-'50,-'55.  //.  StaUs  in  which  there  is  « 
deficiency  of  production  iohen  compared  with  conewi^tion,  IlL  Export  from  the 
United  States  1847,- '54.  IV,  Average  production  per  acre  andjieriod  itf  har- 
vesting,  V,  States  producing  surplus  beyond  consumption,  VL  European  wheat 
crop. 

The  importance  of  the  grain  crops  is  such  to  every  class  of  the  community, 
that  we  have  taken  pains  to  form  reliable  estimates  from  the  most  ayailabie 
sources,  as  to  the  production  of  the  present  ^ear  throuffhout  the  United  StatM. 
The  general  result,  so  far  as  the  wheat  crop  is  concerned,  will  be  highly  satisfiic- 
tory  to  the  whole  country ;  and  will  show  that  while  we  have  the  greatest  abund- 
ance for  our  own  population  for  the  next  twelve  months,  we  have  a  liberal  surplus 
for  export  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

Some  of  the  States  show  a  product  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  per 
cent,  beyond  that  of  1847,  the  Irish  famine  year.  This  increase  is  almost  in- 
credible, but  we  think  the  returns  for  the  current  year  will  fully  bear  us  out  in 
our  estimates,  namely : 

Estimated  production  qf  wheat  in  some  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  1855,  compared  within  1847  and  1850,  showing  the  vast  increase  in  the 
eupply. 

1847.  1850.  1855. 

Bushels.  Bnsbelt.  Bushels. 

North  Carolina 3,350,000         2,130,102         4,000,000 

South  Carolina 1,300,000  1,066,277  3,000,000 

Georgia 1,950,000         1,088,534         4,000,000 

Tennessee 8,750,000  1,619,386         8,000,000 

Missouri 1,750,000         2,966,928  7,000,000 

Illinois 4,900,000         9,414,575  16,000,000 

Indiana 7,500,000         6,214,458  12,000,000 

Iowa 1,000,000         1,530,581         8,000,000 

Wisconsin 1,200,000         4,286,131         7,000,000 

California 17,328         3,000,000 

Minnesota 1,401  8,000,000 

Kansas 1,000,000 

Oregon 150,000  211,943         1,500,000 

30.750,000       30,457,044        77,500,000 

1847  to  1850,  no  mcrease. 

1850  to  1855,  increase  120  per  cent. 

In  the  following  tables,  to  which  we  direct  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  differ  materially  from  the  calculations  or  estimates  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  latter  were  prepared  without  full  research  into  the 
probable  production  of  each  State.    The  estimates  were  upon  crude  materials. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  strongly  the  present  productive  power  and  the 
proepective''wealth  of  the  Great  Westf  tmm  the  official  tables  of  the  grain  crop  of 
that  r^ion.  From  reliable  data  we  show  that  Illinois  alone  will  produce  this 
year  6,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  crop  of  the 
countn^.  Ohio,  20,000,000 ;  Indiana,  12,000,000 ;  these  three  States  producing 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

*  rrom  The  Banker's  Magtilne,  New  York,  September,  1865. 
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Although  the  States  west  of  the  Miaaiirippi  do  not  at  present  make  much  show 
in  the  cereal  crops,  they  will  soon  exhibit  a  stronger  position.  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota  will,  in  a  few  years,  produce  as  largely  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan. 

Our  first  table  ia  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  years  1847, 1850, 
and  1855,  namely : 

/.  Estimate  qf  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  different  Territories  in  1855,  as  eompartd 
with  the  production  of  l64l,  as  per  Patent  Office  Report ;  and  1850,  by  Census  re- 
turns f  viz : 

1847.  1850.  1855. 

Boshels.  Bosbelt.  Boiheli. 

Maine ^ 890,000  296,259  400,000 

New  Hamp^ie. 610,000  185,656  350,000 

Vermont * 664,000  535,925  700,000 

Massachusetts 256,000  31,221  100,000 

Rhodelsland 4,500  42                

Connecticut 125,000  41,762  30,000 

New  York 14,500,000  13,121,498  15,000,000 

New  Jersey 1,100,000  1,601,190  2,500,000 

Pej^isylvania 14,150,000  15,367,691  le,000,000 

Delaware 410,000  482,511  500,000 

Maiyland 4,960,000  4,494,680  6,000,000 

District  of  Columbia 17,370  20,000 

Virginia 12,000,000  11,232,616  15,000,000 

North  Carolina 2,350,000  2,130,102  4,000,000 

South  Carolina. 1,300,000  1,066,277  3,000,000 

Georgia 1,950,000  1,088,534  4,000,000 

norida 1,027  150,000 

AUbama 1,200,000  294,044  2,000,000 

Mississippi 500,000  137,990  1,000,000 

Louisiana*  ••••••••••••••••••••  •    •••••••••  417             ..•• 

Texas 1,110,000  41,689  1,000,000 

Arkansas ^ 200,000  199,639  1,000,000 

Tennessee 8,750,000  1,619,386  8,000,000 

Kentucky 6,000,000  2,140,822  5,000,000 

Ohio ^ 16,800,000  14,487,351  20,000,000 

Michigan 8,000,000  4,925,889  7,000,000 

Indiana 7,500,000  6,214,458  12,000,000 

Illinois •••• 4,900,000  9,414,575  16,000,000 

Missouri - 1,750,000  2,966,928  7,000,000 

Iowa 1,000,000  1,530,581  8,000,000 

Wisconsin 1,200,000  4,286,131  7,000,000 

Minnesota 1,401  3,000,000 

Kansas ^ 1,000,000 

NewMexico 196,516  500,000 

Utah 107,702  1,500,000 

Oregon. 50,000  211,043  1,500,000 

California 17,328  3,000,000 

114,245,500        100,479,150         175,200,000 

These  estimates  indicate  a  product  of  seventy-five  per  ^cent.  beyond  that  of 
1850,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  in  the  ai^regate.  If  we  allow  3^ 
bushels  of  wheat  per  head  annually,  or  one  hundred  mimons  of  bushels  lor  home 
consumption,  we  shall  then  have  on  hand,  for  export  or  future  stock,  about 
seventy-five  million  bushels.  ^ 

The  New  England  States  and  some  of  the  southern  States  are  indebted  to  the 
west  for  their  wheat  and  flour  ;  and  here  the  *'  harmony  of  interests"  is  beaoti- 
iull^  demonstrated.  The  cotton  of  the  south  and  southwest,  and  the  cotton 
fiibrics  of  New  England,  go  fiir  to  compensate  the  west  for  this  indebtedness. 
The  deficiency  in  Uiese  few  States  we  estimate  at  about  twelve  million  bushels, 
namely : 
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//.  States  in  which  there  is  a  d^ienof  in  the  quantity  produced  for  consumption^ 
allowing  3|  bushels  to  each  inhabitant  in  the  manitfacturing.  Mid  3  bushels  in  other 
States  : 

Quantity  produced.      Consumed.  Deficiency. 

BushelB.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Maine 400,000  2,100,000  l,700,00a 

New  Hampdiire 250,000  1,225,000  975,000^ 

Vermont 700,000  1,200,000  500,000 

Massachusetts 100,000  3,850,000  3,750,000 

Rhodelsland 800,000  800,000 

Connecticot 80,000  1,500,000  1,420,000 


Deficiency  N.  £.  States,  bushels , 

District  of  Ck>lumbia 2,000 

Florida 150,000 

Alabama 2,000,000 

Mississippi 1,000,000 

Louisiana 


250,000 

325,000 

2,400,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 


9,145,000 
230,000 
175,000 
400,000 
500,000 

2,000,000 


Total  deficiency  in  ten  States . .  >    12, 450 ,  000 

III.  As  a  vast  source  of  income,  and  as  a  means  of  paying  a  heavy  indebtedneit. 
to  Europe,  let  us  look  at  the  aggregate  value  of  our  export  of  bread  tari£&.    And 
in  this  exhibit,  we  certainly  have  cause  for  congratulation,  namely : 

Exports  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries f  for 
each  J&cal  year,  from  1846  to  1854,  namely  : 

1846 $27,701,121  1851 $21,948,651 

1847 68,701,921  1852 25,857,021 

1848 37,472,751  1853 32,985,322 

1849 38,155,507  1854 65,901,240 

1850 26,051,373 

IV.  We  must  look  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  to  the  really  far  westf  (Texas 
and  Oregon,)  for  prolific  soils.  In  order  to  show  the  relative  productivanesi  of 
the  several  States,  we  have  examined  the  subject  carefully,  and  we  think  the 
following  conclusions  are  very  near  the  truth : 

Table  showing  the  average  number  qf  bushels  per  acre  and  the  time  qf  harvesting  in 
each  qf  the  principal  wheat  growing  States  : 


States. 


Average  per  acre. 


Maine .•••••• 7  to  12  bushels. 

New  Hampshire 12to20  do 

Massachusetts 10  to  20  do 

Vermont 15  to  25  do 

New  York 10to20  do 

New  Jersey 15  to  25  do 

Pennsylvania • • .  •  12  to  25  do 

Delaware 12  to  20  do 

Maryland 10  to  20  do 

Virginia 10  to  20  do 

North  Oarolina 8  to  15  do 

South  Carolina 8tol2  do 

Georgia 8  to  12  do 

Alabuna 8  to  15  do 

Tennessee 8  to  12  do 

Kentucky 12tol5  do 

Ohio 10to20  do 

Indiana 12  to  30  do 

Illinois 12to25  do 

Michigan  .  •  •  ^ • 15  to  25  do 

Iowa 19to30  do 

Wisconsin 15  to  25  do 

Texas 20  to  30  do 

Oregon 20to25  do 


Time  of  harvesting. 

Aug.    10  to  Aug. 

1  to  Aug. 

25  to  Aug. 

10  to  Aug. 

15  to  Aug. 

1  to  July 

20  to  July 


Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
May 
Aug. 


to  July 
15  to  June 
10  to  June 
1. 
1. 

1  to  June 
10  to  June 
1. 

1  to  Aug. 
20  to  July 

1  to  July 
10  to  July 
10  to  July 
15  to  July 
15  to  June 

l.to  Sept 


20. 
10. 
10. 
20. 
20. 
10. 
10. 

1. 
10. 
25. 


20. 
20. 

1. 
20. 
25. 
30. 
25. 
30. 
15. 

1. 
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Many  of  our  readen  live  '<  from  hand  to  mouth/'  and  few  take  the  pains  lo 
collect,  compare,  and  preserve  the  current  atatisUcs  of  the  day — those  that  have 
an  important  hearing  upon  the  vital  interesti  of  societjr.  Hence  we  shall  find 
that  few  persons  can  recollect  the  famine  or  short  jears,  or  the  sorplos  years.  To 
refresh  the  memories  of  our  readers,  we  will  recur  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
past  few  years,  as  to  the  grain  crops. 

The  sprinff  of  1846  was  remarkably  faTorable  for  wheat  and  all  cereals.  The 
supply  (or  1846- '47  was  extraordinary,  and  enabled  us  to  export  laigely  to  Great 
Britam.    Many  canroes  were  sent  to  relieve  the  suffering  Irish. 

In  1648  and  1849  the  foreign  export  of  breadstuft  declined,  and  in  the  latter 
y  ear  our  sfricnltural  interests  were  n^lected  ;  thousands  rushed  to  Cklifomia, 
foigetting  Uiat  our  wheat  and  com,  our  iron  and  coal,  were  and  still  are  of  more 
value  to  us  than  the  gold  crop.  Hence  the  product  of  cereals  was  barely  suffi- 
cient for  our  own  uses ;  and  the  year  1850  revealed  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
wheat  had  actually  &llen  off,  as  compared  with  1847. 

The  winter  wheat  of  1854  was  nearly  half  destroyed  by  the  weevil  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  northwest  Virginia,  both  before  and  after 
being  harvested.  The  drought  injured  the  late  crops,  and  thus  caused  a  heavy 
demand  upon  wheat  as  food.  The  aggregate  product  was  within  nine  millions  of 
bushels. 

The  year  1855  has  exhibited  remarkable  weather — no  previous  season  has  been 
more  propitious — and  we  think  we  have  a  grand  result  of  on^  hundred  andseventf- 
Jive  mtlliofu  of  bushels  for  consumption,  export,  and  for  seed. 

V.  In  a  small  number  of  States  the  product  and  consumption  of  wheat  are 
nearly  equal ;  but  with  the  majority  there  is  a  large  surplus.  These  latter  we 
enumerate  in  the  annexed  summary,  with  a  resulting  excess  of  ninety-five  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  namely : 

States  and  Territories  where  there  is  a  surplus  produced  beyond  the  consumption  re- 
quired for  each. 

Quantity  produced.        Consumed.  Kzcesi. 

Bushels.  Boshels.  Bushds. 

New  York 14,500,000  12,200,000  2.300,000 

New  Jersey 2,500,000  1,800,000  700,000 

Pennsylvania 18,000,000  9,000,000  9,000,000 

Delaware  and  Maryland 6,500,000  2,500,000  4,000,000 

Virginia 15,000,000  4,500,000  10,500,000 

N.Carolina,  S.Carolina,  and  Georgia.  11,000,000  7,700,900  3,300,000 

Texas  and  Arkansas 2,000,000  1,300,000  700,000 

Tennessee 8,000,000  3,000,000  4,700,000 

Kentucky 5,000,000  3,000,000  2,000,000 

Ohio 20,000,000  9,000,001  11,000,000 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin 14,000,000  2,800,000  11,200,000 

Illinois 16,000,000  4,000,000  12,000,000 

Indiana 12,000,000  3,800,000  6,200,000 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 11,000,000  2,000,000  9,000,000 

Missouri 7,000,000  2,500,000  4,500,000 

Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utali 3,000,000  700,000  2,300,000 

California  and  Oregon 3,000,000  1,800,000  1,200,000 

Total 96,600,000 

Deduct : 

Deficiency  in  ten  States 12,450,000 

Forseedand  stock 20,000,000    32,450,000 

Surplus  for  export,  bushel 64,150,000 

VI.  We  must  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  harvest  in  Europe  is 
very  flattering.  In  Austria  the  harvesting  of  the  grain  crops  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities,  the  yield  will  be 
abundant. 

Up  to  the  last  two  weeks  no  signs  of  the  potato  disease  have  appeared  in  any 
of  the  German  States. 

The  Prussian  government  has  recently  made  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  crops 
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in  all  the  districts  of  the  proyinces ;  the  result  promises  an  abundant  yield  of 
wheat,  while  rye  will  scarcely  be  an  avera^  yield. 

In  £^pt  the  fields  promise  a  highly  abundant  crop,  and  the  only  fear  latterly 
ezpresMd  was  an  overflow  of  the  Nile  and  the  damage  of  their  harvests. 

We  defer  until  another  day  any  calculations  as  to  the  demand  abroad  for  Amer- 
ican breadstufis,  and  as  to  the  home  value  of  flour  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  European  demand  will  be  in  some  measure  contingent  upon  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

We  see  nothing  now  to  dampen  the  hopes  of  the  product  of  this  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  wo  have  abundant  grounds  for  congratulation,  north,  east,. 
sooth,  and  west 


CROPS  AND  EXPORTS-i  BAD  PROSPECT  FOR  CHEAP  FLOUR.* 

The  estimates  of  the  crops  are  generally  large,  and  of  wheat  some  of  the  figures 
run  to  a  high  range.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  export 
demand  is  taken  generally  into  calculation.  At  such  times  as  the  present  the 
public  feel  the  necessity  of  some  statistical  data  in  relation  to  the  actual  products 
of  the  soil.  The  guesses  indulged  in  as  to  the  product  of  each  and  all  the  States 
are  of  no  value.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  census  of  the  United  States  give 
the  only  approximation,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  these  returns  with  the  ac- 
tual export  and  current  prices  that  tHe  available  crop  can  be  estimated.  These , 
for  the  two  last  enumerations,  were  as  follows : 

Population.  Wheat  crop.     Wheat  exported.    ExpH  val. 

Bush.  Bnin.  Pw  both. 

1840 17,669,653  84,827,272  11,198,365  |1  05 

1850 23,267,723  104,799,230  8,656,982  102 

The  product  per  head  in  1840  was  5  bushels,  and  in  1850,  4^  bushels.  In  the 
year  1847,  the  United  States  wheat  crop  was  estimated  as  a  lar;^  one,  and  that 
year  was  known  as  the  *' famine  year"  abroad.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
made,  in  that  year,  from  the  best  authorities  at  his  command,  the  following  esti- 
mate in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop : 

Crop  of  1847 bush.  114,245,500 

Seed 11,424,550 

Surplus. 102,820,950 

Consumption— 3  bush,  per  head 62,239,200 

Disposable  for  export 40,581,750 

Now  the  fiict  was  that  the  export  reached  but  26,312,431  bushels,  and  that 

3uantity  only,  being  far  more  than  could  be  well  spared,  although  rising  prices 
iminisned  nome  consumption,  doubled  the  price.  The  following  shows  the 
census  crop  of  1850,  the  number  of  bushels  actually  exported,  and  the  export 
price  in  each  year  since : 

Crop.  Bushels  exported.  Price.        Price  in 

1849 12,309,972 

1850 104,799,230  8,658,982 

1851 114,000,000  13,948,499 

1852. 114,000,000  18,680,686 

1853 125,000,000  18,958,993 

1854 85,000,000  27,000,000 

1855 135,000,000  2,000,000 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  estimate  of  114,245,500  bushels  by  the  patent  re- 
port of  1847,  left  40,581,750  bushels  for  export,  allowing  no  more  tiian  three 
bushels  per  head  for  consumption.  The  fact  was  that  the  export  of  26,312,431 
bushels  caused  freights  to  rise  to  ^  per  barrel  for  flour,  and  the  price  in  New 
YoriL  firom  |4  44  to  |^  50  per  barrel,  and  the  price  did  not  return  to  its  old  level 

*  From  tbe  United  States  Bconomlst. 
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until  1852.  It  follows  that  the  crop  was  not  so  large  as  estimated,  or  that  the 
c<»isitmption  was  much  grreater.  Tne  consus  gave  the  crop  of  1850  at  104,799,340 
bushels,  and  the  population  23,357,720.    The  result  would  have  been  as  follows : 

Crop,  1850 bush.  104,790,230 

Seed 10,479,923 

94,319,307 
Export 13,948,499 

For  consumption • bush.    80,390,803 

This  would  give  3|  bushels  per  head.  The  export  of  1851,  the  jear  ending  in 
June,  was,  of  course,  the  product  of  1850.  Now,  it  appears  above,  that  wim  a 
crop  of  104,799,230  bushels,  of  which  13,948,499  was  exported,  the  price  feU, 
hence  the  supply  was  excessive ;  but  the  price  in  England  was  very  low.  The 
crop  of  1853  was  very  large ;  of  that  crop  27,000,000  bushels  were  exported  in 
1854.  The  population  in  1854  must  have  been  26,292,000.  Allowing  the  same 
consumption  per  head  as  in  1850,  the  crop  of  1853  must  have  been  as  follows : 

Crop bush.  125 ,000,000 

Seed 12,500,000 

AvaUable 112,500,000 

Exported 27,000,000 

75  500  000 
Consumption,  at  3^  bush 92|l23,'000 

Deficit 6,500,000 

The  result  was  a  verv  high  price,  which  has  since  continued.  The  crop  of 
1854  was  very  short.  The  (quantity  exported  has  been  smaller  than  any  year 
since  1837.  The  consumption  has  also  been  less  than  usual,  by  reason  or  the 
price,  which  has  continued  high  to  the  present  time.  If  now  we  take  the  crop 
of  1855,  now  being  harvested,  at  135,000,000  bushels,  which  is  a  laige  estimate, 
the  result  works  thus : 

Crop bush.  135,000,000 

Seed 13,500,000 

Avaikble 121,500,000 

Consumption,  3|  bush 94,670,355 

For  export 26,921,645 

The  quantities  imported  into  England  are  as  follows : 

Wheat.  Flour.  ToUl.  Price, 

qn.  cwt  bush,  wheat. 

1850 3,738,995  3,819,440  37,702,280  40f. 

1851 3,833,636  5,363,478  46,760,522  38 

1852 3,060,208  3,865,174  36,077,666  41 

1853 4,949,314  4,646,400  53,533,712  45 

1854 26,449,628  80 

England  imported  all  she  could  get  in  1854,  and  the  whole  supply  down  to  the 
present  moment  has  not  reduced  the  figure  below  a  fiunine  price.  It  is  to  be  c^ 
served  that  England,  in  1853,  took  less  than  half  the  exports  fh>m  the  United 
States,  and  her  crop  of  1854  was  large,  added  to  which,  ^,449,628  bushels  did 
not  reduce  the  rates.  If  now  the  United  SUtee  should  have  27,000,000  bushels 
to  spare,  there  seems  to  be  a  customer  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Inasmuch  as  that  all  kinds  of  food  are  very  abundant  this  year  in  the  United 
States,  the  consumption  of  wheat,  under  an  active  export  demand,  may  be  less 
than  usual.  That  will  result,  however,  from  a  high  price,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  chance  of  a  small  price. 

A  table  may  be  constructed  as  follows  :  The  consumption  of  the  country,  per 
the  census  figures  of  product,  population,  and  exports,  for  the  years  1840  and 
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1850»  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  being  known,  the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Population.         GoDBumpUon  at      Actual  export.  Crop.  Prio«in 

8X  bush.  N.  Toik. 

1840....  17,060,653  64,565,447  11,198,098  84,827,272  |5  44 
1850....  23,267,723  84,182,986  8,817,015  104,479,923  5  62| 
1851....  24,023,913  84,483,895  13,948,499  110,032,394  6  68 
1852....  24,780,103  86,730,815  18,600,686  117,511,501  4  37 
1853....  25,536,293  89,377,025  18,958,993  121,136,048  4  94 
1854....  26,293,482  92,023,690  27,000,000  132,023,690  9  25 
1855....  27,048,673  94,670,355  2,000,000  110,170,000  9  50 
1856....     29,804,863        97,317,020       30,000,000        140,317,000 

The  crop,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  previous  year,  in  which  the  export  and  con- 
sumption take  place.  Thus  the  crop  now  being  harvested,  if  it  should  reach 
140,317,000  bushels,  must  be  consumed  and  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  June  30, 1856.  The  population  is  calculated  at  an  annual  increase  of  3^ 
per  cent.,  the  actual  increase  between'  1840  and  1850  having  been  3}  per  cent. 
At  3^  bushels  per  head  the  required  consumption  is  as  ^iven  m  the  column,  but 
in  seasons  when  other  articles  are  cheap,  the  consumption  will  probably  be  less. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  consumption  increases  largely,  and  a  crop  which, 
in  1851,  allowed  of  a  large  export  at  fair  prices,  was  entirely  insufficient  in  1855. 


COIZA  OIL. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  colza  oil,  made  from  **Brass%ca  Oleracea*' 
of  the  botanist,  is  the  oil  used  for  the  light-houses  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  consumption  per  annum  is  about  1SK),000  gallons.  It  is  imported  from  Europe 
at  a  cost  of  over  one  dollar  a  gallon. 

I  understand  that  Lieutenant  T.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  N.,  and  one  of  the  light-house 
staff,  (a  gentleman  perfectly  conversant  with  light-house  engineering  and  their 
proper  and  efficient  management,  having,  by  practical  experience  and  careful 
observation,  mastered  and  acted  upon  the  inventions  of  Bordier  Marcet,  Fresnel, 
and  the  Stevensons,)  has  endeavored,  but  without  effect,  to  get  some  enterprising 
American  to  cultivate  the  plant  here. 

In  the  hope  that  this  **  pilot''  notice  will  meet  with  the  consideration  of  some 
one  who  is  ready  to  undertake  a  sqfe  and  most  remunerating  adventure,  I  b^ 
respectfully  to  throw  out  the  following  hints  regarding  its  character  and  culti- 
vation. 

Colza  is  a  variety  of  cabbage,  whose  seeds  afford,  from  pressure,  an  oil  much 
employed  in  Prance  and  Belgium  for  burning  in  lamps,  ana  for  manv  other  pur- 
poses. It  requires  a  rich  but  light  soil ;  it  does  not  succeed  upon  either  sandy  or 
clayey  lands.  The  ground  for  it  must  be  deeply  ploughed  and  well  dunged.  It 
should  be  sown  in  Julv,  and  be  afterwards  replanted  in  a  richly  manuied  field. 
In  October  it  is  to  be  planted  out  in  beds,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  It 
may  also  be  sowed  in  furrows  eight  or  ten  inches  asunder. 

Land  which  has  been  just  cropped  for  wheat  is  that  usually  destined  to  colza ; 
it  may  be  fresh  dunged  with  advantage.  The  harvest  takes  place  in  July,  with 
the  sickle,  a  little  before  the  seeds  are  completely  ripe,  lest  they  should  drop  off. 
As  the  seed  is  productive  of  oil,  however,  only  in  proportion  to  its  ripeness,  the 
cut  plants  are  allowed  to,  complete  their  maturation  by  laying  them  in  heaps 
under  airy  sheds,  or  placing  them  in  a  stack  and  thatching  it  with  straw.  The 
stalks  are  thrashed  with  flails,  the  seeds  are  winnowed,  sined,  and  spread  out  in 
the  air  to  dry,  then  packed  away  in  sacks,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  the  oil  mill 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  oil  cake  is  a  verv  agreeable  and  nutritious  food 
for  cattle,  and  serves  to  fatten  them  quickly.  This  alone  will  defray  the  cost  of 
the  mill. 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  colza  impoverishes  the  soil  very  much,  as  do, 
indeed,  all  the  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  oleaginous  seeds.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  come  back  upon  again  for  six  years,  ^  fine  crops  are  desired. 
The  double  ploughing  which  it  requires  effectually  cleans  the  ground. 

A.  Williamson. 

Washikgtok,  Ax^ust  10,  1855. 
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474  THE  TALLOW  TREE — ^RICE. 

lODE  OF  EXTRAGTIHG  f ALLOW  FKOl  TIE  TALLOW  TREE. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  residing  in  Texas  addressed  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  in  regara  to  the  tallow  tree,  and  desired  to  be  furnished  with  the  best 
mode  of  extracting  the  tallow.    We  copy  the  method  recommended  by  this  office: 

'*  The  seeds  or  the  tallow  tree  {stillingia  8eb\fera)  are  picked  in  China  at  the 
commencement  of  cold  weather,  in  November  and  December,  when  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  The  seeds  are,  in  the  first  place,  taken  to  the  building  where 
the  process  of  making  the  tallow  is  carried  on,  and  picked  and  separated  from 
the  stalks.  They  are  then  put  into  a  wooden  cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  but  with 
a  perforated  bottom.  This  is  placed  over  an  iron  vessel  (about  the  same  dia- 
meter, or  rather  larger  than  tne  wooden  c}'linder,  and  about  six  or  ei^t  inches 
deep)  containing  water,  by  which  means  the  seeds  are  well  steamed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  softening  the  tallow,  and  causing  it  more  readily  to  separate.  The  fur- 
nace has  foar  or  five  iron  vessels  in  a  row,  about  three  feet  high,  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  fire  is  placed  at  one  end  and  fed  with  the 
husks  of  the  rice,  dry  grass,  and  such  like  cheap  materials,  which  make  a  great 
flame,  and  the  flue  is,  of  course,  carried  directly  under  the  whole  of  the  iron 
vessels. 

**  When  the  seeds  have  steamed  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  are 
thrown  into  a  large  stone  mortar,  and  are  gently  beaten  by  two  men  with  stone 
mallets  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  tallow  from  the  other  parts  of  the  seed. 
They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  sieve,  heated  over  the  fire,  and  sifted,  by  which 
process  the  tallow  is  separated,  or  nearly  so,  although  they  generally  undergo 
the  process  of  steaming,  &c.,  a  second  Ume,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  The 
other  part  of  the  seed  is  groimd  and  pressed  for  oil. 

"  Tne  tallow  now  resembles  coarse  linseed  meal,  but  with  more  white  spots  in 
it,  and  derives  its  brown  color  from  the  thin  covering  over  the  seed,  (between  it 
and  the  tallow,)  which  is  separated  by  the  pounding  and  sifling.  In  this  state  it 
is  put  between  circles  of  twisted  straw,  five  or  six  of  which  are  laid  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  for  its  reception.  When  mis  straw 
cylinder  has  been  filled,  it  is  carried  away  and  placed  in  the  press,  which  is  a 
very  rude  and  simple  contrivance,  but  which,  like  everything  Chinese,  answers 
the  purpose  remarkably  well.  The  prees  consists  of  longitudinal  beams  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  placed  about  a  toot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  asunder,  with  a 
thick  plank  at  the  bottom,  forming  a  kind  of  trough,  and  the  whole  is  bound 
together  with  iron.  The  tallow  is  pressed  out  by  means  of  wedges,  driven  in 
very  tightly  with  stone  mallets,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
press  into  a  tub,  which  is  sunk  there  to  receive  it.  It  is  now  freed  from  all  im- 
purities, and  is  a  semi-fluid  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  but  soon  gets  solid,  and  in 
cold  weather  is  very  brittle.  The  inside  of  the  tubs  which  collect  the  tallow  is 
sprinkled  or  dusted  over  with  a  fine  red  earth,  well  dried,  which  prevents  the 
tallow  from  adhering  to  their  sides.  It  is  thus  easily  removed  in  a  solid  state 
firom  the  tubs,  and  in  this  condition  the  cakes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 
As  the  candles  made  from  this  vegetable  tallow  have  a  tendency  to  get  soft  and 
melt  in  hot  weather,  they  are  commonly  dipped  in  wax  of  various  colors,  as  red, 
green,  and  yellow.  Those  which  are  intended  for  religious  purposes  are  generally 
very  large,  and  finelv  ornamented  with  golden  characters. 

*'  The  cake,  or  remse,  which  remains  after  the  tallow  has  been  pressed  out  of 
it,  is  used  for  fuel,  or  to  manure  the  land,  and  so  is  the  other  part  of  the  seed 
fi-om  which  oil  is  extracted." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  for 
more  than  a  himdred  years,  and  appears  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 


BICE. 

We  have  been  politely  favored,  says  the  Charleston  Mercury,  by  the  Hon. 
William  Aiken,  with  the  subjoined  communication  fix>m  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Seibles, 
our  minister  in  Belgium  : 

Legation  op  the  United  States,  jBrussets,  Ju/y  21,  1855. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  enclosed  an  extract  firom  the  Journal  dee  Debats,  (Paris,) 
which  I  have  thought  might  contain  information  of  importance  to  you  gentlemen 
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of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice.  If  two  crops  from  one 
planting  can  be  ffatbered  in  E^gypt,  I  don't  see  why  the  same  result  might  not  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States. 

Our  consul  general  at  Alexandria — a  gentleman  formerly  of  your  State,  (Mr. 
Edwin  DeLeon,)  doubtless  well  known  to  you— K:ould,  and  no  doubt  would,  with 
pleasure,  procure  you  any  information  that  you  would  seek  in  reference  to  the 
matter. 

With  great  respect,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  S£IBELS. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  Aiken,  CharUatonf  S.  C. 

The  extract  alluded  to  above,  from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  is  as  follows : 

Our  last  advices  from  Alexandria  report  a  fact  which,  at  the  same  time  in 
possibly  exercising  a  great  influence  in  the  condition  of  Egypt,  presents  also  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  a  scientific  and  economical  point  of  view.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  now  system  of  culture  by  which  two  successive  crops  of  rice  are 
obtained  by  a  single  sowing,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  it  takes  ordinarily 
to  produce  one  crop.  Tne  inventor  of  this  system  is  a  learned  professor  of 
agnculture,  of  Venice,  Mr.  Jerome  Lattis,  who  went  two  years  a^go  to  E^Tpt  to 
carry  out  on  a  large  scale  his  valuable  discoveiy.  Notwithstanding  thedimcul- 
ties  that  he  was  necessarily  doomed  to  encounter  in  a  country  governed  by  routine, 
he  nevertheless,  as  early  as  last  year,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  S.  A.  Mustapha 
Bey,  son  of  the  late  viceroy,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  permission  to  try  his  system  on  one 
of  nis  lands  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria.  The  experiment  was  eminently  sue* 
ceosful,  and  the  working  men  among  the  natives  and  the  Europeans  have  verified 
the  existence  of  the  double  crop  promised  by  the  inventor. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Said  Pacha  ascended  the  throne,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  call  Mr.  Lattis  and  grant  him  a  firman  brevet  (patent)  for  seven  years,  and 
request  him  at  the  same  time  to  apply  his  new  system  of  culture  to  his  lands  of 
Destene  and  Beyrouth.  This  example  set  by  his  highness  induced  large  land- 
holders, native  and  European,  to  adopt  the  Lattis  system,  and,  since  two  months, 
2,000  feddams  of  ground  have  unde^one  its  application.  All  the  rice  produced 
by  the  new  system  has  alreadv  borne  the  ears  with  a  precocity  unknown  in  the 
country,  and  will,  consequently,  give  the  first  crop  towards  the  middle  of  July, 
while  the  sowing  done  under  the  old  system  generally  matures  at  the  end  of 
October. 

By  the  results  already  known  the  problem  can  be  considered  as  solved,  and  the 
invention  of  the  new  mode  of  cultivation  in  creating  a  new  source  of  public 
riches,  will  have  also  well  deserved  firom  humanity  in  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  question  of  substances. 


REMEDIES  FOR  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Redwater. — Bleed  (says  Touatt)  first,  and  then  give  a  dose  of  1  lb.  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  |-lb.  doses  repeated  every  eight  hours  until  the  bowels  are  acted  upon. 
In  Hampshire  they  give  4  oz.  bole  armenian  and  3  oz.  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a 
pint  of  gruel. 

Blaekwaler'n  the  concluding  and  commonly  fatal  stage  of  redwater. 

CUannng  drink, — 1  oz.  of  bayberry  powdered,  1  oz.  of  brimstone  powdered,  1 
oz.  of  cummin-seed  powdered,  1  oz.  of  diapente.  Boil  these  together  for  ten 
minutes;  give  when  cold  in  a  gruel. 

Cofic.— Trhe  best  remedy  is  1  pint  of  linseed  oil  mixed  with  k  oz.  of  laudanum. 

•4  cordial  is  easily  made  by  1  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  1  oz.  of  aniseeds,  {  oz.  of 
ginger  powdered ,  2  oz.  of  fenugreek  seeds.  Boil  these  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  beer 
tor  ten  minutes,  and  administer  when  cold. 

Diarrhaa. — Give  |  oz.  of  powdered  catechu,  and  10  grs.  of  powdered  opium, 
in  a  little  gruel. 

DyunUrv, — ^The  same  as  for  diarrhoea. 

Fever.— Bleed;  and  then  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  give  |  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
in  three  pints  of  water  daily,  in  gruel. 

Hove  or  Hoven, — Use  the  elastic  tube;  as  a  prevention,  let  them  be  well  sup- 
plied with  common  salt,  and  restrained  from  rapid  feeding  when  first  feeding 
upon  rank  grass  or  clover. 
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Mange, — |  lb.  of  black  brimstone,  |  pint  of  turpentine,  1  pint  of  train  oil. 
Mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  miztore  well  in  over  the  affected  parts. 

MUk  fever f  or  Garget, — 2  oz.  of  brimstone,  1  oz.  of  diapente,  1  oz.  of  cummin- 
seed  powdered,  1  oz.  of  powdered  nitre.  Give  this  dailj  in  a  little  gruel,  and 
well  rub  the  udder  with  a  little  goose  grease. 

Murrain. — |  lb.  of  salts,  2  oz.  of  bruised  coriander  seed,  1  oz.  of  gentian 
powder.    Give  these  in  a  little  water. 

Poisons  swallowed  by  oxen  are  commonly  the  yew,  the  water  dropwort,  and 
the  common  and  the  water  hemlock.    1|  pints  of  linseed  oil  is  the  bait  remedy. 

Purge,  in  Poisoning, — ^Either  1  lb.  of  salts  in  a  quart  of  water  or  gruel,  or  a 
pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil. 

tains. — Embrocation:  8  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  4  oz.  spirits  of  hartshorn,  J  oz.  oil 
^rme. 
Sting  of  the  Adder  or  Slowworm, — Apply  immediately  to  the  part  strong  spirits 
of  hartshorn;  for  sting  of  bees,  apply  chalk  or  whitening  mixed  with  vinem. 

Worms. — ^Botts;  give  ^  lb.  of  Epsom  salts,  with  2  oz.  of  coriander  seed  hruiaed 
in  a  quart  of  water. 

Yehoujs. — 2  oz.  diapente,  2  oz.  of  cummui  seed  powdered,  2  oz.  of  fenugreek 
powdered.  Boil  these  for  ten  minutes  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  give  daily  in  a 
little  gruel. 


nOBSE  AND  HUE  POWEB. 

ON    THK    COMPARATIVE    BCONOMT    AND    VAXUK    OF    HORSE    AND   MULE    POWER,    BT 

J.    8.    SKINNER. 

Review  qfthe  premiums  qfftred  by  the  •Agricultural  Society  of  Prince  GtorgeU  comUy, 

Maryland, 
For  the  best  Jackt  ^  ;  for  the  best  Jenny ,  (5  ;  for  the  best  pair  (tf  mules^  $5. 

The  prejudice  against  the  mule  seems  to  be  as  inveterate  as  that  which  impels 
the  "  heel  "  of  every  son  of  Adam  to  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  whether  it  be 
the  head  of  the  innocent  water  or  the  harmless  black  snake,  or  the  viper  or 
copperhead,  bloated  with  poison.  Does  this  aversion  to  breeding  mules  owe  iti 
origin,  too,  to  a  divine  command — « thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a 
diverse  kind?"  But  the  same  prohibitory  command  addressed  to  the  Jews  for- 
bade also  the  **  mixing  of  seed,"  yet  who  deems  it  therefore  unchristian  to  mingle 
the  seed  of  clover  and  timothy  ? 

Instead  of  this  invidious  distinction  by  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  horse, 
ofibring  the  highest  premiums  for  that  very  expensive  animal  in  all  his  ages, 
forms,  and  sexes — ^young  and  old,  quick  and  slow,  male  and  female — it  were 
better,  we  should  think,  to  have  held  up  the  highest  premium  to  him  whose  mule 
power  should  bear  the  greatest,  and  horn  power  the  least  proportion  the  one  to  the 
other,  in  use  on  his  plantation !  As  for  rewarding  the  mere  exhibition  of  the 
**  best  pair  of  mules,''  what  length  of  merit  can  be  discerned  in  that,  unle»  it  be 
that  it  implies  length  of  purse  to  give  the  highest  price  ?  If  driven  to  the  ground 
in  the  owner's  own  carriage,  in  lieu  of  a  pair  of  j^OO  Vermont  horses,  that  would 
be  quite  a  different  matter.  The  mode  of  taking  the  last  censtis  was  very  defec- 
tive in  many  respects.  For  example,  it  only  gives  the  number  of  "  horses  and 
mules  "  in  the  aggregate ;  while  here,  at  once,  is  an  agricultural  problem  which 
requires  for  its  investigation  that  we  should  have  accurately  and  separately  stated 
the  number  of  each. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  horses  in  En^rland  consumed  the 
product  of  twenty  millions  of  highly  cultivated  acres,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  cal- 
culated the  keep  of  one  horse  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  five  acres.  Let  us 
suppose  constant  work  to  be  provided,  as  it  should  be,  for  every  horse  that  is  kept 
on  a  plantation,  do  not  true  economy  as  well  as  humanity  and  justice  demand 
that  each  horse  so  worked  should  be  well  fed  ?  and  if  so,  may  not  each  horse  be 
estimated  to  consume,  at  2^  gallons  a  day,  $56  of  com  ?  Add  to  this  |14  for 
other  provender  and  shoeing  and  physicing  ;  and  you  have  an  outlay  of  not  less 
than  |75  a  year  for  every  work  horse,  to  say  nothing  of  idle  brood  mares,  colts, 
carriage-horses,  and  other  non-producers ;  a  sum  for  each  horse  equal  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  first-rate  mule,  while  the  average  life  of  the  former  will  not  more  than 
half  equal  the  latter. 
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Among  planters  in  the  sonth,  whose  position  and  circumstances  are  so  identical 
?rith  those  of  Maryland,  the  economy  and  edvantages  of  the  mule  over  the  hone 
are  universally  admitted.  The  reports  of  an  agricultural  society  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  relation  to  thb  subject,  may  here  be  quoted,  where  it  asserts :  **  The 
mule  is  more  easily  raised  than  the  horse,  more  able  to  bear  heavy  burdens, 
equally  strong  for  the  draft,  more  patient,  equally  docile,  will  live  twice  or  thrice 
as  long,  capable  of  enduring  much  more  labor,  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  same 
time,  and  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  expense,  as  they  will  not  eat  more 
than  one-half  the  grain,  will  make  use  of  long  forage  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
horse  will  reject,  and  will  bear  the  heat  full  as  well,  perhaps  better.'* 

Should  these  considerations  induce  planters  to  ponder  and  reflect  how  far  it  is 
expedient  to  aggravate,  by  their  highest  honors  and  rewards,  that  natural  and 
costly  predilection  of  our  coimtrymen  for  horses,  which  may  be  said  already  to 
amount  to  a  passion,  one  which  had  its  origin  in  deeds  and  days  long  past  of 

" ChristUin  aervlce  and  true  chivalry," 

but  no  more  congenial  with  this  utilitarian,  money-saving  age  of  ours  than  would 
be  the  vagaries  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  himself. 

The  last  census  (1B40)  gives  for  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  4,648 
horses  and  mules.  This  we  believe  to  be  much  short  of  the  real  number.  The 
agffre^te  of  both  for  the  State  is  returned  at  92,220. 

It  18  not  extravagant  to  assume  that  60,000  horses  in  Maryland  miffht  be  well 
superseded  by  mules,  and  taking  only  (10  as  the  clear  saving  for  each,  nere  would 
be  a  reduction  of  annual  expenaiture ;  in  other  words,  an  increase  amounting  to 
1600,000,  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  State's  debt. 

In  all  steady  continued  draft,  as  in  threshing,  grinding,  and  other  machinery, 
now  so  much  in  vo^e,  the  excellence  of  the  mule  is  most  remarkable,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  less  liaoility  to  gald,  an  evil  to  which  the  horse  is  peculiarly  subject 
where  his  locomotion  in  harness  is  circular.  On  their  value  in  service  that  con- 
sists of  constant,  steady  hauling,  an  extract  may  here  be  made  from  some  editorial 
remarks  in  an  old  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, now  of  Washington.  Speaking  of  the  decided  preference  given  by  the  late 
General  Ridgely,  otUampton,  to  the  mules  in  the  heavy  hauling  connected  with 
his  iron  workB,  it  is  observed  :  **  For  some  tune  the  general  indulged  an  old  ser- 
vant in  keeping  a  single  team  of  horses,  but  it  was  found  that  the  mule  teams 
performed  tneir  day's  joumev,  hauling  equal  weight,  sooner  than  the  horses  by 
an  hour ;  and  the  mater  value  of  the  mules  has  been  so  well  established,  in  the 
course  of  his  ample  experience,  that  thev  have  superseded  horses,  with  entire 
conviction  of  the  ffreat  saving  accomplished  by  the  change.  This  information, 
first  derived  from  his  manager,  Mr.  Green,  was  fiilly  confirmed  by  the  general 
himself." 

Why,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  in  reference  to  those  two  animals,  make  fish  of 
one  and  flesh  of  the  other,  offering  i76  in  premiums  for  the  horse,  and  |I5  only 
for  *<  jack,  jenny,  and  mules,"  and  that,  too,  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
gentlemen  who  cannot  be  too  much  admired  for  their  public  spirit  and  honorable 
intentions,  nor  too  closely  imitated  in  their  individual  practice  and  general  man- 
agement? 

As  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  mule  in  light  harness  for  the  road,  the  com- 
mon impression  is  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  travel  fast  erumgh.  Nobody  likes 
rapid  motion  more  than  the  writer  of  these  crude  but  well  meant  strictures ;  and 
he  would  like  to  inquire,  who  has  given  to  this  neglected  hybrid  a  patient  and  &ir 
trial,  to  see  how  much  his  speed  may  be  improved  ?  Let  it  be  considered  how 
long  it  takes  to  brinff  a  crack  trotter  such  as  Ripton  and  Confidence  to  his  best. 
Hiram  Woodruff  or  Bill  Wheelan,  the  American  Chifheys  among  trotting  jockies, 
never  think  of  taking  a  horse  in  hand  to  train  him  for  this  pace  until  after  he 
reaches  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  ffet  to  their  best  work 
until  they  fall  into  their  teens.  Old  Topgallant  performed  nis  ehtfd*(KUvre$  after 
he  was  twenty.  When  the  mule  has  b^n  in  lice  maimer  taken  up,  and  syste- 
matically trained  for  the  trot,  and  it  is  found  that  he  cannot  be  driven  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  pronounce  him  impracticable  in 
that  pace  ;  but  the  writer  knows  him  to  be  master  of  that  rate,  for  he  has  ridden 
with  two  others  besides  General  James  Shelby — ^who  drives  nothing  else  in  his 
private  carriage — ^from  Lexington  out  to  his  magnificent  blue  grass  farm,  eight 
miles  f^om  Lexington,  behind  two  mules,  of  about  fifteen  hands,  withun  the  hour. 
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and  without  a  touch  of  the  whip,  and  learned  from  the  general  Umt  he  had  drivan 
a  pair  to  the  Blue  Lick,  a  distance  of  forty  milei,  in  six  hours,  stopping  one  hour 
on  the  way. 

In  lieu,  then,  of  some  of  the  premiums  bestowed  on  breeding  stock,  to  £i?e 
animals  of  slow  draft,  and  on  sucking  colts,  would  it  not  be  more  politic  to  lend 
the  countenance  of  the  society  to  the  rearing  and  more  general  adoption,  for  the 
road  as  well  as  for  the  field,  of  a  more  economical  and  enduring  animal  power? 
Might  not  a  premium  be  well  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of  knUiing  needles  in  t 
silver  case,  or  a  butter  cooler  of  ground  glass,  with  a  cow  reposing  on  its  silver 
lid,  to  the  wife  of  the  planter  who  shall  accompany  him  to  the  cattle  show  in  a 
light  carriage  drawn  by  the  pair  of  best  broke  tnuUs  ? — to  the  trt/e,  because  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  without  her  ladyship's  consent,  this  great  desideratum  in  rural 
economy  ever  can,  or  perhaps  we  should  add,  ever  ought  to  be  achUved.  Were  it 
to  be  imagined  that  the  fact  would  have  any  weight  with  our  republican  hoofe- 
wives,  it  might  be  added  that  the  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Agrippina,  a  heroine 
whose  life  was  adorned  with  the  most  noble  virtues,  bear  on  them  the  image  ofa 
mule ;  and  a  gentleman  at  my  elbow  reminds  me  that  he  has  seen  Charles  X. 
setting  out  for  his  royal  palace  at  Fontainbleau,  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris, 
driving  six  splendid  black  Spanish  mules  of  Andalusian  blood !  But  it  would  be 
a  libel,  of  which  I  should  never  be  guilty,  to  suppose  that  an  American  matron 
could  be  influenced  by  any  motive  so  strong  as  her  ambition  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  husband,  and  to  set  to  her  friends  and  neighbors  an  example  of 
economy  and  good  sense. 

'^  Whoso  findeth  [such]  a  wife  flndeth  a  good  thing." 


STATE  AGBICDITURAL  FAIB$. 

The  following  list  shows  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  agricultural  fain 
of  the  different  States,  so  far  as  they  have  been  appointed  : 

Connecticut,  at  Hartford • •• . .  .October  9,  12. 

Alabama,  at  Montgomerv October  23,  26. 

Canada  East,  at  SherbroKe September  II,  14. 

Canada  West,  at  Coburg .October  9,  12. 

East  Tennessee October  23,  25. 

Georgia,  at  Atalanta September  10,  13. 

Illinois,  at  Chicago Second  week  m  October. 

Indiana,  at  Indianapolis October  17, 19. 

Kentucky,  at  Paris .« September  25,  28. 

Marvland,  at  Baltimore Last  week  in  October. 

Micnigan,  at  Detroit •  •  •  .October  2,  5. 

New  Hampshire ....•« September  12, 14. 

New  Jersey,  at  Camden September  19,  21. 

New  York,  at  Elmira October  2,  5. 

North  Carolina October  16,  19. 

Ohio,  at  Columbus ••..., September  18,  21. 

Tennessee,  at  Nashville •• .  • First  week  in  October. 

Vermont,  at  Rutland September  11, 13. 

Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg .September  25,  28. 

Virginia,  at  Richmond • October  30,  November  2. 

Western  Virginia,  at  Wheeling  Island September  26,  28. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  at 
Powelton September  12, 13. 


INSECTS  INFESTISG  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

BT     TOWNBND     GLOVER,     OP   THE    PATENT     OFFICE. 

{lUustnited  unth  a  lithographic  representation.) 

In  visiting  the  plantations  near  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina,  in  September 

last,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  habits  of  the  insects  injurious  to  cottoOf 

the  first  that  attracted  attention  was  the  great  number  of  cantharides,  a  species 

of  blister  fly,  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  filing  upon  the  nectar  or  pollen,  andt 
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in  m&nj  instances,  upon  the  petak  themselves.  These  insects  were  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  striped  potato  fly,  (CatUharis  vUtaia,  of  Harris,)  so  destructive 
to  the  iK>tato  plant  in  the  more  nortnem  States.  These,  however,  were  much 
smaller  in  size  than  the  Cantharis  vittata,  and  rather  different  in  markings  and 
color.  Several  small  cantharides  of  an  ash  or  rusty  greyish  color,  more  or  less 
marked  with  stripes,  were  also  found  devouring  the  petals  at  the  same  time. 

A  species  of  chauliognathus  (ChauHognathus  pennsylvafUcw,  of  De  Geer)  was 
found  in  similar  situations  in  crreat  numbers,  but  did  not  appear  to  attack  the 
petals  like  the  above  mentioned  cantharides,  and,  as  far  as  ooeerved,  contented 
itself  with  the  nectar  in  the  interior  of  the  flowers. 

A  leaf  beetle  {GaUrtuca  duodeHmpunctata)  devours  holes  in  the  petals  also  ; 
but  I  imagine  that  none  of  these  insects  do  much  injury  to  the  crops,  unless  it 
should  be  discovered  that  they  pierce  the  embrvo  bolls,  as  several  planters  assert, 
although  I  never  observed  them  in  the  act.  The  large  green  thorny  and  poison- 
ous caterpillar  of  the  moth  satumia  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  to  the 
foliage  or  cotton  plants  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September.  It  also  devours  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  com.  These  caterpiQars 
inflict  very  painful  wounds  with  their  spines  if  handled  incautiously.  As  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  however,  the^  probablv  injure  the  main  crop 
only  in  a  trifling  degree.  Shaking  them  off  with  a  stick,  and  then  trampling 
them  under  foot,  appears  to  be  the  onlv  method  to  destroy  this  caterpillar 

The  much-dreaded  cotton  louse  (Jpkis  ?)  was  not  found  very  abundantly  at 
this  late  season,  as  the  dry,  hot  weatner  of  the  past  summer  had  Men  unfavorable 
to  its  increase ;  and  it  is  mostly  when  the  cotton  plants  are  very  young  and 
tender,  or  during  damp  seasons,  that  the  attack  of  these  insects  is  mostly  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  boll-worm  (Heliothes  ?)  was  not  found  to  be  very  numerous.  It  generally 
does  more  damage  to  the  crops  further  south  or  west.  Several  of  these  insects 
were  found,  however,  on  Mr.  Moultrie  Weston's  plantation  near  Gadsden. 
Their  presence  was  first  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  young  bolls  and  buds  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  and  were  gradually  withering  under  the  plants.  Each 
of  these  fallen  bolls,  upon  examination,  exhibited  merely  a  small  puncture  on 
the  outside.  The  inside,  however,  was  either  wholly  or  partially  eaten  out  by 
the  young  worms  and  filled  with  faces ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  tble 
inside  of  these  fallen  bolls,  as  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  escape  in  time  before 
the  boll  falls.  Whenever  tho  neighboring  plant  was  thoroughly  searched,  the 
worm  was  almost  invariably  found  perforatiug  another  boll  in  a  similar  manner, 
or  resting  upon  a  leaf  preparatory  to  casting  its  skin,  which  operation  is  per- 
formed several  times  berore  it  attains  its  largest  size.  When  a  boll  is  attacked, 
the  calyx  **  flares  "open  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  any  experienced  planter 
can  determine  at  one  fi^lanoe  such  bolls  as  have  been  injured  ;  but  if  the  doU  be 
very  young,  it  almost  invariably  falls  to  the  ground  and  withers.  More  damage 
appears  to  bo  done  to  the  crop  here  by  the  destruction  of  these  young  bolls  than 
is  generally  supposed,  as  they  are  scarcely  observed  when  Ijring  dried  up  upon 
the  parched  soil. 

Tno  caterpillar  of  a  butterfly  {•Srgynnis  columbina)  was  found  upon  the  cotton 
plant,  but  had  evidently  Wandered  away  from  its  favorite  food,  which  consists  of 
the  wild  passion  vine,  or  May  pop,  (Passijlora.)  These  insects  cannot  do  much, 
if  any,  injury  to  the  cotton,  as  multitudes  were  afterwards  found  on  the  May  pop, 
which  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  to  eradicate,  and  grows  profusely  in  and  aoout 
the  edges  of  plantations.  In  October  and  November  the  so-called  grass  worm 
was  very  abundant  in  the  cotton  and  grass  lands  near  Columbus  ;  but  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  best  planters  in  that  neighborhood  that  it  does  trifling,  if  any,  dam- 
age to  cotton,  for  if  the  grass  and  weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  between  the  rows, 
the  caterpillars  will  devour  the  grass  in  preference  to  the  cotton.  When  very 
hungry,  however,  they  will  eat  the  cotton  plant,  as  I  reared  about  thirty  of  these 
insects  on  cotton  leaves  alone,  although  they  appeared  to  prefer  grass,  if  attain- 
able.   The  perfect  moth  came  out  about  the  28tn  of  October. 

A  small  green  caterpillar  of  a  yellowish  brown  moth  {Tortrix  7)  was  found,  but 
not  very  abundantly,  on  the  leaves,  which  it  rolled  up,  and  thus  formed  a  secure 
retreat  fivm  its  enemies,  and  only  issued  forth  to  feed  upon  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  yellowish  hairy  catei  pillar  of  a  species  of  arctia  was  also  found  feed- 
ing upon  the  leaves.  The  habits  of  this  insect  appear  to  be  solitary,  and  as  very 
few  were  found,  the  crop  cannot  be  materially  injured  bv  them,  at  least  in  this 
part  of  the  country.    Many  green  smooth-skinned  caterpillars  of  a  moth  (Plutim?) 
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about  an  inch  in  lensth,  were  found  from  the  I2th  of  October  to  tlie  2d  of  NoTem- 
ber,  feeding  upon  toe  **  blooms"  of  cotton,  in  company  with  others,  similar  in 
color  and  size,  but  distinguised  by  a  longitudinal  band  of  white  on  each  side. 
The  latter  were  likewise  very  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  turnips,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Peabody,  of  Columbus.  Several  very  slender,  brownish  span-worms, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  were  observed  upon  the  **  blooms'*  of  cotton  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  but  as  tliese  insects  merely  eat  small  holes  in  the  petals,  they 
cannot  do  much  harm. 

Another  caterpillar,  from  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
a  beautiftd  dark  velvety  appearance,  with  longitudinal  yellow  stripes,  appeared 
to  have  the  same  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  bolls  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
so-called  boll-worm,  but  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  injure  the  crop. 

A  small  beetle  (CeUmia  melanckolica,)  of  a  greemsh  metallic  cast,  barred  with 
dirty  cream  color,  was  found  in  the  holes  already  pierced  by  the  boll-worm,  in 
September  and  October.  These  insects  appeared  merely  to  frequent  such  places 
for  the  extravasated  sap  which  exudes  from  the  wounds  previously  inflicted  by 
the  worm.  They  were  never  observed  actually  boring  into  the  bolls,  but  were 
very  numerous  in  such  places.  As  many  as  five  were  taken  from  one  boll  where 
the  sap  was  flowing  very  freely. 

(Several  insects  {PtnUUoma  and  ^nisoscelii)  were  very  abundant  in  the  cotton- 
fields,  both  on  the  bolls  and  leaves,  which  have  been  accused  of  piercing  the 
young  bolls  for  the  sake  of  the  juice ;  but  as  none  were  observed  in  the  act,  it 
cannot  be  stated  definitely  whether  they  actually  do  harm  or  not  before  their 
habits  have  received  further  investigation. 

The  cotton  louse  (•^phis?)  made  its  appearance  again  during  the  cold,  damp 
weather  in  November,  out  too  late  to  do  much  harm. 

Amonff  the  insects  observed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  planter  was  the  lady-bird, 
(CocdneUa?)  plate  8,  which,  both  in  the  lava  and  perfect  state,  devours  myriads 
of  cotton  lice.  The  grub,  or  maggot-like  larva,  of  the  syrphus  sucks  out  the 
juices  of  the  plant  lice,  and  thus  destroys  them. 

The  predatory  larva  of  the  lace-wing  fly  (Hemtrohiu$?)  also  devours  multitudes 
of  these  pests ;  and  minute  ichneumon  flies  deposit  egn  in  the  bodies  of  the  living 
aphis,  or  cotton  louse,  which,  when  hatched  mto  grubs,  eat  out  the  interior  sub- 
stance of  their  bodies,  and  thus  destroy  them.  Other  ichneumon  flies  are  ever 
busy  on  the  wing  in  search  of  noxious  caterpillars,  in  the  bodies  of  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  tiger  beetles  (Cicindda?)  and  other  beetles  {Carabus?)  are  constantly  roving 
about  to  seize  and  devour  such  other  insects  as  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  hap- 
pen to  fikll  in  their  path ;  and  thus  has  Nature  kindly  provided  one  class  uf 
insects  to  live  entirely  upon  others,  to  keep  the  noxious  ones  in  check  and  prevent 
their  too  rapid  multiplication. 

The  ants  which  swarm  upon  cotton  plants  merely  frequent  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  sweet  sticky  substance  that  is  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  aphis,  or  cotton 
louse,  and  afterwards  is  ejected  upon  the  leaves,  and  forms  their  favorite  food. 
Ants  also  prove  beneficial  in  many  other  cases,  as  they  destroy  all  weak  or  dis- 
abled insects  they  can  overcome. 

Spiders,  too,  are  useful  in  destroying  injurious  insects  on  the  cotton.  Some 
spin  their  web  from  plant  to  plant,  and  thus  entrap  multitudes  of  unwary  flies  and 
moths.  Others,  again,  rove  from  leaf  to  leaf,  hunting  for  insect  food,  upon  which 
they  spring  with  the  unerring  leap  of  a  beast  of  prey.  In  short,  almost  all  insects 
may  be  classed  as  either  beneficial  or  prejudical  to  agriculture,  and  all  intellifent 
&,rmers  and  planters  should  be  able  to  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes. 
The  former  should  be  protected  and  encourged  by  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
whilst  it  is  only  by  stuaying  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  the  others  that  they 
may  at  length  learn  some  einectual  methods  of  destroying  them  either  in  the  larva, 
pupa,  or  perfect  states.  For,  if  we  consider  that  one  female  **  miller,"  or  moth, 
produced  oarly  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to  deposit  her  eggs,  is  the  mother  of 
the  myriads  or  ravenous  caterpillars  which  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  devastate 
our  fields  and  woods,  the  necessity  of  a  closer  study  of  her  habits  will  at  once  be 
apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer.  The  instincts  of  insects  are  various,  some 
bemg  attracted  by  fire  or  lights,  others  by  sweets ;  many  avoid  certain  substances ; 
others,  again,  remain  concealed  all  winter  in  the  stallu  of  plants,  and  it  is  only 
until  a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  of  their  habits  that  any  step  can  M 
taken  effectually  to  destroy  and  exterminate  them.— [To  be  continued,] 
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CIRCUIAR  OP  THE  STATE  AGBICUITURAI  SOCISTT. 

To  the  District  Socittiet  qf  the  State  qf  South  Carolina, 

The  undersized,  who  were  appointed  an  executive  committee  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  delegates  from  various  portions  of  our  State  to  form  a  State  Agricul- 
tural Societv,  would  respectfully  sucrgest  to  yon  the  importance  of  such  an  object^ 
and  earnestly  request  or  you  to  callon  the  citizens  of  your  respective  districts  to 
unite  and  form  District  ^ricultural  Societies  that  shall  co-operate  with  the  State 
Society  in  collecting  useful  information  and  disseminating  it  among  the  people  at 
large.  We  also  propose  to  offer  annually  suitable  premiums  for  the  best  managed 
farms,  for  the  most  approved  breeds  of  stock,  and  for  the  implements  of  husbandry 
best  adapted  to  our  apiculture ;  also  for  the  mechanical,  artistic,  and  domestic 
productions  of  our  citizens ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  and  the 
rivalry  thus  excited,  to  bring  about  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement,  not  only 
in  agricultural  but  in  all  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  State  ;  and  we  trust 
that  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  will 
zealously  enlist  in  so  important  and  patriotic  an  undertaking. 

To  accomplish  so  laudable  an  ohject,  it  is  evident  we  must  have  the  means, 
and  those,  too,  of  a  permanent  character.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  raise,  by 
individual  subscription,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  (|35,000,)  and 
to  petition  our  l^^lature  for  a  suitable  amount  of  money,  to  be  invested  in  stocks 
paying  regular  dividends,  and  to  use  annually  only  the  mcome  from  such  invest- 
ment. To  raise  the  individual  subscription,  it  is  proposed  that  citizens  in  the 
different  districts,  who  are  disposed  to  join  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  shall 
become  life  members  upon  the  payment  of  twentv-five  dollars  (|25)  each,  and 
that  the  different  district  societies  shall  pay  annually  the  sum  of  two  dollars  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State  Society.  From  these  three  sources  we  hope  to  raise 
abundant  means.  At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  in  Columbia,  there  were 
ninety  delegates  who  became  life  members,  and  raised,  in  a  few  minutes,  over 
two  thousand  dollars,  (|^,000 ;)  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  the  district  of  Richland  and  the  town  of  Columbia  will  raise  a  liko 
amount,  and  that  the  town  council  will  also  make  liberal  donations  to  the  society 
by  providing  the  grounds  and  suitable  accommodations  ior  the  exhibition  of  stock,, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  product  of  the  mechanic  arts.  WiUi  such 
bright  prospects  before  us,  we  entreat  every  one  to  use  his  exertions  to  form 
disvict  societies,  to  become  himself  a  life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  to  procure  as  many  other  life  members  as  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
Above  all,  we  invite  each  district  societv  to  send  delegates  to  the  agricultural 
meeting  that  is  to  take  place  in  Columbia  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November 
next ;  and  we  most  earnestly  request  each  member  of  the  State  society  to  be 
punctual  in  his  attendance,  for  it  is  not  only  by  an  interchange  of  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  that  we  can  hope  to  five  to  it  that  impor- 
tance to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  to  excite  that  laudable  spirit  of  rivahy 
among  our  district  societies,  by  which  they  will  become  honorable  competitors  in 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  districts,  and  the  means  of  oeveloping 
and  increasing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  whole  State  ;  we  also  propose,  aa 
soon  as  a  permanent  fund  shall  be  provided,  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  the  State  society,  who  shall  take  charge  of  all  reports  and  other  communica- 
tions from  the  district  societies,  and  publish  all  that  shall  be  worthy  of  publication 
in  a  weekly  or  monthly  agricultural  journal,  to  be  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  executive  committee  ;  which  ioumal  shall  be  sent  gratuitously  to  each  lif^ 
member  of  the  State  A|^cultural  Society.  Thus,  you  will  perceive,  that  the 
district  and  State  societies  will  be  made  to  co-operate  most  harmoniously— the 
one  in  collecting  information,  and  the  other  in  publishing  and  diffusing  it.  We, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  our  laudable 
purposes. 

A.  P.  Calhoun,  £.  6.  Palmer,  J.  U.  Adams,  R.  W.  Gibbes,  O.  M.  Dantzler, 
R.  J.  Gage,  A.  Sumner,  executive  committee. 

CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   STATE  AGRICULTURAL   BOCIETT   OP    SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  **  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina." 

2.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  and  advance  the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  the  auxiliary  mechanic  arts  and  manufkctures. 
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3.  This  society  shall  consist  of  indiyidaal  members,  upon  their  ptjin^  an  an- 
nual subecription  of  two  dollars,  or  twenty-fiye  dollars  for  life  member^p  ;  and 
delegates  from  such  district  societies  as  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  fire 
dollars  into  the  treasury  of  this  society ;  and  that  each  delegate  from  such  society 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars ;  and  also  of  such  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  by  the  society ;  but  no  person  shall  be  chosen 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society  upon  any  other  ground  of  merit  or  elahn 
than  of  distinguished  seryices  rendered  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  president  and  six  yice  presidents,  and  an  executiye  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  seyen  persons,  including  the  president,  who  shall  be  annually 
elected  by  the  society 

5.  The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  Noyember,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  an  agricultural,  mechanical, 
manu&cturing  and  stock  exhibition. 

6.  A  quorum  ef  the  society  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,  and  the 
president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  in  his  absence  a  yice  president. 

7.  The  executiye  committee  shall  appoint  an  indiyidual  who  shall  act  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  appoint  all  standin^r  and  other  committees  of  the  society,  and 
to  make  agreements  for  its  annual  exhibitions. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  to  keep  and  preeenre  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  society  ;  to  prepare  its  proceedings  for  publication ;  to 
reyise  all  communications  before  they  are  published  ;  to  receiye  and  disburse  the 
fbnds  of  the  society,  under  the  direction  ot  the  executiye  committee  ;  to  edit  an 
agricultural  paper  to  be  published  by  the  society,  wheneyer,  in  their  opinion,  its 
publication  snail  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  penorm  all  other  duties  which  they 
may  assign  to  him  ;  for  which  he  shall  receiye  an  annual  compensation,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  said  committee. 

9.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the  yote  of  two-thirds  of  the  membeis 
attending  any  annual  meeting. 


A  PlEA  FOR  A6RICDLTURAI  EDUCATION.* 

Something  oyer  ten  years  ago,  the  writer,  as  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
agriculture  m  one  branch  of  the  New  York  legislature,  embodied  some  &cts  and 
suggestions  on  the  subjecCof  educating  practical  fiLrmers,  which,  haying  been  yeri- 
fi^  by  subMquent  experience  in  that  large  and  populous  State,  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  consideration  by  southern  planters.  The  report  from  which  we  cite 
may  lie  found  in  the  sixth  yolume,  second  series,  of  the  Genesee  Fanner  for  18^. 
At  that  time  the  beet  Genesee  wheat  sold  in  Rochester  at  from  75  to  80  cents  a 
bushel,  com  at  frt>m  37  to  40  cents,  and  potatoes  at  18  to  25  cents.  Since  then, 
such  has  been  the  increase  of  population  and  decrease  of  the  elements  of  fi>od  and 
raiment  in  the  cultiyated  land  ot  the  State,  operating  with  other  less  potent  influ- 
ences, that  wheat  is  now  selling  in  Rochester  at  )2  70  a  bushel,  com  at  |1  10, 
and  potatoes  at  about  the  same  price.  Ten  years  ago,  a  poor  man  working  out 
by  the  day  or  month  on  a  farm  got  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  day's  work ;  nowne  is 
compelled  to  giye  three  days'  toil  for  the  like  quantity  of  ^rain,  or  flour  made 
from  the  same.  In  the  purchase  of  potatoes  the  difference  is  equally  great,  and 
against  unscientific  labor. 

These  are  pregnant  fitcts,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New  ToriL  in  their 
most  significant  aspect.  In  the  document  referred  to  we  haye  labored  to  show, 
among  other  things,  the  essential  difference  between  working  to  produce  property, 
as  by  agriculture,  and  seeking  only  to  acquire  it,  after  it  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  productive  industry  of  others.  As  a  general  thing,  the  latter 
class  is  better  educated  than  the  former,  the  producers,  who  rarely  study  the 
science  of  keeping  and  using  property  ;  hence,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  dip  out  oi 
their  possession.  The  argument,  oeing  addressed  to  laboring  mrmers,  runs  in  Una 
wise: 

*'  Surely  the  toiling  husbandman  needs,  if  he  do  not  desenre,  as  many  good 
meals,  as  much  good  clothing,  and  as  fine  a  house  as  one  that  merely  studies  to 
acquire,  not  produce,  the  good  things  of  this  world.    Neyertheless,  the  ftct  ie 


*  From  the  Bonftbtn  OoltiTakor. 
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notorioos,  that  the  ffreat  body  of  our  rural  population  somehow  contnTe  to  work 
a  little  harder  and  mre  a  little  poorer  than  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

**  We  learn  from  reliable  statistics  that  paupers  increase  among  us,  relatively , 
faster  than  population.  The  number  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  only  one  step 
from  the  poor-house,  is  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity.  There  are  already  more 
than  five  nundred  thousand  people  in  this  State  wholly  dependant  on  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  bread.  If  the  legislature  will  do  as  much  to  teach  the  pro- 
ducing classes  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  honest  toil  as  it 
does  to  teach  non-producers  how  to  exchange  their  shadows  for  the  working  man's 
substance,  nine-tenths  of  our  growing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  will  cease  forever.*  According  to  the  official  report,  the- 
direct  State  tax  for  the  year  1844  was  |4,243,100.  This  will  soon  be  |8,000,000^^ 
unless  we  cease  to  manufacture  paupers,  criminals,  and  needless  litigation." 

Our  southern  readers  will  generally  admit  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  a 
system  of  popular  education  which  yields,  as  a  part  of  its  natural  firuit,  increasing 
crops  of  paupers,  criminals,  and  litigation.  Now,  as  a  community  consumes  the 
fertility  of  its  cultivated  fields,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  its  population,  who 
does  not  see  that  it  nourishes  in  its  bosom  a  thousand  seeds  of  dissatis&cUon  and 
malignant  discord?  After  calculating  with  scientific  accuracy  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  a  pauper's  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  the  quantity  that  must 
yearly  enter  his  mouth  taken  from  the  soil,  we  predicted  lonjg^  ago  the  present 
Know  Nothing  movement  against  forei^  laborers  and  competitors  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  The  lack  of  science  and  the  wron^  done  to  arated  land 
are  the  true  sources  of  a  thousand  social  and  political  evils.  These  have  their 
living  roots  in  the  earth,  and  nowhere  else.  Looking  with  deep  solicitude  to  the- 
fnture  wants  of  the  children  attending  our  common  schools,  we  said : 

'*  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  400,000  of  the  700,000  children  now 
attending  our  schools  are  destined  to  become  practical  operatives  in  the  great  art 
of  making  something  into  grain,  grass,  roots,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  fat,  lean  meat, 
bone,  or  some  of  the  numerous  oQier  products  of  rural  labor.  Where  that  some- 
thing can  be  found,  and  how  the  raw  materials  of  all  cultivated  plants  should  be 
combined  so  as  to  give  the  largest  return  for  any  given  amount  of  capital  and 
labor,  are  problems  in  practical  husbandry  which  science  alone  can  solve.  The 
term  science  is  but  another  name  for  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  usually  lim- 
ited in  this  connexion  to  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and 
of  all  men  the  practical  farmer  is  most  interested  in  understanding  and  obeying 
these  wise  and  salutary  laws. 

**  To  make  an  acre  of  wheat  that  will  yield  twenty  bushels,  the  plants  must  have 
twelve  pounds  of  phosphorus.  To  purchase  that  amount  of  this  substance,  which 
forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  numan  brain,  at  a  druggist's  shop,  will  cost  $24. 
At  present  prices,  the  phosphorus  and  ammonia  annually  thrown  away  in  the  solid 
and  liquid  excretions  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals  in  this  State  are  worth 
some  ^,000,000. 

**  All  the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State  should  rise  up  as  one  man,  and  insist 
that  tiie  science  of  good  husbandry  and  that  of  keeping  property  shall  be  taught 
in  all  their  common  schools.  The  same  mental  culture  which  will  enable  an 
honest  tiller  of  the  soil  to  double  its  products,  and  double  the  value  of  his  better 
directed  industry,  will  also  qualify  him,  in  a  good  degree,  to  keep  and  enjoy  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  his  more  skilful  industry. 

**  Science  is  the  greatest  leveller  in  the  world,  but  unlike  the  levelling  of  igno- 
rance and  brute  force,  it  ever  levels  upward.  It  takes  the  highest  point  of  mental 
attainment  already  achieved  for  its  standard,  and  then  wisefy  and  humanely  ele- 
vates all  below  up  to  that  standard.  The  object  is  to  make  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter  universal  and  complete." 

This  object  is  as  important  at  tlie  south  as  it  is  at  the  north,  and  therefore  the 
argument  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  Cultivator.  Nor  is  the  south  entirely  free 
from  the  tendencnf  to  overstock  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  mercantile, 
and  other  unproductive  (in  one  sense)  pursuits.  Hence,  the  following  historical 
fiuits  and  calmly  considered  suggestions  may  be  worth  the  space  they  occupy : 

*<  It  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  first 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  in  this  State.  Tour 
committee  have  before  them  an  essay,  published  in  1819,  in  this  city,  (Albany,)  of 
42  pages,  advocating  such  an  Institution  with  unanswerable  arguments.  Within 
the  last  twenty-six  years  there  has  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury  about 
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|900,000  to  prepare  candidates  for  leffal  honors  to  stadj  succesBftillj  the  science 
of  law.  We  have  also  four  well-endowed  medical  colleges,  now  drawing  $5,500 
a  year  besides.  Indeed,  we  have  so  long  paid  a  large  iMonty  on  all  branches  of 
unproductire  industry,  so  called,  that  no  yonng  man  of  honorable  ambition  will 
consent  to  toil  and  sweat  and  bum  in  the  sun  on  a  farm  for  |13  a  month,  when, 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  bank,  a  broker's  office,  or  as  a  student  in  a  doctor's  or 
lawyer's  office,  he  can  expect  soon  to  command  five  dollars  to  one  of  the  indus- 
trious fiirmer,  and  with  one-fiflh  of  the  severe  bodily  labor.  Is  it  possible  for  all 
ambitious  young  men  to  become  professional  gentlemen,  and  not  render  these 
professional  pursuits  utterly  valueless  ?  If  learning  and  science  are  the  great 
highways  to  honorable  distinction  and^  public  favor,  why  deny  these  advantages 
to  those  who  do  more  than  all  others  to  feed  and  clothe  the  whole  community  ? " 

Planters,  think  of  the  education  of  your  sons,  and  wisely  determine  what  posi- 
tion you  will  have  them  occupy  in'an  age  of  advancing  agricultural  literature 
and  science.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  them  an  elevated  stand-point, 
whether  for  making  and  keeping  property,  or  commanding  the  suffrages  and 
applause  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  afler-life.  Receive  not  unkindly  thishint  ;  it 
^  more  than  possible  to  neglect  human  cultivation.  Such  neglect  will  tell  inju- 
rioas»^^»  *>?^**  ^^  *  family  and  the  public  at  large.  Nothing  would  strengthen 
^southeru  interests  so  much  as  the  more  general  and  thorough  education  of  those 
•  who  own  ti:®  80»I- .  ^*  "  *  ^^^  "aying  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  but,  truism 
as  it  is,  there  ai.o  thousands  of  voters  and  sovereign  rulers  who  do  not  understand 
its  bearing  on  the  ^ucational  institutions  of  the  country.  The  improvement  of 
those  is,  somehow,  a  most  difficult  reform  to  accomplish,  although,  confessedly, 
one  that  is  much  needed.  What  is  wanted,  in  addition  to  all  that  the  public  now 
have,  is  the  plain  and  effective  application  of  science  to  all  tlie  industrial  arts 
practised  by  civilized  men.  Such  an  application  of  all  the  knowledge  extant 
would  detract  in  no  respect  fVom  its  dignity  or  honor,  while  it  would  utilize  it  a 
thousandfold.  Place  science  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people,  instead  of 
keeping  it  out  of  their  reach,  and  they  will  love  and  cherish  it,  as  parents  do  their 
-own  children.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  reaching  the  masses.  It  will  over  give 
us  pleas'jiro  to  meet  them  at  their  county  &irs  and  county  courts,  and  talk  over 
^^  true  interests  of  the  human  family,  whether  in  cultivating  man,  or  the  earth 
from  which  he  was  taken  and  to  which  his  dust  must  return.  If  it  were  possible 
to  talk  to  the  whole  people,  and  explain  at  length  what  agriculture  most  needs  at 
the  south,  to  put  to  shame  northern  fanaticism,  we  feel  C(Mfident  that  our  humble 
plea  for  agricultural  education  would  not  be  in  vain.  A  kind  Providence  smiles 
upon  southern  tillage,  and  proclaims  the  duty  of  planters  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
professional  instruction  of  agriculturists  on  this  continent.  Do  you  not  feel  the 
inspiration  which  forbids  you  to  follow  the  do-nothings  at  the  north,  who  are  fast 
dividing  all  their  moral  and  physical  powers  between  filly  conflicting  implacable 
factions?  We  have  studied  these  factions  pretty  closely,  and  might  do  the  public 
a  worse  service  than  to  analyze  and  describe  them,  but  we  wifl  not.  It  is  not 
our  mission  to  complain  of  popular  folly  anywhere,  but  a  house  divided  against 
itself  is  in  a  bad  way,  whether  north  or  south. 

On  the  important  question  of  promoting  agriculture,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  public  sentiment  at  the  south  should  not  be  perfectly  harmonious  and  united. 

it  IS  so  obviously  the  paramount  interest  on  which  all  others  depend  for  support, 
either  directly  or  indirectlv,  that  the  only  debatable  ground  is  the  fact  whetlier 
any  proposed  measure  will  truly  benefit  southern  tillage  and  husbandry  or  not. 
And  to  this  simple,  this  plain  test,  we  desire  to  see  agricultural  education  brought. 
In  this  matter  no  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  expect  wonders,  much  less  a  miracle,  ^ch 
expectations  would  most  certainly  be  disappointed.  A  good  crop  of  useful  know- 
ledge was  never  made  by  persons  so  full  of  excitement  as  to  jump  to  their  conclu- 
sions. Our  most  useful  institutions  grow  up  fi-om  small  germs,  like  noble  forest 
trees  which  have  extended  both  their  roots  and  branches,  little  by  little,  every 
summer  fur  one  or  two  centuries.  Such  institutions  are  really  worth  having  ; 
but  mark,  they  should  grow,  else  they  are  like  dead  trees,  which  every  year 
become  more  unsound  and  less  valuable.  No  college  should  be  permitted  to  fail 
into  such  a  condition.  Its  friends  had  better  engraft  new  scions  upon  some  of  the 
most  flourishing  limbs,  and  add  a  good  mulching  to  protect  the  roots.  It  is  wise 
to  rejuvenate  or  reform,  but  inhuman  to  destroy.  Gladly  shall  we  assist  in  any 
way  in  our  power  to  build  up  and  strengthen  tbe  educational  institutions  of  the 
south.    They  need  more  funds  jnore  pupils,  and  more  able  and  earnest  teachers. 
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In  this  waj  tboy  will  happily  exhibit  substantial  progress  and  solid  growth. 
Whatever  the  people  desire  to  learn,  and  have  their  chUdren  learn,  educational 
institutions  should  teach.  We  believe  they  wish  to  learn  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  therefore  we  advocate  the  study  of  iheae 
branches  of  knowledge  in  schools  or  universities  adapted  to  such  utilitarian 
objects.  Our  republicanism  induces  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  in  learning, 
nothing  in  science,  which  is  either  too  good  or  too  high  for  any  common  citizen 
to  command  if  he  pleases. 


CAN  INDIGO  BE  CDLTITiTED  WITH  ADVANTAGE  IN  SOUTH  ALABAMA? 

Although  I  have  once  cultivated  and  prepared  it  for  market,  I  have  n«  inform* 
ation  that  can  be  relied  on.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  wild  and  tame.  The  wild 
gives  a  first  cutting  in  June,  and  the  other  late  in  the  fall,  and  makes  the  finest 
dye.  The  tame  gives  its  first  cutting  late  in  July  and  one  after,  and,  perhaps, 
the  reason  of  its  being  preferred  is,  that  it  calls  for  cutting  when  the  makiiur  of 
the  general  crop  is  over,  when  the  tame  requires  it  at  the  busiest  time.  U  is 
planted  in  drills,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  or  more,  and  where  the  use  of 
the  hoe  alone  is  intended,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  new  land,  at  one  and  a 
half  feet  distance.  Being  in  drills,  and  a  great  many  to  the  acre,  it  will  be  grassy 
and  very  difficult  to  be  kept  clean  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively grown  in  new,  or  first  year's  land,  to  avoid  grass.  It  receives  a  first,  second, 
and  third  working  by  flat  weeding  with  the  hoe,  much  as  rice  is  cultivated. 
When  just  commencing  to  mature,  and  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  by  hand 
with  the  hand-sickle,  or  rice  hook,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and  not  at  mid- 
day, as  being  an  extremely  tender  and  delicate  plant  it  wilts  too  fiist.  The  eve- 
ning and  morning  cuttings  are  immediately  carried  to  the  steep  vat,  where 
covered  under  the  water  and  kept  down  by  weights,  fermentation  rapidly  takes 
place  and  exudes  or  separates  the  sap  from  the  stalks,  which  are  taken  out  and 
thrown  away.  The  sap  sediment,  or  exudation  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
mud,  is  run  and  scraped  through  a  trough  into  another  vat.  This  mud  must 
undergo  much  manipulation  to  separate  its  dye  from  the  water.  It  has  to  be  well 
worked  up  with  long  paddles  in  tne  hand,  or  by  rods  through  a  round  pole  two  or 
three  feet  long.  The  poles  to  be  turned  bv  cranks,  with  journals  on  their  ends, 
similar  to  the  windlass  used  in  digging  wells.  Lime  water  is  introduced  into  this 
vat  to  facilitate  the  separation  and  to  precipitate  the  feculum.  As  the  mud  settles 
at  the  bottom,  two  small  augur  holes,  one  above  the  other,  with  wooden  pin  stop- 
pers, let  off  the  cleair  water  firom  this  vat.  The  mud  or  dye  is  scrapea  up  into 
small  flat  boxes,  carried  by  hand  and  placed  on  stands  full  of  sand,  where  it 
drains  more  thoroughly,  and  when  dry  is  carried  to  the  dye  or  indigo  house  and 
cut  into  one  or  more  pound  lumps  and  laid  on  the  shelves  to  dry  more.  Laid  on 
a  little  straw  on  these  shelves  allows  them  to  contract  a  little  in  drying,  as  the 
straw  gives  to  it,  which  a  rough  board  would  not.  It  is  more  saleable  in  lumps 
than  when  much  broken.  When  it  has  a  bright  copper  color  it  has  the  evidence 
of  the  best  quality. 

Indigo  yields  from  20  to  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  about  30  pounds  is  more 
common,  and  sells  for  from  75  cents  to  |1  a  pound.  On  new  and  tolerably  good 
pine  land  it  is  made  without  much  trouble,  and  the  vats  without  expense,  and  the 
crop  is  soon  through.  It  wants  a  long  and  a  hot  summer  to  perfect  the  plant  and 
mature  the  dye,  and  it  is  probable  tnat  this  climate  or  that  of  lower  Louisiana 
would  be  sufficiently  so.  The  indigo  of  the  ilast  Indies  is  the  best  made.  The 
Bengal  flotant  sells  for  |6  a  pound,  being  cheaper  than  ours  at  $1.  This  is  made 
entirely  without  the  use  of  lime,  for  which  more  manipulation  is  substituted.  It 
is  cut  and  carried  by  its  growers  to  the  manufactory  or  the  neighborhood,  where, 
with  more  skill  and  better  means  of  working  it  up,  a  much  better  article  is  made. 
Lime  clarifies  and  precipitates  the  dye  auickly  and  more  in  quantity,  but  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  as  it  has  all  to  lie  taken  out  before  it  can  be  used  for  dyeing. 
The  smell,  when  the  indigo  is  drying,  is  strong,  but  not,  I  think,  unwholesome. 
It  certainly  has  none  of  the  essense  of  the  otto  of  roses  or  cologne  about  it. 

A  PLANTER. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  history  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  1,107,660  pounds  of 
mdigo  were  expotted  just  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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TURPENTIHE. 

HINTB   FOR  THOBE   ABOUT   TO    ENGAGE  IN  ITS   MANUFACTURE.* 

Situation. — Select  your  plantation  as  near  a  distillery  as  yoa  can ;  but  you 
may  do  a  very  profitable  business  six  or  seven  miles  off  if  the  country  is  fiiyorable 
for  hauling.  If  the  distillery  is  on  a  river,  turpentine  may  be  hauled  two  or  three 
miles,  and  rafted  down  forty  or  fifty  miles,  cheaper  than  to  haul  to  the  still  over 
six  or  seven  miles.  Tet  persons  already  settled  on  thin  pine  lands  can  do  better 
to  make  turpentine  and  haul  it  ten  or  twelve  miles  than  at  anything  else  they 
make  for  market. 

Timber. — ^The  best  trees  are  youn^,  thriving,  on  pretty  good  soil,  of  quick 
growth,  havinff  the  most  sap-wood.  It  found  on  low,  level,  or  moist  lands,  they 
will  yield  all  the  better.  Dry  seasons  are  unfavorable  for  a  large  crop  of  turpen- 
tine, and,  of  course,  trees  on  lands  that  suffer  easily  from  drouth  are  least  profita- 
ble. Old  yellow  pines  run  badly,  and  are  only  worth  boxing  when  standing 
amidst  the  hetter  timber. 

The  thicker  the  growth  stands  the  better,  as  close  forests  are  less  injured  bj 
hard  winds  than  those  more  open,  while  the  hand  has  less  ^und  to  walk  over 
in  attending  his  task.  Forests  that  will  not  afford  a  task  of  12,000  boxes  on  200 
acres  or  less  are  hardly  worth  working  unless  they  are  very  near  the  still  or 
water  carriage  to  it. 

Boxing. — As  the  future  profit  of  the  business  depends  chiefly  on  doing  this  part 
of  the  work  well,  let  it  be  carefiilly  attended  to,  observing  the  following  instruc- 
tions: 

1.  In  our  climate  T  Florida  and  southwestern  Georgia)  this  work  must  be  done 
between  the  Ist  of  November  and  the  Ist  of  March,  or  a  little  later  if  the  fi|»ring 
is  backward  and  cold,  and  the  turpentine  does  not  begin  to  run. 

2.  The  boxes  must  be  cut  low  down,  in  small  trees  within  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  large  trees.  This  will  be  at  the  sweU 
of  the  roots,  where  the  sap  wood  is  deepest,  and  the  trees  less  weakened  by  the 
cut,  and  because  the  drip  is  more  certain  to  fidl  into  the  box  when  it  is  cut  in  the 
projecting  wood.  And  for  this  last  reason,  when  the  tree  is  not  upright,  a  box 
must  never  be  cut  on  the  side  to  which  it  leans. 

3.  The  box  should  be  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  long,  measuring  across  the 
tree  according  to  its  size.  The  lower  edge  or  rim  of  the  chop  must  be  a  level  cut, 
very  smooth,  and  have  a  down  slope  inwards  of  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
outer  edge.  The  depth  from  three  to  four  inches,  capable  of  holding  a  quart  or 
more,  unless  in  a  small  tree.  As  a  general  rule,  the  cut  should  extend  very  little 
into  the  heart-wood. 

4.  The  size  of  the  tree  determines  the  number  of  boxes  it  will  bear  and  keep 
healthy.  Trees  under  a  foot  thick  should  have  but  one  box ;  those  fi;om  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  thick  two  boxes,  and  never  more  than  three  in  any  tree.  Of 
course,  where  the  trees  are  scattering  it  may  be  better  to  cut  more  boxes,  even  if 
the  trees  do  not  last  as  long,  than  to  lose  much  time  with  your  hands. 

5.  The  task  for  prime  experienced  hands  is  from  450  to  500  boxes  a  week,  or 
75  to  80  a  day.  And  some  expert  hands  will  gain  a  day  and  do  their  work  well. 
Such  hands  should  be  encouraged  by  receiving  pay  for  extra  work.  But  most 
beginners  will  not  cut  at  first  more  than  50  boxes  a  day,  and  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  tasking  them  too  high,  until  they  have  got  weU  used  to  the  proper  shape 
and  size  of  boxes. 

Cornering. — As  soon  as  you  stop  cutting  boxes  the  hands  should  be  set  to  cut- 
ting comers  to  them.  This  is  done  by  a  straight  cut  four  or  five  inches  up  the 
tree  from  each  comer  of  the  box,  and  is  usually  done  with  two  blows  of  an  axe, 
taking  out  a  chip  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  which  makes  a  channel 
to  catch  the  turpentine  at  the  comers  of  the  box,  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  Uie 
chipping  afterwards.  A  hand  will  comer  500  or  600  boxes  a  day.  The  turpen- 
tine from  the  faces  and  comers  of  new  boxes  will  fill  them,  without  further  work, 
for  your  first. 

Dipping. — This  part  of  the  business  generally  begins  about  the  first  of  April,  a 
little  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season.  But  before  proceeding  to  dip,  or 
even  to  comer  your  boxes,  each  task,  where  there  are  no  naturalooundaries, 
should  be  marked  off  by  blazing  a  line  of  trees.    And  every  tadc  should  be  further 

*  From  the  Alabama  Planter. 
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divided  bj  rows  of  stakes,  fifty  yards  apart,  crossing  it  both  ways,  from  side  to 
side,  which  will  cat  it  up  into  squares  or  about  half  an  acre.  Without  this  the 
OTerseer  of  seyeral  hands  cannot  possibly  inspect  their  work  with  any  accuracy, 
nor  can  the  hands,  howeyer  fiuthral,  avoid  skipping  a  great  many  boxes  in  cor- 
neringt  chipping^  and  dipping, 

1.  Before  you  begin  to  dip,  place  your  empty  barrels,  thirty-five  or  forty  to  the 
task,  at  convenient  distances,  all  ready  to  receive  the  turpentine. 

3.  Each  hand  will  require  two  buckets,  holding  four  or  five  gallons,  so  that 
while  one  is  dipping  into  the  barrel  he  can  work  with  the  other  and  lose  no  time. 
The  implement  for  dipping  is  made  of  iron  and  steel,  something  like  a  trowel, 
with  a  wooden  handle,  the  blade  flat,  six  inches  wide  and  nine  or  ten  long,  with 
a  rounded  point,  thin  at  the  edges,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre, 
and  joining  the  handle. 

3.  Dipping  must  commence  as  soon  as  the  boxes  are  pretty  well  filled,  charging 
the  hands  to  watch  them,  while  going  over  their  task  to  cut  comers  or  to  chip,  as 
trees  run  very  unequally,  and  many  will  overflow  before  the  rest  are  ftill. 

4.  The  number  of  dippings  in  a  season  vary  from  fi>ur  to  seven  as  the  extremes. 
Below  ^Ytf  during  the  first  two  years,  is  looked  on  as  poor,  and  six  as  very  good. 
An  early  or  backward  spring  or  fall,  long  drouths,  during  which  the  tree  ahnoet 
stops  running,  or  heavy  driving  rains  which  fill  the  boxes  with  water  wad  float 
out  the  turpentine,  all  have  their  effect  on  the  number  of  drippings,  which 
depends  otherwise  on  the  frequency  and  care  with  which  chipping  is  done.  As 
the  plantation  grows  older,  and  the  chipping  extends  higher  up  the  trees,  you 
get  fewer  dippings  of  soft  turpentine,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  hard  or  icrape, 

5.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  to 'gather  the  scrape  separately  until  the  second 
winter,  after  the  boxes  stop  running.  It  will  then  be  nearly  equal  in  bulk  to  two 
dippings.  After  that  it  must  be  gathered  every  winter,  the  bulk  increasing  the 
longer  the  trees  are  tended. 

6.  For  collecting  the  scrape,  instead  of  buckets,  it  is  better  to  use  a  box  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  square  and  ten  inches  deep,  supported  on  two  short  legs,  so  as 
to  rest  against  the  tree.  The  best  implement  ror  gathering  scrape  is  a  socket 
spade,  so  that  the  length  of  handle  can  be  varied  with  the  neight  of  the  work. 
The  hard  scrape  will  require  to  be  trodden  into  the  barrels. 

7.  A  hand  should  dip  1,800  to  2,000  boxes  a  day,  or  fill  five  or  six  barrels,  so 
as  to  get  over  his  task  in  six  or  eight  days.  It  will  require  more  time  to  collect 
the  h^  turpentine. 

Chipping. — Next  to  carefiil  boxing,  the  length  of  time  that  your  trees  Will 
continue  to  yield  will  depend  upon  the  maimer  chipping  is  done. 

1.  The  instrument  used  is  called  a  **  hacker  "  or  **riiave  *'  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cooper's  round  shave,  only  that  the  cutting  part  should  be  shaped  to  a 
rounded  point,  an  inch  or  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  be  supported  on  a 
strong  spike,  to  be  inserted  in  a  handle  of  convenient  length,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  chipping. 

2.  Take  care  tJiat  me  chip  extends  across  the  tree  no  wider  than  the  box  ;  and 
fi>r  new  or  awkward  hands  it  will  save  much  waste  to  have  perpendicular  lines 
drawn  up  the  tree  from  each  comer  of  the  box. 

3.  From  each  of  these  lines  the  chips  should  be  cut  in  a  down  slope  towards 
the  centre  of  the  box.  Each  fresh  chip  to  be  cut  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  old 
one,  about  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  wood.  A  narrow  chip  or  cut  will 
bleed  as  freely  as  a  wide  one ;  half  an  inch  is  suflicient.  And  by  this  means 
your  trees  can  be  worked  longer.  If  trees  are  skillfully  chipped  they  will  last 
eight  or  ten  years. 

4.  A  ^ood  hand  will  chip  over  his  task  once  a  week.  And,  as  it  is  important 
to  have  it  done  by  tlie  strongest  and  most  expert  hands,  these  should  be  kept  at  it 
regularly  through  the  season,  while  women  or  inferior  hands  can  dip  very  well. 
One  hand  can  dip  four  tasks,  while  the  best  hands  are  kept  busy  chipping,  and 
should  go  over  the  whole  four  or  five  times  between  each  dipping.  On  this  plan 
the  boxes  first  full  can  be  attended  to  without  interrupting  the  chipper. 

Hauling. — One  hand  strong  enough  to  load,  with  a  pair  of  good  mules  and  a 
suitable  wagon,  will  haul  the  turpentine  dipped  by  ten  bands  an  average  distance 
of  three  miles,  with  spare  time  for  hauling  provisions,  empty  barrels,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  winter  can  be  employed  in  hauling  Wrels,  staves,  ploughing  in  oats,  or 
preparing  ground  for  early  peas  and  potatoes,  so  as  to  provide  a  large  part  of 
their  own  forage  for  himself  and  team. 
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Barrels. — 1.  The  barrel  is  made  thirty-two  inches  long,  including  chines,  and 
the  head  about  seventeen  inches  across,  with  a  little  bulge  in  the  middle.  The 
staves  and  heading  of  pine,  to  be  three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick^ 
secured  with  six  strong  wooden  hoops. 

2.  A  barrel  of  turpentine  must  weigh  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  any 
over  and  under  weight  is  added  or  taken  off,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  calculating 
all  sales.    No  allowance  for  weight  of  barrel. 

3.  A  cooper's  task,  when  working  by  the  day  or  month,  is  five  barrels.  His 
price  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  for  making,  when  all  materials  are 
found  him,  and  when  he  finds  all,  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  cents  a  piece. 

4.  Heading  and  staves  of  heart  pine  are  worth  $5  a  thousand.  Sap  staves  one- 
fourth  less,  as  they  are  only  fit  to  hold  tho  hard  turpentine  or  scrape.  They 
should  be  got  out  and  hacked  up  and  dried  two  or  three  months  before  being 
worked  up.  Hoop-poles,  about  six  feet  long,  of  hickory,  white  oak,  or  water 
oak,  are  worth  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  delivered. 

5.  In  a  gang  of  bands  getting  turpentine  every  fiflh  man  may  be  a  cooper,  and 
will  be  employed  the  year  through  in  providing  his  own  materials  and  keeping 
the  others  supplied  with  barrels. 

Guarding  against  fire. — ^The  evil  consequence  of  getting  a  turpentine  plan- 
tation on  fire  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  labor  of  hoeing  around  the  boxes,  so  as 
to  clear  away  all  the  grass  and  pine  straw  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  This 
will  employ  a  hand  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  winter.  The  State  oup^ht  to  protect 
this  important  interest,  by  enacting  severe  penalties  against  those  who  set  out  fire 
where  it  can  extend  among  trees  boxed  for  turpentine. 

General  remarks. — The  turpentine  business  is  considered  a  very  healthy  em- 
ployment for  hands.  It  may  be  carried  on  with  little  capital,  on  Unds  too  poor 
for  cultivation,  and  is,  therefore,  well  suited  to  persons  of  small  means.  If  mere' 
is  one  hand,  in  the  poorest  family,  able  to  cut  boxes  and  chip  them  afterwards, 
the  dipping  can  be  done  by  women  and  half-grown  children.  A  poor  family ,x 
living  near  a  still  or  river,  mav  make  something,  even  if  they  hire  their  boxes  to- 
be  cut,  buy  their  barrels,  and  nire  the  hauling. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  business  makes  better  returns  for  common  labor,  take 
one  year  with  another,  not  even  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  especially 
when  the  amount  of  capital  employe4  is  taken  into  consideration.  A  prime  ex- 
perienced hand,  in  a  plantation  newly  opened,  has  gathered  |600  or  $700  worth 
of  turpentine  in  a  year,  leaving  a  net  sum  of  |400  or  |500,  after  all  deductions 
for  barrels,  hauling,  provisions,  &c.  Two  hundred  dollars  per  hand,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  including  the  wages  to  an  overseer,  is  a  very  moderate  result  for  an 
average  lot  of  hands. 

The  usual  price  for  cutting  good  boxes  is  $1  per  hundred,  and  food  fi>r  the  hand. 

Twelve  thousand  boxes  are  an  average  task,  in  chipping  and  dipping.  Extra 
prime  hands  have  tended  as  high  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  wousand,  but  ordinary 
nands  will  not  do  justice  to  more  than  ten  thousand. 

Good  trees  will  yield  about  three  barrels  to  the  thousand  boxes  at  each  dipping 
for  the  first  three  years,  one-sixth  of  this  being  hard  or  scrape  the  second  year, 
and  one-fiftii  the  third  year.  The  proportion  of  scrape  increases  as  the  chipping 
extends  higher  up  the  tree,  until  it  mates  half  the  crop,  while  the  dippings  or  ^({^ 
turpentine  will  be  reduced  to  three  or  even  two  a  year.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  add  some  new  boxes  to  the  task  every  year  after  the  fourth,  to  keep 
up  the  profitable  business.  In  young  thrifty  trees  this  may  be  done  without  in- 
creasing the  bonds  of  a  task,  if  the  number  of  boxes  was  limited  at  first,  as  pre- 
viously directed. 

Virgin  dip  is  the  name  given  to  all  turpentine  gathered  tlie  first  year  firom  new 
boxes ;  although  the  first  three  dippings  make  much  the  brightest  and  best  rosin, 
and  on  this  account  is  worth  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel  more  than — 

Yellow  dip,  which  is  the  name  of  all  soft  turpentine  taken  from  the  boxes  after 
the  first  year. 

Hard  or  scrape  is  the  name  for  the  turpentine  which  hardens  on  the  face  of  the 
chipping  and  never  reaches  the  boxes.  This  makes  a  pretty  fair  rosin,  but  fields 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  spirits,  and  is  worth  about  half  price. 

The  evaporation  of  spirits  iix>m  all  soft  turpentine  is  very  rapid  in  hot  diy 
weather,  and  this  makes  it  important  to  dip  and  deUver  it  at  the  sUll  without  un- 
necessary loss  of  time. 
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Vir£in  dip  will  yield  about  five  and  a  half  gallons  of  spirits  to  the  barrel  (of  280 
pounds)  for  the  first  three  dippings,  and  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  gallons  later  in 
the  season. 

Yellow  dip,  if  delivered  early,  will  turn  out  six  to  six  and  a  half  gallons.  The 
scrape  rarely  makes  as  much  as  three  gallons,  very  often  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  to  the  barrel. 

On  an  average,  all  kinds  will  make  two  barrels  of  rosin  from  three  of  raw 
turpentine. 

The  distiller,  therefore,  will  have  three  of  his  barrels  surplus,  which,  with 
slight  repairs,  will  serve  as  well  as  new  ones  for  future  dippings. 

When  virgin  dip  is  worth  $2  50  or  $2  75  a  barrel,  yellow  dip  is  worth  about  fjQ, 
and  the  scrape  about  $1  25  a  barrel. 

To  justify  the  distiller  in  paying  the  above  prices,  spirits  of  turpentine  should 
be  worth  forty  cents  a  gallon  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  entire  expense  fi-om  the  still  does  not  exceed  eight  cents  a  ^ilon  on 
spirits,  and  forty  cents  a  barrel  on  rosin.  When  spirits  are  selling  in  New 
Orleans  at  thirty-six  cents,  the  raw  article  is  worth  twenty  cents  a  barrel  less  at 
the  still,  at  the  same  rate  of  expense  in  sending  the  manufactured  article  to 
market. 

The  distiller  incurs  great  expense  in  the  single  article  of  spirit  barrels.  These 
must  be  iron  bound,  made  in  the  beet  manner  of  seasoned  white  oak,  and  well 
coated  within  with  glue,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Thev  should  contain  from  forty 
to  forty-five  gallons,  and  when  ready  for  use  cost  little  short  of  f2  a  piece.  As 
there  must  to  one  spirit  barrel  provided  to  every  seven  of  soft  turpentine,  the 
demand  for  these  barrels  will  of  itself  open  an  extensive  new  branch  of  bnsiness. 
Lot  these,  by  all  means,  be  made  at  home. 

A  word  more  at  the  close.  It  is  said  above  that  a  turpentine  plantation  will 
last  eight  or  ten  years.  This  is  meant  for  Florida  and  southwestern  Greorgia.  In 
•  North  Carolina,  with  careful  working,  it  lasts  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  And 
then  begins  the  business  of  making  tar  from  trees  exactly  prepared  for  it  by  the 
previous  culture.  This  is  nearly  as  profitable  as  making  turpentine,  and  will 
furnish  employment  for  several  years  longer. 


METEOROIOGT  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

LIKVT.   MAURt's  new   ENTERPRISE. 

Lieutenant  Maury  has  presented  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  columns  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  general  system 
of  meteorological  observations  on  land.  The  high  reputation  of  this  gentleman, 
his  eminent  services  not  only  to  physical  science  but  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  his  practical  sense  and  trustworthy  judgment,  cannot  fail  to 
secure  attention  to  his  suggestions. 

The  plan  is  simple.  It  proposes  that  farmers  and  planters  should  co-operate 
all  over  the  countnr  in  a  regular  and  systematic  method  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations. The  in&rmation  so  collected  as  to  the  winds,  rains,  and  similar 
phenomena,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  city,  and  measures  are  to  be 
adopted  to  enlist  the  agency  of  the  government  in  arranging  the  facts  for  publi- 
cation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  will  lend  its  aid  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  ,geat  work.  Lieutenant  Maury  states  that  such  an  office  as 
will  be  required  in  Washington  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  plan  is  already  in 
existence.  It  was  establish^  by  Mr.  Calhoun  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army.  The  meteorolo- 
gical observations  that  are  made  at  our  military  posts  are  discussed  and  published 
at  this  office ;  and  **one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports  concerning 
the  meteorology  and  climates  of  the  country  that  have  ever  appeared  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  there." 

The  plan,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  similar  to  the  one  which  has  been  so  success- 
fully aaopted  on  the  sea.  By  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
ocean,  a  vast  mass  of  most  important  and  valuable  information  has  been 
collected.  The  results  of  these  extended  observations  have  been*embodied  in  the 
"Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  which  have  proved  of  such  immense  service  to 
navigation.    Other  nations,  following  the  scientific  lead  of  Lieutenant  Maury, 
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have  united  in  this  useful  work,  so  that  now  the  ocean  is  literallj  covered  with 
«  floating  observatories,"  and  ** every  ship  that  sails  is  converted  into  a  temple  of 
science.  It  has  been  estimated  that  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  saved 
to  commerce  by  the  **Wind  and  Current  Charts."  The  fanners  and  planters  of 
the  country  have  been  likewise  benefitted ;  for  not  only  have  ships  been  enabled 
to  make  quicker  voyages,  and  at  lower  rates,  but  new  markets,  that  were  before 
practically  inaccessible  by  reason  of  length  of  time,  have  been  brought  within 
easy  reacn  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation. 

U*  this  system  of  close  and  accurate  observation  of  the  facts  of  meteorology  in 
all  its  relations  to  agriculture,  health,  and  similar  matters,  is  adopted  on  land,  it 
must  result  in  great  benefit  to  our  country.  As  Lieutenant  Maury  justly 
remarks,  there  are  **  mighty  harvests  of  many  sorts"  in  these  meteorological 
fields,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if*^  the  proper  spirit  of  aeseardi  is 
applied,  we  shall  have  a  new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  connexion  with  industry,  healm,  and  life.  We  beg  the 
attention  of  our  farmers  and  planters  to  this  movement.  It  deserves  the  laigesi 
and  most  liberal  sympathy.  It  is  fraught  with  invaluable  advantages  to  every 
domestic  interest  of  the  country.  Our  agricultural  associations  ought  to  take  up 
the  subject  immediately,  and  prepare  memorials  to  Congress  for  the  slight  aid 
that  might  be  needed  to  get  it  under  way. 

We  publish  below  a  letter  to  us  ^om  Lieutenant  Maury  on  this  subject. 
Though  not  written  for  the  public  eye,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  view  or  the 
important  matter  discussed,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  hoping  that  its  vigorous 
thought  and  philanthropic  spirit  may  induce  general  attention  to  the  vievrs 
advanced : 

CuAELOTTSTiLLE,  VtrgifUa,  August  23, 1855. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  want  of  a  champion  in  Alabama  for  a  good  cause,  and 
therefore  address  myself  to  you  without  further  apology. 

My  investigations  of  the  winds  at  sea  have  impresMd  me  with  the  idea  that  as 
much  may  be  done  for  agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology  as  has  been  done 
for  that  of  the  sea.  I  have  so  stated  publicly,  and  given  the  details  of  the  plan 
in  the  August  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  an  agricultural  paper  published 
in  Baltimore.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it  if  I  can  procure  ontj.  The  plan  is 
simply  that  the  farmers  and  planters  should  lend  that  sort  of  co-operation  on  the 
land  that  the  merchants  and  sailors  have  afforded  at  sea,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  then  do  its  part  by  having  the  observations  thus  procured,  discussed, 
and  published. 

llbere  are  truth-loving,  knowledge-seeking  men  in  every  county  in  every  State, 
who  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  such  a  plan.  They  would  readily  undertake 
to  make  the  requisite  observations  if  they  were  furnished  with  the  needful  fi>r- 
muIoB,  and  had  the  assurance  that  their  ooservations  should  be  discussed  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  all.  Nay,  there  are  unreduced  observations  enough  now 
in  the  country,  lying  in  the  desks  of  those  who  made  them,  from  which  as  much 
useful  information  may  be  gathered  as  we  culled  from  the  old  log-books  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  desks  and  drawers  of  meteorological  observers  on  the  land 
would  open  quite  as  readily  to  the  call  as  the  old  sea-chests  of  the  mariner  did. 
As  for  the  trial  to  see  what  a  systematic  plan  of  observations  will  do  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  meteorology  and  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  planters, 
I'll  answer  for  the  observations  if  government  will  furnish  the  means  for  their 
discussion  and  publication.  Ill  go  further,  and  promise  that  the  observations 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  government  for  such  a  purpose  toithout  cost.  You  know 
the  materials  for  the  "Wind  and  Current  Charts"  were  all  furnished  gratui- 
tously, and  that  without  asking  government  for  a  single  cent  we  have  literally 
covered  the  ocean  with  floating  observatories,  and  converted  every  ship  that  sain 
into  a  temple  of  science.  Not  only  governments  but  nations  and  people  have 
united  with  me,  and  are  assisting  to  carry  out  a  system  of  meteorological  research 
for  the  sea.  As  much  may  be  done  for  the  land  if  the  planters  and  ninners  of  the 
United  States  will  only  second  the  effort,  and  tell  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress that  they  want  as  much  done  by  the  government  for  agricultural  and  sani- 
tary meteorology  as' it  has  permitted  to  be  done  at  sea  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  By  the  saving  of  time  on  the  voyage,  and  the  lessening  of  the 
dangers  oy  the  way,  these  interests,  it  has  been  computed  both  in  this  country 
and  England,  have  been  benefitted  to  the  extent  of  millions  annually.    Some  of 
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these  benefits  bare  inured  also  to  agriculture,  not  only  by  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  farmer  to  get  markets  beyond  the  sea  cheaper,  and  enabhng  ships  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  him  at  lower  figures,  but  by  bringing  within  reach  markets  which 
before  were  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  ffreat  length  in  time  of  the  yoyage. 

Let  us,  therefore,  extend  this  system  of  philosophical  research  to  the  land.    It 
is  yery  rich  With  promises  of  good,  it  will  cost  literally  almost  nothing,  and  will 
not  the  planters  of  Alabama,  as  weU  as  the  agriculturalists  and  agricultural  socie- 
ties of  the  other  States,  lend  me  a  hand  in  **  getting  it  under  way?"     •     «     « 
Tours,  truly, 

M.  F.  Maurt. 

Rey.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  <(f  Southern  Timest  Montgomery t  Alabama. 


A6ATA  PIAHT. 


As  this  plant  is  becoming  one  of  ffreat  importance  to  the  country,  a  few  re- 
marks in  relation  to  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  species  of  the  **  cactus,"  indigenous  to  South  America,  more  particularly 
to  that  portion  termed  the  Spanish  Main,  where  it  grows  spontaneous  in  great 
abundance.  The  leayes  of  tne  plant  are  prepared  into  hemp,  (called  sisal.)  Its 
sale  in  our  market  amounts  to  seyeral  thousand  tons  annually,  at  prices  yarying 
from  $200  to  (250  per  ton. 

Many  years  ago  an  enterprising  gentleman,  Dr.  Perrine,  a  native  of  France, 
attempted  to  propagate  its  ^owth  m  this  country  at  Key  West  and  ai^acent 
islands.  Death,  resulting  from  Indian  hostilities  in  the  yicinity,  arrested  him  in 
his  laudable  endeayor.  ^nce  that  period  little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  cul- 
tivation. The  larffe  demand,  however,  latterly,  for  the  article,  for-manufacture 
into  cordage,  and  that,  too,  at  a  high  price,  has  produced  an  incentive  among  the 
citizens  of  Key  West  to  turn  their  attention  to  its  culture,  at  which  place  it 
grows  to  a  limited  extent,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
nt>m  a  resident  there : 

"  The  sisal  hemp  is  very  successful.  The  plant  (Agava  Sisalana,  or  Ameri- 
cana) grows  in  the  poorest  kind  of  land  ;  and  even  on  the  stony,  barren  island  it 
grows  yery  well.  There  are  a  few  acres  here  just  ready  to  be  cleaned  out  for 
market ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  an  acre  will  jield  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  after  the  fourth  year.  It  requires  no  cultivation  ; 
just  drop  the  seed  in  the  ^ound,  and  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  for 
four  years,  when  you  can  be|rin  to  cut  and  clean.  The  suckers  are  constantly 
springing  up,  so  that  by  the  time  you  cut  down  the  first  crop  the  second  is  ready 
to  begin  with,  and  so  on  untill  the  land  is  entirely  exhausted." 

Some  nine  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  weed  b;^  a  gentleman  from 
Florida,  with  a  view  to  encourage  its  s^rowtb  and  to  prepare  it  into  hemp.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  process  was  found  in  converting  the  leaves  into  hemp  by 
machinery.  To  mve  facility  to  the  operation,  the  ordinary  mode  of  cleaning 
them  (as  practised  by  the  natives  of  South  America,  where  labor  is  of  little  or  no 
value)  being  too  tedious,  I  suggested  a  method  (the  one  now  in  use  at  Key  West) 
which  gave  facility  to  some  extent,  but  which  does  not  answer  the  purpose  sufli- 
ciently  well  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable. 

I  also  directed  my  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  cleaning  the  leaves  by  reouest- 
ing  the  attention  of  some  scientific  gentlemen.  Professor  David  A.  Wells,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  among  others,  to  the  discovery  of  some  chemical  pro- 
cess for  the  purpose,  who  hit  upon  a  quick  and  cheap  process.  It,  however,  dis- 
colored the  leaves  to  an  extent  which  made  them  unsuitable  for  cordage. 

Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Mallory,  I  addressed  a  number  of  the 
eastern  machinists  on  the  subject,  who,  with  mucn  spirit  and  zeal,  entered  upon 
the  experiment  for  devising  a  proper  plan  ;  and  I  am  now  happy  to  believe  that 
this  object  is  likely  to  be  elected.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  give  here  an  extract  of  a 
letter  urom  Messrs.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  Pine  Meadow,  Connecticut.    They  say  : 

**  The  machine  about  which  we  wrote  you  March  20th,  cleans  the  *  Agava 
plant'  to  our  entire  satisfiiction.  We  had  to  make  some  little  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  it  after  receiving  the  plant,  but  we  have  retained  the  principle. 
It  works  charmingly . "  D.  M. 
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ago  the  subject  received  very  great  attention  from  that  great 
and  learned  explorer  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt.  In  his  po- 
litical essay  on  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  he  mentions  three 
distinct  routes  as  more  likely  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities 
than  any  others,  namely,  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  Panama  and 
the  Atrato  river. 

The  Panama  route  had  long  before  been  looked  upon  fa- 
vorably and  had  received  some  attention.  The  route  by  the 
Lake  Nicaragua  was  less  known. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Eng- 
lish had  explorations  made  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
in  1843  the  French  government  directed  the  chief  of  the 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  M.  Garilla,  to  locate  a  canal 
from  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 

Subsequently,  many  surveys  were  made  by  the  orders  of 
different  interests  at  Nicaragua. 

At  Panama  a  canal  of  sufficient  proportions  to  be  commer- 
cially useftil  was  deemed  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  expense  that  would  be  necessary  to  construct  reser- 
voirs to  feed  the  summit  level  and  the  great  number  of  locks 
required. 

At  Nicaragua  a  canal  can  be  built,,  but  it  would  require 
flights  o{ twenty-eigM  locks,  and  then  would  only  be  competent 
to  perform  a  very  limited  service.  But  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  third  point,  namely,  the  Atrato  river,  was 
entirely  overlooked  and  neglected,  probably  on  account  of  the 
apparent  breadth  of  the  isthmus  at  this  locality.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  nevertheless  this  line  possesses  favorable  fea- 
tures not  known  to  either  of  the  others.  It  is  incomparably 
preferable  for  a  water  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 

How  long  this  route  might  have  remained  unknown  had 
not  the  wants  of  commerce  imperatively  called  for  it,  no  one 
can  tell,  and  it  was  not  until  an  enterprising  American  citi- 
zen, about  four  years  ago,  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  best  route  for  the  trade  of  the  world  to  take  to  the 
East  Indies  and  our  western  Pacific  possessions,  encountered 
Humboldt's  opinions;  and  knowing  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, determined  to  have  explored  the  third  line  indicated, 
that  by  way  of  the  Atrato  river.  This  citizen  was  Frederick 
M.  Kelley,  of  "New  York. 

Mr.  Kelley  having  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  the  proba- 
bilities were  in  favor  of  the  Atrato  route,  engaged  the  services 
of  engineers,  and  has  had  the  entire  valley  of  the  Atrato  tho- 
roughly explored. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  that 
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liave  presented  themselves  <iuring  the  past  three  years.  The 
researches  that  have  been  made  extend  over  a  country  nearly 
or  ^uite  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia.  Most  of  the  ex- 
aminations were  conducted  on  the  rivers  or  through  impene- 
trable thickets,  that  had  to  be  cut  away  foot  by  foot  to  afford 
a  passage. 

No  less  than  four  complete  corps  of  engineers,  with  their 
assistants,  laborers,  boats,  tools,  instruments  and  camp  equi- 
page have  been  fitted  out,  and  have  traversed  and  explored 
the  country,  and  while  the  result  of  other  expeditions,  in 
some  cases  disastrous  and  in  others  unsatisfactory,  having  for 
their  object  the  same  desideratimi,  were  heralded  to  the  world, 
the  explorers  on  the  Atrato  and  its  tributaries  quietly  pur- 
sued their  labors,  unheard  of  and  unknown  except  by  a  few 
friends  of  the  undertaking,  who  anxiously  and  solicitously 
watched  them. 

It  is  these  researches,  undertaken  and  pursued  so  unosten- 
tatiously but  so  perseveringly,  that  have  been  crowned  with 
such  signal  success. 

The  Atrato  river  lies  very  nearly  on  the  seventy-seventh 
meridian  of  west  longitude ;  its  debouche  is  in  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  or  Darien,  at  the  point  where  the  coast  takes  a  decided 
change  to  the  southeast  below  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
valley  of  the  river  is  about  three  degrees  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  degrees  in  width.  The  river  itself,  measured 
through  its  meanderings,  is  upward  of  three  hundred  miles  in 
length.  It  enters  the  ocean  by  nine  mouths  or  bocas.  The 
water  on  the  bars  at  these  mouths  is  quite  shallow,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  depth,  but  the  bars  are  only  alluvial  de- 
posits and  may  readily  be  removed,  either  by  dredging  or  by 
turning  the  river  from  three  or  four  of  the  channels  into 
one,  and  thus  scouring  the  bar  out  into  deep  water.  Outside 
of  the  bars  there  is  from  four  to  seventeen  fathoms  of  water, 
in  an  excellent  harbor,  safe  and  sheltered  at  all  times,  and 
capacious  as  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Within  the  bars 
the  river  deepens  suddenly,  and  for  sixty-five  miles  up  it 
maintains  at  all  seasons  an  average  depth  of  seventy  feet. 
The  least  depth  anywhere  in  this  distance  is  forty-seven  feet. 
It  varies  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water  to  the  town  of  Quibdo,  220  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
in  this  great  distance  is  unobstructed. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  country  and  the  direction  of  the  proposed  inter- 
oceanic  communication  will  be  understood. 
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The  route  lies  up  the  Atrato  river  sixty-three  miles,  it  then 
follows  a  tributary  from  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  called  the 
Truando,  which  is  now  navigable  for  steamboats  drawing 
twelve  feet  of  water  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Atrato. 

The  Truando  follows  through  an  alluvial  basin,  in  many 
places  filled  with  water  and  intense  vegetation,  forming  la- 

foons  or  lakes  somewhat  similar  to  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
'he  bottom  of  this  river  is  soft  mud. 

From  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Truando  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  twenty-five  miles. 

The  route  from  where  the  waters  of  the  Truando  are  left  lie^ 
first  through  clay  slate  of  the  secondary  formations,  then 
through  primitive  rocks  of  the  gneiss  order,  thence  through 
an  antechnal  axis  of  columnar  basalt,  with  a  repetition  in  cor- 
responding positions  of  the  primitive  stratified  rocks  and  sec- 
ondary slates,  which  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Between  the  Truando  and  the  Pacific  the  cutting  will  be 
deep.  The  summit  of  elevation  through' the  divide  is  five 
hundred  and  six  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  oceans^  but  the 
sides  of  the  water-shed  are  very  steep,  and  the  connexion 
is  proposed  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  At  the  Pacific  terminus  there  is  an  excellent  har- 
bor, called  Kelley's  inlet,  capable,  with  slight  improvements, 
of  accommodating  the  trade  of  the  world.* 

The  point  of  confluence  of  the  Atrato  and  Truando  having 
been  determined  instrumenta,lly  to  be  fifteen  feet  and  two- 
tenths  of  a  foot  above  the  mean  tide  of  the  two  oceans,  which 
is  a  true  level,  it  is  proposed  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tru- 
ando, and  to  make  an  open  cut  to  the  Pacific. 

The  canal  contemplated  is  to  have  a  depth  of  wat<jr  of 
thirty  feet,  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  route  will  then  be,  that  of 
good  harbors  at  the  termini,  thirty  feet  depth  of  water  way  at 
■extreme  low  tide  through  the  entire  distance,  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  without  any  locks  or  gates  or  obstructions  of  any 
Tdiid  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  sufficiently  capacious 
to  pass  two  of  the  largest  ocean  steamers. 

The  tides  on  the  Pacific  vary  in  the  quantity  of  rise  and 
fall  at  different  places  on  the  coast.  At  the  proposed  termi- 
nus of  the  canal,  or  Kelley's  inlet,  there  is  about  twelve  feet, 
at  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  Inere  is  about  twenty-eight  feet, 
near  Panama  there  is  upwards  of  thirty  feet,  further  up  the 
coast  there  is  more ;  but  on  the  Atlantic  side  the  tide  does  not 

«ThU  inlet  lies  in  l&titode  60  57'  30''  north. 
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exceed  twenty-two  inches  rise  and  fall  from  Chagres  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  is  nearly  uniform  this  entire  distance. 

The  mean  level  or  half  way  between  the  average  high  and 
low  waters  in  the  two  oceans  is  exactly  the  same  height. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  an  open  cut  was  made 
at  any  point  on  a  true  level  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  the 
tides  of  the  Pacific  rising  more  than  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, the  water  of  the  Pacific  would  flow  through  into  tne 
Atlantic  at  high  tide  with  great  velocity,  and  mce  versa,  at 
low  tide,  if  the  connexion  were  made  at  any  point  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

But  on  the  line  via  the  rivers  Atrato  and  Truando,  the 
ascent  of  the  river  attaining  an  elevation  greater  than  that 
of  high  tide  in  the  Pacific,  the  summit  will  never  be  over- 
flown by  the  waters  from  that  ocean. 

Again,  as  the  Atrato  continues  to  rise  in  ascending  it,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  connect  it  with  the  Pacific  from  a  point 
much  nigher  up  than  the  mouth  of  the  Truando,  locks  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  descent  into  the  Pacific.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  natural  facilities  that  exist  for  making  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Pacific  occur  very  nearly  on  a  line  that 
would  be  determined  theoretically  as  the  true  point  of  junc- 
tion, because  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truando  to  the  Pacific 
is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  the  same  distance  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato,  and  the  current  would  run  from  here  in  either 
direction  with  the  same  velocity,  or  nearly  so,  thus,  as  it 
were,  by  a  great  river  having  two  mouths,  one  entering 
either  ocean. 

By  this  location  the  Atrato  river  becomes  the  feeder  of  the 
siunmit  level,  and,  by  comparison  of  the  sections  of  the  river 
and  the  prism  of  the  canal,  it  is  found  that  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  Atrato  will  only  be  reduced  four  feet ,  if  all  that 
is  necessary  to  supply  the  open  cut  should  be  drawn  from  it, 
and  the  Atrato  at  this  point  is  fifty-eight  feet  deep. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case,  as  the  Truando  has 
many  tributaries,  and  the  great  lakes  and  lagoons  and  the 
flow  from  the  Pacific  at  high  tides  will  afford  such  a  quantity 
that  by  estimation  the  Atrato  will  be  reduced  less  than  a  foot. 

A  very  important  feature  in  this  enterprise  is  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  country  where  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  river  Atrato  and  its  valley  is  unhealthy  beyond  doubt, 
as  the  continual  rains  cause  the  miasma  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion constantly  to  load  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  heaviest  por- 
tions of  the  work  lie  in  a  country  altogether  different. 
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The  salubrious  winds  of  the  Pacific  constantly  blow  upon 
the  water-shed  of  the  Cordillera  range,  and  here  is  found  the 
most  delightful  of  all  tropical  climates.  Cool  at  night,  and 
not  immoderately  heated  in  the  day  time,  the  land  produces 
in  the  most  luxuriant  manner  everything  desirable  for  the 
food  of  man  and  animals  that  usually  grow  in  the  most 
favored  regions  of  the  tropics. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  is,  that  this  region  will  sustain  as  large  a 
population  as  any  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  of  similar  extent. 

The  valley  of  the  Nerqua  and  the  dividing  ridge,  together 
with  the  Hingador  valley^  and  the  whole  coast  from  Hum- 
boldt bay  to  the  settlements  on  the  Jurador,  in  feet,  the  entire 
slope  of  the  divide  on  the  Pacific  side  is  peculiarly  healthy. 

The  total  number  of  men  that  will  be  necessary  to  do  the 
work  on  the  whole  line  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  that  number  will  require  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
for  twelve  years. 

The  facilities  that  exist  for  obtaining  workmen  are  very 
ample.  Careful  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the 
natives  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  who  are  said  to  be  feithftd 
and  industrious  men,  and  the  opinion  is  formed  that  at  least 
six  thousand  workmen  could  be  counted  on  as  a  constant 
supply. 

The  Jamaica  negroes  also  can  be  relied  on  in  great  num- 
bers. It  will,  however,  probably  be  necessary  to  institute  a 
regular  system  of  immigration  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

When  the  work  on  the  canal  is  once  organized,  and  suffi- 
cient workmen  are  on  the  ground,  from  five  to  six  thousand 
per  year  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
may  die  or  remove  from  the  works. 

The  supplying  of  this  great  legion  with  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  civilized  life  will  be  carried  on  similarly  to  that 
of  an  army  in  quarters  and  under  a  properly  organized  com- 
missary department. 

Supplies  can  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Atrato,  and  transhipped  by  steamboats  (when 
the  bars  are  cleared  away)  up  the  river  directly  to  where  the 
excavation  commences. 

On  the  Pacific  the  facilities  are  very  great,  for  there  being 
fine  accessible  harbors,  supplies  can  be  brought  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  work  from  Chili,  Peru,  Sandwich  Islands, 
California,  and  Oregon  ;  also  that  part  of  the  country  west 
of  the  mountains  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  cultivation, 
and  fruits  of  m^ny  kinds  grow  in  great  profusion  and  spon- 
taneously. 
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A  summary  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  and  appur- 
tenances : 

Works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato    ....  |50,800 

Subaqueous  excavations  on  the  Truando      -    -        l^SGO^OOO 
Excavations,  including  coffer  dams,  &c.,  at  the 

junction  of  Truando  and  canal  .    -    -    -    .  40,000 

Excavation  between  above  junction  and  the 
Pacific,  (excepting  the  tunnel,)  at  87^  cents 

per  yard 77,883,994 

Tunnel,  at  $2  per  cubic  yard 25,403,840 

Harbor  improvements,  depots,  hospitals,  light- 
houses, piers,  &c.   ..-------  375,000 

Cost  of  the    several   departments,   including 

supplies  for  do.,  &c., 1,962,000 

26  piunping  and  hoisting  engines  for  the  work 
in  the  great  cut 1,250,000 

108,325,634 
CoQtingencies  25  per  cent. 27,081,408 

135,407,042 
If  the  rock  is  estimated  at  |1  per  cubic  yard, 
this  would  be  extra,  with  contingent  allow-  * 

ance,  about 10,000,000 

145,407,042 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  is  more  than  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  ;  it  is,  however,  believed  to  be  ample. 

The  dredging  is  generally  done  for  one-half  what  is  here 
allowed,  and  rock  work,  in  this  character  of  material,  for 
much  less  than  the  estimate. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  connexion  with  this  estimate,  that 
this  prism  is  intended  to  pass  two  of  the  largest  class  of  sea- 
going vessels  abreast,  and  without  locks. 

That  a  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  may  be  effected 
by  changing  the  plan  there  is  no  doubt. 

Width  for  but  one  ship  at  a  time,  with  frequent  turnouts. 

Calculations  relative  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  canal : 
might  be  estimated  for,  and  by  putting  one  or  more  locks 
)n  the  Pacific  the  depth  of  cutting  through  the  rock  might 
)e  correspondingly  reduced. 

All  this,  however,  would  not  produce  a  perfect  work,  and 
therefore  is  not  estimated. 
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Table  ihowing  the  saviw  qf  tvmfrom  AVio  York  fry  the  new  rwOe^  via  the  bOmMe  of 
Pmiamat  ae  eompartd  with  the  old  routes^  via  the  Cape  (ff  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn,  to  the  places  therein  named,  estimating  the  distance  which  a  common  trad^ikg 
s^  will  sail  per  day  to  be  110  miles,  and  c^eulating  for  the  voyage  out  and  home. 


SI 


III 


ii 


^2^ 


1 

II 


is 


41 


"at 
P3 


III 

Ilii 


OalcntU 

Canton 

Shanghae  

Valparaiso  .... 

Callao 

Guyaqoil 

Panama   

San  Bias 

Mazatlan 

San  Diego..... 
San  Franciflco. 


Miles. 
17,500 
19,500 
20,000 


Days. 
318 
354 
362 


MUes. 
23,000 
21,500 
22,000 
12,900 
13,500 
14,300 
16,000 
17,800 
18,000 
18,500 
19,000 


Day*. 
418 
390 
400 
234 
244 
260 
290 
322 
326 
336 
344 


MiUs 

13,400 

10,600 

10,400 

4,800 

3,500 

2,800 

2,000 

3,800 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 


Days. 

244 

192 

188 

86 

62 

50 

36 

68 

72 

82 

90 


162 
174 


Dt^. 

174 
198 
212 
148 
182 
210 
254 
954 
254 
254 
254 


The  immense  saving  of  time  by  the  isthmus  route  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  commerce  sjice 
the  American  continent  was  first  discovered. 

Coirtez,  about  three  centuries  ago,  searched  in  vain  fir  a 
natural  passage  between  the  two  oceans,  and  many  others  fol- 
lowed the  same  course.  When  a  canal  was  first  proposed, 
English  capitalists  joined  heartily  in  the  scheme,  and  the 
shrewdest  foreign  merchants  and  bankers  have  been  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  for  its  accomplishment.  If 
this  were  considered  important  twenty  years  ago,  how  much 
more  so  now,  when  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Australian  colonies  and  other  near  ports  has  increased  from 
13,000,000  to  $75,000,000 ;  when  California  has  opened  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  her  golden  gates,  and  Japan  is 
ready  to  renew,  on  a  grander  sccde,  her  share  in  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

The  trade  between  California  and  Atlantic  ports  will  soon 
be  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  support  such  an  enterprise  ai 
we  propose.  The  total  amount  of  freight  money  paid  a 
San  Francisco  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1853,  wa 
|11, 752,084 ;  nearly  all  of  which  was  for  cargoes  that  wen^ 
ttom  northern  ports  around  Cape  Horn.  The  following  is  i 
summary  of  these  payments : 
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PaymenU  as  freigiU  money  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1853. 


Months. 


January  

February .... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September . .  • 

October 

November . . . 
December ... . 

Total 


From  eastern  and 
domestic  ports. 


From  foreign  ports. 


jJ981,773 
611,609 
927,670 
727,203 
811,728 
776,069 
1,440,341 
998,917 
894,649 
797,575 
506,311 
437,587 


9,991,432 


#204,172 
188,756 
254,079 
191,174 
139,077 
147,394 

78,668 
188,813 
105,185 
127,672 
159,267 

56,395 


1,840,652 


TotaL 


#1,185,945 

800,365 

1,181,749 

918,377 

950,805 

923,463 

1,519,009 

1,187,730 

999,834 

925,247 

665,578 

493,982 


11,752,084 


The  above  only  shows  the  freight  money  actually  collected 
at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Vessels  from  Europe,  and 
many  from  domestic  ports,  received  a  great  portion  of  their 
freight  at  the  port  of  clearance,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not 
included.  This  is  true  to  a  still  greater  extent  of  the  com- 
merce of  1854,  a  large  portion  of  the  freight  money  not  being 
collected  at  San  Francisco,  and  yet  the  total  thus  collected  in 
that  year  amounted  to  $5,311,022,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  summary : 


PaymenU  as  freight  money  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1854. 

Months. 

From  N.  York. 

Boston. 

Other   At^ 
lantic  ports. 

#17,466 
32,480 
40,364 
10,000 

9,350 
26,611 

3,801 
39,703 

3,000 
46,670 
15,623 

Foreign  ports. 

Total. 

January  ......... 

#482,458 
238,336 
160,181 
193,766 
195,433 
134,000 
137,986 
221,536 
210,716 
202,103 
146,985 
149,327 

#196,603 

321,896 

120,180 

141,200 

135,693 

109,581 

103,485 

38,861 

146,754 

65,248 

96,201 

67,317 

#149,983 

164,861 

152,347 

43,951 

50,913 

104,503 

32,441 

122,837 

75,037 

36,711 

42,628 

73,866 

#846,510 

^57,573 

473,072 

388,947 

391,389 

February 

March 

Aoril 

i^y.... ........ 

June ..•.••••.... 

374,695 

July 

277,713 

422,937 

September 

October 

435,507 
350,732 

November 

December  ••••... 

301,437 
290,510 

ToUl 

2,472,827 

1,543,019 

245,068 

1,050,108 

5,311,022 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  California  trade  is  very  lar^e, 
the  arrivals  at  San  Francisco,  in  1853,  being  1,028  vessels, 
amounting  to  558,755  tons,  and  the  clearances  1,653  vessels, 
amounting  to  640,072  tons ;  in  1854  the  arrivals  were  620 
vessels  of  406,114  tons,  and  the  clearances  1,193  vessels  of 
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615,861  tons ;  of  the  above,  a  very  large  proportion  came 
froir^  the  Atlantic  via  Cape  Horn. 

But  the  trade  of  California,  large  as  that  is  shown  to  be, 
is  not  the  chief  reliance  of  the  friends  of  the  proposed  canal. 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  Pacific 
ports  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by  those  not 
directly  engaged  in  it,  and  its  importance  has  never  been 
sufficiently  estimated.  We  have  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  some  reliable  information  upon  this 
ffubject,  which  will  be  found  full  of  interest. 

These  statements  show  that  the  total  clearances  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  Pacific  ports  and  arrivals  from  the 
same  have  increased  about  200  per  cent,  since  1849,  the  ton- 
nage showing  a  still  larger  increase,  (owing  to  the  larger 
vessels  employed,)  while  the  total  imports  and  exports  have 
doubled  during  the  same  space  of  time.  This  will  fully  ap- 
pear from  the  allowing  summary,  taken  from  official  returns: 

Canvmerce  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  Pacific  ports. 


Fiacal  years. 

Nnmber  of 

Tonnage. 

Valae  of  imports 

Teasels. 

and  exports. 

1849      -          -          -          - 

626 

244,035 

117,001,320 

1850     -        -        -        - 

1,148 

383,574 

18,402,103 

1851     -        -        -        - 

2,040 

673,619 

21,375,428 

1852     -        -        -        - 

1,693 

661,980 

27,013,110 

1853     -        -        -        - 

1,803 

787,707 

31,554,653 

1854     ...        - 

1,858 

957,599 

33,953,466 

The  above  is  totally  exclusive  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  California,  and  presents  an  increase  of 
trade  truly  astonishing.  In  order  to  show  the  materials 
from  which  the  above  is  compiled,  we  annex  the  details  for 
the  last  year  mentioned. 

Commtret  httwten  the  United  States  and  foreign  Pacific  ports  for  the  year  1854. 


Entered  from. 

Cleared  to. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Dutch  East  Indies... 
British  East  Indies.. 
Australia 

Vessels. 

20 

96 

19 

37 

107 

278 

107 

123 

6 

Tons. 

8,986 
58,043 

8,342 
24,549 
41,719 
179,722 
70,426 
4S?,264 

1,352 

Vessels. 

18 

64 

105 

20 

112 

251 

121 

155 

6 

1 

69 
39 

Tons. 

7,951 
46,397 
44,410 
17,641 
44,774 
158,510 
87,205 
50,560 

3,814 

500 

21,252 

1184,776 

636,412 

3,149,079 

74,502 

2,193,259 

685,155 

1,398,088 

952,815 

900 

#1,041,609 

5,378,321 

214,203 

Manilla 

2,965,283 

Chili  ..••••••.••••• 

3,332,167 

Peru.  .••••.•••••••• 

1,005,406 

China...  •• 

10,506,329 

Minor  Pacific  ports. . 
Do.. Indian  ocean. 

10,103 
60,730 

Sandwich  Islands... 
Northwest  coast. . . . 

;73 

29 

23,738 
6,490 

55,89i 

119,130 

a»       v,wv-. 

ToUls 

895 

465,631 

961  1491,968 

9,320,177 

24,633,279 
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Of  this  1856  vessels,  amounting  to  957,599  tons,  and  car- 
ryinff  |33,953,456  value  of  merchandize,  it  is  evident  that 
nearly  every  sail  would  pass  through  the  ship  canal  at  the 
Isthmus,  if  such  an  one  were  constructed. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this,  we  can  see  what  preference 
was  given  to  the  clippers  over  ordinary  sailing  vessels,  time 
heing  reckoned  of  so  much  value.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
it  possihle  for  a  ship,  clearing  from  New  York  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  prefer  a  voyage  of  19,000  miles,  when,  by  the  use  of 
a  ship  canal,  without  danger  or  detention,  it  could  shorten 
the  distance  to  5,000  miles  I  The  interest  upon  the  ship,  th^ 
value  of  the  cargo^  and  the  cost  of  victualling  and  sailing  the 
vessel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  incident  to  a  protracted 
voyage  around  the  southern  point  of  the  continent,  would 
determine  every  vessel  making  a  voyage  from  any  American 
port  on  the  Atlantic,  to  any  port  in  the  Pacific,  to  adopt  the 
advantages  oflfered  by  the  canal. 

The  trade  between  the  various  European  states  and  the 
Pacific  is  large,  and  much  of  it,  undoubtedly,  would  pass 
through  the  canal  if  such  a  channel  of  communication  were 
completed.  The  following  will  show  the  number  of  ships, 
the  tonnage,  and  the  imports  and  exports  between  France 
and  the  Pacific  ports  during  the  year  1852. 


British  India     -  - 

Society  Islands  -  - 

Peru   -    -    -    -  - 

Chili  .    .    .    -  - 

French  India     -  - 

Dutch  India      -  - 
Phillippine  Islands 

China  -    -    -    -  - 

Bolivia     -    .    -  - 

Total    -    .    -  - 


Vesseb. 


54 

81 

32 

1 

25 

16 

4 

3 

1 


223 


Tona. 


Imp 't8  and  Ezpts. 


18,250 

23,666 

11,051 

2,178 

7,886 

5,076 

1,252 

912 

500 


70,771 


Franca, 

45,200,000 

40,300,000 

25,200,000 

19,300,000 

13,400,000 

7,300,000 

1,700,000 

1,100,000 

100,000 


153,600,000 


Showing  a  total  of  223  vessels,  70,771  tons,  and  imports 
and  exports  amounting  to  153,600,000  francs,  or  over 
$30,000,000,  for  the  trade  of  a  single  year. 

In  turning  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  we  hardly  know 
where  to  draw  a  line  as  to  the  portion  of  her  immense  com- 
merce likely  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
route.     Her  direct  carrying  business  between  her  own  East 
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India  possessions  and  the  home  ports  is  nearly  |100,000,000 

{)er  annum,  while  to  that  is  to  he  added  the  China  and  other 
3ast  India  commerce.  Her  traffic  hetween  the  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South 
America  would  certainly  seek  the  new  channel,  and  thia, 
reckoning  the  cargoes  hoth  ways,  now  amoimts  to  upwards 
of  $30,000,000. 

The  most  important  branch  of  British  trade  certain  to  pass 
through  the  canal  is  that  connected  with  Australia;  and  here, 
lest  we  might  he  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  prq)are  to  give 
iiiG  official  figures. 

The  following  are  the  declared  values  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  the  colony  of  Victoria  for  the  years  1853  and  1854 : 

Imports. 


1853. 


1854. 


Building  materials  -    -    -    -    - 

Dry  goods      ------- 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures  -    - 
Leather  and  leather  manu&ctures 
Provisions  and  groceries  -    -    - 
Specie  --------- 

Spirits  --------- 

Sugar  and  molasses    -    -    -    - 

Tea 

Tobacco     -------- 

Wine   --------- 

Miscellaneous     ------ 

Total  imports  ----- 


£2,004,793 

2,869,542 

1,059,261 

461,994 

1,460,245 

1,163,344 

1,015,053 

486,614 

205,364 

357,396 

373,524 

4,385,502 


£2,436,071 

3,592,093 

1,354,653 

627,311 

1,701,203 

87,480 

838,704 

427,061 

292,837 

194,423 

409,075 

5,858,396 


15,842,637 


17,720,307 


The  following  will  show  from  what  countries  the  above 
were  imported: 


1853. 


1854. 


Great  Britain  -    -    -    -  - 

British  West  Indies      -  - 

British  North  America  - 

Other  British  colonies   -  - 

United  States  -    -    -    -  - 

Other  foreign  States      -  - 


£8,288,226 

14,973 

13,560 

6,036,311 

1,668,606 

820,961 


£11,050,329 

20 

60,238 

4,394,936 

994,692 

1,220,092 


15,842,637 


17,720,307 
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Ikeporta  from  Vidoria. 


1853. 


1854. 


Gold  -  -  -  - 
Wool  -  -  -  - 
Miscellaneous     - 

Total  exports 


£8,644,529 

1,651,871 

765,143 


£8,255,550 
1,618,114 
1,901,540 


11,061,543 


11,775,204 


The  following  will  show  the  countries  to  which  the  ahore " 
were  exported : 


1653. 

1854. 

To  Great  Britain 

To  British  colonies  -    -    -    -    - 

To  United  States 

To  other  foreign  States     -    -      - 

£9,875,624 

942,741 

19,646 

223,532 

£10,270,213 

1,378,107 

50,933 

75,951 

Total  exports    ----- 

11,061,543 

11,775,204 

These  statements,  showing  a  total  of  £39,495,511,  importi 
and  exports,  for  a  single  year,  would  be  almost  incredible 
were  they  not  taken  from  the  official  returns. 

We  might  go  further  and  give  in  detail  the  commerce  of 
each  of  the  South  American  States  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
whose  trade  has  wakened  into  new  life  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  the  foregoing  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 

These  are  not  estimates  of  a  commerce  like  to  be  created 
by  the  construction  of  a  canal,  but  statements  of  a  commerce 
now  in  being,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  avail  itself  at 
once  of  this  interoceanic  communication.  With  such  a  busi- 
ness before  us,  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  canal  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance.  A  very  small  tax  upon  such  an 
immense  amount  of  tonnage  would  keep  the  works  in  repair, 
and  pay  a  large  interest  upon  the  capital  expended.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  lessoned  risk  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
cost  of  insurance,  the  convenience  to  the  world  of  such  a 
speedy  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  without  breaking  bulk  or 
unbending  a  sail  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  wrecks  which  strew  the  tempestuous  coasts  around  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  two  continents,  or  repose  far  beneath 
the  surface  of  their  heaving  billows,  will  be  left  alone  with- 
out the  annual  additions  made  to  their  sad  catalogues  by 
fresh  disasters. 
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Caloulationa  relative  to  the  commercial  value  o/the  canal: 

The  freight  paid  at  San  Frdmcisco  on  goods  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  1853  alone,  being  only  a  part  of  the  trade,  as  some 
freights  were  paid  before  shipping,  was  $9,911,432.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  this  would  be  saved— 17,433,574,  or 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  on $123,892,900 

The  foreign  trade  to  San  Francisco  that  would 
be  benefitted  one-half,  saving  of  freight 
paid  at  port  in  1853,  $1,840,650  ;  saving 
on  which  would  be  $920^325,  or  the  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  on--------  16,338,760 

The  United  States  foreign  Pacific  trade  was 
carried  on  in  1854  in  961  vessels  bound  out, 
and  895  entered  home,  showing  that  the 
trade  is  equal  to  over  two-thirds  that  of 
our  domestic  California  trade,  and  would, 
therefore,  by  passing  this  canal,  save  a  sum, 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  on 99,450,570 

Thus  showing  that  the  canal  would  save  to 
the  United  States  alone  the  interest  on  the 
sum  of 238,682,220 

The  saving  that  would  be  made  to  the  Pacific 

trade  of  France  would  be  a  sum  equal  to 

the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on $90,000,000 

The  British  trade  through  this  canal,  even 

not  estimating  an  increase,  if  taken  in  the 

same  ratio  as  the  foregoing,  would  be  equal 

to  interest  on  $540,000,000,     Considering 

fecilities  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  say 

interest  on 300,000,000 

The  statement  would  then  be : 

United  Stat-es 238,682,220 

France        90,000,000 

England 300,000,000 

Other  countries 100,000,000 

728,682,220 
Cost  of  canal,  6  per  cent  on 200,000,000 

Saving  to  the  world,  6  per  cent,  on       -    -    -      528,682,220 
Or  twelve  per  cent,   profit  on  the  cost  of  the  canal  at 
$200,000,000,  and  a  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  of  the 
saving  of  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $328,682,220  annually. 
The  above  figures,  although  made  from  the  official  returnjB, 
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are  only  approxiiiiate,  as  they  do  not  include  many  items  of 
trade  that  now  exist,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
increase  of  trade  whatever. 

The  data  are  taken  from  Mr.  Stone's  commercial  state- 
ments. 

The  principal  engineers  that  have  been  employed  on  these 
surveys  are  Mr.  John  C.  Trantwine,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Porter,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  James  C.  Lane,  and  Captain  William 
Kennish,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Trantwine  surveyed  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  to  their 
sources.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Lane  examined  the  connexion 
between  these  rivers.  Captain  Kennish,  also,  as  well  as 
these  gentlemen,  examined  the  Atrato  all  the  way  to  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  its  mouths. 

Mr.  Lane  ascended  the  Truando  to  the  saltas  or  falls,  and 
suggested  the  line  by  this  route.  Captain  Kennish  made  the 
surveys  for  the  location  upon  which  the  estimates  have  been 
predicated  by  Edward  W .  Serrell  of  New  York.  It  is  due 
to  Captain  Kennish  to  say  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  engineer  to  suggest  the  connexion  of  the  oceans  by  an 
open  cut,  which  is  in  reality  two  mouths  of  a  great  river, 
one  to  empty  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  into  the  Pacific. 

Note. — Mr.  Lane,  civil  engineer,  suggested  that  it  might 
be  desirable  instead  of  forming  jettees  at  the  cafios  of  the 
Atrato,  to  make  a  cut  from  the  Coquito  to  deep  water  in  the 
harbor,  and  to  put  guard  gates,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
impediment  from  sedimentary  deposits,  the  deposits  taking 
the  natural  channel. 


LAW  AND  lAWTEBS-BT  THE  EDITOL 
No.  III. 

CHARACTER   9W   THE     LEGAL     PROFESSION — THE     CUANLELLORt     AWD    JUDGES     OP 

ENGLAND,    ETC. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  and  significant  objection  which 
is  made  to  the  legal  character,  and  it  has  brought,  in  all 
ages,  the  darkest  reproach.  Let  the  lawyers  escape  from  it 
as  best  they  may,  for  we  are  unable  to  defend  them  longer ; 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  are  too  strong  and  their  numbers  too 
formidable  for  this.  They  are  accus^  of  an  indiscriminate 
defence  of  either  side  of  a  question,  as  they  happen  to  be 
engaged,  without  any  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
This  custom  has  met  with  unmeasured  denunciation,  as  we 
shall  show  by  and  by,  from  the  mouths  of  sages  in  the  law, 
moralists,  philosophers,  divines,  whilst  it  has,  at  the  same 
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time,  been  favored  with  distinguished  apologists.  In  the 
o&et,  we  might  remark  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
of  so  pernicious  a  tendency  in  blunting  and  perverting  all 
the  powers  of  perception  and  of  reason ,  independent  of  its 
inunoral  and  irreligious  character,  as  this  promiscuous 
advocacy.  *^The  habit  of  arguing/'  says  Locke,  (Essays 
33,)  ^^on  either  side,  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the 
understanding  and  makes  it  lose  by  degrees  the  faculty  of 
discerninff  clearly  between  truth  and  falsehood."  A 
lamentable  instance  of  this  is  Airnished  in  the  learned 
ChiUingworth,  alluded  to  by  Upham,*  in  a  quotation  from 
Clarendon: 

<*Mr.  Chilliogworth  had  spent  all  his  yoan^T  days  in  disputations,  and  had 
arrived  at  so  fp-eat  a  mastery,  that  he  was  inferior  to  no  roan  in  these  skirmishes ; 
bnt  he  had,  with  his  netable  perfection  in  this  exercise,  contracted  such  an 
irresolution  and  habit  of  doubtingr,  that,  by  degrees,  he  grew  confident  of 
nothing." 

But  when  this  debasing  prostitution  of  mind  is  brought 
into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  there  hired  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  when  the  vilest  cause  in  the  world  can  engage 
a  monopoly  of  it,  well  indeed  may  every  friend  of  law 
and  order  tremble  for  the  institutions  and  salvation  of  his 
country. 

We  are  aware  that  some  will  meet  us  at  this  point  with  a 
stout  denial  of  the  evil  influences,  by  telling  us  that  the 
opposite  sides  are  in  equilibrio ;  that  the  forces  neutralize 
each  other;  that  talent,  address,  ingenuity — everything 
which  can  conduce  to  success — are  in  the  hands  of  either 
party;  so  that,  in  the  end,  nothing  can  be  lost  by  their 
employment.  Now,  let  us  ask,  in  calm  deliberation,  is  not 
this  converting  the  forum  where  justice  and  virtue  ought  to 
sit  enthroned  into  an  arena  for  angry  contest,  art,  subter- 
ftige,  and  chicanery?  Is  it  not  to  leave  the  victory,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  administration  of  law  itself,  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  has  had  the  address  to  bring  to  his  aid  the 
greater  amount  of  sophistry  and  craft,  and  can  wield  his 
deceptions  with  the  greater  impudence  and  the  more  bare- 
faced and  unblushing  eflrontery?  Is  it  to  this,  then,  that 
we  have  reduced  the  boasted  perfection  of  our  judicial  forum? 
0  dii  immortalesl  ubinam  gentium  sumus?  in  qua  urbe 
vivimus?  quom  rempublicam  habemus?  What!  say  the 
defenders  of  this  indiscriminate  advocacy,  is  it  not  in  the 
face  of  our  free  and  happy  institutions  that  a  man  should  be 
prohibited  from  pleading  his  own  case,  and  saying  anything 
m  his  defence  that  best  pleases?    And  has  he  not  a  right  to 

•  MenUl  PhU.,  U^m,  " 
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say  by  another  what  he  might  say  himself?  Can  there  be 
anything  of  moral  perversion  in  the  lawyer  who  becomes  the 
mere  conduit  pipe  through  which  the  court  receives  what  his 
client  has  to  allege?  Is  not  the  lawyer  a  mere  part  of  the 
machinery  of  justice,  without  power  to  decline  the  functions 
of  that  part,  viz.:  the  making  known  to  the  court  what  it 
would  not  be  expedient  for  it  to  hear  from  the  client,  even  if 
that  client  had  the  capacity,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed? 
Would  there  not,  in  too  many  cases,  be  a  palpable  defect  of 
justice,  if  the  plain  and  manifest  right  of  the  cause  must 
appear,  before  counsel  will  undertake,  for  is  it  not  often  the 
case  that  in  the  course  of  the  hearing,  even  after  the  trial  is 
at  an  end — nay,  after  execution  is  awarded — something 
turns  up  which  gives  an  entirely  new  phasis  to  the  question 
and  chases  away  all  the  clouds,  doubts,  and  darkness,  which 
overshadowed  the  minds  of  those  who  had  prejudged  it? 
Did  not  the  pure  and  pious  Hale  see  fit  to  change  the  course 
which  had  characterized  his  earlier  efforts  at  the  bar,  on 
discovering  how  often  his  first  prejudices  were  dissipated  by 
a  nearer  view  of  the  case?*  If  lawyers^  distinguished  for 
integrity  and  spirit,  were  accustomed  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation, would  it  not  throw  an  extensive  amount  of  business 
into  the  hands  of  the  dissolute,  of  which  the  profession  shall 
never  be  in  want?  At  the  worst,  is  not  truth  and  justice 
sifted  out  in  the  course  of  the  various  and  conflicting  allega- 
tions and  pleadings,  whatever  may  be  intended  by  the 
parties,  and  could  they  be  so  well  sifted  out  under  any  other 
system  of  practice?  All  of  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions  may  be  propounded,  wherein  plausibility  disguises 
sophistry  ana  wins  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  incautious  or 
interested  reasoners.  The  answers  could  easily  be  made  in 
detail,  and  the  reader,  if  his  understanding  be  trained  up  to 
right  principles,  will  make  them  for  us.  All  attempts  to 
mystify  so  evident  a  matter  must  prove  abortive.  A  plain, 
honest  mind  could  never  hesitate  a  moment  its  decision  in 
fevor  of  that  minority  who  hold  that  in  no  case,  and  under 
no  circumstances  whatsoever,  can  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  advocate  other  than  right  and  justice.  Such  an 
advocacy  has  on  its  side  all  the  sanctions  of  morality  and 
religion;  it  is  a  pure,  a  noblie,  and  an  elevated  one;  it 
upholds  the  character  of  the  profession ;  attaches  it  to  the 
State ;  enlists,  in  defence  of  society,  its  warmest  sympathies ; 
calls  into  exercise  all  the  highest  faculties  of  its  professors; 

^Alas!   that  the  incorruptible  Sir  M&tthew  should  be  introduced  in  support  of 
a  practice  which  his  whole  life  condemns. 
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aflsimilates  them  to  the  great  Hale,  the  beloved  Hamilton,* 
the  pure  Grimkcf 

But,  that  we  may  not  appear  unsupported  in  our  opinions, 
we  shall  introduce  into  this  place  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  either  side.  We 
are  indebted  for  many  of  them  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  if  much 
space  be  occupied  by  their  introduction,  let  the  reader 
remember  that  they  belong  to  great  authorities,  and  have 
the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us.  We 
make  no  other  apology. 

The  name  of  one,  deservedly  high  in  the  Christian  church, 
though  frequently  the  advocate  of  error,  presents  itself  first: 

I.  Dr.  Paley.  There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  as  a  prisoner  pleading 
not  ^ilt^,  a  servant  denying  his  master,  and  an  advocate  assertingr  the  justice, 
or  his  belief  of  the  justice,  of  his  client's  cause. 

II.  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  do  not  know  it  (the  cause)  to  be  bad  till  the  jodfe 
determines  it.  An  argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself  may  convince  the 
judge  to  whom  you  urge  it,  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why  then,  sir,  yon  are 
wrong  and  he  is  right.  Everybody  knows  you  are  paid  for  alfecting  warmth  for 
your  client. 

III.  Mr.  Montague.  None  but  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  can  think  Bacon 
oensurable  for  anything  that  he  did  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  as  no  advocate  can 
justifiablv  use  miv  discretion  as  to  the  party  for  whom  he  appears. 

IV.  Bishop  Warburton.  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  natural  riffht  of  eveir 
member  of  society,  whether  accusing  or  accused,  to  speak  freely  (or  himself; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done  in  person,  to  have  a  proxy  provided  or  allowed  by  the 
State,  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  or  may  net  do  for  himself.  I  apprenend 
that  every  advocate  is  surh  a  proxy. 

y.  Basil  Montague.  He  (the  barrister)  exerts  his  power  to  strengthen  his 
own  case  and  weaken  his  opponent's ;  because  he  knows  that,  taking  lUl  thiacs 
into  consideration,  justice  is  best  promoted  by  collision  of  intellect,  and  that  the 
whole  truth  will  be  eviscerated  by  the  opposite  counsel,  or  that  the  intelligence 
which  presides  will  not  permit  truth  to  be  misrepresented  by  any  partial 
examination. 

VJ.  Lord  Erskine.  From  the  moment  that  any  advocate  can  be  permitted  to 
say  that  he  will  or  will  not  stand  between  the  crown  and  a  subject,  arraigned  in 
the  court  where  he  daily  sits  to  practice— from  that  moment  the  liberties  of 
England  are  at  an  end.  If  the  advocate  refuses  to  defend  from  what  he  may 
think  of  the  charge  or  of  the  defence,  he  assumes  the  character  of  the  judge ; 
nay,  he  assumes  it Iwfore  the  hour  of  judjjrment,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  rank  or 
reputation,  puts  the  heavy  influence  of  perhaps  a  mistaken  opinion  into  the 
scale  a^inst  the  accused,  in  whose  favor  the  benevolent  principles  of  English 
law  makes  all  presumptions,  and  which  commands  the  very  judge  to  be  his 
client. 

VII.  Benjamin  D 'Israeli.  I  confess  I  have  imbibed  an  opinion  that  it  is  the 
duty  a  counsel  owes  his  client  to  adjust  him  by  all  possible  means,  just  or  unjust, 
and  even  to  commit  a  crime,  for  his  assistance  or  extrication. 

VIII.  Lord  Brougham.  An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  of  his  connexum 
with  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that  office,  but  one  person  in  the 
world — ^that  client,  and  no  other.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient  means, 
to  protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and  cost  to  others,  and,  among  others,  t» 
himself,  is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his  duties ;  and  he  must  not 
regard  the  alarm,  the  suflering,  the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he  may 

*  On  being  asked  by  a  young  lawyer  the  best  road  to  eminence  at  the  bar, 
Hamilton  replied,  **  Be  ever  found  upon  the  right  side." 

t  The  name  of  Orimke  must  ever  be  venerated,  associated  as  it  is  with  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  human  nature.    We  know  his  faults  and  forget  them. 
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hnng  upon  others ;  nay,  separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an 
advocate,  he  must  ^  on,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  ii  his  fate  should  unhap- 
pily be  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion,  for  his  client. 

These,  tlien,  are  the  authorities  upon  which  the  aflGirma- 
tive  of  the  question  rely,  and  strongly  insist,  with  much  of 
that  confidence  which  results  from  the  association  of  great 
names;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ** Great  names  can 
only  give  splendor  to  error,  without  being  able  to  transform 
it  into  truth."  However,  the  negative,  in  demanding  to  be 
heard,  brings  with  it  an  array  of  names,  not  wanting  m  any 
of  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  as  will  directly  be  seen — 
divines,  moralists,  casuists,  lawyers,  legislators.  Audi  alte- 
ram partem. 

I.  Bishop  Sanderson.  Let  it  be  a  ruled  case  to  thee,  in  all  thy  pleadings,  not 
to  speafa^  in  any  cause  to  wrest  judgment. 

II.  Hooker.  If  they  who  employ  their  labor,  and  travel  about  the  public 
administration  of  justice,  follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  not  being  persuaded  in  heart 
that  justice  is  €rod's  own  verdict,  and  themselves  his  agents  in  this  business, 
formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to  smother  right ;  and  that  which  was  neces- 
sarily obtained  for  the  common  good  is  made  the  cause  of  common  misery. 

lit.  Baxter.  It  is  a  dear-bought  fee  which  is  got  by  such  a  wilful,  aggravated 
sin  as  the  deliberate  pleading  for  iniquity  or  opposing  of  the  truth. 

IV.  Fuller.  He  (the  advocate)  joys  not  to  be  retained  in  such  a  suit,  where 
all  the  right  in  question  is  but  a  drop,  blown  up  with  malice  to  be  a  bubble. 

y.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Now,  the  advocate  clearly  counsels  and  assists  him 
whose  cause  he  undertakes,  and  if  he  knowingly  undertakes  an  unjust  cause,  is 
without  doubt  guilty  of  heinous  sin,  and  is  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the  party 
who,  by  his  assistance,  has  been  unjustly  injured. 

VI.  GrotiuR.  Qui  sancta  sumis  arma  civilis  togss  cui  se  reorum  capita, 
fortune,  decus  intenda  credunt,  nomini  prssta  fidem  juris  sacerdos:  ipse  die 
causam  tibi  litemque  durus  arbiter  prsjudica  voto  clientum  jura  metiri  time,  nee 
quod  colorem  patitur,  id  justum  puta.    Peccet  necesse  est  sspe,  qui  nunquam 


negat. 

VII.  St.  liermains.    He  may^i^ 
law  of  reason ;  that  a  man  should  do  as  he  would  T>e  done  by  is  grounded  upon-' 


St.  Germains.    He  may  ^ive  no  counsel  against  the  law  of  God  or  the- 


both  these  laws. 

VIII.  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  It  is  as  great  dishonor  as  a  man  is  capable  of,  that 
for  a  little  money  he  is  to  be  hired  to  say  or  do  otherwise  than  as  he  thinks. 

IX.  Sir  John  Davies.  Good  lawyers  have  not  with  us  that  liberty  which  good 
physicians  have,  for  a  good  physician  may  lawfully  undertake  the  cure  of  a 
foul  and  desperate  disease,  but  a  good  lawyer  cannot  honestly  undertake  the 
defonce  of  a  foul  and  desperate  cause. 

X.  Domat.  All  the  duties  of  advocates  mav  be  reduced  to  two  maxims :  one, 
never  to  defend  a  cause  that  is  unjust ;  and  t^e  other,  not  to  defend  just  causes 
but  by  the  ways  of  justice  and  truth. 

XI.  Lord  Langdale.  The  zeal  and  the  arguments  of  every  counsel,  knowing 
what  is  due  to  himself  and  his  honorable  profession,  are  qualified  by  considera- 
tions affecting  the  general  interests  of  justice. 

But  why  go  on  multiplying  the  authorities,  which  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  when  we  might  well  conclude  that 
none  at  all  are  necessary.  Is  not  the  rule  we  advocate  sus- 
tained by  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  as  well  as  the 
civil  institutions  of  many  centuries?  The  Roman  advocate 
was  sworn  never  to  defend  a  cause  known  to  be  unjust.  A 
similar  oath  was  administered  to  the  Scotch ;  and  in  Holland 
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the  advocate  is  so  sworn  even  at  the  present  day.     The 
earlier  English  statutes  were  to  the  same  point. 

The  catalogue  of  eminent  lawyers  affords  frequent  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  position  in  society,  however  low  and 
humble,  can  throw  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  those  who  aspire 
to  be  great.  Some  of  the  brightest  characters  that  have  ever 
adorned  the  profession  set  out  in  life  under  circumstances  the 
most  discouraging,  and  worked  their  way  upwards,  at  last, 
to  the  highest  elevations,  by  the  most  untiring  assiduities 
and  labor.  In  the  law  there  is  no  mushroom  growth:  the 
lawyer  ^Ms  made,"  whatever  be  said  of  the  poet,  and  the 
elaboration  is  one  of  highest  effort.  In  his  earlier  prospects, 
everything  is  frequently  dark  and  cheerless,  and  the  most 
inglorious  obscurity  seems,  for  a  long  time,  to  threaten  the 
talent  and  learning  which  need  only  an  occasion  for  bHlliant 
display.  Frequently  has  it  been  the  result  of  mere  accident 
that  the  lawyer  is  brought  into  notice,  and  then  the  clouds 
begin  gradually  to  be  dissipated.  Perhaps,  it  may  be,  the 
very  difficulties  with  which,  at  first,  he  has  had  to  contend, 
and  the  conflicts  in  his  own  bosom  occasioned  by  them,  have 
called  into  exercise  and  developed  the  loftiest  energies  of 
soul,  and  fitted,  when  the  time  should  come,  for  the  noblest 
achievements  in  the  profession.  Adversity,  after  all,  is  the 
school  in  which  to  educate  men  for  greatness:  it  sharpens 
all  their  powers,  it  developes  all  their  resources,  it  makes 
them  great  in  their  very  struggles  to  exist.  Who,  that  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  biography,  needs  yet  to  be  informed  of 
this?  '^Pray,  my  lord,  what  do  you  think  my  son  had 
better  do  to  succeed  in  the  law?'*  ''Let  him  spend  all  his 
money,  marry  a  rich  wife,  spend  all  hers,  and  when  he  has 
not  got  a  shilling  in  the  world,  let  him  attack  the  law." 
Such  was  Lord  Kenyon's  advice.  Erskine  used  to  say,  that 
''when  he  was  about  giving  up  in  despair  at  the  bar,  he  felt 
his  little  children  in  imagination  tugging  at  the  skirts  of  his 
gown."  And  our  own  Patrick  Henry  doubtless  discovered 
the  potency  of  a  combination  of  wife,  children,  and  grim 
poverty.  It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  a  few 
great  ones  who  passed  at  first  many  a  dreary  year  at  the 
bar,  without  being  harrassed  with  any  of  those  unseasonable 
interruptions  of  which  Horace  makes  his  advocate  complain : 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.* 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr.  Bearcroft,  who  became  chief 
ustice  of  Ches  ter,  almost  starved  during  the  first  years  of 
heir  profeasiona  1  career.     Lord  Kenyon,  entitled  Holyrod, 

•  Sat.  I.,  9,  10.  In  Araros. 
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(who  afterwards  became  justice  of  the  king's  bench,)  a  rising 
young  man,  in  his  forty-seventh  year!  Chief  Justice 
Saunders  was  a  beggar  boy,  if  not  a  parish  foundling.  Sir 
Francis  Pemberton  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt,  and  there 
studied  law.  Sir  Henry  Martin,  admiralty  judge,  used 
jocularly  to  say,  that  had  his  father  left  him  fourscore 
instead  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  he  would  never  have 
plied  his  book  for  a  livelihood.  Lord  Mansfield  was,  at  first, 
in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  owed  his  introduction  into 
business  to  the  accident  of  his  senior  counsel  having  a  fit  in 
court,  which  threw  the  whole  management  of  the  case  upon 
his  shoulders;  business  then  poured  in,  so  that  he  never 
knew,  as  he  said,  the  difference  between  an  income  of  almost 
nothing  and  one  of  many  thousand  pounds.  Somers,  Cow- 
per,  Talbird,  Yorke,  and  Camden,  overcame  a  thousand 
obstacles — 

"  Sped  their  bright  way  to  glory's  chair, 
And  worthily  filled  it. '^' 

Lord  Kenyon  for  a  long  time  struggled  with  many  an 
adverse  fortune.  The  companions  with  whom  he  associated 
himself  at  this  period  were  Dunning  and  Home  Tooke.  In 
vacation  they  dined  together.  ^'As  to  Dunning  and  my- 
self,'' Tooke  used  afterwards  to  say,  *^we  were  generous,  for 
we  gave  the  girl  who  waited  a  penny  apiece,  but  Kenyon 
rewarded  her  with  a  half-penny  or  a  promise.'' 

Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who,  although  great  in  many 
respects,  was  withal  no  amiable  character,  was  accustomed 
in  after  life  to  boast  of  his  humble  original.  ''In  the 
county  of  Suffolk  there  were  two  families  of  the  same  name ; 
from  the  one  sprung  Thurlow  the  statesman,  from  the  other 
Thurlow  the  carrier;  I  am  descended  from  the  last."  When 
reproached  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  with  this  plebeian 
extraction,  his  retort  involved  the  duke  and  his  friends  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  is  at  this  day  universally 
admired:  ''I  can  say,  and  will  say,  that,  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, as  speaker  of  this  right  honorable  house,  as  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  as  guardian,  of  his  majesty's  conscience,  as 
lord  nigh  chancellor  of  England,  nay,  even  in  that  character 
alone  in  which  the  noble  duke  would  think  it  an  affront  to 
be  considered,  as  a  man,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable, 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  this  time  as  much  respected,  as 
the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  upon." 

The  accidental  visit  of  an  old  nobleman  to  his  native 
village,  and  disposition  to  be  entertained  with  a  few  hours 
social  intercourse,  first  introduced  Dunning  to  the  law.  For 
the  first  three  years  his  fees  did  not  reach  in  all  100  guineas; 
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the  fonrth  brought  him  £1,000;  and  the  average  afterwards 
was  from  8  to  £10,000.  He  left  a  fortune  at  his  death  of 
£150,000. 

Mr.  Scott  (Lord  Eldon,  eloped  at  an  early  age  with  a 
young  lady,  and  not  a  little  straitened  himself  in  a  pecu- 
niary way.  The  produce  of  his  first  two  years'  practice  was 
by  no  means  encouraging — a  single  half  guinea,  which  he 
generously  presented  to  his  wife  for  pocket  money. 

The  list  could  be  extended  to  considerable  length  were 
we  to  introduce  the  many  remarkable  instances  of  the  same 
kind  to  be  found  in  our  country. 

The  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  English  bench  has  fur- 
nished a  perpetual  theme  for  admiration  and  highest  eulogy, 
and  certain  it  is  that  no  class  of  men  in  the  world  have  ever 
exhibited  more  purity,  integrity,  and  learning — more  uni- 
form devotion  to  truth  and  justice — more  passionate  devotion 
to  country — ^more  of  the  highest  and  noblest  attributes  of 
human  nature — ^than  the  English  judges.  Seldom  have 
there  existed,  for  several  hundred  years,  any  exceptions  to 
this  bright  and  glorious  pre-eminence,  and  the  heritage 
which  has  been  left  by  these  elevated  characters  must 
forever  be  prized  by  their  countrymen.  Well  may  every 
lawyer  look  up  with  veneration  to  these  shining  examples  of 
imsullied  glory  and  distinction,  emulate  their  virtues,  catch 
from  them  an  inspiration  of  soul  which  incites  to  noble  and 
generous  effort — an  enthusiasm  which  soars  upward  to  the 
sky. 

If  we  consider  the  chancellors,  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  almost  to  the  present  day,  what  confirmation  have  we  of 
these  views — how  few  the  exceptions  I  Can  any  one  conceive 
the  time  unprofitably  employed  which  traces  out  their 
history? 

Sir  Thomas  More — ^the  friend  of  Erasmus — vir  doctrina  et 

Srobitate  spectabilis  I     Who  does  not  admire  the  memory  of 
[ore !     An  epigram  of  the  times  has  celebrated  the  capacity 
and  dispatch  which  characterized  his  administration : 

**  When  More  some  years  had  chancellor  been, 

No  more  suits  did  remain ; 
The  same  shall  never  wiore  be  seen 

Till  More  come  back  again." 

EUesmere — ^the  great  name  which  was  brought  into  con- 
flict with  Coke's,  during  much  of  that  long  and  bitter  con- 
flict which  was  carried  on  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
chancery. 

Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  whose  legal  abilities,  how- 
ever great  they  may  have  been,  were  so  mr  eclipsed  by  his 
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extraordinary  genius  and  wonderfiil  achievements  in  litenir 
ture  and  science,  that  he  is  considered  the  father  of  every- 
thing noble  in  philosophy.  The  lawyer  yields  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  but  the  lawyer  existed  and  had  been  great,  were  it 
not  for  the  contrast.  It  is  a  grand  mistake  which  detracts 
from  the  legal  knowledge  of  Bacon,  and  one  that  men  are 
prone  to  make,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day.*  Queen 
Elizabeth  fell  into  it  when  she  remarked  that  ^' Bacon  had  a 
great  wit  and  much  learning,  but  that  in  the  law  he  could 
show  to  the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge,  and  was  not  deep." 
Even  upon  this  sun  may  there  be  found  spots  dark  enough — 
too  dark  to  give  us  any  pleasure  in  contemplating  them. 

John  Williams.  Before  the  time  of  More  the  chancery 
had  been  occupied  by  ecclesiastics.  On  the  malversation  of 
Bacon  the  original  order  was  restored,  and  the  great  seal 
entrusted  to  Williams,  who,  though  little  informed  in  legal 
matters,  made  in  the  result  no  indifferent  chancellor;  his 
diligence  and  application  were  untiring,  and  his  integrity 
and  honor  beyond  all  suspicion.  The  following  anecdote 
happily  illustrates  the  latter.  On  one  occasion,  being  told  that 
a  certain  individual,  who  had  a  suit  in  chancery,  was  famous 
for  building  churches,  the  lord  keeper  remarked,  "And  the 
same  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for  building  of  churches." 
The  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  observation,  sent  him  forth- 
with a  present  from  his  orchard  and  poultry  yard.  "Nay, 
carry  them  back,  George,"  said  the  keeper,  "and  tell  your 
friend  he  shall  not  fare  the  better  for  sending  of  presents." 

Lord  Coventry,  of  whom  little  is  recorded. 

Lord  Commissioner  Whitlock.  His  character  was  too 
much  tinged  by  the  stormy  politics  of  the  times,  and  his 
own  officious  participation  in  them,  to  entitle  him  to  many 
high  laudits. 

Clarendon.  A  name  justly  celebrated,  and  the  author  of 
the  immortal  "History  of  the  Kebellion." 

Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  Duke  of  Wharton  draws  his 
portrait  with  a  bold  hand,  and  succeeding  ages  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  justness  of  its  delineations.  "I  would  seat 
him  on  his  throne,  with  a  ray  of  glory  about  his  head,  his 
ermine  without  spot  or  blemish,  his  balance  in  his  right 
hand,  mercy  on  his  left,  splendor  and  brightness  at  his  feet, 
and  his  tongue  dispensing  truth,  goodness,  virtue,  and 
justice   to   mankind."      He   is   represented  by  Blackstone, 

*  The  late  lamented  LegarS  saffered  in  this  respect.  Men  conld  not  beliere 
that  he  who  had  exhaust^  so  many  fields  of  learning,  and  attained  to  such 
elegant  scholarship,  was  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  jurist ;  but  the  egreffioos 
miAake  was  corrected  in  that  eloquent  tribute  which  emanated  from  the  walls  of 
Harvard  College. 
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Story,  and  others,  as  the  father  of  the  present  system  of 
chancery. 

Francis,  Lord  Guilford.  As  a  jurist  we  do  not  hear  him 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  very  higli  admiration.  His  life  is 
written  to  our  hands  by  that  original  and  eccentric  brother 
of  his,  Roger  North;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  says  of  the  production, 
that  ''there  does  not  exist  in  the  English  literature  a  more 
singular  and  characteristic  piece  of  biography.  The  stores 
of  anecdote,  the  indescribable  naivete  of  the  style,  confer  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character  upon  the  book." 

George,  Lord  Jefferies.  Happy,  could  such  a  name  bo 
blotted  out  forever  from  the  memory  of  men !  But  there  it 
stands,  and  there  it  will  remain,  in  all  its  blackness  and 
deformity.  Truth  compels  its  insertion  here;  and,  if  it 
aflFord  no  pleasure,  nor  call  up  one  agreeable  emotion,  some- 
thing of  instruction  may  at  least  be  derived.  To  the  glory 
of  the  bar  be  it  spoken  that  Jeffries  was  never  educated  a 
lawyer — his  iniquity  and  craft  worked  him  into  notice,  and 
we  find  him  sold,  at  an  early  period,  to  a  tyrannical  prince, 
the  fit  instrument  of  his  every  enormity.  James  himself,  in 
his  better  moments,  could  not  but  start  back  with  horror  as 
his  favorite  so  far  outstripped  him  in  the  career  of  guilt.  In 
the  State  trials  for  treason,  when  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  all  the  black  malignity  of  his  nature  was  displayed, 
his  levity,  his  haste,  his  disregard  of  all  law  and  reason,  his 
perversion  of  evidence,  his  zeal  to  condemn  at  all  events, 
even  unheard,  his  wicked  delight  in  swelling  the  trophies  of 
the  ''Western  Campaign,''  as  he  entitled  his  circuit  after 
the  insurrection  of  Monmouth;  these  are  the  melancholy 
evidences  afforded  us  of  what  the  worst  passions  of  human 
nature  are  capable  when  roused  into  action.  Burke  sayB 
that  "his  crimes  have  caused  his  memory  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  succeeding  ages."  Burnet  that  "he  was 
scandalously  vicious,  and  was  drunk  every  day,  besides  a 
drunkenness  of  fury  in  his  temper  that  looked  like  enthu- 
siasm." We  must  refer  to  the  State  Trials  to  know  the  rest, 
particularly  Lord  Russel's,  Mrs.  Lisles,  the  venerable 
Baxter,  and  Algernon  Sidney.  He  addressed  Baxter  from 
his  judicial  seat,  "Richard^  thou  art  an  old  fellow  and  old 
knave^  and  thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  crush  you."  This 
career  of  guilt  was  not  destined  to  impunity.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  everywhere  were  heard 
the  cries  of  vengeance !  justice !  justice  I  and  the  miserable 
wretch,  in  his  vain  endeavor  to  escape,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  died  of  the  wounds  received 
at  the  hands  of  an  incensed  populace. 
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Lord  Somers.  The  delineation  of  his  character,  hy  Horace 
Walpole,  is  strikingly  grand  and  elevated.  "He  was  one  of 
those  divine  men  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain 
unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
folly."     To  which  Garth  accedes, 

"  Somors  doth  sickeningf  equity  restore, 

And  helpless  orphans  now  need  weep  no  more. 

Hardwicke.  For  twenty  years  this  light  of  jurisprudence 
shed  its  hroad  beams  upon  the  courts.  Judge  Story  cele- 
brates his  administration:  "This  great  judge  presided  in 
the  court  of  chancery  during  the  period  of  twenty  years; 
and  his  numerous  decisions  evince  the  most  thorough  learn- 
ing, the  most  exquisite  skill,  and  the  most  elegant  juridical 
analysis.  There  reigns  throughout  all  of  them  a  spirit  of 
conscientious  and  discriminating  equity,  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened judgment,  as  rare  as  it  is  persuasive,  and  a  power 
of  illustration  from  analogous  topics  of  the  law  as  copious 
as  it  is  exact  and  edifying.  Few  judges  have  left  behind 
them  a  reputation  more  bright  and  enduring ;  few  have  had 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  conferring  lasting  benefits 
upon  the  jurisprudence  of  their  country;  and  still  fewer 
have  improved  it  by  so  large,  so  various,  and  important  con- 
tributions." If  he  had  a  conspicuous  fault,  it  was  avarice, 
of  which  many  ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related.* 

Northington,  so  famed  for  eccentricity.  Camden,  the 
noble  advocate  of  liberty,  the  incorruptible,  hardy,  and 
zealous  opponent  of  "general  warrants,"  the  friend  of 
America.  Bathurst,  the  jolly  old  lord,  and  honest  Lough- 
borough, bring  us  down  to  the  times  of— 

Lord  Erskine.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
that  England  ever  produced.  A  great  wit,  a  profound  law- 
yer, an  eloquent  man,  a  statesman,  there  was  no  sphere  in 
which  he  did  not  shine  with  surprising  lustre.  Called  to 
preside  over  the  chancery,  from  a  practice  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  courts  of  common  law,  his  great  genius  was 
not  wanting  to  itself.  The  following  tribute  from  an  emi- 
nent contemporary  will  evidence  this:  "His  character  exalts 
the  character  of  the  English  barrister  beyond  what  it  had 
in  former  times  attained,  and  holds  out  an  illustrious 
instance  of  patriotism  and  independence,  united  with  the 
highest  legal  eminence,  and  crowned,  in  the  worst  times, 
with  the  most  ample  success."  His  speeches  are  exemplars 
of  excellence,  and  merit  at  all  hands  the  most  careful  study. 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  perhaps  exhibited  higher  evidences  of  his 

*  For  sketches  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord 
Ro«]jn,  Sir  William  Grant,  &c.,  consult  Mr.  Charles  BuUer's  Reminiscences. 
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own  skill  in  drawing  this  character  than  in  drawing  any 
other  in  his  volumes. 

Eldon.  He  presided  in  chancery  until  182'?.  His  con- 
spicuous defect  was  tardiness  and  delay,  which,  however, 
grew  out  of  an  over  anxiety  to  be  just ;  business,  to  a  vast 
amount,  in  consequence,  accumulated  upon  his  hands,  much 
of  which  was  of  twenty  years  standing ;  he  would  never  be 
content  with  what  the  advocates  told  hijn,  ^ut  must  needs 
give  the  most  untiring  study  to  all  the  particulars  of  every 
case  before  him.  On  being  reproached  with  this,  ^'Hadl 
given  judgment,'*  said  he,  '^on  such  statements  and  infor- 
mation only  as  I  have  received  from  counsel  on  both  sides,  I 
should  have  disposed  of  numerous  estates  to  persons  who 
have  no  more  title  to  them  than  I  have,  and  I  feel  a  comfort 
in  that  thought,  a  comfort  which  all  the  observations  on  my 
conduct  can  never  rob  me  of." 

Let  us  now  pass  over  to  the  law  courts,  and  hurriedly 
call  to  memory  some  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
distinguished.  We  begin  where  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
terminates: 

Sir  Edward  Coke.  With  this  great  man,  who  stands  so 
pre-eminent  among  common  lawyers,  every  one  must  be 
familiar.  Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  his  private 
character,  and  certain  there  are  many,  he  was  yet  one  of  the 
most  able,  high-spirited,  and  independent  judges  that  ever 
occupied  the  bench.  The  author  of  the  Institutes,  the 
Reports  and  Commentary  upon  Lyttleton,  his  memory  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  venerated,  whilst  his  sturdy  opposition 
to  all  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  crown — ^proclama- 
tions, prohibitions,  &c. — his  bold  and  unflinching  advocacy 
of  liberty,  at  all  hazards,  and  his  devotion  to  nee  trade, 
must  endear  him  to  every  true  patriot.  Unfortunately,  when 
we  turn  from  him  as  a  judge,  we  no  longer  contemplate  the 
same  elevated  character.  When  counsel  for  the  crown,  he 
was  violent,  overbearing,  and  even  tyrannical,  as  was  evi- 
denced on  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  much  of  that 
nobleness  which  had  characterized  him  on  the  bench  seemed 
to  depart,  with  all  fortitude,  when  his  independence  lost  him 
his  seat.  As  a  writer,  his  style  is  characterized  by  quaint- 
ness,  pedantry,  and  conceit;  he  could  even  pride  himself 
that  in  his  Institutes  were  to  be  found  three  hundred  quo- 
tations from  Virgil.  His  derivations  of  law  terms  are  some- 
times so  '^far-fetched"  as  to  provoke  a  smile,  and  there  is  so 
little  skill  in  the  distributions  of  the  parts  of  his  subject, 
such  endless  division  and  sub-division,  so  much  subtility  and 
refinement,  such  an  exuberance  of  Latin  and  Greek,  brought 
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in,  as  it  were,  by  main  force,  and  withal  so  much  ability  and 
learning  displayed,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the 
performance,  whether  to  laugh  or  applaud.  Of  his  contem- 
porary, Bacon,  he  was  no  Sriend  or  admirer,  and  the  lord 
chancellor's  ^'expostulation,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
hold  up  Sir  Edward's  various  faults,  "as  in  a  glass,"  for  his 
inspection^  will  be  remembered.  It  seems  that  Bacon  once 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Novum  Chyanum,  entitled 
Instauratio  Magna,  and  bearing  as  a  device  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  upon  which  Coke  wrote: 

£dw.  C.  ex  dono  auctoris. 

Auctori  conBilium. 

Instaurare  paras  yetenim  documenta  sophoruni) 

Initaura  leges  justiliatnque  prius. 

And  over  the  device : 

'*  It  deserveth  not  to  be  read  in  schools. 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  fools.'* 

Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Never  has  the  language  of  unmingled 
eulogium  been  more  justly  bestowed  than  upon  this  emi- 
nently great  and  good  man.  The  purity  of  his  private  life, 
his  piety,  his  love  of  justice,  his  accurate  aquaintance  with 
law,  are  displayed  in  every  page  of  his  biography.  The 
friendship  and  confidence  of  Richard  Baxter,  wluch  he  en- 
joyed for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  theological  works  com- 
posed and  published  by  him,  the  plan  of  life  which  he  laid 
out  at  an  early  period  and  adhered  to,  all  confess  the  depth 
and  fervor  of  his  piety.  We  learn  the  character  of  his  jus- 
tice from  the  various  anecdotes  related  of  him,  among  others 
the  anecdote  of  his  paying,  in  court,  for  a  present  of  venison, 
sent  by  a  party  interested,  and  returning  a  donation  of  sugar 
loaves.  A  disposition  to  side  with  the  poor  against  the  rich 
and  powerful  was  his  fault,  and  it  once  completely  entrapped 
him.  A  courtier,  having  a  cause  to  be  tried,  procured  a 
person  to  go  to  the  chief  justice,  as  from  the  king,  and  speak 
in  favor  of  his  adversary.  He  gained  his  point,  "for  Sir 
Matthew  could  never  think  very  well  of  any  one  that  came 
so  unduly  recommended."  The  part  which  he  took  in  the 
trial  of  witches  has  afforded  grounds  of  exception  to  his 
character — ^but  then  the  fashion  of  the  times  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  "Pleas  of  the  Crown"  are 
the  great  monument  of  his  learning  and  ability. 

Lord  Thurlow.  Although  possessed  of  giant  abilities, 
there  is  little  in  his  character  worthy  of  admiration.  His 
meanness,  vulgarity,  and  duplicity,  have  been  severely  han- 
dled. He  rose  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  kingdom.  As  lord  chancellor  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  him  in  another  place. 
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Sir  Samuel  Romily.  If  it  be  no  impiety  to  mention  in  the 
same  breath  the  companion  and  friend  of  Howard,  the  advo- 
cate of  freedom  and  humanity,  the  strenuous  and  unyielding 
reformer  of  the  criminal  code,  the  man  of  tenderest  sensi- 
bility and  affection,  we  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  him 
into  this  ciitalogue,  although  he  was  never  raised  to  the 
bench.  His  life,  letters,  and  diary,  edited  by  his  sons,  have 
been  lately  presented  to  the  American  public. 

Lord  Mansfield.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  name  more  than  once,  occupying,  as  it  does,  such 
an  elevated  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  winning  the 
glory  of  so  many  high  achievements.  He  was  the  first 
English  judge  that  understood,  appreciated,  and  applied, 
the  determinations  of  the  civil  law  to  the  endless  variety  of 
cases  arising  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  this  law  he  was 
profoundly  versed,  and  perhaps  the  tincture  which  his  mind 
received  from  some  of  its  worst  principles  will  account  for 
that  opposition  to  juries,  and  adherence  to  arbitrary  crown 
measures,  which  drew  down  upon  his  head  the  denunciations 
of  Junius.  For  popularity  he  professed  an  entire  contempt, 
and  displayed  it  in  his  trials  of  Wilkes,*  in  his  opposition 
to  the  American  Revolution,  in  his  little  friendship  for  Pitt 
and  Camden,  and  reaped  the  full  reward,  in  the  confla- 
gration of  his  splendid  mansion,  from  the  fury  of  a  London 
mob. 

Sir  William  Jones.  We  are  not  following  the  order  of 
time.  As  a  lawyer,  his  estimable  work  upon  '^Bailments," 
and  his  magnificent  design  of  a  ^^  Digest  of  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  Law,''  will  sufficiently  speak.  As  a  judge,  his 
administration  in  India  Mve  universal  satisfaction.  But  it 
is  as  a  scholar,  a  linguist,  a  man  of  letters,  that  we  are 
chiefly  accustomed  to  speak  of  him ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
few  human  beings  have  ever  attained  to  such  proficiency  in 
the  critical  knowledge  and  understanding  of  so  many  and  so 
great  variety  of  languages.  The  following  plan  is  by 
himself: 

Resolved  to  learn  no  more  rtulUments  of  any  kind,  but  to  perfect  myself 


*  There  is  much  grandeur  of  sentiment  in  the  following  paasaffe  from  his 
jadgment  in  this  case:  '*!  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popuwrity  which 
follows — not  that  which  is  run  after.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  oonscienoe 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the 
daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  Irom  the  press.  I  will  not  avoid  doing 
what  I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels, 
all  that  ftilsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace 
can  swallow.  I  can  say  with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under 
circumstances  not  unlike,  *£^o  hoc  animo,  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtnte 
partam,  gloriaro,  baud  in&miam,  putarem! '  " 
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Fixit :  Twelve  langoagei ,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  aocarate  knowledge  of 

I.  History. 

1.  Man.  3.  Natore. 

II.  Arts. 

1.  Rhetoric.        S.  Poetry.        3.  Painting.        4.  Music. 

III.  Sciences. 

1.  Law.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Dialectics. 

N.  B.  Eveiy  species  of  human  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of 

these  divisions.     Even  law  belongs  partly  to  the  history  of  man,  partly,  as  a 

science,  to  dialectics. 

His  acquaintance  was  critical  with  eight  languages: 
English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Sanscrit.  Eight  were  studied  less  perfectly:  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Runic,  German,  Hebrew,  Bengali,  Hindu,  and 
Turkish;  and  upon  twelve  others  he  had  bestowed  consi- 
derable attention:  Tibetian,  Pali,  Phalari,  Dieri,  Russian, 
Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and 
Chinese. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  author  of  the  ^^  Crown  Law." 

Sir  John  Holt,  the  upright  judge  and  accomplished  law- 
yer. In  early  life  he  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of 
dissipation.  When  chief  justice  of  England,  he  was  called 
upon  to  try  and  condemn  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  his 
youth.  Visiting  him  in  prison,  to  inquire  after  their 
quondam  associates,  '^Ah!  my  lord,"  said  the  criminal, 
''they  are  all  hanged  except  your  lordship  and  myself."  At 
the  assizes,  he  tried  an  old  woman  accused  of  witchcraft, 
being  possessed,  as  it  was  said,  of  a  charm  for  curing,  or 
disseminating,  disease  amongst  cattle.  The  chief  justice 
desired  to  see  the  redoubted  charm,  and  to  his  amazement 
discovered  that  it  was  the  identical  scrip  with  which,  on  one 
of  his  wild  excursions  forty  years  before,  he  had  deceived 
her.  The  old  lady,  it  seemed,  at  that  time  had  kept  an  inn ; 
Holt  was  a  guest,  and,  having  squandered  all  his  resources 
by  dissipation,  expected  soon  to  be  ejected.  Having  a  ready 
invention,  he  saved  himself.  The  landlady's  daughter  was 
affected  with  ague.  Holt  scribbled  upon  paper,  and  care- 
fully bound  it  on  her  hand.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  in  a 
few  days  the  disorder  ceased ;  the  old  woman  looked  upon 
him  as  a  kind  of  magician — would  take  no  pay,  of  course,  for 
anything  he  had  had,  but  preserved  the  wonderful  paper, 
with  which  she  was  said  afterwards  to  have  performed 
extraordinary  works.  The  chief  justice  related  the  anecdote 
to  the  court,  and  the  old  wretch  was  at  once  acquitted. 

Lord  Kenyon.  Though  remarkable  for  a  violent,  petulant 
disposition,  and  extreme  parsimony,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
most  severe  and  rigid  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A 
hatred  of  vice,  and  an  aversion  to  the  least  appearance  of 
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profanity,  was  constitutional  with  hina;  and  the  utmost 
goodness  of  heart  was  ever  evidenced  in  his  conduct.  Com- 
pelled to  sentence  a  poor  woman  to  death,  whom  he  intended 
to  recommend  for  mercy,  she  fainted  as  he  began.  ^^G<K)d 
woman,  good  woman,''  exclaimed  the  judge,  "I  don't  mean 
to  hang  you,  I  don't  mean  to  hang  you — will  nobody  tell 
her  I  don't  mean  to  hang  her?" 

Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  whose  modesty  and  love  of  retirement 
was  so  great  that  all,  even  the  greatest  office,  was  with  diffi- 
culty forced  upon  him ;  he  refused  peremptorily  to  accept  the 
great  seal. 

Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Lords  Ellenbo- 
rough  and  Tenterden,  names  sufficiently  high  and  venerated. 
The  last  words  of  Tenterden  were  characteristic,  and  exhibit 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death — ^*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  are  discharged."  He  then  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and 
almost  immediately  expired.  Nor  can  we  omit  mention  of 
Gascoigne,  who  imprisoned  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  con- 
tempt; of  David  Jenkins,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
being  threatened  with  the  Tower,  nobly  exclaimed,  *^I  will 
go  there  with  Magna  Charta  under  one  arm  and  the  Bible 
under  the  other  I" — of  Selden  and  Blackstone,*  the  great 
legal  antiquarians. t 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  it  would  appear  that  the 
corruption  of  judges  was  proverbial,  for  we  are  told  that 
forty-four  were  tried  and  executed  during  the  reign  of  that 
wise  and  politic  prince.  It  is  also  said  that,  upon  rigid 
investigation,  the  English  Justinian^  Edward,  could  find  but 
two,  01  all  his  judges,  free  from  the  foulest  stains — Johannes 
de  Mettingham  and  Elias  do  Beckingham.  He  fined  and 
banished  Sir  Thomas  Wayland  and  Sir  Ralph  Hengham, 
executed  Thorpe  and  de  Stratton,  chiefs  of  the  king's  bench 
and  exchequer.  But  these  were  barbarous  times,  and  when 
we  have  mentioned  a  Scroggs,  a  Macklesfield,  and  that 
abominable  monster  Jefferies,  all  of  more  modern  date,  the 
black  catalogue  will  be  finished.  At  the  bar,  Epsom  and 
Dudley,  the  iniquitous  and  corrupt  minions  of  Henry  VII. , 
stand  almost  alone  in  the  naked  deformity  of  their  charac- 
ters.    Since  the  passage  of  the  act  12  William  III.,  which 

*  Jonias  says,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  justice  is,  you  may  go  to  Sir 
William's  book ;  but  to  know  what  injustice  is,  you  must  become  acquainted 
with  the  learned  jud^e  himself.  Home  Tooke  thought  the  Commentaries  *'& 
good  gentleman's  lawbook,  clear,  but  not  deep." 

t  We  had  intended  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  lawyers  of  our  own  country — 
the  Marshalls,  Rents,  Storys,  etc. — but  the  length  of  the  present  article  is  alrmdy 
too  ffreat.  At  a  future  day  we  may  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  subject.  The 
Carolina  bar,  in  particular,  affords  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  within  oar  immediate 
reach. 
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changed  the  judicial  tenure  from  durante  bene  pladto  into 
de  have  gesserint,  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  evil  have 
been  removed,  and  the  judges  now,  in  the  independence  of 
their  character,  have  as  little  to  fear  from  the  arbitrary 
r^uisitions  of  the  government  as  they  have  from  the  rash 
and  inconsiderate  menaces  of  the  populace.*  Perhaps  we 
cannot  better  conclude  this  division  of  our  subject  than  with 
the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent:  ^' Every  person  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  contents  of  the  English  reports,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  unbending  and  lofty  morals  with  which  the 
courts  were  inspired.  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  iron 
times  of  the  Tudors^  and  follow  judicial  history  down,  we 
should  find  the  higher  courts  of  civil  judicature  generally, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  presenting  the  image  of  the  sanctity 
of  a  temple,  where  truth  and  justice  seem  to  be  enthroned 
and  personified  in  their  decrees." 
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The  following  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  Caroli- 
nian. It  is  an  able  and  valuable  essay.  The  editor  of  the  Review,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  as  the  person  who  prepared  the  Census  Compendium,  can  only 
say,  that  had  all  the  tables  which  were  desirable  been  included  in  that  work,  it 
would  have  reached  some  two  thousand  pages,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  to 
which  it  was  limited  by  act  of  Congress.     The  material  was  not  deficient. 

If  the  actual  condition  of  the  agriculture  and  productive 
industry  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  a  subject  of  inter- 
est to  her  people,  it  scarcely  needs  any  apology  for  presenting 
the  following  table,  intended  to  combine  in  one  general 
statement,  more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  all  the 
most  important  elements  in  relation  to  population,  capital, 
and  production,  so  as  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  these 
between  the  different  districts  of  the  State.  The  Compendium 
of  the  United  States  Census,  lately  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  has  done  much  towards  furnishing  materials  for 
this  purpose ;  but  among  all  the  elaborate  tables  set  forth  in 
this  work  there  is  not  one  which  combines,  in  a  single  view, 
all  the  most  material  facts  in  relation  to  the  matters  above 
mentioned ;  while  many  important  comparative  views  of  great 
interest,  and  many  facts  and  results  important  to  be  known, 

*  From  the  following  list,  it  will  appear  that  the  boasted  indep«ndence  of  the 
judges  is  not  altogether  attained  in  this  country.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire^ 
and  Connecticut,  they  hold  their  seats  during  good  behavior,  or  until  seventy 
years  of  age ;  Missouri,  sxity-five,  and  perhaps  South  Carolina  soon  ;  New  York 
sixty ;  Tennessee,  they  hold  eiffht  or  twelve  years ;  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana,  seven  years;  Aubama  and  Mississippi,  six  years;  Georgia,  three- 
years;  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  annually  elected! 
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are  entirely  omitted.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part, 
from  the  schedules  ordered  by  Congress  being  incomplete, 
and  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry  interesting 
to  the  people  of  each  State,  separately  considered ;  and  from 
the  great  additional  time  and  labor — ^probably  beyond  what 
were  at  the  command  of  the  census  bureau,  to  construct 
complete  tables  of  all  these  matters,  ■  for  each  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  first  prominent  defect  in  the  schedules  was,  that  there 
were  no  instructions  to  procure  an  estimate  of  the  value,  in 
detail,  of  the  various  agricultural  productions  of  each  State. 
This  might  have  been  done,  perhaps  more  satisfactorily,  by 
competent  persons  in  the  proper  office  at  Washington ;  and 
while  we  find  in  the  census  a  table  exhibiting  an  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  each  agricultural  production  in  all  the 
States,  it  is  to  be  regretted  thiat  a  column  showing  the  value 
in  each  district  had  not  been  added.  This  is  the  only  shape 
in  which  estimates  of  value  are  really  useful.  Every  person 
desiring  such  information  is  left  to  reach  it  by  his  own  esti- 
mates, at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.  Another  great 
defect  was,  that  there  was  no  information  collected  as  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  the  crops  of  each  kind 
of  agricultural  produce,  particularly  of  the  main  and  leading 
objects  of  culture.  No  estimate  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  the  truth  in  this  particular,  and  thus  placing 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  to  institute  comparative 
views  in  relation  to  fertility  of  soil  or  improvements  in  tillage. 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  show  the  advance  of  population 
in  the  different  districts  of  the  State,  beyond  a  single  decade, 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative  increase  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  note  the  changes  in  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  districts  in  such  additional  periods  of 
time.  Not  only  is  there  no  table  to  show  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  different  States  and  districts,  in  the 
aggregate,  or  per  capita j  but  nothing  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  profits  of  agriculture,  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
labor  and  land.  These,  with  many  other  objects  of  inquiry, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  command  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  may 
be  hereafter  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  prepar- 
ing tables  for  general  use  to  perform  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  a  State  whose  interests  and  resources  are  peculiarly  and 
almost  exclusively  agricultural,  it  is  strange  that  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  its  legislature  to  establish  a  statistical 
bureau  of  its  own,  even  in  relation  to  this  one  great  leading 
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interest.  In  this  way  a  vast  fund  of  information  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  might  be 
<;ollected  at  no  great  expense  by  a  moderate  additional  com- 
pensation to  a  portion  of  her  public  servants  necessarily 
employed  in  other  departments  of  public  duty.  By  fixing 
the  time  half  way  between  the  United  States  census  decades, 
we  would  realize  the  benefit  of  a  census  every  five  years. 
The  collection  of  valuable  statistical  facts  and  information, 
and  classi^ing,  combining,  and  arranging  them  in  tables  so 
constructed  as  to  exhibit  results  for  a  given  number  of  years, 
or  series  of  years,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  State,  and  not  overlooked  or  neglected  by  enlightened 
States  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  obliged  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  our  productive  industry  ;  and,  instead  of  regarding 
this  as  the  true  exponent  of  our  wealth,  power,  and  resources 
— as  the  measure  of  our  prosperity,  of  our  advance  in  civili- 
zation, of  our  means  of  defence  and  security — we  appear  to 
measure  the  wealth  of  the  State  only  by  the  number  of 
negroes  which  our  citizens  return  in  their  tax  lists,  and  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  embraced  in  the  broomsedge  and 
pine-thicket  baronies,  which  everywhere  salute  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  While  really  behind  nearly  all  the  States  of  our 
confederacy,  as  respects  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, we  seemed  satisfied  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  its 
Jeneral  results  as  a  source  of  income,  and  to  imagine  its  con- 
ition  as  amongst  the  most  flourishing.  Our  census  tables 
show  an  advance  in  our  population  of  only  twelve  per  cent, 
in  the  last  decade,  while  some  of  our  districts,  formerly 
among  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous,  have  made  no  advance 
in  the  same  time,  and  some  others  none  in  the  last  half 
century.  While  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  natural  in- 
crease is  annually  disappearing  to  swell  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  new  States,  we  have  not  yet  to  begin  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause.  In  that  great  staple  of  subsistence,  Indian  corn, 
we  have  sunk  to  the  low  average  of  eleven  bushels  per  acre ; 
while  other  longer  settled  States,  with  a  naturally  less  fertile 
soil,  have  arisen  to  an  average  of  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  These  are  striking  facts,  which  demand  reflection 
among  those  whose  opinions  and  authority  control  the  dee* 
tinies  of  the  State. 

With  the  view  of  supplying  these  defects  in  the  State 
census,  and  of  combining  in  one  view  a  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  comparative  statement  of  our  advance  in  popula- 
tion, production,  and  wealth,  the  compiler  of  the  present 
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table  hopes  he  may  be  excused  foi*  this  his  humble  attempt  to 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  purpose. 

In  order  to  present  these  views  in  the  most  acceptable  and 
satisfactory  way,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  divide  the  State 
for  this  purpose  into  four  geographical  sections,  correspond- 
ing to  tne  geological  character  of  its  soil  and  surface,  and 
distinguishable  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  difference  in  the  crops 
cultivated,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  system  of  culture. 
1.  The  section  comprising  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  reached  in  some  parts  of  them  by  tide  water,  and 
producing  mostly  rice  and  long  staple  cotton  as  a  market 
crop.  2.  The  alluvial  districts  of  the  middle  country  lying 
between  the  districts  on  the  coast  and  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
producing  almost  exclusively  provisions,  and,  for  a  marfcet 
crop,  short  staple  cotton.  3.  The  districts  of  the  upper 
country,  so  called,  lying  between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountain  range  of  districts,  producing  mostly  the  same 
crops  as  the  second  section,  with  a  larger  amount  of  small 
grain.  4.  The  districts  composing  the  mountain  range,  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  as  the  two  last-named 
sections,  but  capable  of  producing  in  abundance  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  other  grain,  with  tobacco. 

Tt  will  be  perceived  that  the  2d,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  11th 
columns  of  the  table  have  been  copied  from  the  Compendium 
of  the  United  States  Census,  and  nave  furnished  the  basis  of 
all  the  calculations  in  the  other  columns  of  the  table,  except 
the  valuations  in  the  14th  and  15th  columns,  from  which  and 
from  the  11th  column,  the  compound  ratios  of  the  16th  or 
lasf  column  have  been  made  up.     With  respect  to  the  esti- 
mates of  value — the  part  of  the  table  involving  the  most 
labor  and  difficulty — it  is  proper  that  some  explanation  should 
be  given.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  leadmg  articles  con- 
'  stituting  the  largest  amounts,  the  value  has  been  estimated 
at  the  average  prices  which  ruled  in  some  of  our  largest 
commercial  cities  at  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  and  the  first 
of  the  year  following.     If  lower  rates  prevailed  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  interior,  the  difference  was  mainly  made  up  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  market ;  and  as  this  was  mostly 
earned  by  the  teams  of  the  producers  themselves,  or  the  rail- 
roads rimning  through  the  different  sections,  it  was  conceived 
that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  value  was  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection than  any  other  deemed  practicable.     But  as  r^pects 
the  leading  articles  above  alluded  to,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  generally  more  satisfiictory,  and  obtain  fairer  results, 
to  assume  an  average  price,  based  on  those  prevailing  from 
three  to  five  years  l^fore  and  after  the  month  of  June,  1850 
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Accordingly,  an  uniform  rate  of  valuation  for  these  com- 
modities has  been  adopted  as  follows  :  Indian  com,  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  wheat,  |1  25  per  bushel ;  cotton,  9  cents  per 
pound,  average ;  tobacco,  7  cents  per  pound,  average ;  rice  in 
the  rough,  (being  returned  in  this  way,)  2^  cents  per  pound ; 
oats,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  hay,  |15  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  sweety 
25  cents  per  bushel.  These  prices  nave  been  adopted,  also, 
as  presenting  feir  relative  rates  of  value ;  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  no  scale  of  prices,  though  varying  considerably 
from  these  rates,  would  have  materially  varied  the  compara- 
tive results,  provided  the  relative  value  had  been  preserved 
with  equal  feirness. 

The  number  of  square  miles  in  the  different  districts  or 
States  in  the  first  column  have  been  calculated  from  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  returned  in  each  district;  and  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  rivers,  bays, 
and  other  bodies  of  water  not  included  in  land  measurement, 
there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  approximation  to  the  estimate 
which  is  deduced  from  measuring  the  surface  of  the  map. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  last  half  ce^tury,  as  made  up  m 
the  sixth  column,  includes  only  those  districts  which  were 
organized  previous  to  1800;  while  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  same  column  were  subsequently  organized, 
and  show  the  ratio  of  increase  only  for  the  last  forty  years,  or 
from  1810. 

The  statement  of  productive  industry,  per  capita^  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  labor  and  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
column— containing  results  of  the  highest  interest  of  any  in 
the  table — have  been  deduced  by  assuming  that  the  capital 
absorbed  in  lands,  improvements,  and  implements,  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  actual  capital,  in  farm,  plantation,  or  other 
labor,  however  employed;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  forms 
one-third  of  the  entire  agricultural  capital.  Though  this 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  above  the  real  average,  it  is 
believed  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  ratio  that  can 
be  conveniently  employed.  This  estimate  of  capital  in  labor 
has  been  computed,  first,  by  taking  one-half  the  number  of 
the  slave  and  other  colored  population,  and  deducting  there- 
from ten  per  cent,  for  those  engaged  in  employments  not 
represented — making  in  round  numbers  170,000  effective 
laborers;  and  in  like  manner,  by  taking  one-half  the  number 
of  the  white  population,  and  deducting  therefrom  twenty  per 
cent,  for  those  engaged  in  employments,  or  professions,  not 
represented,  or  in  no  productive  employment,  and  comnuted, 
however  employed,  to  be  equivalent  to  110,000  effective 
laborers.    These  together,  making  280,000,  are  again  com- 
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puted  as  eqoiyalent  to  or  representing  the  capital  employed 
in  that  number  of  average  field  hands,  estimated  at  an 
average  value  of  $660  each.  Thus,  according  to  this  com- 
putation, we  have  a  capital  of  about  |182,000,000  in  labor, 
and  of  about  |87,000,000  in  lands,  improvements,  and 
implements,  exclusive  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  as  set  forth  in  the  table. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  results  in  the  above  computa- 
tions, or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  following  table,  are  to 
be  received  as  rigorously  correct,  nor  is  such  accuracy  ever 
possible  in  statistical  results.  All  that  can  be  expected  is  an 
Approximation  to  what  is  sought.  To  expect  absolute  truth 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  those  insisting  on  it  would  soon 
find  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  research  as  impracticable. 
It  is  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  if  we  can  arrive  at  an 
^approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  we  may,  at  the  same  time, 
fConsole  ourselves  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  these 
Approximations  are  much  nearer  the  real  truth  than  ib 
generally  imagined.  This  could  be  easily  demonstrated  and 
verified  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases. 
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From  the  general  view  of  the  present  actual  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interest  of  South  Carolina,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  greatest  density  of  population  will  always 
be  found  on  those  lands  naturally  the  most  fertile  which  are 
adapted  to  cultivation^  and  which  can  be  occupied  in  health 
and  safety  until  the  Imiit  of  easiest  adequate  subsistence  is 
passed.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  our  population  is  controlled 
by  the  same  efficient  cause  until  after  the  above  limit  is 
reached,  and  then  our  populatipn  seems  to  seek,  as  we  would 
naturally  suppose,  the  next  most  fertile  land  available,  until 
the  same  limit  is  again  passed,  and  soon  until  all  the  open- 
ings are  filled.  The  course  of  population  in  this  State  for 
the  last  half  century  fully  illustrates  this  view,  and  will  be 
made  manifest  by  an  examination  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
columns  of  the  table.  And  though  other  counteracting  and 
controlling  causes  might  occur  to  change  the  natural  course 
in  an  agricultural  State,  they  have  not  yet  arisen  with  us  in 
any  perceptible  degree. 

Under  the  existing  state  of  our  agriculture,  our  population, 
as  respects  density,  would  seem  alr^y  to  have  nearly  reached 
its  maximum  limits  in  those  districts  naturally  the  most 
fertile. 

From  these  it  now  either  seeks  lands  in  other  States,  or  in 
those  districts  containing  cheaper  and  fresh  or  less  exhausted 
lands,  though  naturally  of  inferior  quality,  until  the  popula- 
tion in  these  reaches  the  limit  of  adequate  profit  or  subsist- 
ence, when  it  is  probable  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  those  natural  checks  existing  in  all  our  populous  coun- 
tries, or  resort  to  other  pursuits  or  enterprises  to  obtain  ade- 
quate subsistence  and  profit.  At  the  present  time  Charles- 
ton, Beaufort,  Georgetown,  Lexington,  Sumter,  Kershaw, 
Fairfield,  Chester,  and  York  would  seem  to  have  nearly  or 
quite  reached  the  above  limit,  and  afford  an  illustration  of 
tne  views  here  expressed. 

The  density  of  the  slave  population  appears  to  have  in- 
creased under  joint  influence  of  facility  of  access  to  a  market, 
and  the  quantity  of  lands  best  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  and  rice.  Charleston,  Georgetown,  Colleton,  Beau- 
fort, Orangeburg,  Sumter,  Eichland,  Kershaw,  Darlington, 
Fairfield,  Newberry,  Edgefield,  and  Abbeville  furnish  illus- 
trations. 

As  regards  lands,  farms  would  appear  generally  to  increase 
in  pize  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  preponderance  of  the  slave 
population,  when  the  comparison  in  this  respect  is  made  be- 
tween the  districts  composing  the  same  geographical  range, 
noting,  however,  Marlboro',  Newberry,  and  Abbeville  as  ex- 
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ceptions.  Accordingly,  from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard, 
the  average  size  of  farms  increase  in  each  successive  range. 
As  yet  neither  on  the  seaboard  nor  in  the  mountain  range  of 
districts  can  it  be  known  from  the  returns  whether  the  size 
of  farms  affect  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  the  amount  of 

S reduction  in  its  general  results ;  but  in  the  upper  and  mid- 
le  coimtry  range  of  districts^  with  the  exception  of  Edge- 
field and  Abbeville  in  the  former,  and  Kichland  in  the  latter 
range,  the  districts  with  smaller  average  farms  stand  highest 
in  the  scale  of  production. 

The  proportion  of  improved  to  unimproved  land  regularly 
increases,  as  we  would  naturally  conclude,  in  nearly  the  direct 
ratio  of  production  in  all  the  districts^  when  compared  in  sec- 
tions of  the  same  geographical  range.  The  average  amount 
of  improved  land  per  head,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  moun- 
tains^ is  as  follows :  4.9,  6.4,  7.9,  and  7  acres  in  each  range 
respectively. 

The  value  of  lands  or  farms  per  acre,  as  estimated  by  the 
proprietors  themselves,  is  highest  in  the  upper  country  range, 
next  in  the  range  on  the  seacoast,  third  in  the  mountain 
range,  and  lastly  in  the  middle  coimtry  range. 

South  Carolina,  being  strictly  an  agricultural  State,  we 
might  safely  assume  that  production  will  always  be  found  in 
proportion  to  fertility  of  soil,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  value  of  pro- 
duction is  not  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
lands  in  any  section  of  the  State,  as  a  general  rule.  Nor  does 
the  amount  of  the  productive  industry  m  any  part  of  the  State 
appear  to  depend  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  staple 
commodities  of  rice  and  cotton  are  cultivated,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  average  amount  of 
individual  capital  in  labor  and  land  employed,  but  rather 
found  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  most  cases. 

Under  like  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  in  most  parts 
of  South  Carolina  grain  and  other  provisions  is  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  than  cotton  or  rice,  as  now  cultivated.  Though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  establish  this  position  as  strictly  true, 
numerous  comparisons,  from  the  returns,  appear  to  establish 
the  conclusion  as  a  fair  one. 

As  regards  the  comparative  value  or  efficiency  of  slave 
labor,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  production  of  rice,  as  a 
market  crop,  it  is  the  only  description  of  labor  hitherto  found 
available ;  and  here  the  superiority  of  the  negro  stands  un- 
disputed. That  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  quantity 
produced,  as  a  general  rule,  is  found  greatest  in  those  dis- 
tricts having  the  greatest  preponderance  of  slave  population ; 
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but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  exceptions  in  the  largest 
cotton-growing  districts — even  where  the  comparison  is  limit- 
ed to  the  same  geographical  range. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  table,  several  important  general  conclusions, 
in  relation  to  the  present  and  fiiture  prospects  of  the  State, 
necessarily  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  Among 
these  are: 

1 .  That  the  condition  of  our  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
trial pursuits,  whether  viewed  singly  in  themselves,  or  in 
comparison  with  the  same  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
are  not  only  discouraging,  but  exhibit  generally  a  regular 
decline. 

2.  That  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  decline,  the  ad- 
vance in  our  population  for  the  last  ten  years  has  little  ex- 
ceeded one-third  the  average  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  time. 

3.  That  the  fertility  of  our  lands,  as  deduced  from  the 
amount  of  the  crops  produced  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  \a 
undergoing  generally  a  regular  process  of  exhaustion ;  and 
that  the  market  value  of  lands  in  most  of  the  district  has 
not  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio  with  that  of  the  popidation 
in  the  last  thirty  years. 

4.  That  the  employment  of  slave  labor  in  agriculture,  or 
other  industrial  pursuits,  is  not  as  profitable  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  length  to  which  this  communication  has  'already  been 
extended  forbids  an  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  these  conclu- 
sions ;  but  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  indulged  without 
incurring,  it  is  hoped,  a  charge  of  unnecessary  prolixity. 
The  average  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  State 
does  not  exceed,  as  shown  in  the  table,  |62  per  head  of  the 
entire  population,  omitting  the  two  cities,  Charleston  and 
Columbia.  Full  one-half  or  more  of  this  amount  is  consum- 
ed on  the  plantation  or  farm  as  necessary  means  of  subsist- 
ence, leaving  about  |31  as  the  value  of  cotton  and  other 
marketable  produce  per  head.  Of  this  $31,  about  one-third, 
upon  an  average,  is  required  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  clothing,  overseer's  wages,  or  superintendence,  taxes, 
physicians'  and  blacksmith's  bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pense of  renewing  the  loss  of  mule  and  horse-power,  and 
other  necessary  charges  occasionally  incurred,  leaving  a  nett 

Srofit  of  only  |20  66  per  head  of  the  entire  population.  We 
ave  se^n  that  the  entire  capital  of  the  State  in  land  and 
labor  is,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  $269,000,000,  or  full  |400 
per  capitay  not  including  in  this  estimate  of  value  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  population  which  is  a  charge  upon  the  active 
capital.  Kthe  natural  increase  is  computed  in  the  account, 
that  of  course  will  in  most  cases  more  than  cover  this  part  of 
the  expense.  This,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
But  to  this  capital  of  $400  per  head  must  be  added  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  $176  more  to  cover  the  regular  losses  from 
death  and  decline  in  the  labor  actually  employed,  which  re- 
duces the  nett  profit  on  the  capital  to  three  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum.  All  the  capital  in  labor  is  sunk  in  the 
average  period  of  about  22  years,  and  |271,  the  laboring  part 
of  capital,  being  $12  34  per  annum,  which  is  the  interest  of 
$176  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  jproduction  per  head  one  hundred 
dollars,  (and  it  is  over  this  amount  m  half  of  the  eastern 
States,)  after  making  the  same  deductions  as  above,  for  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses,  there  would  still  be  left  a  net 
profit  of  $59  66  per  head.  If,  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
profit  from  the  cultivation  of  fertile  lands,  the  population 
were  doubled,  (as  soon  it  would  be,)  such  lands  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  enhanced  to  five  times  the  present  value 
of  the  lands  of  this  State,  while  such  a  profit  would  pay  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  thus  enhanced^  and  the 
lands  then  be'  worth  more  than  the  same  lands  now  with  all 
the  slaves  upon  them.  The  large  amount  of  lands  now  neces-  ^ 
sarily  cultivated  to  produce  a  given  amoimt  of  cotton,  com  or 
other  produce  being  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  necessa- 
ry, if  they  were  of  first  quality,  and  the  consequent  increased 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  cultivation,  show  conclusively 
the  low  condition  of  our  agriculture. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  extended  illustration,  that  the 
slow  advance  of  our  population  mainly  arises  from  the  impo- 
verished condition  of  our  lands.  As  lands  bwK)me  esJiausted, 
the  returns  are  not  only  small  and  unremunerating,  but  crops 
become  uncertain,  from  casualties  and  vicissitudes  of  seasons, 
subsistence  more  precarious,  and  obtained  at  greater  cost. 
The  striking  fact  that  those  districts  possessing  naturally  the 
best  soils  are  almost  stationary  in  population,  while  districts 
of  inferior  soils  naturally  are  filling  up,  show  not  only  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  soil  in  the  former,  but  prove  that  the 
character  of  slave  labor  and  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted 
are  unfriendly  to  density  of  popidation. 

The  exhaustion  of  our  lands  above  alluded  to  is  ftirther 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  re- 
mained generally  stationary  in  price,  and  in  many  instances 
have  actually  declined.  Another  fact  verv  significant  of  this 
truth  is  the  regularly  increased  amount  of  lands  cultivated  in 
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different  crops  per  hand,  particularly  in  cotton,  while  the 
amount  produced  is  proportionably  less.  This  amount  now 
ranges  generally  from  about  four  and  a  half  to  ten  acres  per 
hefiwi  for  the  entire  population. 

The  opinion  frequently  put  forth,  that  white  labor  is  un- 
suited  to  the  agriculture  of  this  State,  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  other  deleterious  influences  of  the  climate  on  the  consti- 
tution, is  not  borne  out  by  the  fects  set  forth  in  the  table. 
That  the  constitution  of  the  negro  is  better  adapted  to  endure 
the  heat  of  our  climate  and  the  influence  of  malaria  to  which 
lie  is  exposed  than  the  white  man,  none  will  dispute.  But 
this  does  not  arise  altogether  from  difference  in  natural  con- 
stitution. The  white  man — ^bom,  raised  and  habituated  to 
exposure  and  labor  in  the  field  in  our  climate — will  be  found 
equal  to  the  task  in  any  parts  of  this  State  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  excessive  malaria  of  stagnant  waters  and  pu- 
trid exhalations.  These  are  deleterious  to  the  constitution  of 
both,  though  in  a  different  degree.  To  illustrate  this  matter 
more  in  detail,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
table.  Commencing  in  the  mountain  range  of  districts  we 
find  Anderson,  with  only  a  fraction  over  one-third  of  her 
populatiq^  slave  or  colored,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  very 
highest  of  any  in  the  State  in  the  list  of  productive  industry, 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  labor  and  land.  In  the  next  range 
below  we  nnd  Laurens,  with  only  about  half  her  population 
of  slaves,  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  white  than  any  in 
the  range,  with  one  exception,  stands  highest  in  production 
of  any,  not  only  in  the  range,  but  of  any  in  the  whole  State, 
both  in  the  compound  ratio  and  in  the  simple  ratio  of  popu- 
lation. In  the  same  range  we  have  Lancaster,  with  still 
fewer  slaves — only  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population — 
standing  next  to  Laurens  and  Newberry,  the  two  highest  in 
the  range  of  productive  industry.  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  white  labor  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  labors  of 
the  field  in  all  those  districts,  but  particularly  in  those 
named. 

Descending  still  lower  to  the  alluvial  range  of  the  middle 
country,  we  find  Barnwell,  Chesterfield,  Lexington,  and 
Marlboro',  all  having  a  slave  population  below  the  average 
of  the  range,  and  yet  all  standing  above  the  range  in  produc- 
tion; in  Chesterfield  the  slave  population  being  little  over 
one-third.  Coming  lastly  to  the  seaboard  range  let  us  com- 
pare Horry  and  Georgetown  districts,  lying  side  by  side  on 
the  tide  waters  of  the  coast.  Here,  in  Georgetown  district, 
if  there  be  any  in  the  State  calculated  to  exhibit  the  superi- 
ority of  the  negro  in  field  labor,  in  a  hot  climate,  it  is  in  this 
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district.  Here,  indeed,  he  seems  to  flourish,  for  here  he  is 
nearly  in  entire  possession.  Here  he  cultivates  the  most 
costly  lands— of  three  times  the  average  value  of  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  State — ^here  culture  is  upon  a  grand  scale,  and 
order  and  system  are  said  to  prevail — ^here  the  white  popula- 
tion is  only  one-tenth,  about  sufficient  by  their  superior 
intelligence  and  capacity  to  direct  and  govern  the  other  class, 
and  leave  few  idlers  in  their  own.  Yet,  elsewhere,  we  find 
the  production  per  head  only  |45  11  in  the  compound  ratio, 
and  a  little  above  the  average  in  the  simple  ratio  of  popula- 
tion. Horry,  by  the  side  of  the  last  named  district,  is  thinly 
populated,  by  reason  of  its  very  poor  lands — ^being  estimated 
by  its  proprietors  at  an  average  of  only  seventy-six  cents  per 
acre — ^so  very  forbidding  in  its  general  aspects  that  people 
of  any  description  labor  with  great  difficulty  to  find  their 
way  there,  but  a  few  having  done  so.  Its  population  at  the 
last  census  was  but  little  over  one-third  that  of  Georgetown 
district,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  this  population  are 
slaves.  Yet  the  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  Horry  is 
f  53  37  per  head  in  the  compound  ratio,  considerably  exceed- 
ing that  of  her  neighbor,  and  a  little  above  the  average  of 
the  whole  range,  in  which  the  slave  population  average 
sixty-seven  per  cent._,  and  all  except  Horry  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  richest  staples  of  the  State.  To  this  we 
may  add,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Horry,  that  she  has 
advanced  in  population  in  the  last  decade  in  a  ratio  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  one  of  her  sister  districts  in  the  State,  and 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  United  States. 


THE  HYBRID  RACES  OF  ANIMALS  AND  HEN. 

The  fi>llowin^  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeknd,  jr.,  a  well  known  naturalist. 

Sterility  of  the  hybrid  races,  etc. — The  strong  mania 
which  has  of  late  years  manifested  itself  for  nnnatur^  crosses 
in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  might,  if  properly  investigated,  and 
with  an  eye  to  science  rather  than  to  gain,  lead  to  many  inter- 
esting facts  bearing  upon  hybridity.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
impositions  passed  upon  a  public  always  ready  to  be  cheated, 
but  to  the  real,  bona  nde  crossings  of  allied  and  remote  species. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  naturalists  believed  that  all 
our  varieties  of  domestic  stocks,  as  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  were  derived  from  each  genus  respectively, 
from  a  single  wild  original ;  and  that  man's  care,  or  rather 
his  abuse,  had  obtained  from  this  the  numerous  existing 
varieties.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  thii& 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  varieties  of  cattle,  of  the 
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dog,  &C.J  have  been  produced  by  the  crossing,  natoral  and 
forced,  of  several  more  or  less  nearly  allied  species ;  for  in- 
stance, who  shall  dare  to  decide  between  the  Asiatic  buffalo, 
the  European  aurochs,  and  Cuvier's  extinct  species,  as  the 
undoubted  wild  original  of  the  varieties  of  our  cattle  ?  Whence 
the  necessity  of  reducing  all  varieties  to  a  single  stock,  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  variation,  especially  when  there 
are  several  wild  species,  each  equally  entitled  to  be  considered 
the  original?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  view  of  the 
case  is  the  best,  viz.,  that  these  varieties  are  the  result  of  the 
mingling  of  many  species,  guided  by  the  wants  or  caprices  of 
man.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  no  one  wild  original 
can  lay  claim  to  the  origination  of  the  varieties  of  our  cattle, 
of  our  sheep,  of  our  goats,  of  our  dogs,  of  our  barn-yard 
fowls ;  and,  to  carry  the  opinion  to  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence,  that  no  one  species  of  man  can  lay  claim  to  the 
paternity  of  all  the  human  varieties. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been  often  stated  to  the 
society,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  some  new  observa- 
tions will  only  be  added  in  confirmation.  And  yet,  with  this 
belief  in  the  diversity  of  origin  of  our  domesticated  animab 
and  the  human  races,  it  seems  to  me  that  hybridity  is  a  true 
test  of  specific  difference.  It  is  an  axiom  with  some,  that 
different  species  will  not  produce  fertile  offspring,  and  hence, 
to  them,  the  fact  of  the  production  of  such  offspring  proves 
that  the  parents  belong  to  the  same  species.  On  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Morton  makes  different  degrees  of  hybridity,  the 
offspring  being  more  prolific  according  to  the  nearness  of  the 

3)ecies  ;  thus  making  hybridity  no  test  of  specific  difference, 
f  these  two  opposite  opinions  I  prefer  the  first.  By  a 
hybrid  race,  I  do  not  unaerstand  an  offspring  prolific  for  a 
few  generations,  and  then  gradually  dying  out,  or  feebly  sup- 
ported by  crossing  with  the  original  stocks,  but  a  race  capable 
of  propagating  itself,  without  deterioration,  without  any  as- 
sistence  from  any  of  the  parent  stocks  ;  such  a  race,  I  main- 
tain, the  world  has  never  seen,  and  never  will  see,  under  the 
present  laws  of  animated  nature.  You  may  take  any  part  of 
the  animal  scale,  from  a  barn-yard  monster  to  a  mulatto,  and 
the  fact  is  the  same  ;  they  cannot  hold  their  own ;  they  must 
and  do  return  to  one  or  the  other  primitive  stocks,  or  must 
die  out,  unless  crossed  by  the  pure  originating  blood. 

The  subject  which  suggested  these  remarks  is  the  sterility 
and  deterioration  of  some  of  the  highly-bred  varieties  of  our 
domestic  fowls.  It  has  become  quite  a  general  source  of  com- 
plaint by  many  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country,  who  in 
times  past  had  plenty  of  eggs,  and  to  spare,  from  a  small 
number  of  common  fowls,  that  since  the  origin  of  the  mania 
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whicli  has  happily  been  called  the  '^Hen  Fever/'  they  have 
found  themselves,  with  their  improved  gigantic  breeds,  unable 
to  procure  any  thing  like  their  usual  supply  of  eggs  from  the 
same  number  of  birds ;  and  that  they  have  not  only  raised 
the  birds  at  the  expense  of  several  dollars  a  pound,  but  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  eggs  for  femily  use.  This  has  become 
such  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  considered.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
forcing  birds  from  different  countries  and  of  different  origins, 
to  propagate  a  hybrid  offspring,  for  this  very  reason  prone  to 
degeneration,  which  is  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  cross- 
ing the  hybrids  by  the  pure  supposed  originals.  The  size  of 
the  birds  seems  to  be  ootained  in  this  case  at  the  expense  of 
the  reproductive  powers,  the  admixture  of  different  original 
species,  and  breeding  "in  and  in,"  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  limits  fixed  by  nature,  and  deterioration  is  the  result. 

To  ascend  from  birds  to  man — what  we  have  seen  in  our 
domestic  fowls,  we  find  occuring  again  in  the  mulatto,  and 
other  hybrid  human  races. 

The  mulatto  is  often  triumphantly  appealed  to  as*a  jproof 
that  hybrid  races  are  prolific  without  end.  Every  physician 
who  has  seen  much  practice  among  mulattoes,  knows  that,  in 
the  first  place,  they  are  far  less  prolific  than  the  blacks  or 
whites ;  the  statistics  of  New  York  State  and  city  confirm  this 
tact  of  daily  observation — and,  in  the  second  place,  when  they 
are  prolific,  the  progeny  is  frail,  diseased,  short  lived,  rarely 
arriving  at  robust  manhood  or  maternity;  physicians  need 
not  be  told  of  the  comparatively  enormous  amount  of  scroful- 
ous and  deteriorated  constitutions  found  among  these  hybrids. 

The  Colonization  Journal  furnishes  some  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  colored  population  of  New  York  city  which 
must  prove  painfully  interesting  to  all  reflecting  people. 
The  late  census  showed  that  while  all  other  classes  of  our 
population  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  increasinj^  at  an 
enormous  ratio,  the  colored  were  decreasing.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1840,  there  were  50,000 ;  in  1850,  only  47,000 ; 
in  New  York  city,  in  1840,  there  were  18,000,  in  1850, 
lt,000.  According  to  the  New  York  city  inspector's  report 
for  the  four  months  ending  with  October,  1853 : 
1st.  The  whites  present  marriages  -----.  2,280 
Colored    do.        do.    -------    -        16 

2d.  Whites  present  births 6,T80 

Colored  do.  TO 

3d.  Whites  present  deaths,  about    -.----  6,000 

(exclusive  of  2,156  among  116,000  newly  arrived 

emigrants  and  others  unacclimated.) 
The  colored  present  deaths -      160 
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Giving  a  ratio  of  deatlis  among  acclimated  whites  to  colored 
persons  of  37  to  1,  while  the  births  are  97  whites  to  1  colored. 
The  ratio  of  whites  to  colored  is  as  follows : 
Marriages,  140  to  1 ;  births,  97  to  1 ;  deaths,  37  to  1. 
According  to  the  ratio  of  the  population  the  marriages 
among  the  whites  during  this  time  are  three  times  greater 
than  among  the  colored ;  the  number  of  births  among  whites 
is  twice  as  ^reat ;  in  deaths  the  colored  exceed  the  whites  not 
only  according  to  ratio  of  population,  but  show  166  deaths 
to  76  births,  or  7  deaths  to  3  births  ;  more  than  2  to  1. 

The  same  is  true  of  Boston,  as  far  as  the  census  returns 
will  enable  us  to  judge.  In  Shattuck's  Census  of  1846,  it 
appears  that  in  that  year  there  were  146  less  colored  persons 
in  Boston  than  in  140,  the  total  niunber  being  1842.  From 
the  same  work,  the  deaths  are  given  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
from  1726  to  1775,  showing  the  mortality  among  the  blacks 
to  have  been  twice  that  among  the  whites.  Of  late  years 
Boston  probably  does  not  differ  from  itself  in  former  times, 
nor  from  New  York  at  present. 

In  the  Compendium  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1850, 
p.  64,  it  is  said  that  the  '^declining  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
the  free  colored  in  every  section  is  notable.  In  New  England 
the  increase  is  now  almost  nothing."  In  the  southwest  and 
the  southern  States  the  increase  is  much  reduced ,  it  is  only 
in  the  northwest  that  there  is  any  increase,  ^  indicating  a 
large  emigration  to  that  quarter." 

What  must  become  of  the  black  population  at  this  rate,  in 
a  few  years  ?  What  are  the  causes  oi  this  decay  ?  They  do 
not  disregard  the  laws  of  social  and  physical  well-being  any 
more  than,  if  they  do  as  much  as,  the  whites.  It  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  attempts  to  mix  races 
— the  hybrids  cease  to  be  prolific  ;  the  race  must  die  out  as 
mulatto ;  it  must  either  keep  black  unmixed,  or  become  ex- 
tinct. Nobody  doubts  that  a  mixed  offspring  may  be  pro- 
duced by  intermarriage  of  different  races — ^the  Griquas,  the 
Papuas,  the  Caftisos  of  Brazil,  so  elaborately  enumerated  by 
Pnchard,  sufficiently  prove  this — the  question  is,  whether  they 
would  be  perpetuated  if  strictly  confined  to  intermarriages 
among  themselves^ — from  the  facts  in  the  case  of  mulattoes, 
we  say,  unquestionably  not.  The  same  is  true,  as  far  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  mixture  of  the  white  and  red  races,  in 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  The  well-known  in- 
frequency  of  mixed  offspring  between  the  European  and 
Australian  races,  led  the  colonial  government  to  official  in- 
quiries; and  to  the  result,  that  in  31  districts,  numbering 
15,000  inhabitants,  the  half  breeds  did  not  exceed  200, 
though  the  connexion  of  the  two   races  was  very  intimate. 
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If  any  one  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the  inferiority  and 
tendency  to  disease  in  the  mulatto  r«u^,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pure  blood  of  the  black  and  white  races,  he  need 
only  witness  what  I  did  recently,  viz :  the  disembarkment^ 
from  a  steamboat  of  a  colored  pic-nic  party  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  ages,  from  the  infent  in  arms  to  the  aged — and  of  all 
hues,  from  the  darkest  black  to  a  color  approaching  white. 
There  was  no  old  muLatto,  though  there  were  several  old 
negroes ;  many  fine  looking  mulattoes  of  both  sexes,  evidently 
the  first  offspring  from  the  pure  races ;  then  came  the  youths 
and  children,  and  here  could  be  read  the  sad  truth  at  a 
glance;  the  little  blacks  were  agile  and  healthy  looking;  the 
mulattoes,  youths,  and  young  ladies,  further  removed  ft^m 
the  pure  stocks,  were  sickly,  feeble,  thin,  with  friffhtful  scars 
and  skin  diseases,  and  scrofula  stamped  on  every  feature  and 
every  visible  part  of  the  body.  Here  was  hybridity  of  human 
races,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  worldly  con- 
dition and  social  position ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
and  I  believe,  impossible,  to  have  selected,  from  the  haunts  of 
crime  and  poverty,  more  diseased  and  debilitated  individuals 
than  were  presented  by  this  cuxddentcd  assemblage  of  the  vic- 
tims of  a  broken  lata  of  Nature. 

Such  fects  and  sights  as  the  above  convince  me  that  hy- 
bridity is  a  true  test  of  specific  diflference ;  and  that  admix- 
ture of  species,  in  man  or  animals,  must  end,  sooner  or  later, 
in  deterioration  and  extinction — very  soon,  if  unmixed  with 
the  pure  stocks,  and  later,  if  thus  unmixed — that,  at  any  rate, 
extinction  of  the  hybrid  race  is  its  doom,  either  by  death  or 
absorption  into  the  parent  races.  For  wise  purposes,  which 
we  can  know  but  imperfectly,  the  Creator  permits,  as  we  see, 
different  races  of  men  and  animals  to  produce  fertile  offspring 
inter  se\  thus  far  and  no  further  can  man  go  in  his  attempts 
to  mingle  species,  which  change  perceptibly  within  narrow 
limits,  and  then  perish,  or  return  to  their  origins.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  the  above  opinion  is  that  the  genus  Homo 
consists  of  several  species. 


MEDICAL  TOPOOBiPHT  OF  PIOBUA.'' 
No.  n. 

In  a  continuation  of  our  subject,  but  briefly  introduced  in 
the  last  article,  prairies  come  next  in  order. 

This  name,  once  and  originally  given  to  artificial  meadow 
lands,  is  in  the  United  States  conferred  upon  those  vast 

*  By  E.  S.  Ckullard,  M.  D.,  in  Charleston  Medical  Joturnal. 
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tracts  which  the  hand  of  nature^  in  her  display  of  infinite 
variety,  has  thus  peculiarized.     From  the  reports  of  trv 
yellers  and  naturalists,  we  have  had  described  but  three  kinds 
of  prairies,  as  found  principally  existing  in  America;  and  as 
Ihe  curiosity  and  research  of  our  countrymen,  in  their  west- 
ward emigrating  tendencies,  have  been  no  less  praiseworthy 
than  their  characteristic  energy  and  zeal,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  have  other  varieties  added  to  the  list.     We  find, 
then,   in  America,   the  healthy  or  *' bushy,"   the  dry  or 
rolling,  and  the  wet  or  alluvial  prairies.     The  first  variety 
is  most  commonly  found  in  the  middle  States,  and  ranks 
highest  in  agricidtural  interest;   the  second  is  peculiar  to 
that  vast  tract  of  country  included  within  the  parallels  of 
longitude  93^  and  123^  west;  the  third  is  found  in  most  of 
the  southern  States.     In  the  Carolinas,  these  lands  are  bat 
of  small  extent  and  known  as  savannahs ;  when  of  this  size 
in  Florida  their  name  is  somewhat  similar,  the  Spanish  term 
sabana  being  used;  but  when,  as  usual,  they  are  large,  this 
comparative  extent  Americans  designate  by  the  word  prairie. 
The  wet  or  alluvial  prairies  are  found  throughout  this  State, 
but  most  frequently  in  its  eastern  division.     The  adjective 
alluvial  is  misapplied,  for,  though  most  commonly  wet,  but 
little  alluvium  is  maliifested.     The  character  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  render  these  bodies  of  land  extremely  valuable  to 
the  agriculturist;   and,  when  placed  in  arable  order,  they 
have  proved  equal  to  the  best  in  the  State.     Akhoughin 
their  natural  condition  the  superficial  water  is  constantly 
varying  with  the  contingencies  of  the  weather,  the  health  of 
the  country  adjacent  is  but  little  affected.     A  stranger  is 
impressed  with  admiration  and  surprise  when  first  beholding 
one  of  these  beautiful  bodies  of  land ;  generally  level,  (or  u 
undulating,  but  sufficiently  so  to  relieve  monotony,)  clothed 
in  a  carpet  of  verdure,  and  bedecked  with  the  gorgeously 
tinted  flowers  of  nature — ^more  welcome  to  the  wearied  eye  of 
the  solitary  traveller  than  was  ever  the  city  of  the  prophet  to 
the  wistful  gaze  of  the  pilgrim.     We  can  imagine  nothing 
more  calculated  to  excite  the  ardor,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  of 
the  scientific  botanist  than  an  introduction  to  such  a  spot; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that,  where  terrene  and  aquatic  vege- 
tation has  by  the  liberal  hand  of  nature  been  so  profiisely 
scattered,  his  most  assiduous  labors  would  be  more  than 
rewarded.     These  fields  in  Florida  have,  as  yet,  been  but 
superficially  explored  by  the  lovers  of  botany,  fdthough  more 
closely  allied  to  the  tropics  in  vegetation  than  those  more 
favored  by  this  beautiful  science.     The  profession  should  sit 
with  an  expectant  eye  when  the  curtain  which  has  concealed 
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these  natural  beauties  is  being  finally  lifted.  There  cannot 
he  a  doubt  but  that  the  catalogue  of  vegetable  medicine  will 
receive  a  most  welcome  and  valuable  addition,  and  in  this 
light  only  is  the  vegetation  of  this  region  specifically 
interesting  to  the  physician.  Unlike  the  prairies  of  the 
great  west — ^whose  branches,  like  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi^ form  one  family — ^those  in  this  State  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  isolated.  The  wild  and  luxuriant  growth  upon 
the  fertile  soil — ^the  verdant  slopes  bounded  and  broken  by 
expanses  of  the  clearest  water,  upon  whose  surface,  ^^  glass- 
ing soft  as  skies,"  rests  beauty  painted  in  flowers — the  dim- 
ness of  the  distant  outline  relieved  by  the  waves  of  the 
forest — ^make,  in  all,  a  picture  to  be  justly  celebrated  by  the 
power  which  should  guide  the  tracery  of  the  brush,  or  the 
enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  lyre.  To  render  perfect 
so  Arcadian  a  scene,  one  welcomes  with  pleasure  the  pastoral 
attendants  which  evidence  the  no  distant  habitation  of  man. 
Here  a  group  is  seen  lazily  cropping  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
there  another  standing  idly  and  refreshingly  in  the  cooling 
stream,  whilst  a  third  reposes  with  a  comfortable  ease  under 
the  welcome  and  delightnil  shade.  Such  is  a  spring  scene 
presented  by  the  prairies  of  Eastern  Florida. 

The  cities  of  Florida  are  but  few  in  number,  and  all  of 
them  limited  in  population,  and  wanting  those  evidences 
which  characterize  a  city.  St.  Augustine,  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  eoast,  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  State.  The  material  of  which 
the  houses  are  built  is  taken  from  a  neighboring  island,  and 
consists  of  concrete  sea-shell.  This  city  is  unique  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  unlike  any  other  in  America.  On  every  side 
one  sees  and  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  its  founders 
were  of  a  class  all  traces  of  whom  have  long  since  disappeared. 
In  St.  Augustine  the  architecture,  manners,  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  all  bear  record  of  its  antecedent  history. 
The  houses,  with  large  balconies,  spacious  doors  and  windows, 
their  terraced  foundations  affording  to  the  pedestrian,  from 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  a  twilight  shade  at 
noon-day,  the  gardens  invariably  attached  to  each  habitation, 
the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  olive  and  the  lemon,  speak 
to  us  of  the  countrymen  of  Columbus,  and  tell  to  the  be- 
holder that  the  evidences  around  bear  silent,  yet  lasting  testi- 
mony, to  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  Castilian's  home.  The 
custom  among  the  ladies  of  St.  Augustine  of  proscribing  in 
their  evening  walks  the  orthodox  bonnet  for  the  more  pleas- 
ing and  fascinating  Spanish  substitute,  the  veil,  is  now  a 
wdcome  peculiarity  throughout  Eastern  Florida.  The  litto- 
4 
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ral  aspect  of  the  city  is  sandy,  yet  offering  a  fine  beach  for 
the  invigoration  and  enjoyment  of  the  manv  inyalids  who 
have  made  this  a  place  of  annual  resort.  Perhaps  on  no  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  one  exposed  to  a  more  humid  atmos* 
phere,  where  the  thermometer  varies  thirty  degrees  in  a 
single  day  and  the  surface  of  water  is  so  seldom  flecked  with 
ice.  This  peculiarity  alone  makes  constant  fires  necessary 
throughout  the  winter  months,  a  matter  of  unwelcome  sur- 
prise to  the  northern  consumptive  who  leaves  his  snow  and 
ice  bound  land  in  anticipative  search  of  a  uniform  and  vernal 
temperature.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  profession 
that  invalids  should  select  the  humidity,  variations  in  tem- 
perature, unpleasantly  frequent  eastern  breezes,  with  all  of 
their  concomitant  and  consequent  evils  existing  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  this  State,  in  preference  to  Western  and 
Middle  Florida,  where  climateric  advantages  are  to  be  fuUy 
realized  and  enjoyed,  unvitiated  by  the  Uls  just  mentioned. 
This  is  no  suggestion,  but  an  experiment  successfully  made, 
which  negatives  the  supxwsition  of  inane  speculation.  There 
are  many  both  from  northern  and  less  southern  States  who  in 
themselves  bear  living  testimony  to  the  hygienic  and  atmos- 
pheric advantages  of  our  western  and  middle  sections.  Cus- 
tom, habit  and  priority  of  settlement  have  made  East  Florida 
the  Montpelier  and  Bordeaux  of  the  United  States ;  and  ex- 

g?rience  proves  its  capability  of  sustaining  this  reputation, 
ut  where  the  same  advantages  may  be  derived  (as«in  Tallar 
hassee,  or  Pensacola,)  without  the  serious  objections  stated, 
it  is  singular  that  these  pilgrims  should  come  so  far  in  search 
of  their  Bethesda,  and,  whUst  assured  of  ^Hhe  moving  of  the 
water,"  stand  yet  lingering  about  ^Hhe  porches."  St  Au- 
gustine, from  its  miserable  commercial  inducements,  has  for 
years  been  stationary  in  enterprise,  and  almost  so  in  popula- 
tion. As  a  market  for  indigenous  fruits,  it  formerly  eiyoyed 
a  considerable  trade,  but  as  this  luxury  is  yearly  commanding 
less  of  the  agriculturist's  attention,  such  fortuitous  advan- 
tages must  be  lost.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
not  having  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  commerce  can  never 
be  invited  thither,  and  the  back  country  is  not  sufficiently 
fertile  to  command  the  capital  necessary  for  removing  such 
obstructions.  When,  therefore,  invalids  cease  to  select  this 
city  as  a  place  of  resort  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
it  must  fast  sink  into  its  inevitable  destiny — annual  retro- 
gression; and  this  last  must  continue  until  its  importance 
shall  become,  in  character  and  nature,  entirely  provincial. 

Pensacola,  once  the  capital  of  West  Florida,  is  situated  on 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  having  a  geographical  localization 
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by  latitude  33°  32',  and  by  longitude  10°  18'.    This  town 
was  once  of  exceeding  medical  importance,  being  the  spot  to 
which  the  unhappy  consumptive  was  most  frequently  directed. 
Its  reputation  for  health  was  once  inferior  to  that  of  no  single 
locality  in  the  State.     Its  surrounding  country,  like  the  litto- 
ral portions  of  Florida,  is  sandy,  so  much  so  as  to  induce  a 
peculiar  gait  in  the  inhabitants,  similar  to  the  rocking  ob- 
served in  the  sailor.     To  that  sex,  in  Pensacola,  whose  phy- 
sical organization  necessitates  this  peculiarity  of  gait,  the 
sand  must  give  it  an  exaggeration  calculated  to  take  captive 
the  heart  of  the  most  punctilious  tar.     Now  that  the  excited 
controversy  relative  to  the  indigenous  or  imported  cause  of 
yellow  fever  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  many  prominent  in 
the  ranks  of  our  profession,  Pensacola,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in 
appropriate  testimonjr,  will  be  represented  by  her  physicians. 
The  reputation  of  this  city  among  invalids,  suddenly,  it  ap- 
pears, subsided,  consequent  upon  an  invasion  of  yellow  fever, 
which,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  brougt  anguish  and  desolation 
to  the  hearthstone  of  its  inhabitants.     It  was  by  the  author- 
ities supposed  to  be  caused,  at  the  time,  by  extreme  neglect 
in  an  observance  of  those  sanitary  measures  so  essential  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  all  maritime  communities.     This  fever 
prevailed  during  the  year  mentioned  in  very  nearly  all  of  the 
cities  on  the  gulf,  and  if  the  reason  assigned  for  its  existence 
in  Pensacola  be  correct,  it  certainly  was  a  most  marvellous 
coincidence.     Singular  that  so  many  communities,  believing 
the  enjoyment  oi  previous  health  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  their  sanitary  measures,  should  have,  as  it  were  by 
common  consent,  become  so  neglectful  of  their  previous  and 
habitual  watchfulness,  as  the  disease,  in  the  various  cities, 
prevailed  with  an  almost  uniform  malignity.     Still   more 
singular  is  it,  that  the  inhabitants  should,  without  any  con- 
cert of  action,  have  observed  so  uniform,  similar  and  jwopor- 
tionate  an  indifference.     To  the  eje  of  reason  it  appears 
utterly  impossible;  such  a  conclusion  could  have  been  but 
the  result  of  a  superficial  examination   into  the  manifest 
cause  of  the  calamity  I     Contagion  suggests  itsdf  as  being  the 
only  ground  on  which  such  phenomena  can  be  reconciled  and 
explained.     As  the  adjacent  country  is  dry  and  sandy,  the 
indigenous  origin  of  this  fever  would  seem  a  manifest  im- 
possibility, unless  the  authorities  of  Pensacola,  in  utter  in- 
consistency with  their  previous  and  subsequent  course,  became 
utterly  reckless  and  regardless  of  the  grave  consequences  of 
inexcusable  neglect.     Granting,  however,  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  seems  inconceivable  thai  in  sister  cities,  and  at  the 
exact  time,  so  unusual  and  culpable  a  policy  should  hava 
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been  pursued.  Contagionists  would  in  this  instance  assign 
the  apparent  and  almost  manifest  cause ;  but  non-contagion- 
ists,  with  laudable  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  would,  in  regard  to 
these  ill-fated  localities,  betake  themselves  to  a  diligent  study 
and  laborious  analysis  of  their  miasmatic  geographies,  pre- 
mising the  usual  and  heartfelt  anathema  upon  such  repre- 
hensible municipalities.  Under  all  circiunstances,  and 
whatever  be  the  result  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 
controversy,  grasping  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  this  un- 
fortunate and  cruelly  abused  body  of  men  demand  the 
sympathy  of  the  most  obdurate.  If  the  non-contagionists  be 
right,  they  have,  by  ^Hheir  gross  neglect,"  much  to  answer 
for  here,  and  if  the  contagionists  be  right,  they  have,  from 
misconduct,  more  to  answer  for  hereafter !  Verily  are  they 
indeed  to  be  pitied ;  more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  poor 
old  Moorish  king,  when  frantically  riding 


*  up  and  down, 
nada' 


Through  Granada's  royal  town  ; 
Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell — 
Woisme,  Alhama!!" 

It  would  appear,  from  the  present  state  of  this  controversy, 
one  could  not  adopt  a  better  maxim  than  ^^  in  medio  tuttssimus 
ibis,"  The  prevalence  and  malignity  of  yellow  fever,  in  the 
cities  of  our  Atlantic  and  gulf  seaboards,  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  imported  cause,  grafted  upon  those  already 
existing ;  the  published  history  and  accounts  of  the  disease, 
as  prevailing  in  Charleston  during  the  summer  of  1854^  war- 
rant, suggest  and  justify  such  a  conclusion.  It  appears  that, 
after  the  importation  of  the  cause,  the  disease  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  low  water  lots  and  unhealthy  localities  of  the  city, 
and  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  the  higher  and  more  elevated 
sections  until  assuming  the  character  of  an  epidemic.  The 
materies  morhi  was  first  lighted  up,  reasoning  a  posteriori,  in 
regions  most  favorable  to  its  existence,  and  did  not  become 
epidemic  until  the  atmosphere  from  these  sources  had  become 
generally  contaminated.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  those 
residing  in  the  healthiest  localities  had  also  early  connexion 
with  the  infected  vessels ;  such  must  have  been  the  case,  but 
these,  it  appears,  escaped,  or  if  affected  at  all^  but  secondwily ; 
that  is,  either  from  those  not  as  happily  located,  or  when  the 
disease  from  them  became  epidemic.  The  history  of  other 
places,  in  regard  to^this  disease,  proves  that  it  cannot  long 
prevail,  or  at  least  not  long  enough  to  become  epidemic, 
unless  supported  by  local  causes.  Though  the  disease  be 
carried  there,  unless  these  unfortunate  and  unhappy  adjuvants 
exist,  it  speedily  dies  out.     We  do  not,  however,  doubt  the 
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fiwt  of  this  disease  having  rapidly  disseminated  itself,  even 
when  local  miasm  (whether  idio  or  koino  in  nature)  was  in- 
appreciable, or  even  non-existent.  Testimony  of  the  most 
reliable  character  has  long  established  this  point,  and  so 
satisfactorily,  that  under  similar  circumstances  we  cannot, 
but  expect  a  repetion  of  this  dire  calamity.  Extreme  ma- 
li^ity  of  the  disease,  or  a  concentration  of  its  poison  in  cer- 
tain instances,  seems  quite  sufficient  in  producing  its  extension. 
The  disease  appears,  in  most  instances^  to  have  prevailed  as 
the  residt  of  an  imported  cause,  grafted  upon  those  already 
existing ;  the  first,  by  proof,  is  alone  sufficient  for  extension ; 
the  last  seem  insufficient  (unless  the  report  of  the  New 
Orleans  sanitary  committee,  the  reasoning,  deductions  and 
inferences  of  which  are  questioned,  be  considered)  for  the 
origin  of  this  pestilence.  The  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  as 
the  result  of  grafting  imported  upon  local  causes,  is  at  least, 
as  a  view  of  the  subject,  safe  and  protective  in  nature  and 
practice.  It  inculcates,  upon  each  municipality,  the  neces- 
sity of  strictly  discharging  their  regulations  in  regard  to  hy- 
giene, and  demands  the  sirte  qua  non  of  a  most  rigorous 
quarantine ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  even  hoped,  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  city  shall  ever  become  so  pure  as  to  wholly  pre- 
vent the  extension  and  desolating  effect  of  this  malignant 
poison.  Let  cleanliness  and  quarantine  be  our  aagis  for  the 
present ;  zealous  ardor,  laborious  research  and  analytic  inves- 
tigation our  course  for  the  future. 

Pensacola  should  be  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  this 
controversy ;  for  if  the  contagionists  be  able  to  establish  their 
ground,  and  prove  its  correctness  to  earnest  searchers  after 
truth,  to  fortify,  with  fact  and  force  of  argument,  the 
reasonable  and  almost  self-suggestive  position  taien,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  her  regaining  her  past  and  pristine 
reputation — ^from  again  offering  her  balmy  atmosphere  as  a 
recuperative  asylum  to  the  afflicted. 

Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  Florida,  is  situated  in  Leon 
county,  and  is  not  more  than  three  miles  north  of  the  ele- 
vated and  rolling  chain  of  hills  which  in  a  great  measure 
bound  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  It  was  selected  as 
the  seat  of  government  in  1824,  and  the  ballot-box  in  1854 
determined  that  it  shall  ever  remain  so.  The  capitol,  for 
the  size  of  the  place,  is  quite  an  imposing  building — chaste 
in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  massive  and  spacious.  ^  The 
climate  of  Tallahassee  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  offering 
great  inducement  for  the  hy  oernation  of  the  northern  invalid. 
Old  authorities  state  the  range  of  thermometer  as  varying 
rom  28°  to  88°   Fahrenheit;    the  climate   has   certainly 
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changed  since  then,  though  the  mercurial  range  has   not 
increased ;   it  may  be  given  now  as  varying  from  30°  to  90°. 
The  extremes  in  this  register  seldom  occur ;  the  winters  are 
comparatively  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
seldom  great.     During  the  hot  months  the  gulf   breezes 
counteract  the  influences  of  the  sun,  and  their  effect,  balm 
and  welcome^  can  be  enviably  imagined  by  the  pallid  and 
prostrated  metropolitan  of  less  favjored  latitudes.    The  nights 
in  summer,  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  are  cool  and 
refreshing;  one  ''wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  around  him 
and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams;"    when  the  pleasant 
morning  arouses  him  from  his  slumbers,  he  rises  strength- 
ened and  invigorated,  realizing  the  happy  truth  and  beauty 
of  that  conception  which,  for  tired  nature,  derives  a  "sweet 
restorer,"  in  this,  **the  twin  brother  of  death."     Tallahas- 
see, being  the  seat  of  government,  is  necessarily  crowded 
during  the  session  of  the  State  legislature;   this,  with  the 
frank  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
its  climate,  certainly  offers  strong  inducements  to  those  who 
annually  resort  to  the  State,  for  a  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  healthy  during  the  cold  months  of  winter.     With 
uniformity  of  temperature,  the  advantages  of  literature  and 
society,   it  is  certainly  surprising  that  this  place  is    not 
selected,  in  exchange  for  temporary  residence  in  the  east. 
Difficulty  of  access  has  been  a  great  impediment ;  but  when 
the  great  system  of  State  railroads  is  completed,  there  will 
be  a  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  yellow  fever  has  once,  in  this  inland  city,  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  but  since  the  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  it,  the  disease  has  been  unknown.  The  fire  immediately 
checked  this  fever;  but  whether  it  had  run  its  course, 
attacked  the  susceptible,  and  so  perished — whether  the 
advanced  season  was  inimical  to  further  extension — whether 
the  fire  destroyed,  by  consumption,  local  causes,  or  acted  as 
a  purifier  and  disinfectant  to  the  contaminated  atmosphere — 
has  not  been  determined.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  last 
view.  As  statistics  in  regard  to  this  disease,  auring  its 
prevalence  in  various  localities  throughout  the  State,  would 
oe  interesting,  and  perhaps  valuable,  to  the  controversialists 
and  the  profession,  we  will  endeavor  to  collect  the  most 
reliable  facts  and  details,  and  shall  present  them  when 
treating  of  yellow  fever  as  one  of  the  pathological  branches 
of  our  subject. 

Jacksonville,  situated  on  the  St.  John's  river,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  place  of  commercial  notoriety ;  it  has  been 
selected  as  a  terminus  to  one  of  the  railroads  embraced  in  the 
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system  of  State  improvement.  When  these  roads  are  com- 
pleted, it  may  increase  to  no  inconsiderable  importance.  Its 
back  country  can  never  make  it  so ;  for,  though  interspersed 
with  valuable  hummocks  and  occasional  prairies  of  rather 
limited  extent,  the  tout  ensemble  is  inimical  and  unfavorable 
to  so  desirable  a  result.  This  place  is  one  of  the  great 
resorts,  among  the  northerners,  m  winter,  and  it  has  so  far 
sustained  an  untarnished  reputation.  The  authorities  are, 
in  their  administration,  orthodox  and  strict  contagionists, 
and  during  the  summer  of  1854  became  conspicuous  in  an 
open  declaration  and  maintenance  of  their  relative  views. 

Newport  is  a  commercial  town  of  comparative  recent  exist- 
ence. It  is  situated  on  the  St.  Mark's  river,  and  is  the  out- 
let for  the  staples  of  Middle  and  Western  Florida.  Its  popu- 
lation is  small,  and  the  pi  ice  makes  but  little  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  city  accompaniments  and  associations.  Should 
it  (or  rather  the  contiguous  and  adjoining/  port,  St.  Mark's) 
be  a  western  terminus  to  one  of  the  railroads,  it  must  become 
conspicuous  and  a  place  of  note.  These  last  ports  are  sub- 
ject to  occasional  inundations,  and  such  disasters  bear  a  very 
marked  relation  to  the  extent  and  malignity  of  their  diseases. 
Newport  and  St.  Mark's,  though  surrounded  by  sandy  pine 
land,  have  at  times  been  desolated  by  yellow  fever ;  the  patho- 
logical statistics,  in  this  respect  and  otherwise,  will  elsewhere 
be  described. 

Pilatka,  situated  also  on  the  St.  John's  river,  is  the  last  in 
the  series  of  towns  in  Florida,  which  possess  direct  medical 
interest.  This  place,  during  the  Indian  war,  was  one  of  the 
many  stations  which  the  federal  government  had  created  in 
the  State.  Proving  extremely  healthy,  it  has  been  gradually 
built  up,  f nd  promises  gradual,  yet  eventful  increase.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river,  and  when  refinement  and 
wealth  have  made  their  impress  on  the  adjacent  country,  this 
place  will  offer  many  inducements  to  the  immigrant.  Pilatka 
has  in  recent  years  been  selected  by  many  invalids,  as  a  place 
of  resort  during  the  winter,  and  on  this  account  there  is  con- 
stant fluctuation  in  the  extent  of  its  population.  Several 
hotels  have  been  erected,  and  these  are  generally  crowded 
during  the  colder  months.  The  prospective  victims  of  that 
northern  plague  seek,  in  its  genial  climate,  a  brief  yet  happy 
respite  from  their  suffering;  but  ^Hhe  life  of  all  this  blood  is 
touched  corruptibly,"  and  if  permanency  characterizes  not 
their  move,  the  charm  from  the  skies  which  seemed  to  hallow 
them  here  is  broken,  and  prematurely  they  sink  to  that  sleep 
which  knows  no  waking. 

There  are  many  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  State,  but 
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thej  oSei  as  yet  only  a  provincial  interest,  and  cannot  in  so 
brirf  a  sketch  be  noticed.  Madison,  Monticello,  Quincy, 
Waukeenah,  Mariana,  Newnansville,  Alligator,  Micanopy, 
Euchee  Anna  claim,  each,  their  page,  but  the  specific  nature 
of  our  subject  does  not  warrant  this ;  they  are  each  but  fprm- 
ing  the  first  chapter  in  their  medical  histories,  and  the  few 
remarks,  if  now  made,  would  but  constitute  a  preface  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  volume  of  their  future. 

The  rivers  of  Florida  having  courses  of  much  length  rise 
in  the  highlands  of  Georgia,  Alabama^  and  Mississippi ;  those 
which  empty  into  the  gulf  take  their  origin  in  the  first  men- 
tioned State.  The  Appalachicola  divides  Western  from  Mid- 
dle Florida ;  it  is  the  longest  and  largest  river  in  the  State, 
and  after  a  long  and  tortuous  course  empties  into  Appalachie 
bay.  The  St.  John's,  a  large  and  picturesque  stream,  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula;  if  there  be  romance  in  the 
soul  of  the  voyageur,  a  quiet  sail  upon  its  placid  bosom  can- 
not but  arouse  it.  Foreigners  have,  however,  scandalized 
our  nation  in  charging  upon  us  an  utter  want  of  this,  one  of 
the  divinest  attributes  of  humanity.  We  certainly,  as  a  peo- 
ple, too  devotedly  worship  tangibilities  and  realities^  and  these 
m  turn  magnify  the  evil,  by  making  the  meat  we  feed  upon 
animal  contort  and  an  intellectually  profitless  wealth ;  but  it 
is  a  libel  upon  the  American  to  say  that  to  him  romance  is 
imknown.  The  ruined  and  ivy-grown  tower,  the  deserted 
and  dilapidated  castles — ^manifestations  of  nature's  age,  and 
the  melancholy  records  of  those  who  have  been — tend  in  the 
olden  countries  to  inspire  this  emotion ;  in  the  new  they  are 
unseen  and  physically  unknown ;  but  in  exchange  we  have 
scenes  which  the  hand  of  Nature,  in  her  majesty,  beauty,  and 
sublimity,  has  traced  upon  the  canvass  of  our  country.  We 
gaise  not  on  the  hoary  and  time-worn  ruins  which  embank  the 
Shine ;  nor  upon  the  moat,  the  drawbridge,  and  barbican 
which  gave  security  and  power  to  the  ivy-clad  castles  of  Scot- 
land ;  we  climb  not  the  ice-capped  peaks  of  Switzerland,  nor 
breathe  not  the  classic  atmosphere  of  G-reece  and  Italy  ;  but 
upon  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  their  extent,  majesty, 
and  grandeur,  the  cosmopolite  gazes  in  homage,  admiration, 
and  awe ;  our  castle  is  our  country,  the  temple  of  liberty, 
which  needs  no  defence  other  than  the  hearts  of  its  worship- 
pers ;  cntr  mountains  are  its  spires,  which  greet  the  rising  sun 
and  are  gilded  by  its  departing  rays ;  from  the  virtuous,  the 
heroic,  the  beautiful,  the  good  of  other  nations,  and  from  the 
originality  of  our  own,  we  are  constructing  a  literature, 
mighty  even  in  its  infancy.  These  slanders  upon  our  coun- 
try and  countrymen  are  fast  passing  away,  refuted  by  the 
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struggles  which  give  sanctity  and  respect  to  the  past,  the 
greatness  and  enterprise  which  mark  the  present,  and  the 
bright  prestiges  which  cast  a  halo  around  the  future. 

But  we  have,  in  defending  one  of  the  attributes  of  our 
countrymen,  forgotten  one  essential  to  the  writer,  infrequency 
of  digression ;  to  return,  then,  to  the  subject  last  engrossing 
our  attention.  The  St.  John's  river,  rising  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  northwardly, 
widens  into  a  bold  and  majestic  stream;  it  either  passes 
through  or  forms  several  lakes ;  one  of  these,  the  St.  George, 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  as  placid  as  beautiful. 
The  St.  John's  gradually  bends  eastwardly,  and  finally  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  forty  miles  north  of  St.  George.  The  farms 
on  this  river,  with  their  fields  extending  to  its  margin  and 
the  houses  in  the  distance,  present  fine  views  from  the  steam- 
er's deck,  and  when  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation, 
the  stream  is  bordered  with  the  dark  verdure  of  forest  growth. 
One  here  realizes  the  feeling  produced  in  disturbing  the  deep 
silence  of  nature's  vast  solitude. 

A  beautiful  feature  observed  in  travelling  upon  this  river 
is  the  variety  and  firequency  of  islands  scattered  upon  its  sur- 
face. These  insulated  little  bodies  of  land  are  covered  with 
the  heaviest  forest  growth  and  tangled  underbrush ;  with 
miniature  beaches  of  white  and  glistening  sand,  they  appear 
in  the  distance  as  pearl-bordered  settings  of  emerald  upon  a 
back-ground  of  sapphire.  There  are  many  reports  pubfished 
in  regard  to  the  floating  islands  of  Florida,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  such  are  entirely  false  ;  there  could  have  been  no 
desire  to  deceive  on  the  part  of  the  reporters,  but  their  con- 
clusion was  formed  only  after  a  superficial  examination. 
These  apparent  islands  are  most  frequently  noticed  in  the 
lakes  and  bayous,  and  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  com- 
pact masses  of  aquatic  vegetation,  with  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves  indiscriminately  mingled,  and  fioating  about  in  obe- 
dience to  the  caprices  of  wind  and  current.  The  inland  bodies 
of  water  are  often  covered  with  ^^  a  curious  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  termed  by  botanists  pistia  strcUistes. ' '  This  is  ' '  com- 
monly, but  not  correctly,  reported  to  vegetate  on  the  surface 
of  the  water."  Detached  from  the  locality  of  their  growth, 
these  plants  drift  about  until,  jjerhaps,  considerable  surface  is 
formed ;  the^  are  then  taken  into  the  current,  and  fioating 
thus  have  given  rise  to  reports  of  the  natural  anomaly — ^a 
floating  island.  This  singular  vegetation  spreads  itself  like 
a  carpet  over  the  waters  ;  under  it  the  fish  find  a  welcome 
harbor,   the   concealed  alligator  pursues  his  ungainly  and 
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awkward  gambols,  and  from  its  midst  the  wild  fowl  rises, 
and  wheeling  are  quickly  lost  in  flight. 

TheSuwanee  is  at  present  the  natural,  but  arbitrary,  divi- 
sion between  Middle  and  Eastern  Florida ;  it  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Georgia,  and  after  flowing  southwesterly, 
empties  into  Vaccassar  bay,  on  the  Gulf.  This  has  been  the 
only  river  in  Florida  which,  even  in  burlesque,  has  ever  been 
given  to  poetry  and  song ;  we  crossed  it  on  a  burning  day  in 
June,  and  certainly  saw,  at  that  hour,  little  to  inspire  either 
the  poet  or  the  minstrel.  The  fluvial  topography  of  the  State 
is  as  yet  not  susceptible  of  justice ;  there  abounds  so  much 
unreclaimed  and  unimproved  land,  that  the  rivers  cannot 
well  be,  or  have  not  been  accurately  traced  out  and  explored. 
Writers  on  this  subject  have  limited  material  at  command, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a  few  years,  when  the  general 
introduction  of  steam  and  the  telegraph  bring  their  concomi- 
tants, energy  and  enterprise,  forests  will  give  place  to  fields, 
and  present  solitudes  to  the  busy  and  merry  hum  of  an  active 
and  enquiring  population. 

There  are  many  other  rivers  in  the  State,  the  Perdido,  St. 
Pedro,  Conechu,  Ocklockney,  Corelia,  Charlotte,  Hillsbo- 
rough, Vilchees,  Alaqua,  Econfina,  Oscilla,  Histahatchee, 
Chatawhatchee,  Achenahatchee,  Nasau,  St.  Nicholas,  Chata- 
hatchee,  &c. — but  of  these  not  much  is  intimately  known;  at 
least,  very  little  of  botanical  or  medical  interest. 

The  botanical  field  of  Florida  is  but  little  explored ;  exten- 
sive in  magnitude  and  variety,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
enthusiastic  lover  of  this  important  science  may  devote  his 
labors  to  its  investigation  and  subsequent  publication.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  novelty,  interest  and  variety  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  certainly  ^^  lejeu,  vaut  la  chandeUe," 

It  will  be  observed  that  Florida,  in  her  geographical  desig- 
nations, has  in  a  great  measure  retained  the  language  of  her 
aborigines.  Such  a  course  cannot  too  highly  be  commended, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  custom  is  not  national  and, 
with  us,  universal.  All  nations  have  a  language,  and  this 
alone  is  peculiar  to  us  ;  if  not  made  a  conversational  and  lite- 
rary medium,  at  least  let  it  characterize  the  soil  which  indi- 
rectly gave  it  birth.  The  Indian  language  certainly  should 
not  be  proscribed  on  account  of  an  occasional  sin  against 
euphony,  for  it  is  generally  harmonious  as  well  as  acceptable, 
and  its  etymology,  when  examined,  both  suggestive  and  cor- 
rect. All  traces  of  the  aborigines  are  yearly  fading  away, 
and  as  history  has  not  embraced  them  in  her  province,  through 
the  soil  of  their  ^'hunting  grounds,"  at  least,  let  them  tell 
to  ftiture  generations  the  melancholy  tale  of  their  bitter  exist- 
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ence  and  terrible  destiny.  Let  their  memory  be  hallowed 
thus  by  the  soil  over  which  they  once  trod  in  innocent  happi- 
ness, and  their  language,  so  perpetuated,  be  in  regard  to  their 
fate — 

•♦Expression's  last  receding  ray  ; 

A  gilded  halo  hoTering  'round  decay.** 

It  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rivers  of  Florida,  that  they 
are  numerous,  and  an  important  feature  in  the  geography  of 
the  country  ;  there  are  few  sections  too  far  removed  from 
these  water-courses  to  derive  profit  and  improvement  from 
them.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  long  and  tortuous  ;  their 
bars  such  as  to  exclude  other  than  schooner  and  steamboat 
navigation.  Medical  topography  cannot  well  take  cognizance 
of  them,  for  their  adjacent  country  is  too  little  improved  and 
populated  to  come  within  the  daily  province  of  the  profession. 
As  we  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining,  among  the  authori- 
ties consulted,  a  condensed,  yet  ftill  description  of  the  bays 
.  and  inlets  of  Florida,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  it. 
"From  the  uncommon  levelness  of  the  country  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  from  the  numerous  rivers  that  intersect  it,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  world  that  for  the  same  extent  has  so  many 
inlets,  sounds,  narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and 
communications  of  one  point  of  the  shore  with  another,  by  an 
inland  channel.  The  whole  coast  is  almost  a  continued  line 
of  these  sounds ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense,  a  canal,  communicating  with  the  sea  in 
an  hundred  places,  might  be  made  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
river  St.  Mary's.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and  we  may 
add  through  Texas,  almost  every  river  that  enters  the  Gulf, 
just  before  its  entrance  spreads  into  a  broad  lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  partially  salt.  From 
one  of  these  lakes  to  another  there  is  often  a  wide  natural 
canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on  the  shores 
of  Florida  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with  particularity. 
Perdido  bay,  dividing  Alabama  from  Florida,  is  thirty  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  six  broad ;  Pensacola  bay  is  thirty 
miles  long  and  from  four  to  seven  wide.  This  bay  affords 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Gulf  shore ;  Bayou  Texas  enters  from 
the  north,  above  Pensacola,  and  is  four  miles  long  and  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide ;  St.  Rosa  sound  connects  the  bays  of 
Pensacola  and  Chatawhatchee.  This  is  a  charming  sheet  of 
water,  forty  miles  long  and  about  two  wide :  a  narrow  penin- 
sula divides  Pensacola  bay  from  this  sound  for  thirty  miles ; 
it  yields  five  feet  water  in  its  whole  length.  Chatawhatchee 
bay  is  forty  miles  long  and  from  seven  to  fourteen  wide ;  it 
receives  a  number  of  creeks,  is  much  affected  by  storms,  and 
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was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fishery.  St.  Andrew's 
bay  is  protected  by  a  number  of  small  islands,  receives  some 
navigaole  creeks,  has  deep  water,  is  twelve  miles  long  and 
five  wide  ;  St.  Joseph's  bay  is  twenty  miles  long  and  seven 
wide ;  Apalachicola  is  twelve  miles  long  and  firom  four  to  six 
wide  ;  Ocklockney  is  twelve  miles  long  and  two  broad ;  Ap- 
palachie  bay  is  a  circular  indentation,  m  which  is  the  port  of 
St.  Mark's,  the  nearest  point  to  Tallahassee  ;  Histahatchee 
offers  a  safe  harbor  for  small  vessels ;  Vaccassar  is  the  east- 
ernmost bay  in  West  Florida." 

We  have  inserted  this  long  extract,  because  it  contains  the 
most  valuable  information,  in  the  smallest  possible  compass ; 
it  may  be  of  importance  for  future  reference,  and  we  know 
not  where  these  valuable  details  may  elsewhere  be  obtained. 
There  is  no  part  of  Florida,  in  regard  to  which  the  profes- 
sion may  sooner  need  these  abbreviated  and  necessary  &cts. 

The  lakes  of  Florida  are  many  in  number  and  large  in 
extent;  beautifiil,  placid,  and  ornamental,  though  not  so 
attractive  as  that  which  in  the  poet's  vision  appeared  *^  mar- 
gined with  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering  myrtles,  glassing 
soft  as  skies,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows."  No  sub- 
ject embraced  in  the  medical  topography  of  the  State  bids 
fair  to  be  of  more  interest  to  the  profession ;  the  health  of 
the  adjacent  country  varying,  in  some  instances,  with  the 
character  of  the  subjacent  soil,  the  extent  and  condition  of 
the  water.  Mickasucke  lake,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Talla- 
hassee, is  twelve  miles  long ;  around  its  borders  have  been 
discovered  traces  of  the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  aborigines. 
The  health  of  the  country  adjacent  to  this  and  other  localities 
will  be  described  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  State. 
Lake  Jackson,  northwest  of  Tallahassee,  and  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  State,  is  eight  miles  long  and 
three  broad.  Jamony  lake,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Talla- 
hassee, is  eight  miles  long  and  three  broad.  Tallahassee  lake 
is  near  the  city  of  similar  name ;  'tis  Chefinico's  old  town 
that  once  occupied  its  southern  shore.  Inundation  lake  has 
been  newly  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Chipola ;  this 
lake  is  twenty  miles  long  and  seven  wide;  though  deep,  the 
forests  not  many  years  since  were  still  standing.  Badford's 
and  Jackson's  lakes  are  not  many  miles  from  Tallahassee ;  the 
latter  is  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  being  fifteai 
miles  long  and  over  one  wide.  This  lake  was  once  subject  to 
sudden  increases  in  the  depth  of  its  waters ;  it  is  thought  to 
have  a  subterrene  outlet,  and  these  sudden  rises  are  attributed 
to  a  stoppage  in  this  concealed  channel.  During  the  time  of 
General  Jackson's  campaign,  lake  Jackson  was  but  a  small 
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and  shallow  pond.  The  lakes  of  Florida  have  not  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  writers,  since  the  country  became  a 
part  of  our  Union ;  of  the  previous  facts  and  interests  con- 
nected with  them  very  little  is  known,  for  Spaniards  were 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  from  the  silence  of  their  government^ 
history  redeems  scarcely  more  than  uncertainty  and  obscurity. 
A  priest,  calabozo,  commandant  and  a  file  of  soldiers,  when 
made  the  custodians  of  a  country,  seldom  preserve  or  rescue 
anything  interesting  and  valuable  to  our  profession.  Of  the 
hygienic  importance  of  these  lakes  there  is  nothing  of  sufii- 
cient  uniformity  to  admit  generalization ;  such  as  may  be  of 
particular  importance  will  be  noticed  with  the  relative  lake, 
when  treating  of  the  fevers  of  the  State.  These  bodies  of 
water  must  in  time  lend  beauty,  variety,  and  attraction  to 
the  Floridian's  home;  for  wherever  occurring  in  the  world 
they  are  no  less  a  subject  of  attachment  among  a  people  than 
a  geographical  characteristic  of  their  soil;  Loch  Lomond, 
Wetter,  and  Leman !  at  the  mention  of  thy  names  how  throbs 
the  heart  and  fires  the  eye  of  the  poor  exile  from  the  coun- 
tries which  you  designate.  When  her  people  invest  their 
places  with  homes  interests  and  home  affections ;  when  per- 
manent occupants  take  the  place  of  nomadic  adventurers; 
when  architectural  beauty,  floral  adornment,  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  life  bring  about  the  union  of  heart  and  hearth, 
then  shall  the  lakes  of  Florida  inspire  all  the  patriotism, 
enthusiasm,  and  affection  that  music  has  sung  or  poetry  apos- 
trophized. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  chemical 
importance  of  the  great  variety  of  springs  found  in  the  State; 
their  waters  will  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
in  her  future  medical  history.  We  are  not  aware  of  there 
having  been  instituted  more  than  one  or  two  chemical  ana- 
lyses, and  these  are  not  published  in  any  works  or  articles  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  read.  Of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  these  springs  much  more  is 
known,  but  even  in  this  respect  scarcely  more  than  an  initial 
chapter  has  been  presented.  Many  of  the  rivers  in  the  State 
derive  their  origin  from  a  spring ;  the  Chipola,  Chatawhat- 
chee,  Wacissa,  Wakulla,  &c. ,  may  each  thus  be  traced.  The 
size  and  extreme  depth  of  many  of  these  springs  strike  the 
reflective  beholder  with  admiration,  wonder,  and  surprise, 
and  early  attracted  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  the  country's 
subjacent  formation.  A  quaint,  but  correct  old  authority 
thus  concernedly  speculates  on  this  subject:  ^^  There  seems  to 
be  all  over  this  country  a  svbstratum  of  soft  stones^  at  equal 
depths^  which  is  cavernous,  and  admits  numberless  subterra- 
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nean  brooks  and  streams  to  have  their  courses  far  under  ground. 
In  places  they  burst  out  in  the  form  of  those  vast  boiling 
springs  which  form  rivers  (d  a  short  distance  from  their  ovi- 
lets,  and  by  their  frequency,  their  singular  forms,  the  trans- 
parency of  their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  their  fishes, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  country/' 

There  is  no  theory  relative  to  the  production  of  springs, 
yet  offered,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vast  volumes  of  water 
thus  ejected  from  the  soil  of  this  country.  The  doctrine  of 
earth's  capillary  tubes,  of  subterrene  siphons,  of  water  seek- 
ing the  level  of  a  distant  origin,  are  insufficient  for  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon  as  here  manifested.  Most  probably,  as 
suggested  by  some  author  whose  name  we  forget,  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  at  some  high  elevation,  enter  the  many  interstices, 
cropped  out  and  formed  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sub- 
strate, pass  through  channels  naturally  existing,  and  filtered 
of  saline  particles  by  occasional  obstructions,  they  thus  per- 
meate the  subjacent  soil,  and  where  the  density  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  insufficient  to  counteract  the  force  by  which  original 
level  is  sought,  the  immense  volumes  burst  through  and  so 
are  ejected  into  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  The  penin- 
sula form  of  the  State  certainly  gives  plausibility,  at  least,  to 
such  a  view. 

Among  the  many  springs  we  might  describe  we  shall  select 
only  one.  Wakulla  spring,  which  forms  the  river  of  similar 
name,  is  twelve  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  is  certainly  the 
largest  and  most  wonderful  spring  in  the  State.  The  stream 
ejected  is  able  to  bear  a  boat  on  its  surface,  immediately  below 
the  fountain.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  spot  by  navigation, 
as  the  waters  are  clogged  with  flags,  rushes,  weeds,  &c. ;  this 
mode  is,  however,  considered  best,  as  conducing  to  give  the 
most  pleasing  and  wonderful  view  of  the  spring.  Suddenly 
the  immense  lAass  breaks  upon  the  eye,  a  circular  lake  in  size 
and  appearance,  with  waters  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  depth 
of  this  spring  is  incredible  and  almost  inconceivable  ;  it  was 
sounded  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  there  is  no  re- 
liable testimony  of  the  bottom  being  then  found.  From  the 
pellucid  and  aerial  transparency  of  the  water,  from  its  wonder- 
tul  depth,  and  probably  from  sulphuret  of  lime  being  held  in 
solution,  the  fountain  presents  the  color  of  a  paling  sapphire. 
Whilst  gazing  upon  this  wonderM  creation  of  nature  and  at- 
temptingto  analyze  the  unfathomabledepths  below,  one  beholds 
the  clear  and  perfect  reflection  of  heaven's  concave,  with  clouds 
flitting  across  its  field,  as  it  were  a  transient  breath  upon  the 
surface  of  a  &ithful  mirror.  Many  who  visit  this  spring  are 
thus  disagreeably  affected,  feeling  as  though  suspend^  be- 
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tween  two  atmospheres ;  the  feeling  is  one  of  giddiness,  which 
disappears,  on  approaching  the  margins,  where  trees  and 
shrubs  usurp  the  place  of  clouds  and  sky.  The  meaning  of 
the  Indian  word  Wakulla  is,  the  mystery — ^a  conception  as 
chaste  as  correct. 

There  are  very  many  other  springs,  but  a  description  of 
these  would  he  physical  entirely ;  and  tediousness,  out  not 
monotony,  would  attach  to  such  consecutive  detail.  Of  all 
the  manifestations  of  nature  in  the  State,  these  are  the  most 
interesting  to  the  profession,  whether  reference  be  had  either 
to  their  natural  or  therapeutic  properties.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  a  single  example  affords  evidence  suflScient  of  their  pro- 
minence among  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  ana- 
lytical chemistry  has  not  hitherward  sufficiently  evinced  the 
value  of  her  labors  to  enable  our  offering  the  important  re- 
sults. If  there  be  published  analyses  of  these  waters,  we  are 
not  yet  in  possession  of  them.  We  will  endeavor  to  acquire 
accurate  information  on  the  subject,  and  shall  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  matter  of  such  peculiar  value  and  interest  to 
the  profession  ;  meanwhile,  if  any  casual  reader  shall  be  able 
to  offer  this  desideratum,  it  will  be  received  most  thankMly. 
We  saw  many  months  since  in  one  of  the  literary  organs  of 
this,  or  some  adjoining  State,  that  the  water  of  a  sprine,  dis- 
covered near  Pensacola,  had  been  accurately  analyzed,  and 
that  the  result  proved  it  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  coun- 
try ;  the  water,  in  its  composition,  being  very  similar  to  that 
of  Congress  spring. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  adhered  to  our  inten- 
tion of  treating  of  springs  in  connexion  with  the  diseases 
which  were  modified  or  benefitted  by  them ;  superficial  in- 
quiry alone  induced  the  belief  that  this  course,  from  causes 
just  stated,  would  have  been  impracticable,  tad  such  a  plan 
would  have  destroyed  the  little  method  attaching  to  these 
desultory  and  hastily  written  sketches. 

The  islands  of  Florida  are  many,  but  unimportant,  belong- 
ing as  yet  more  to  the  geography  than  the  topography  of  the 
State.  St.  Bosa  island  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  St.  Kosa  bay  and  Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  lie  op- 
posite the  southern  shore  of  the  peninsula.  Anastatia  lies 
near  St.  Augustine,  separated  fi:om  the  main  land  but  by  a 
narrow  channel.  On  the  western  shore  there  are  Hummoch, 
St.  Vincent's,  Crooked,  St.  George's,  James,  and  Dog  islands. 
These  uninteresting  little  bodies  of  land  are  usually  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  from  this  idea  one  may  anticipate  the 
nature  of  their  soil — poor,  sandy,  and  sterile. 
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Florida  is  not  without  her  natural  curiosities,  a  truth  which 
her  natural  caverns,  sinking  rivers,  great  springs,  and  natu- 
ral bridges  abundantly  attest.  I  have  from  one  who  has 
visited  two  of  these  caverns  the  following  description  :  The 
descent  of  Arch  cave  is  under  a  vast  rock  of  limestone,  which 
at  great  depth  expands  into  a  spacious  gallery  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  fifty  high  ;  from  this  the  visitor  passes  through 
a  long  and  rude  gothic  archway,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
running  stream  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  five  deep  ;  beyond 
this  he  suddenly  emerges  into  a  crystal-lined  chamber  of  an 
hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  with  massive  pillars,  and 
adorned  with  stalagmite  and  stalactite  formations.  This 
cave  has  been  explored  for  four  hundred  yards,  and  may  yet 
contain  concealea  and  unknown  beauties.  "Lady's  cave  is 
still  more  spacious;  this,  too,  has  its  galleries,  chambers, 
domes,  sparry  columns,  stalagmite  and  stalactite  formations, 
and  its  cold,  deep  river  winding  through  its  dark  and  diver- 
sified passages."  Econfina  and  Chipola  rivers  both  pass 
under  natural  bridges.  Near  Tallahassee  is  a  pond  formed 
not  very  many  years  ago  (during  the  time  of  earliest  Ameri- 
can immigration  we  understan(]Q  by  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
earth,  which  descended  with  the  entire  superincumbent 
growth ;  the  concave  is  fifty  feet  deep  and  the  bottom  is  water 
of  depth  unknown .  Near  Mosquito  is  a  warm  mineral  spring, 
discharging,  like  most  of  those  in  the  State,  vast  volumes  of 
water ;  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  boat,  it  is  said,  to  float  in 
the  fountain.  The  character  of  the  water  is  sulphurous,  and 
already  is  it  the  resort  of  the  rheumatic  invalids  of  the  vici- 
nity. The  fountain  possesses  characteristic  and  beautiful 
transparency,  and  abounds  in  fish.  Old  towers  and  roads, 
abandoned  and  grass-grown  causeways,  forts  and  noble  plan- 
tations, and  avenues  of  majestically  beautiM  live-oaks  are 
found  as  melancholy  epitaphs  throughout  the  country ;  speak- 
ing to  us  of  that  distant  time  when  flourished  a  people  of 
whose  existence  and  associations  history  declares  her  igno- 
rance. 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning,  among  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Florida,  her  orange  groves.  Though  "the  sighs 
of  orange  groves"  is  only  a  conception,  yet  a  nappy  one  in 
the  poet's  mind,  there  is  much  of  poetry's  atmosphere  and 
associations  pervading  them.  One  of  the  flnest  groves  in  the 
State  is  par  excellence  designated  and  known  as  Orange  Grove. 
This  grove  is  found  about  the  dividing  line  between  Marion 
and  Alachua  counties,  and  forms  a  l^autiftil  peninsula  into 
Osage  lake.  Here  a  natural  plantation  of  evergreens,  three 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  of  this  two  hundred  are  solely 
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occupied  by  this  charming  tree.  This  tropical  grove  presents 
one  of  the  many  beantiftil  exhibitions  of  nature,  in  her  luxuriant 
and  exuberant  mood.  Moisture  and  heat  stimulate  vegeta- 
tion into  the  exaggerations  of  vigor  and  strength.  These 
slender  trees,  straight,  flexile,  and  inimitably  graceful,  shoot 
taperingly  up,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  flieir  expanded 
branches  clad  in  umbrageous  green.  In  the  creamy  light  of 
our  southern  sun,  how  glisten ingly  gleam  the  verdant  and 
polished  planes  of  the  pendant  leaves,  small,  smooth,  ovate, 
and  coriaceous — interweaving,  as  it  were,  to  form  the  sylvan 
luxury  of  subjacent  shade.  The  snowy  blossoms,  in  all  stages 
of  development,  from  the  bursting  bud  to  the  matured  flower, 
(in  the  purity  of  its  perfect  white,)  shake  perfume  from  their 
floral  envelopes,  as  disturbed  by  the  dalliance  of  the  zephyrs. 
Ensconced  in  this  profusion  of  bloom  and  verdure,  pendant 
from  their  fragile  stems,  swing  the  mellowed  spheres,  like 
golden  orbs  in  ether ;  whilst  as  you  gaze  through  green-pil- 
lared vistas,  tranquil  lakes,  sleeping  in  placid  serenity,  reflect 
the  glancing  rays  of  a  sun,  lighting  up  this  garden  of  beauty. 

[To  be  continued.] 


WESTERN  TEXAS. 


We  have  a  climate  unsurpassed,  even  by  the  far-famed 
Italy.  Our  winters  are  short  and  very  mild.  We  have 
what  are  termed  northers  occasionally  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, which,  when  accompanied  with  rain,  are  really  disagree- 
able, but  when  unaccompanied  with  rain,  which  is  generally 
the  case,  (for  we  seldom  have  much  rain  during  the  winter 
season,)  they  are  not  at  all  disac;reeable,  but  are  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  The  climato  here  through  the 
winter  much  resembles  the  pleasant  parts  of  the  months  of 
Octr»ber  and  November  in  the  northern  States. 

The  commencement  of  spring  here  generally  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  February.  Planters  commence  planting 
about  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first  of  March,  and  from 
that  to  the  middle  of  June.  Early  planting  is  considered  the 
best,  for  then  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  early  spring 
rains  to  start  and  the  June  rains  that  never  faii  to  mature 
their  crops.  Two  years  ago  this  fall  we  saw  a  field  of  cotton 
that  was  planted  on  the  lak  day  of  June  (in  new  ground)  that 
yielded  500  lbs.  of  picked  cotton  per  acre.  We  would  ask  in 
what  other  State  in  the  Union  was  it  ever  done? 

Our  summers  are  long,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  less 
oppressive  than  in  higher  latitude.  The  sun  shines  with 
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great  force,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  the  air  is  always  cool,  and 
almost  invariably  we  have  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southeast 
to  fan  us  with  its  pleasant  breath ;  and  then  our  nights  are 
always  cool  and  pleasant.  No  one  can  ever  complain  of  a 
sultry  night  in  Texas.  But  the  autumn  season  is  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  year.  There  is  a  mildness,  purity,  and 
serenity  in  the  atmosphere  that  is  perfectly  charming  and  in- 
describable. 

The  scenery  of  western  Texas,  we  venture  to  say,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  variety,  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  country 
in  the  world — frtoi  the  bold  and  rugged  mountain  steeps, 
where  the  cool  clear  waters  gush  from  living  fountains,  in- 
terspersed with  rich  valleys,  teeming  with  luxuriant  growths, 
to  the  wide-extended  prairies,  with  their  gentle  undulating 
surfaces  covered  with  a  rich  dress  of  living  green,  bespangled 
with  a  thousand  different  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  exhibiting 
every  hue,  tint,  and  shade,  and  presenting  a  picturesque  view 
of  commingled  grandeur,  beauty,  and  softness  which  may  be 
felt  and  enjoyed  by  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  but 
of  which  words  fail  to  give  any  adequate  idea. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  the  numerous  streams, 
from  the  mountain  rivulet  to  the  river,  are  filled  with  the 
finest  kinds  offish. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  resources  of  Texas,  if  not  the 
greatest,  consists  in  her  pastoral  advantages.  Her  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  a  never-failing  green  sward,  that 
affords  a  perennial  supply  of  food  for  domestic  animals. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  &c 
are  raised  annually  that  never  taste  a  mouthful  of  grain  or  even 
of  hay,  but  live  and  thrive  wholly  upon  the  spontaneous 
bounties  of  nature.  The  keeping  of  stock  costs  its  owner 
nothing  but  the  hire  of  his  herdsman.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
very  prolific,  and  disease  among  them  is  almost  unknown. 

We  have  a  varied  soil,  well  adapted  to  raising  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  and  plants,  and  which  in  point  of  fertility  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  soil  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  millet,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  melons,  and  an  endless  variety  of  garden 
vegetables  are  successfully  grown  here.  Peaches  and  figs 
are  the  most  common  fruit;  apples  and  pears  have  been 
sufficiently  experimented  upon  to  show  that  they  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  success;  plums  and  grapes  are  indigenous.  We 
have  been  told  by  men  who  were  raised  in  Louisiana,  and  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  orange  growing,  that  oranges  can 
easily  be  raised  here.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  more 
produce  of  almost  every  kind  can  be  raised  in  western  TexaSi 
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with  a  less  amonnt' of  labor,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  fact  is  persons  live  here  with  so  little  labor  that  they 
become  indolent,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  half  the  produce 
is  raised  that  might  be  by  the  same  people  were  they  to  use 
the  industry  practiced  by  the  people  of  the  older  or  northern 
States.  To  industrial  enterprise  no  State,  no  country  offers 
a  better  or  a  wider  field  than  western  Texas.  The  lands  are 
cheap,  the  soil  rich,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  timber  for 
building,  fencing,  &c.,  without  much  difficulty  in  clearing; 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  population. 

Some  may  say  we  have  no  river  navigation,  no  railroads, 
by  which  to  transport  produce  to  market  after  it  has  been 
raised.  As  yet  we  have  not,  but  planters  can  have  their 
cotton  taken  from  this  vicinity  to  the  bay  for  seventy-five 
cents  per  cwt. ,  which  we  dare  say  is  as  cheap  as  most  cotton 
planters  in  other  States  get  their  cotton  to  the  seacoast  towns. 
Cotton  of  Indianola  or  Port  Lavaca  can  be  taken  to  the* 
northern  markets  or  to  Europe  very  nearly  or  quite  as  cheap 
as  from  any  seaport  in  the  south.  It  is  true  we  are  subjected 
to  some  inconveniences,  but  they  are  generally  such  as  have 
to  be  met  by  inhabitants  of  newly-settled  countries. 

The  tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  pouring  in,  and  we  hope 
the  day  is  not  iar  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  population 
to  fully  develope  the  rich  resources  of  our  youthful  State; 
when,  for  the  transportation  of  our  produce,  the  cart  shall 
have  been  supplanted  for  the  swift-urged  car;  and  when  the 
prairies,  over  which  now  grazes  the  mustang  in  peaceful 
quietude,  shall  teem  with  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  the 
wild  flower  that  now  waves  its  head  to  the  morning  breeze 
shall  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  iron  horse. 


ANCIENT  SIAVBRY. 
The  history  of  slavery,  and  its  incidents  at  different  times  and 
under  diverse  circumstances,  cannot  be  estimated  too  minutely, 
or  with  too  great  circumspection.  Whether  it  be  right  and 
wise,  as  all  who  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  institution 
are  logically  and  morally  bound  to  maintain,  or  whether  it 
be  wrong  but  expedient,  as  so  many  of  its  apologists  impru- 
dently assert ;  or  whether  it  be  sinful,  atrocious,  and  ruinous, 
as  the  abolitionists  of  every  hue  and  clime  exclaim,  it  has 
been  since  the  world  began,  or  at  least  since  societies  assumed 
a  stable  form  and  a  definite  character,  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  enduring  arrangements  of  humanity.     As  such,  it 
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merits  a  complete  and  impartial  appreciation  in  all  it«  mani- 
festations. 

The  speculative  interest  of  the  question  of  slavery  is  very 
far  transcended  by  the  practical  necessity  of  an  adequate 
solution  of  its  various  and  intricate  problems.  The  perma- 
nence of  the  Union,  the  harmony  of  the  American  people, 
the  prosperity  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  good  repute  of 
our  southern  population,  require  that  the  subject  should  be 
candidly  examined  in  all  its  aspects,  so  that,  if  possible, 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusions  established  by  argument  and 
research  may  introduce  unity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  this 
apple  of  discord. 

In  every  investigation  of  social  questions,  the  history  of  the 
institutions  discussed  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  be  accomplished.  The  inverse  method,  however, 
was  first  adopted,  and  has  usually  been  employed  by  both  the 
defenders  and  the  assailants  of  slavery.  They  have  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  ingenious 
reasoning  from  unascertained  premises  before  the  facts  were 
determined  which  must  constitute  the  basis  of  any  valid 
Argument  relative  to  the  organization  of  societies.  The 
abolitionists  proceeded  in  their  indictment  of  slave-holders 
like  honest  Dogberry  :  **  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that 
you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to 
be  thought  so  shortly. ' '  Nor  was  their  calculation  erroneous, 
for  with  a  jury  of  Dogberries  the  verdict  was  certain.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  issue  was  at  once  accepted  in  this  blundering 
form  by  the  defendants,  and  the  earliest  replies  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  We 
Are  beginning  to  suspect  our  error,  and  to  change  our  line  of 
defence. 

But  our  adversaries  have  anticipated  our  move.  The  more 
temperate  among  the  opponents  of  slavery  have  already 
altered  their  tactics,  not  perhaps  from  any  conviction  of  the 
greater  propriety  and  cogency  of  the  historical  method  of 
procedure,  but  because  they  have  been  driven  back  to  the 
examination  of  the  past  by  the  difficult  inquiries  prescribed 
by  the  labor  question  in  Europe,  and  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  adequate  answer  to  the  ever  incumbent  riddle  by 
contemplating  the  present,  or  drawing  deductions  from  the 
arbitrary  postulates  of  imaginary  morals. 

The  slavery  question  and  the  labor  question  are  indeed 
identical ;  they  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  are  branches  of 
the  same  inquiry.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  point  of  view 
adopted  which  is  to  be  considered  the  principal,  and  which 
the  subordinate  member  of  the  division.     To  us,  the  former 
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would  be  the  capital  investigation  ;  to  the  disciples  of  free 
labor,  the  latter  would  be  the  chief  head.  Whichsoever  of 
the  two  might  be  assumed  as  the  point  of  departure,  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  ;  and  thus 
the  miseries  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  great  free  commu- 
nities of  the  world,  and  the  imperative  demand  of  some  alle- 
viation or  explication  of  those  miseries,  have  excited  the 
slavery  agitation,  and  led  to  the  historical  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  diflFerent  ages. 

Already,  numerous  and  elaborate  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  history  of  slavery.  These  have  appeared  princi- 
pally in  France,  where  the  social  disturbance  has  been  most 
felt,  and  most  profoundly  analyzed.  But  the  abolitionists  of 
England,  and  of  the  northern  States,  have  not  been  idle  in 
turning  this  weapon  to  their  account,  and  have  accordingly 
produced  some  historical  narratives,  which  belong  to  the 
category  of  partisan  diatribes,  rather  than  to  the  sober  class 
of  instructive  chronicles.  The  French  works  on  this  text  are 
learned,  acute,  and  industriously  compiled  ;  they  are  impreg- 
nated, of  course,  with  the  poison  of  fanatical  prejudices,  are 
colored  with  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  sociological  reveries 
of  their  authors,  and  are  moulded  by  the  influences  which 
dictated  their  composition,  and  by  the  political  purposes  con- 
templated in  their  production.  But,  if  not  impartial,  they 
are  written  at  least  with  a  sincere  attempt  at  honesty.  This 
is  more  than  can  be  usually  said  for  similar  attempts  in  our 
own  language,  which  are  for  the  most  part  hasty  compilations, 
patched  together  without  discrimination,  enriched  by  the  idle 
stories  and  copious  misrepresentations  of  trashy  newspapers, 
but  illumined  by  neither  philosophy  nor  learning,  and  unre- 
deemed by  either  intelligence  or  sincerity. 

So  far,  we  have  resigned  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
our  adversaries  the  all-important  task  of  composing  the  his- 
tory of  servitude.  We  have  scarcely  ventured  to  challenge 
any  of  their  statements.  We  have  been  negligent  of  their 
labors,  inattentive  to  the  probable  effects  of  their  works,  and 
indifferent  to  their  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations. 
The  field  has  been  left  in  the  keeping  of  the  enemy.  We 
have  not  suflSciently  estimated  the  immediate  interest  which 
we  have  in  preservitig  pure  and  undefiled  the  current  of 
historical  information,  nor  have  we  been  solicitous  to  resist, 
before  it  may  be  too  late,  the  flood  of  literary  calumny  and 
philosophical  misapprehension  which  threatens  to  sweep  over 
us. 

The  history  of  any  institution  is  the  collection  and  criti- 
cism of  the  evidences  which  sustain  or  condemn  it.     It  is  the 
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record  and  collation  of  the  fiicts  to  which  all  available  arga* 
ment  must  appeal,  in  order  to  enforce  its  conclusions.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  error,  or  of  malevolent 
partiality,  it  prejudges  the  question  of  slavery  to  our  disad- 
vantage, and  confounds  our  philosophy  by  the  array  of  false 
but  unchallenged  testimony  which  it  marshals  against  us. 
Opposition  is  vain,  unless  we  seize  the  hostile  battery,  and 
turn  against  the  adversary  the  same  guns  which  have  been 
making  havoc  in  our  ranks.  The  strength  of  our  convic- 
tions, the  soundness  of  our  reasonings,  the  ingenuity  and 
cogency  of  our  speculative  combinations,  will  prove  utterly 
futile,  unless  we  first  conquer  the  facts  which  barricade  and 
protect  the  hostile  position.  If  we  cannot  overcome  the 
statements  opposed  to  us  we  may  submit  at  once ;  if  we  can- 
not change  their  significance  and  tendency,  by  discovering 
their  error  or  their  partiality,  we  may  lower  our  arms,  and 
acknowledge  that  we  have  been  blindly  upholding  a  bad 
cause,  and  that  victory  is  denied  to  us  because  we  have  been 
contending  against  the  truth.  But  until  this  efibrt  has  been 
fairly  made — until  we  have  canvassed  and  sifted  the  history  as 
well  as  the  philosophy  of  slavery,  and  discriminated  the  true 
lessons  of  the  past  from  the  mistaken  or  distorted  inferences 
extracted  from  its  archives,  our  cause  is  undefended,  and  we 
concede  the  vantage  ground  to  our  antagonists,  and  then 
affect  to  be  surprised  or  indignant  at  the  advantages  which 
they  have  gained  from  their  position. 

The  slavery  question  and  the  labor  question  must  be 
discussed  in  all  their  bearings  and  in  all  their  developments. 
The  peace,  the  advancement,  the  existence,  of  civilized 
societies  requires  this.  Every  interest,  even  every  Utopian 
sect,  must  find  utterance,  and  present  its  own  exposition  of 
the  facts,  its  own  solution  of  the  difiiculties  presented  to  our 
time.  When  all  have  spoken,  a  general  concurrence  may 
be  attained ;  but  that  concurrence  will  be  unfavorable,  per- 
haps ruinous,  to  the  slaveholding  communities,  unless  they, 
too,  find  a  voice  for  the  expression  of  their  views,  and 
examine  and  interpret  for  themselves  the  series  of  facts 
wrested  from  their  true  sense  to  their  discomfiture. 

A  fact  may  be  a  very  stubborn  and  invariable  thing,  but 
there  are  infinite  varieties  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the 
aspect  in  which  it  is  seen.  When  a  mountain  extends  before 
our  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  reality,  its  solidity,  or 
the  unchangeableness  of  its  actual  outline ;  but  its  physiog- 
nomy will  undergo  a  marked  change  with  every  change  of 
our  local  relations  to  it.  If  mists  or  clouds  intervene,  so  as 
to  conceal  either  its  summit  or  its  base,  it  will  assume  so 
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many,  so  diyersified,  and  so  widely  separated  forms,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  recognize  its  constant  identity.  The  same 
phenomena  are  exhibited  by  facts.  They  carry  a  different 
expression  on  their  face,  and  convey  a  different  significance, 
according  to  the  side  on  which  we  approach  them.  Thus, 
before  a  fact  can  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
justice  of  any  position,  its  exact  bearings  must  be  determined 
with  something  like  mathematical  precision,  and  the  effects 
attributable  to  individual  differences  of  opinion  must  be  care- 
fully eliminated  from  the  general  result.  This  is  the 
function  of  history,  but  it  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
discords  among  different  histories  of  the  same  facts.  More- 
OT^r,  where  the  facts  contemplated  are  removed  from  us  by 
time  and  place,  they  are  always  in  some  degree  concealed  or 
transmuted  by  the  vapors  which  collect  around  them.  These 
must  be  dispelled  before  we  can  accept  the  facts  alleged  with 
any  confidence,  or  feel  assured  that  the  interpretation  given 
to  events  has  not  been  deformed  by  prejudice,  fancy,  or 
delusion. 

These  considerations  illustrate  the  necessity  of  requiring  a 
history  of  slavery  and  labor,  written  from  a  southern  point  of 
view,  if  we  cannot  obtain  at  once  a  truly  impartial  history  of 
those  topics.  But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  of  tedious 
perseverance,  and  we  must  wait  patiently  in  the  hope  of  its 
ultimate  accomplishment.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  a  pre- 
liminary task,  or  as  an  immediate  policy,  we  may  examine 
distinct  branches  of  the  general  subject,  and  scrutinize  the 
representations  already  proposed.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
we  have  undertaken  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  ancient  slavery. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  several  able  works  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  France  and  in  Germany ;  some  of  them 
discussing  it  incidentally,  some  of  them  examining  only  de- 
tached topics;  some  treating  it  in  connexion  with  the  general 
history  oi  slavery,  or  the  general  history  of  labor,  and  some 
specially  devoted  to  the  period  of  antiquity,  or  to  one  division 
of  that  period.  An  instructive  essay  on  Roman  slavery  has 
been  lately  published  in  a  contemporary  review  by  a  learned 
professor  at  the  north.  We  do  not  name  either  the  essay  or 
the  author,  because,  in  the  employment  of  the  statements 
advanced  in  the  periodical  referred  to,  as  a  text  for  ouf  own 
remarks,  we  do  not  design  to  attack  views  peculiar  to  the 
author,  but  generally  received  doctrines  which  he  has  only 
reproduced.  The  essay  to  which  we  allude  conveys  much 
valuable  information,  and  condenses  much  learning,  original 
or  borrowed,  into  a  convenient  shape;  although  it  tends  to 
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confirm  prevailing  impressions,  by  adopting  and  applying, 
without  suspicion,  the  conclusions  commonly  entertained  m 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  by  the  opponents  of  slavery 
in  general.     It  is  amazing  with  what  undeviating  pertinacity 

Srejudices,  and  opinions  founded  upon  prejudices,  descend 
om  generation  to  generation,  and  migrate  from  country  to 
country,  passing  everywhere  uncontradicted  because  admitted 
everywhere  without  interrogation  or  suspicion.  The  article 
to  which  we  refer  is  written  with  the  good  temper  and  sobriety 
which  so  peculiarly  characterize  the  candid  student  of  his- 
tory ;  and  it  is  so  rare  to  find  these  qualities  amid  the  ordinary 
declamations  of  the  adversaries  of  slavery,  that  we  turn  to 
its  pages  with  pleasure,  though  its  conclusions  are  all  hostile 
to  the  institution  itself. 

Proudhon  makes  the  acute  and  just  observation,  that  the 
improved  processes  and  complicated  machines  of  advanced 
civilization  do  not  altogether  supplant  the  sijnpler  contriv- 
ances of  an  earlier  and  ruder  age,  out  only  restrict  the  range 
of  their  application.  It  has  more  frequently  happened,  and 
is  theoretically  more  probable,  that  the  more  ingenious  and 
expeditious  methods  will  be  forgotten  and  replaced  by  the 
primitive  procedure,  which  they  had  temporarily  displaced, 
than  that  the  latter  has  been,  or  should  be,  entirely  aban- 
doned. There  are  many  lost  arts  which  even  modern  science 
is  unable  to  recall.  We  are  ignorant  how  the  immense  blocks 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  were  quarried 
or  lifted  into  place;  and  are  equally  uninformed  as  to  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  stones  of  the  monolithic  temples  of 
Egypt  were  transported  to  their  present  positions,  and 
wrought  into  their  present  forms.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
institutions.  The  simple  and  original  types  never  entirely 
disappear.  They  may  oe  pushed  aside  for  a  time;  they  may 
be  confined  to  particular  localities,  and  subordinate  functions; 
and  they  may  undergo  strange  and  delusive  transmigrations, 
but  they  always  exist,  and  tend  always  to  reappear  with  the 
recurrence  of  the  former  contingencies.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  it  must  be  so.  The  earlier  institutions 
are  spontaneous  and  natural ;  they  are  dictated  by  a  universal 
necessity,  and  spring  from  the  inspirations  of  instinct.  The 
later  forms  are  artificial,  and  are  contrived  by  the  calculat- 
ing reflections  of  men,  to  satisfy  the  artificial  requirements 
generated  by  the  complex  and  factitious  development  of 
societies. 

Slavery  is  a  notable  illustration  of  this  grand  truth.  Since 
Abraham  descended  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  it  has  always  existed. 
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Before  Aristotle  wrote,  ancient  abolitionists  fnlminated  their 
denunciations  against  it.  It  still  exists,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  era,  of  which  history  keeps  the  record,  when 
it  did  not  exist  among  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants. It  seems  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  Legislators  have 
made  the  attempt  in  vain,  and  have  always  been  baffled.  It 
was  attempted,  without  success,  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
by  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  France.*  In  the  Synod  of 
Westminster  or  London,  held  under  St.  Anselm,  in  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  1102.  The  church  endeavored  to  anathematize 
the  slave  trade.f  In  vain.  Slavery  has  never  been  extin- 
guished by  legislation  in  any  independent  nation.  It  has 
only  been  abolished  in  a  few  dependent  colonies,  too  weak  to 
resist  arbitrary  measures,  by  the  revolutionary  governments 
of  France,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  the 
deceptive  and  futile  procedure  of  the  Spanish  republics  of 
America,  where  nominal  slavery  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
harsher,  real  slavery.  Wherever  it  has  even  temporarily  dis- 
appeared, it  has  been  exorcised,  not  by  legislative  enactments, 
nor  by  moral  impulses,  but  by  the  growth  of  more  urgent  and 
incompatible  interests.  When  hired  labor  became  perma- 
nently more  profitable  than  compulsory  labor,  slavery  gradually 
passed  into  proletarianism,  and  the  laborer  was  certainly  not 
the  gainer  oy  the  exchange.  The  manumission  of  a  slave, 
without  providing  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  himself, 
is  regarded  by  the  Mahometans  as  a  grievous  punishment ;  J 
and  the  justice  of  the  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  the  modern 
experience  of  the  laboring  poor.  They  have  passed  from  the 
domination  of  a  humane,  or  at  least  human  master,  and  are 
bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  crushing  and  merciless 
routine. §  It  is  the  confession  of  all  recent  observers  that  the 
free  laborers,  in  nearly  all  countries  where  free  labor  prevails, 
are  more  the  slaves  of  circumstance  and  necessity  than  their 
progenitors  ever  were  the  slaves  of  men. 

Se  qaesta  €  vita  o  inorte,  lo  non  comprendola, 
Che  chiaman  libertade,  e  piQ  s'allacciano. 

In  these  countries  slavery  has  only  changed  its  name  and 

*A.  D.  423-^5,  John,  the  Usurper,  attempted  to  abolish  slavery.  It  was 
abolished,  as  a  penalty,  by  Justinian,  A.  D.  536.  Novell.  22.  Its  abolition  was 
proposed  in  England  by  Richard  IJ,  and  in  France  by  Philippe  le  Long  and  Louis 
Xvl.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  was  laid  before  Parliament  by  Henry  VIII,  and 
rejected.  Serfdom  still  exists  in  Northumberland.  On  the  extinction  of  villenage, 
see  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages. 

tR^musat.     St.  Anselme  de  Canterbury,  liv.  I.  c.  xvi,  p.  321. 

I  Note  to  Lane's  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments,  vol  I,  p.  360.  Smaller 
Engl.  Ed. 

§  **  Pourvu  que  la  soumission  soit  toujours  ennoblie  par  1 'amour,  ce  que  le  joug 
humain  comporte  mieux  que  1 'empire  ext^rieur,  elle  devient  autant  favornble  au 
bonheur  priv^  qu'au  bien  public."    Comte  Pol.  Pes 
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form,  and  depraved  its  character  by  the  change  ;  so  that  the 
few  who  clearly  recognize  this  fact,  propose  the  actual  re-in- 
troduction of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  reality,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  in  old  time  advocated  its 
re-est-ahlishment,  as  a  boon  to  ^^so  many  thousands  of  our 
people,  who  are  at  this  day  dying  for  want  of  bread."*  So 
early  in  the  progress  of  emancipation  was  it  noted  that 
freedom  of  labor  and  starvation  of  the  laborers  were  concomi- 
tant plienomena !  An  eminent  French  writer  has  expressed 
regret  at  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  was  effected  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;t  and  the 
avowed  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  abandoned  practice  proves 
the  reasonableness  of  the  regret,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
persistence  of  the  principle  and  institution  of  slavery. 

But  it  has  been  steadily  denied  by  the  majority  of  modern 
theorists  that  slavery  is  either  just  in  itself,  or  consonant  with 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  illogical  to 
extend  to  it  those  considerations  which  might  be  appropriate 
to  natural  institutions.  We  shall  not  repeat  a  discussion  so 
often  and  so  fiiUy  undertaken  elsewhere,  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  citing  in  the  note  below  two  testimonies  from 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  neither  of  which  has,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  adduced  before.  J  We  may  add  too 
that  the  philosophical  demonstration  employed  by  Aristotle 
to  prove  slavery  both  natural  and  just,  after  having  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  Lord  Bacon,  has  been  approved  even  in 
England  by  his  latest  biographer. §  Slavery,  however,  is 
abundantly  proved  to  be  natural  by  the  fact  of  its  being  spon- 
taneous and  universal.  Deviations  from  the  rule  may  occur, 
but  they  are  partial  and  transient,  and  no  more  prove  that 
slavery  is  not  a  natural  incident  of  society,  than  illegitimate 
children  and  foundling  hospitals  prove  the  relation  of  father 

•  See  Fitzhuffh*8  Sociology  for  the  South,  ch.  IIT,  pp.  51-71,  and  the  N.  Y' 
Times,  and  N.  Y.  Herald. 

t  Quoted  bj  Herbert  Spencer.  Social  Statics,  Pt.  IH,  ch.  xxii,  §  5,  p.  285, 
and  see  Dove  Hum.  Prog.  ch.  Ill,  p.  353-4. 

I  **  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man*s  servant?  To  his  own  master  he 
fltandeth  or  falleth :  yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.'* — RoM.  xiv,  4. 

*'  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant?  care  not  for  it :  but,  if  thou  mayest  be  free» 
use  it  rather. 

"  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God." 

1  CoR.  vii,  20,  24. 

•  »  •  •  <(  dicenduro,  quod  hunc  hominem  esse  scrvum,  absolute  conside- 
rando,  magis  quam  alium,  non  habet  rationem  naturalem,  sed  solum  secundum 
aliquam  utilitatem  consequcntem,  in  quantum  utile  est  huic  quod  regatur  a 
sapientiore,  et  illi  quod  ab  hoc  juvetur,  ut  dicitur  in  I.  Politic,  cap.  V.  circ  fin. 
Et  ideo  servilus  pertinens  ad  jus  gentium  est  naturalis  secundo  raodo,  sed  non 
primo  mode.*' — (Summa  Tkeologia,  Sec.  Secunda  Qu.  LVII,  Jlrt,  III,) 

^  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle,  chap.  Ill,  p.  52--4. 
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and  child  to  be  unnatural ;  or  woman's  rights'  practices  and 
the  unlicensed  intercourse  of  the  sexes  prove  marriage  to  be 
an  unnatural  restraint.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  (or 
servant,)  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  parent  and  child.  All  admit  of  violation  and 
abuse,  but  do  not  cease  to  be  either  natural  or  obligatory  on 
that  account.  These  three  great  fundamental  and  instinctive 
relations  constitute  the  base  on  which  the  edifice  of  society  is 
erected.  Nor  are  their  respective  obligations  invalidated  by 
any  improprieties  in  the  modes  of  their  occasional  origina- 
tion ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  alleged  against  the 
inception  of  slavery,  they  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
objects  which  may  frequently  be  brought  with  even  greater 
propriety  against  the  manner  in  which  the  other  relations 
have  been  commenced. 

The  modes  in  which  slavery  has  arisen  have  been  reduced 
to  three,  with  no  great  accuracy  of  division :  capture  in  war, 
voluntary  sale,  and  birth.  The  propriety  of  the  last 
obviously  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  others.  In  all  ages,  the  chances  of  war  have  been  the 
principal  origin  of  slavery : 

e  serva  il  vinto 
Al  vincitor,  come  di  querra  €  stile. 

The  prisoner  is  saved,  preserved,  instead  of  being  killed  on 
the  field,  or  after  the  battle.  The  choice  is  ofiered  between 
death  and  servitude,  and  the  latter  is  chosen.  The  Gibeon- 
ites,  who  evaded  by  craft  the  doom  denounced  against  the 
heathen  occupants  of  the  promised  land,  were  *^  delivered  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them 
not,"  but  became  ^'bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  If  we  condemn  slavery,  we  sanction 
murder  ipso  facto,  because,  in  the  ages  and  among  the  tribes 
when  and  where  slavery  originates,  there  is  no  other 
alternative. 

Voluntary  sale  is  the  result  of  a  similar  alternative— of  the 
option,  if  option  it  can  be  termed,  between  starvation  and 
servitude.  It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  their  logic, 
that  the  philanthropists,  who  deny  the  competence  of  man  to 
barter  his  liberty  for  a  price,  should  also  assert,  as  political 
economists,  the  folly  of  charity,  and  the  necessity  of  disre- 
garding the  sufierings  and  decimations  of  the  poor.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  sale  should  always  be  voluntary 
to  be  proper.  The  laws  prescribe  sometimes  the  sale,  some- 
times the  enslavement,  or  prolonged  incarceration,  accompa- 
nied with  forced  labor,  of  paupers,  vagrants,  and  criminals. 
The  parent  may  sometimes,  with  propriety,  sell  either  his 
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child  or  himflelf.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  former  case 
is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  Visigoths,  which  merits 
notice  as  exemplifying  one  form  of  the  origination  of  slavery. 
That  barbarous  horde  had  conquered  Moesia,  Dacia,  and 
part  of  Thrace,  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  famine,  they 
applied  to  the  Roman  governors  of  the  conterminous  pro- 
vinces for  relief.  The  greed  of  the  Roman  authorities  took 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  barbarians  to  practise 
cruel  exactions.  They  plundered  the  femishing  multitude, 
by  imposing  exorbitant  prices  on  all  provisions,  and  doling 
•out  to  them  with  fraudulent  measures  unsound  food,  till  they 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  children  as  the  sole  means  of 
preserving  the  lives  of  both  the  parents  and  their  progeny.* 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  artful  compulsion  due  to  Roman 
rapacity;  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  vendors  which  is  alone 
considered  now,  and  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  absolute  prohibition  of  their  act.  In  their  distress, 
and  such  distress  may  occur  at  any  time  under  other  forms, 
(nay,  does  continually  occur,)  and  without  the  nefarious  con- 
trivance of  purchasers,  it  would  have  been  a  desolating 
outburst  of  philanthropy  to  prove  that  human  creatures 
could  not  and  should  not  be  bought  and  sold,  and  that  no 
rights  could  be  conveyed  or  acquired  by  the  transaction. f 
Modern  abolitionism  and  modern  political  economy  have  bnt 
one  panacea  for  those  threatened  with  starvation:  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  both  say,  let  them  die  or  rot. 
With  such  an  alternative,  slavery  is  the  more  rational  and 
the  more  humane. 
So  much  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  character  of  slavery. 

*  CcBperunt  Duces,  avaritia  compellente,  non  solum  ovium  boumque  canies, 
verumetiam  canum  et  immundornm  animalium  mortiana  eis  pro  magno  cootiu- 
dere ;  adeo  ut  quodlibet  mancipiam  in  unaixi  panem,  ant  deoero  libras  in  unam 
camem  mercarentur.  Sed  jam  mancipus  et  sapellectili  deficientibus,  filios  eomm 
avarus  mercator  victus  necessitate  ex  poscit.  Haud  enim  secus  parentes  faciunt, 
mlutem  suorum  pignorum  providentes;  satius  deliberent  ingenuitatem  perire 
quara  vitam ;  dum  misericorditer  alendus,  quis  venditur,  qnem  moritaias  serfi- 
tur.'*    Jomandes  De  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  xxvi. 

t  A  constitution,  or  code,  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  December,  l641t 
containing  several  provisions,  or  liberties,  called  "Fundamentals,"  or  "Body  of 
Liberties.^' 

One  of  these  articles,  based  on  the  Mosaic  code,  provides  that  "there  shall 
never  be  any  bond-slavery,  villanage,  nor  captivity,  among  us,  unless  it  be 
lawfbl  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves 
or  are  sold  unto  us ;  and  these  shaU  have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian  usagei 
which  the  law  of  €rod  established  in  Israel  requires.  This  exempts  none  from 
servitude  who  shall  be  adjudged  thereto  by  authority."  Hildreth's  Hist.  United 
States,  1st  Series,  c.  x  ,  vol.  I.,  p.  277-8. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hildreth,  for  the  testimonv,  if  you  do  refuse  us  your  vote. 
Observe  the  Puritanical  precision  with  which  Massachusetts  sanctions,  under  the 
guise  of  a  sanctimonious  prohibition  as  much  as  the  most  unprincipled  slave- 
traders  could  desire. 
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If,  then,  it  be  a  natural  and  spontaneous  institution,  it  may 
be  expected  to  follow  the  same  course  of  development  as  the 
other  natural  or  spontaneous  manifestations  of  society.  With- 
out sacrificing  its  essential  character,  it  will  undergo  many 
changes,  modifications,  ameliorations,  and  depravations. 
The  defects  of  one  form  and  period  will  be  corrected  or  in- 
creased under  other  conditions.  Hence,  the  abuses  of  slavery 
in  antiquity,  of  serfdom  in  the  middle  ages,  will  be  no  evi- 
dence of  similar  abuse?  now  amongst  either  the  Turks  or  the 
Russians  j  nor  would  African  slavery  be  proved  to  be  either 
itopoHtic  or  immoral  because  iniquities  might  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  systems  of  other  times.  The  accidents  of  slavery 
do  not  affect  itis  essence,  nor  furnish  grounds  for  legitimate 
conclusions  in  regard  to  it ;  nor  do  the  casual  incidents  of  one 
age  represent  those  of  another. 

It  is  easy,  but  very  indiscreet,  to  convert  a  particular  ob- 
servation into  a  general  law,  and  to  make  a  present  or  local 
interest  a  universal  canon  of  right ;  and  this  has  been  the 
usual  procedure  adopted,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  slavery.  But  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
usage  in  different  ages  neither  condemn  nor  justify  the  insti- 
tution in  each  particular  period  nor  do  they  reach  the  main 
question.  The  pretence  of  morality,  which  has  been  setup 
as  an  objection  to  slavery,  is  a  very  convenient,  but  a  very 
transparent  assumption.  Like  the  halo  around  the  moon,  it 
is  occasioned  only  by  the  obstruction  of  the  rays  of  light 
through  the  intervention  of  mists.  Thus  England  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  the  fetters  of  the  slave  dropped 
irom  his  hands  and  feet  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  shores  of 
the  happy  island.  Yet,  at  that  very  time,  slaves  could  be, 
and  were,  openly  bought  and  sold  on  the  London  Exchange.* 
The  regulation  of  law  would  have  been  objectionable,  if  it 
had  been  a  law,  and  required  by  the  public  interests  of  the 
English  people ;  but  it  would  never  have  risen  above  the  level 
of  domestic  expediency,  nor  could  it  ever  have  justified  a 
boast.  If  there  was  any  cause  for  boasting,  the  credit  should 
not  be  claimed  by  England,  but  promptly  rendered  to  the  city 
ofToulouse,t  which  centuries  before  asserted  this  privilege, 
and  applied  it  probably  to  the  same  good  use  that  Romulus 
did  the  asylum  at  Rome — the  increase  of  a  scant  population. 

If  slavery  be  not  intrinsically  wrong  in  itself,  ancient  slavery 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  mediajval  slavery  or  modern  slavery; 
nor  is  African  slavery  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balances 
with  its  predecessors.     So  far  as  their  accidents  and  special 

•  Wade,  British  History,  p.  833. 

t  Dubaugre,  Gloss.  Med.  &  Inf.  Latin.    Sub  toc6  Sclavus. 
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oharacteristicfl  are  concerned,  each  stands  alone.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  design  that  either  our  condemnation  or  approval  of 
ancient  slavery  should  he  extended  to  serfdom  or  to  African 
servitude. 

There  is  one  wide  difference  which  separates  the  ancient 
from  the  modern  system.  In  antiquity  the  enslaved  people 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  grade  of  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity  with  their  enslavers.  This  was  not  always 
the  case,  for  the  familiar  names  of  slaves  which  occur  in  the 
comic  poets,  Thrax,  Syrus,  Gkta,  show  that  the  uncivilized 
races  of  men  contributed  largely  to  the  servile  population. 
Still  Thracians,  Syrians,  and  Goths  approximated  much  more 
closely  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  the 
Ashantees  and  Mandingoes  do  to  the  culture  and  intelligence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spanish  families.  But  in  ancient 
times  the  slave  was  frequently  far  superior  to  his  master,  as 
in  the  case  of  .^op,  Plato,  Terence,  Epictetus,  and  the  en- 
slaved Greeks.  Yet  Seneca  complains  of  it  as  an  indignity 
to  the  philosopher  and  to  philosophy,  that  Plato  was  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  Anniceris  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ;*  and 
Melissus,  though  born  free,  refused  his  freedom  when  he  had 
a  legitimate  opportunity  of  recovering  it.f  In  modern  times, 
so  far  as  African  slavery  is  in  question — the  only  type  of  servi- 
tude which  has  been  deliberately  assailed  by  the  clamour  of 
abolitionists — ^the  race  enslaved  is  confessedly  the  lowest  type 
of  humanity,  and  the  usage  thus  accords  fiiUy  with  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Aristotle,  which  have  been  weight  and  approved 
by  Lord  Bacon,  and  very  recently  by  Mr.  JBlakesley.  There 
are  thus  many  objections  to  ancient  slavery  which  do  not 
touch  the  question  of  American  slavery  at  all ;  there  may  be 
also  objections  to  the  latter  which  are  not  applicable  to  the 
former.  For  instance,  the  facility  and  propriety  of  emanci- 
pation, and  the  congenial  incorporation  of  the  freedmen  and 
their  offspring  with  the  undistinguishable  mass  of  the  citizens, 
were  a  characteristic  advantage  of  the  ancient  type  of  the 
institution,  but  they  are  impossible  or  impracticable  in  regard 
to  the  negroes. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  must  always  be  wrong 
in  the  imposition  of  the  servile  condition  upon  races  of  equal 
ultimate  capacity  with  their  masters.  The  interests  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  interests  of  both  the  dominant  and  subject 
classes,  may  frequently  sanction  the  perpetuation  of  the  rela- 
tion even  in  these  circumstances.     Servitude  may  present  the 

**  Seneca,  Pragm.  23.    Apud  Lactant  Inst.  III.  c.  X2V,  §  15,  if  HS  be  not  mis- 
placed for  HS. 
t  Sueton  De  Illustr.  Grammaticis,  c.  xzl. 
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only  organization  which  will  discipline,  educate^  and  profita- 
bly employ  the  masses  whose  development  has  been  retarded 
by  the  conditions  of  their  previous  lite  and  origin  ;  and  it  may 
also  be  the  sole  method  ot  restraining  and  regulating  those 
who  have  run  through  the  course  of  their  civilization,  and 
become  effete.  It  may  be  also,  and  we  think  it  is,  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  highest  social  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Burke  maintained  that  the  well-ordered  liberties  of  a 
free  people  required  the  presence  of  slavery  ;*  and  Rousseau, 
a  philosopher  at  the  other  extreme  of  political  speculation, 
asserted  that  slavery  was  essential  to  any  social  equality. f 
But  all  that  we  intend  to  establish  by  the  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  slavery  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  are  different ;  and  that,  in  a  very  important  respect  there 
is  apparently  more  propriety  and  justice  in  the  later  types.  It 
is,  however,  preposterous  to  find  the  moderns  inveighing 
against  the  servitude  of  either  an  inferior  or  congeneous  race, 
when  the  whole  tendency  of  their  doctrines,  their  practices,  and 
the  social  organization  of  free-labor  communities,  is  to  make 
the  mass  of  the  laborers  and  even  of  the  educated  classes,  sub- 
ject to  capital,  circumstances,  and  machinery  ;  to  render  them 
slaves  of  the  ring  and  of  the  lamp  ;  and  to  degrade  and  bru- 
talize in  the  name  and  by  the  arts  of  commerce,  manufacturea 
and  financial  speculation. 

With  what  a  n^ve  simplicity — not  to  say  purblind  igno- 
rance— the  political  economists  of  Europe,  the  abolitionists 
of  Exeter  and  Faneuil  halls,  with  all  the  other  loud-tongued 
but  unreflecting  eulogists  of  the  system  of  free  labor,  con- 
demn African  slavery,  because  it  denies  education,  advance- 
ment, and  the  prospects  of  refined  enjoyments  to  the  laboring 
portion  of  society ;  and  denounce  ancient  slavery  because  it 
degraded  the  laborer,  and  rendered  labor  disreputable  I  And 
what  are  the  brilliant  effects  of  free  labor  and  free  production 
in  this  respect,  which  entitle  its  high  priests  and  prophets 
to  fulminate  anathemas  against  all  other  systems  ?  Greater 
misery,  greater  ignorance,  greater  despair,  and  greater  degra- 
dation amqpg  the  masses.  This  is  the  involuntary  testimony 
of  the  grand  sanhedrim  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Nay, 
more:  not  abashed  by  seeing  misery  and  wealth,  want  and 
luxury,  brutality  and  superfluous  refinement,  ignorant  inca- 

*  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  vol.  I,  p.  187-8,  London,  1841.  H.  G. 
Bohn. 

t  Not  having  the  passage  before  us  in  the  text  of  Rousaeau,  we  borrow  this 
statement  from  Proudhon.  "Qu'est  ce  que  la  propriete." — Ch.  v.  2  pt.  §  2 
1st  Memoire,  p.  226. 

t  h  is  thus  that  Mr  Wallace  discourses  on  the  subject  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, while  acknowledging  the  beneficent  effects  of  slavery  before  his  eyes. — TVop- 
eltoniht  Jimazon  and  Rio  J^egro,  ch.  ▼.  p.  120-122. 
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pacity  and  acute  charlatanism,  increase  together  with  recipro- 
cal augmentations  under  the  development  of  their  boasted 
system,  they  vituperate  slavery  for  retaining  the  slave  in  a 
stagnant  state  of  physical  well-being,  and  religiously  antici- 
pate for  themselves  the  glorious  millenium  ^'when  capital 
shall'be  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  labor;"  ** machinery 
dispense  with  the  services  of  men;"  the  laborers  be  quietly 
buried  out  of  sight  forever,  and  the  world  be  divided  between 
rich  consumers,  rich  manufacturers,  rich  traders,  and  the 
machines  which  supply  the  first,  employ  the  last,  and  enrich 
their  owners.*  The  smoke  of  incense  would  then  ascend  to 
heaven  from  the  whole  earth ;  the  reign  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness would  have  come ;  but  the  incense  would  be  the  fumes 
of  the  factories ;  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  would  be 
holocausts  of  laboring  men,  and  the  world  would  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  two  beatified  classes,  which  created  without  labor 
and  consumed  without  toil — both  alike  born  for  their  easj 
vocation,  fruger  consumere  nati.  This  is  the  Elysium,  the 
golden  Jerusalem  of  the  free-labor  doctors  and  quacks.  In 
this  devout  home  of  the  blessed  life  to  come  they  immolate 
the  whole  body  of  the  free  laborers,  and  revile  the  slave-holders 
of  all  ages  because  slavery  does  not  elevate  the  slave  to  the 
ample  proportions  of  free  humanity,  nor  afford  the  stimulant 
of  prospective  wealth  to  his  exertions.  "Blessed  are  the 
meek,"  (to  wit:  Oobden,  Bright,  and  the  Boston  merchants,) 
'*for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,"  (the  proletaires  and  the  unraoneyed,)  "for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven" — a  short  shrift  and  a  speedy  death. 
Truly  the  philantrophic  ravings  of  pretended  political  econo- 
mists betray  them  into  chimerical  paradoxes  and  practical 
enormities  as  gross  as  any  of  the  dreams  of  communists  and 
socialists,  or  any  of  the  projects  of  red  republicans  ! 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  our  present  concern 
is  not  with  modern  systems,  but  with  ancient  slavery,  and  the 
modern  objections  to  it.  Excluding  the  condemnation  which 
is  founded  on  general  principles — themselves  assumptions, 
paralogisms,  or  disguised  hypocrisies — the  chieft  censures  of 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  antiquity,  are  that  it  rendered  labor 
disreputable,  and  thereby  degraded  the  citizens  and  impover- 
ished the  stat«;  that  it  displaced  the  free  laborers,  and  de- 
stroyed the  population,  the  industry,  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  ancient  world ;  and  that  it  thus  constituted  the  prime 
cause  and  most  efficient  instrument  in  producing  the  decay  of 

•Soeocer's  Social  Statics,  ch.  xxv,  §§  5,  6,  pp.  318-326,  ch.  xxviii,  §  4,  pp 
376-331.  The  phrases  between  quotation  marks  are  quoted  by  M.  Proudbon 
form  an  I^glith  manufacturer.    Cdntrad.  Scon.  ch.  iv.  §  2,  vol.  I.  p.  164. 
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andent  civilization,  and  occasioning  the  orertlirow  of  the 
Boman  empire.  These  declarations  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  constitute  the  circulating  medium — ^the  small  change — of 
the  anti-slavery  philosophers.  They  pass  from  Montesquieu 
to  Adam  Smith  and  Sismondi ;  from  these  to  the  political 
economists  generally,  and  to  M.  Guizot ;  thence  to  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  and  to  Greeley,  Giddings,  and  Fred.  Douglas.  Of  course, 
they  reappear  in  the  brief  contemporary  essay  on  Boman 
slavery,  which  has  been  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  inquiry,  as  ftirnishing  the  occasion  for  our  investigations. 
The  same  old  coins  are  transmitted  through  all  hands ;  they 
are  much  worn,  but  are  still  as  current  as  ever ;  they  have 
contracted  a  disagreeable  odor  from  the  number  of  fingers 
which  have  pawed  them,  but  their  value  is  still  unchallenged, 
and  is  sealed  by  public  acceptation  and  the  popular  scent. 

A  little  learning  goes  a  long  way.  Like  the  miraculous 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  scant  provision  of  one  satisfies  five 
thousand,  and  the  broken  fragments  far  exceed  the  original 
store.  As  little  reflection  is  required  in  our  day,  it  is  the  age 
of  machinery.  After  the  pattern  of  thought  has  become 
acceptable  and  fashionable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  and 
multiply  the  fabrics  on  which  it  is  impressed.  New  combina- 
tions may  be  desirable ;  but  after  a  little  ingenuity  has  devised 
the  modifications  of  the  type,  machinery,  without  intellectual 
effort,  is  sufficient  to  achieve  the  rest.  We  cannot  reasonably 
complain  that  so  much  of  our  modern  literature  is  merely  the 
scouring  of  old  clothes,  and  their  adaptation  to  an  immediate 
market ;  we  cannot  reprehend  recent  criticism  for  discarding 
profound  study  and  diligently  employing  itself  in  pouring 
old  and  sour  wine  into  rfew  and  flimsy  bottles,  furnished  with 
a  little  soda  or  charcoal  to  neutralize  acidity ;  we  cannot 
reprove  reviewers  for  emptying  diluting  liquors  out  of  a  bucket 
into  tin  pint-pots ;  or  find  fault  with  the  learned  Professor, 
who  has  furnished  the  sketch  of  Roman  slavery  before  us,  for 
being  content  to  copy,  compile,  abridge,  and  retail,  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  examine,  generalize,  and  con- 
struct. As,  however,  he  was  the  last  to  issue  these  suspicious 
but  unsuspected  coins,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  we  make 
the  essay  in  which  they  are  contained  responsible  for  their 
utterances,  according  to  the  common  law  of  counterfeits.  We 
attach  no  blame,  however,  to  the  author,  whom  we  do  not 
name,  because  unwilling  to  visit  the  sins  of  many  on  the  head 
of  one.  He  received  them  innocently ;  he  put  them  forth 
unsconcious  of  their  spurious  character.  Dropping  the  meta- 
phor, we  traverse  these  allegations  in  the  form  and  language 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Professor's  essay.  We  shall  do 
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what  he  has  not  done,  we  shall  test  them ;  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  criticize  them  as  his  views,  but  as  parts  of  the  conmion 
articulation ;  and  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the  veteran 
errors  belongs  in  as  large  a  degree  to  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries as  to  himself. 

^*  We  find  that  slaves  worked  in  almost  every  capacity  and 
occupied  almost  every  position  in  trades  and  professions. 
Where  slavery  is  so  general  labor  becomes  disreputable ;  and 
at  Bome,  trade  and  commerce,  unless  on  an  extensive  scale, 
were  considered  mean  and  unworthy  of  the  free-bom  Ro- 
man." 

So  says  the  Professor  ;  so  have  said  hundreds  before  him. 
He  sustains  the  declaration  by  citing  two  passages  of  Cicero, 
which  have  often  done  duty  on  the  same  station.  However, 
he  might  easily  have  multiplied  his  citations  from  Cicero  and 
the  rest  of  the  ancients,  and  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  extended  the  remark  to  the  Greeks  and  the  other  popu- 
lations of  antiquity.  The  statement,  indeed,  is  usually  made 
in  the  broadest  form.  The  contempt  of  labor,  and  the  per- 
nicious consequences  of  that  contempt,  amon^  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  nas  become  the  commonplace  of  aeclaimers  and 
essayists ;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  industry  is  held 
by  the  moderns  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  contrast.  A  recent  author  of  distinction  adverts  with 
confident  hope  and  pride  to  the  esteem  in  which  labor  is  now 
held  and  its  depreciation  in  antiquity,  and  infers  from  this 
divergence  of  sentiment  that  the  means  of  redress  for  their 
social  difficulties  are  always  within  the  reach  of  the  moderns, 
whatever  dangers  may  be  threatened.*  We  shall  not  alto- 
gether deny  these  charges  against  tHe  ancients,  because  these 
repeated  echoes  of  the  same  thing,  which  are  reverberated 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  nothing  but  ineffectual 
noise — ^vox  et  praeterea  nihil.  The  issue  is  mistaken  ;  there 
is  a  complete  ignoratio  eleuchi.  True  or  not  true,  indubitable 
or  questionable,  these  allegations  prove  nothing,  because 
they  do  not  attain  to  the  real  point  wnich  should  l^  the  pivot 
of  the  dispute.  Did  contempt  of  labor  produce  slavery?  or 
was  it  produced  by  it?  or  were  they  interdependent  causes 
and  effiscts  ?  This  knot  must  be  untied  before  the  argument 
against  slavery,  deduced  from  ancient  opinions,  ceases  to  be 
fallacious.  Is  it  certain  that  the  Greeks  would  not  have 
declined,  that  the  Romans  would  not  have  died  out,  if 
slavery  had  been  discountenanced  by  the  ancients?  Did 
slavery  produce  contempt  of  labor  among  the  Jews  ?    Does 

*Chastel.  Etudet  Hiftoriques  sur  rfnfluence  de  U  Charity,  &c. 
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it  do  SO  among  the  Turks  ?  Every  man,  in  both  these  na- 
tions, had,  or  has,  his  trade — ^his  manuai  occupation.  Were 
the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewisn  people — the 
chosen  people  of  God — ^attributable  either  to  the  slavery 
which  they  employed  or  the  contempt  of  labor,  which  they 
did  not  entertain  ?  Here  are  riddles  for  the  assailants  of  an* 
cient  slavery  to  solve  before  they  repose  in  their  loose  deduc- 
tions. We  can  promise  them  conmsion  and  dismay,  but  no 
escape,  unless  they  abandon  the  baggage  of  principles, 
assumptions,  arguments,  and  conclusions  which  they  have 
carried  about  with  so  much  parade.  They  have  lost  their 
road  and  marched  into  a  precipitous  defile.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite to  stop  their  conquering  progress  in  this  direction  is 
to  place  a  few  logs,  and  other  stumbling  blocks,  across  the 
road.    This  we  have  done,  and  now  wish  them  ' '  bon  voyage. ' ' 

There  is  some  dissimilarity  between  ancient  and  modern 
times  in  their  respective  estimation  of  labor  ;  but  this  differ- 
ence has  been  very  much  exaggerated  and  misconstrued,  and 
we  do  not  deem  it  to  be  exactly  of  that  kind  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  promise  any  superior  security  to  the  moderns,  or  to 
entitle  them  to  the  credit  of  superior  wisdom  and  morality. 
The  current  of  ancient  philosophy  and  patrician  literature 
does  not,  indeed,  treat  manual  labor  with  much  consideration 
or  respect.  Are  the  tone  of  our  fashionable  novels  and  the 
tendency  of  our  &shionable  sentiments  much  more  compli- 
mentary to  it  ?  The  ancients  openly  avowed  their  disparag- 
ing opinions  ;  the  modems  say  one  thing  and  think  another. 
''They  honor  it  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far 
from  it." 

There  has  been  much  exaggeration  and  misconception  in 
the  statement  of  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  relative  to  the 
dignity  or  indignity  of  labor.  The  ancient  philosophers  held 
that  knowledge  was  more  estimable  than  practice,  science 
than  art,  direction  and  superintendence  than  manipulation 
or  manual  dexterity.  The  same  feeling  is  manifested  at  this 
day,  in  the  value  set  upon  education,  m  the  distinction  be- 
tween skilled  and  rude  labor,  in  the  preference  accorded  even^ 
by  political  economy  to  the  capitalist  who  regulates  produc- 
tion on  the  large  scale  over  the  laborer  who  executes  the  de- 
tails. Is  not  the  remark  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  the  unnamed 
Professor,  as  applicable  now  as  imder  the  triimivirate — 
''Mercatura,  si  tennis,  sordida  putanda  est?''  Are  not  small 
gains  still  held  to  be  sordid  gains  ?  Are  not  the  operations 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  Emile  Pereire,  the  Barings,  the  Pea- 
bodys,  and  the  Laws  held  in  higher  admiration  than  the 
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daily  toils  of  a  carpenter  or  a  blackfimith  ?   In  what  does  the 
modern  Pharisee  differ  from  the  Roman  publican? 

Change  of  drcnmstances  has  produced  changes  of  expres- 
sion, but  it  has  produced  no  Amdamental  change  of  sentiment. 
Ifwe  leave  the  easily  misinterpreted  dogmas  of  theoretical 
writers,  and  contemplate  the   actual  internal  condition  of 
ancient  communities,  we  shall  find  that  industry  was  as  dili- 
gently, though  not  as  feverishly,  encouraged  in  them,  and 
that  hard  work  was  equally  honored  during  the  periods  of 
tiieir    healthy  prosperity  as  at  present.     The  writers  who 
have  handled  this  subject  have  multiplied  their  citations  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  moralists^  to  prove 
that  slavery  engendered  the  conviction  that  labor  was  un- 
worthy of  a  freeman.     We  will  not  stop  to  ask  whether  the 
recent  asseveration  of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  communists, 
vflocialists,  and  demagogues  of  every  hue,  means  in  its  legiti- 
mate consequences  anything  more  than  the  desired  emancipa- 
tion of  the  laborer  from  the  necessity  of  working.     The  life 
of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  Jews  and  the  Tyrians, 
might  have  suggested  the  prudence  of  modifying  the  hasty 
inferences  drawn  from  the  Utopian  theories  and  loose  declama- 
tions of  the  classics.     But  even  in  their  philosophical  litera- 
ture there  is  evidence,  which  has  been  overlooked,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  speculative  doctrine  was  limited  and  condi- 
tional.    Socrates,  m  a  remarkable  conversation,  reported  or 
imagined,  and  at  any  rate  endorsed,  by  Xenophon,*  acknow- 
ledges the  dignity  of  labor  as  perspicuously  as  any  of  the 
moderns;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  himself  earned  a 
scanty  support  with  his  own  hands,  preferring,  like  Spinosa, 
the  humble  independence  acquired  by  manual  labor  to  any 
advantages  of  a  more  brilliant  position.     Nor  do  we  find  that 
Socrates,  the  associate  of  the  noble  Alcibiades  and  the  wealthy 
Gritias,  the  friend  and  teacher  of  the  illustriously  descended 
Plato  and  the  distinguished  Xenophon,  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Aspasia,  the  president  of  the  senate,  was  treated  with 
anv  contumely  or  disdain  because  he  was  a  mechanic.    That, 
ordinarily,  men  who  had  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
without  bodily  labor  preferred  to  depend  upon  their  revenue 
or  the  superintendence  of  the  labors  of  others,  was  true  then: 
but  is  it  less  true  now  ?    If  there  has  been  any  great  change 
in  this  respect,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  learned  profes- 
sions, government  appointments,  political  avocations,  trade, 
manufactures,  speculation,  and  what  are  curiously  termed 
intellectual  and  liberal  occupations,  are  so  constantly  pursued 
by  young  and  old,  rather  than  the  actual  culture  of  the  soil 

*  Xen.  Memonbil.  lib.  I,  oap.  vii. 
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and  handicrafts?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  pursuits  of 
the  former  class  are  so  much  more  highly  estimated  than  the 
latter  hy  puhlic  sentiment  and  social  remuneration?  There 
is  very  little  diflference  between  ancient  and  modern  feelings 
in  this  respect;  although  the  diflference  of  circumstances  ren- 
ders it  so  easy  to  disguise  or  overlook  the  inherent  similarity. 
The  homilies  on  the  supposed  contrast  come  with  a  very  bad 

J  race  from  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  a  system,  whose  ten- 
ency  is  to  substitute  inanimate  machines  for  living  men — ^to 
depress  the  condition  and  the  character  of  the  laoorers — ^to 
thrust  mature  workmen  out  of  employment  and  the  means  of 
adequate  subsistence  by  the  cheaper  but  immoral  substitute  of 
women  and  children — ^to  degrade  human  capacities  and  hu- 
man prospects  by  constantly  applying  a  higher  order  of  ability 
to  an  inferior  service,  which  could  be  equally  well  performed 
by  inferior  talent — and  ultimately  to  eliminate  altogether 
human  labor^  and  destroy  the  laboring  class. 

The  diflference  of  opinion  and  ooncQtion  between  the  two 
ages  consists  in  the  presence  of  slavery  in  one  community, 
and  its  absence  in  those  later  societies  where  the  treacherous 
doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  freedom  of  the  laborer 
has  prevailed.  The  ancients  bought  labor  in  the  lump  and 
furnished  the  entire  support  omme  laborer.  This  is  stiU 
done  in  slaveholding  populations/The  rest  of  the  moderns 
•■%uy  labor  by  retaiL  and  curtail  the  subsistence  to  the  time 
of  employment  an3T;he  degxpe  of  competition,  not  measuring 
it  by  the  wants  of  the  man.  \  Both  display  the  same  contempt 
of  labor,  and  the  same  repugnance  to  work ;  and  both  seek, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from  the  dire  necessity.  The 
esteem,  or  disesteem,  has  been  nearly  ecjual  in  both  periods  ; 
but  it  was  honest  and  avowed  in  antiquity,  and  is  pretended 
or  disguised  at  present.  But  there  is  one  point  in  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  diflfered  essentially  from  modern  fanatics 
and  political  economists.  They  taught  the  contempt  of 
money,  and  illustrated  their  precepts  by  their  conduct.  Our 
contemporaries  encourage,  by  preaching  and  example,  by 
theory  and  practice,  the  acquisition  and  multiplication  of 
gain,  without  mercy  for  the  suflferers,  or  consideration  for  the 
starving  multitude. 

Quoad  Tixit,  credidit  ingena, 
Pauperiem  yitium,  et  cavit  nihil  acrius ;  ut  m 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset, 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior ;  onmis  enim  res. 
Virtus,  fama  decus,  divina  humanaque,  pulchris 
Diyitiis  parent ;  quae  qui  contrazerit,  ille 
Clams  erit,  fortis,  Justus.    Sapiens  ne?    Etiam ;  et  rex, 
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Et  quicquid  yolet.    Hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratuno, 
Speravit  magnce  laudi  fore.* 

This  is  the  language  of  satire  reproving  the  vices  of  nearly 
the  most  depraved  period  of  Eoman  history.  But  this  is  the 
serious  doctrine  of  abolition — the  sober  philosophy  of  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  free  labor.  We  do  not  propose  to 
justify  the  ancients  by  condemning  the  moderns^  or  to  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

We  simply  design  to  show  that  the  charges  of  the  moderns 
against  ancient  slavery  may  with  equal  justice  be  directed 
against  themselves,  and  the  practices  wMch  they  so  strenu- 
ously, but  so  blindly,  vaunt. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.] 


MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


AfiENCIES  TO  BE  DEFENDED  ON  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  INTEIHAI 
IHPROTEHENTS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TEUS-NO  i. 

FALSE  rOLITIOkflEGONOMT — WHAT   18   IT? 

My  definition  would  h^  mismanagement  y  either  public  or 
private,  connected  with  the  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  bear  the  loss  resulting  from  it.  When  a  burden  is 
inflicted  on  the  people  beyond  just  necessity,  to  that  degree 
does  the  infliction  emanate  from  a  false  political  economy. 
True  statesmanship  seeks  to  avoid  existing  evils  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  community,  and  looks  carefully  to  the 
employment  of  means  adequate  to  guard  the  ftiture.  It  goes 
further.     It  seeks  to  promote  and  accelerate  the  prosperity  of 

*  Hor.  TI.,  Sat.  111.,  w.  91-*99.  The  line  afterwards  quoted  occurs  v.  103  of 
the  same  passafe.  Here  is  the  commentary:  **C*e8t  en  vain  qu'on  tentoait 
d*innocenter  la  mlsification  Parisienne ;  elle  existe ;  elle  a  ses  maitree,  ses  habiJes, 
ia  litterature,  ses  traits  didactiques  et  classiques,"  &c.  M.  Louis  Leclere, 
apud  Proudhon.  **Were  the  shop  keepers  put  upon  their  examination,  how 
would  they  excuse  their  trade  practices?  Is  it  moral  to  put  potatoes  and  alam 
in  bread — ^to  add  salt,  tobacco,  and  colchicum  to  beer — to  mix  lard  with  butter^ 
to  manufacture  milk  in  various  known  and  unknown  ways ;  to  adulterate  oik, 
chemicals,  colors,  wines,  in  short,  every  things  capable  of  adulteration?  Does  the 
existence  of  inspectors  of  weig^hts  and  measures  indicate  morality?  Or  is  it 
honest  to  sell  over  the  counter  ffoods  whose  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
samples  ticketed  in  the  windows?  '^ 

•  4  *  *<  Dissj^reeable  questions  mi^ht  be  asked  concerning  the  proportion  of 
cotton  woven  into  some  fabrics  pretended  to  be  wholly  of  silk.  The  piracy  of 
patterns,  too,  would  be  a  delicate  subject.  And  the  practice  of  using  gypsum  to 
mcrease  the  substance  and  weight  of  paper  could  hardly  be  defradea  on  the 
principles  of  the  decalogue,"  £c.,  &c.  Spencer's  Social  Statics,  ch.  xx.,  §4, 
p  222-3.    See  also  §  7,  p.  231-2. 
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the  masses  by  the  common  means  of  the  State,  brought  into 
systematic  requisition  by  the  enactment  of  laws.  Internal 
improvements,  therefore,  connect  themselves  in  all  their  inci- 
dents with  either  true  or  false  political  economy,  and  produce 
benefits  corresponding  exactly  with  the  degree  of  sound 
statesmanship  m  which  measures  have  their  origin. 

My  present  object  is  to  deal  principally  with  the  compara- 
tively false  political  economy  connected  with  the  corporate 
system.  Men  generally  regard  the  result  of  mismanagement 
under  it  as  a  matter  in  which  the  corporator  alone  is  inter- 
ested. They  do  not  look  far  enough  to  observe  the  extent  of 
its  unjust  effect  on  society.  Mismanagement,  whether  under 
the  State  or  corporate  system,  will  inflict  the  same  injury  on  the 
people.  Take,  for  instance,  the  want  of  economy  in  adjust- 
ment. If  we  expend  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  consequence 
of  local  distraction,  when  the  same  amount  of  public  accom- 
modation could  have  been  obtained  on  an  outlay  of  twenty, 
we  shall  have  thrown  away  ten  millions,  on  which  the  in- 
terest or  dividend  is  obliged  to  be  paid  by  productive  in- 
dustry. Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  over 
the  location  of  railways  in  the  United  States,  will  find  that 
two-fifths,  or  more,  of  the  whole  outlay,  has  been  thrown 
away  by  the  want  of  proper  economy  in  adjustment.  Take 
the  railway  charters  of  Texas,  and  suppose  the  roads  all  built ; 
then,  again,  see  how  much  better  the  State  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  one-half  the  length  of  road  by  a  better  location 
merely.  Thus  much  does  corporate  folly  propose  to  mis- 
manage, and  thus  much  would  it  require  community  to  pay 
income  on  the  sacrifice. 

The  most  objectionable  kind  of  mismanagement  is  that  con- 
nected with  fraud.  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad.  Fraud  was  a  disease  of  so  long  standing  with  this 
concern  that  it  became  chronic.  Without  enumerating  the 
nauseating  details,  we  have  it  from  the  Railroad  Journal, 
that  this  company  mismanaged  its  concerns  to  the  amount  of 
thirteen  millions  in  a  pretended  expenditure  of  thirty-three  ; 
the  road  being  represented  by  ten  millions  of  stock,  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  bonds,  averaging  seven  per  cent,  in- 
terest. Here,  then,  thirteen  millions  are  thrown  away.  The 
public  should  have  been  accommodated  by  paying  a  fair  in- 
come on  twenty  millions,  instead  of  which,  productive  in- 
dustry must  yield  its  exactions  to  pay  interest  and  dividends 
on  thirty-three.  In  this  case  we  observe  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  must  be  increased  so  as  to  pay  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly  on  that  which  has  be- 
come a  fiction.     Over  one-third  of  the  business  of  the  road 
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f hould  be  done  in  cx)nnexion  with  tickets  and  freight  billB 
headed,  '^farb  on  fiotion,"  '^  freight  on  fiction,"  in  order  to 
show  people  how  much  they  have  been,  and  are  being,  im- 
posed upon  by  mismanagement  and  frand. 

Take  the  Central  Railway  of  New  York.  This  company 
was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  different  companies 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  After  consolidation,  instead  of 
graduating  the  prices  for  travel  and  transportation,  so  as  to 
give  a  reasonable  income  on  actual  investment,  ten  millions 
of  bonds  were  issued  by  the  company  and  divided  among  the 
stockholders.  This  was  done  in  order  to  evade  the  statute, 
and  enable  the  company  to  draw  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  fraudulently  from  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on 
this  fiction.  The  legislature  of  New  York  ought  to  compel 
this  company  to  head  their  tickets  and  freight  bills  so  as  to 
show  that  about  one-third  of  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the 
road  are  paid  to  fiction.  It  would  be  the  best  lesson  in  po- 
litical economy  New  York  has  had  since  the  old  teachers  died. 
Put  these  operations  with  the  frauds  of  Schuyler  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  it  aggregates  the  corporate  railway  fiction  of  New 
York  to  an  amount  greater  than  its  whole  State  debt.  It  de- 
mands and  receives  annual  tribute,  principally  to  fraud,  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Merce- 
nary speculation,  in  these  arrangements,  has  been  more  vigi- 
lant and  sharp-sighted  than  popular  sagacity.  Another 
reflection  also  arises.  Had  one-fifth  of  this  fraud  and  mis- 
management been  connected  with  the  State  system  of  New 
York,  what  a  deafening  howl  would  have  come  up  from  every 
demagogue  out  of  oflSce  and  who  wanted  to  get  in  I  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  State  would  have  been  freighted  with  com- 
plaint suflScient  to  have  sunk  the  public  credit  as  low  as  that 
of  Mississippi.  But  I  am  talking  of  things  at  a  distance. 
Let  us  home  nearer  come. 

I  must  now  make  our  friends  of  the  State  Gazette  respon- 
sible for  the  truth  of  their  publication.  In  reference  to  the 
arrangement  by  those  to  whom  the  Pacific  Road  contract  was 
awarded,  it  was  alleged  that  $200,000  of  paid-up  stock  was 
to  be  issued  to  each  ;  and  a  further  arrangement  contemplated 
by  which  it  was  to  be  increased  to  $600,000.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  number  of  contractors,  nor  how  many  they  designed 
to  associate  in  this  part  of  the  enterprise  ;  nor  do  I  remember 
whether  it  would  have  required  ten  or  twenty  millions  to 
have  satisfied  this  offering  to  corporate  patriotism.  My  only 
business  is  with  the  fact,  whether  it  was  contemplated  to 
make  exactions  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  country 
in  order  to  make  it  yield  dividends  to  the  holders.     If  so,  our 
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pec^le  may  now  review  the  policy  of  patting  their  internal 
improvements  on  such  a  foundation.  They  can  calmly  re- 
flect upon  a  project  fraught  with  such  designs;,  and  estimate 
the  soundness  of  that  political  economy  that  would  give 
twenty  sections  of  land  to  the  mile,  in  order  to  buy  our 
citizens  the  privilege  of  paying  dividends  on  fiction. 

There  is  another  kind  of  felse  political  economy  connected 
with  corporate  feebleness  in  finance.  This  makes  unneces* 
sary  exactions  on  community  equally  injurious  as  the  grossest 
frauds,  but  unattended  with  motives  of  turpitude.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  small  undertaking  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Galveston  bisty  with  the  Brazos  river.  After  expending  the 
money  subscribed  and  paid  in,  the  company  resorted  to  bor- 
rowing. Ten  per  cent,  bonds  were  prepared  to  the  amount 
of  $80,000,  and  all  but  $13,000,  I  believe,  negotiated  at 
from  thirty  to  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  canal  and 
improvement,   when  completed,   will  have  cost  nominally 

dollars.     One  half  of  this  sum  in  ready  money  should 

have  performed  the  work  ;  and  some  think  the  same  under- 
taking could  now  be  completed  for  one-third  of  the  amount. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  order  to  make  dividends  on  this 
stock,  exactions  must  be  strained  on  produce  and  merchan- 
dise in  a  two  or  threefold  degree  higher  than  correct  political 
economy  would  allow  them  to  go.  This  is  but  the  common 
penalty  which  the  public  sooner  or  later  pays  in  every  in- 
stance of  corporate  feebleness  in  finance.  There  are  no 
exceptions. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Gulf  railroad  would  have  afforded  a 
very  complete  delineation  of  false  political  economy,  had  the 
project  been  attended  with  strength  sufficient  to  have  worked 
out  its  own  illustration.  It  went  far  enough,  however,  in 
experiment,  to  allow  the  balance  of  the  picture  to  be  drawn 
from  fancy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  stock  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  road  upon  estimates  of  $14,000  to  the  mile. 
The  directors  let  the  contract  at  $27,000.  This  disparity  led 
to  a  feeling  of  discontent,  and  even  accusation  of  fraud. 
The  explanation  to  the  stockholders  and  public  was,  that  ^'as 
the  contractors  had  agreed  to  take  the  bonds  of  the  company 
in  payment,  and  as  they  could  not  be  negotiated  for  over 
sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  corres- 
ponding allowance  in  the  contract  price."  Of  course  this 
was  fair  as  between  the  contractors,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders, but  what  kind  of  a  policy  does  it  disclose  for  the 
public  to  encourage?  Here  again  must  produce  and  mer- 
chandise yield  extra  exactions  sufficient  to  pay  income  on  the 
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sacrifice,  amounting  to  66f  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
the  road. 

A  short  time  since,  I  saw  in  the  Houston  Telegraph  an 
article  containing  some  very  wholesome  advice  to  the  La 
Grange  Convention.  The  editor  assumed  that  ''  when  times 
were  easy  and  railroad  securities  negotiable,  a  well  located 
road,  with  a  subscription  equal  to  one-half  the  estimated  cost, 
from  which  the  company  had  collected  instalments  and  made 
an  expenditure  to  grade  the  road  and  prepare  it  for  the 
superstructure,  would  command  a  loan  on  it*  bonds  at  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar."  This,  of  course, 
would  contemplate  an  eight,  perhaps  a  ten  per  cent,  bond  for 
Texas.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be  true,  let  us  turn  the 
tables  and  show  how  much  better  economy  in  finance  we 
could  adopt,  and  how  much  dividends  on  fiction  we  could 
exempt  our  citizens  from  paying,  by  the  employment  of  sound 
State  credit.  I  republish,  in  this  connexion,  some  statements 
and  tables,  which  appeared  in  the  News  Extra  in  1852 ; 
they  were  published  at  that  time  under  the  head  of  ^'  Efiect 
of  Constitutional  Provisions  on  the  Value  of  State  Bonds.*' 

New  York  fives,  payable  in    -  1866  -  -  -  lOT 

New  York  sixes,  payable  in    -  1866  -  -  -  123 

Ohio  fives,  payable  in     -        -  1865  -  -  -  103 

Ohio  sixes,  payable  in     -        -  1875  .  -  -  117 

Virginia  sixes,  payable  in        -  1886  -  -  -  111 

Pennsylvania  sixes,  payable  in  1889  -  -  -  99 J 

Tennessee  fives,  payable  in      -  1880  -  -  -  92 

Tennessee  sixes,  payable  in     -  1880  -  -  -  lOTf 

Kentucky  sixes,  payable  in     -  1871  -  -  -  109 

United  States  sixes,  payable  in  1868  -  -  -  119J 

The  above  list  is  from  the  Stock  Exchange  table  contained 
in  the  Railroad  Journal  of  October  23,  1852.  By  this  we 
observe  the  New  York  and  Ohio  State  bonds  stand  much 
above  the  bonds  of  other  States,  and  those  of  New  York 
higher  than  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.  New  York 
fives  commanded  a  premium  of  7  per  cent.  ;  Ohio  fives  3  per 
cent. ;  whilst  the  Tennessee  fives  are  depressed  to  a  discount 
of  eight  cents  on  the  dollar. 

New  York  sixes  command  a  premium  of  23  per  cent. ; 
those  of  Ohio,  17;  Virginia,  11;  Kentucky,  9,;  Tennessee, 
7| ;  whilst  those  of  Pennsylvania  stand  at  a  discount.  New 
York  and  Ohio  have  constitutional  provisions  regulating  the 
contraction  of  public  debt,  and  providing  for  the  certain 
payment  of  principal  and  interest.  Such  are  these  pro- 
visions, that  the  credit  of  those  States  is  placed  on  a  sure 
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basis,  and  is  approaching  the  highest  degree  of  confidence 
attainable.  Ohio  was  somewhat  later  than  New  York  in 
adopting  these  provisions  in  her  constitution,  but  the  effect 
is  already  apparent  in  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public 
creditor. 

Compared  with  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  bond  has  the 
advantage  of  23^  cents  on  the  dollar,  though  it  has  less  time 
to  run  by  thirteen  years.  Compared  with  that  of  Virginia  it 
has  12  cents  advantage  on  the  dollar,  though  it  has  less  time 
to  run  by  twenty  years,  and  would  exceed  it  by  a  much 
greater  difference  of  premium  were  its  payment,  like  that  of 
the  Virginia  bond,  extended  to  1886. 

Let  us  now  compare  State  bonds  with  railroad  bonds  issued 
by  companies.  We  will  take  the  soundest  State  bonds  and 
the  best  railroad  bonds  ;  for  we  can  obtain  but  little  satisfac- 
tory information  from  the  comparison  of  unsound  things. 
We  can  never  estimate  the  true  value  of  things  by  degrees 
of  rottenness.  We  will,  therefore,  take  only  those  bonds 
which  stand  highest  on  the  list  of  Stock  Exchanges  : 
Erie,  first  mortgage,  7  per  cent.  -  .  -  -  -  113 
Erie,  second  mortgage,  7  per  cent.     -        -        -        -     104 

Erie  income  7  per  cent. 98 

Erie  convertible  bonds  7  per  cent.      -        -        -        -      9" 

Hudson  river,  first  mortgage,  7  per  cent.  -        -        -    lOi 
Hudson  river,  second  mortgage,  7  per  cent.        -        -      894 
Reading  sixes,  payable  in  1870  -        -        -        -      89^ 

Reading  mortgage  sixes    ------      94f 

New  York  and  New  Haven,  7  per  cent.  -  -  -  106J 
Michigan,  Central,  8  per  cent.  -        -        -        -       .  -     110 

Michigan,  Southern lOOJ 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  7  per  cent.       -     114 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  7  per  cent.  -        -        -        -     102 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  7  per  cent.     -        -        -        -     104J 
Ohio  Central  7  per  cent.    ------       96 

The  difference  in  value  between  a  New  York  State  bond 
bearing  5  per  cent,  and  one  bearing  6  per  cent,  is  sixteen 
cents  on  the  dollar.  A  5  per  cent,  bond  is  worth  |1  07 ; 
the  6  per  cent.  $1  23.  The  premium  of  a  New  York  7  per 
cent,  bond,  having  fourteen  years  to  ruh,  is  thirty-nine  cents 
on  the  dollar.  It  has  an  advantage  on  the  dollar  over  the 
bonds  in  the  above  list,  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Erie,  first  mortgage    -------62 

Erie,  second  mortgage -    53 

Erie  income ---41 

Erie  convertible  bonds         ------    42J 
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Hudson  river,  first  mortgage      -----  39 

Hndson  river,  second  mortgage  -----  50 

Beading  sixes     --------  334 

Beading  mortgage  sixes      ------  28j 

New  York  and  New  Haven  -----  32| 

Michigan  Central        -------45 

Michigan  Southern     -------  38J 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  -        -        -  25 

Geveland  and  Pittsburg 37 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania       ------  34^ 

Ohio  Central 43 

The  above  schedule  of  comparative  values  would  seem  to 
show  the  difference  between  sound  State  credit  and  corpora- 
tion credit  in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements. 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  T  per  cent.  New  York 
bond  with  the  best  railway  bond  capable  of  being  made.  It 
stands  aBove  the  Erie  first  mortgage  26  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Compared  with  the  San  Antonio  railway  bond,  it  would  stand 
as  one  dollar  and  thirty-nine  cents  to  sixty  cents.  Compared 
with  a  Houston  company  bond,  probably  about  the  same. 
Now  make  allowance  for  the  addition  which  T  per  cent,  would 
give  to  the  respective  bonds  of  the  other  States.  Compare 
them  also.  A  little  careful  study  and  reflection  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  will  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
comparison  by  the  employment  of  sound  State  credit.  That 
credit  may  become  just  what  a  people  may  be  disposed  to 
make  it.  If  it  is  made  what  it  is  capable  of  being  made 
under  correct  statesmanship,  it  will  possess,  on  the  average, 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar  advantage  over  the  best  classes  of 
corporate  credit ;  and  about  the  same  amount  better  than 
cash,  where  the  customary  rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent.  In 
a  State  like  Texas,  it  would  make  more  than  one  half  differ- 
ence on  the  original  outlay,  and  consequently  the  same  dif- 
ference in  the  sustaining  exactions,  from  year  to  year,  neces- 
sary to  be  drawn  from  productive  industry  to  sustain  the 
improvements. 

Let  us  look  a  little,  in  this  connexion,  at  the  difference  in 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  State  and  corporate  works  of 
New  York.  It  stands  as  tiao  dollars  to  ^ve  dollars  a  ton  per 
hundred  miles.  Now,  put  the  fiction  '  of  these  roads  men- 
tioned with  the  advantage  of  thirty-nine  cents  on  the  dollar, 
which  the  7  per  cent.  State  bonds  have  over  cash,  and  a 
school  boy  can  begin  to  see  what  makes  the  difference  in  cost 
of  transportation.  It  saved  the  people  twelve  millions  last 
year.  It  was  said  in  the  Austin  convention,  three  years  ago, 
or  by  some  one  in  reference  to  its  proceedings,  that  '4t  would 
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be  a  perfect  milleninm  in  Texas  when  we  conld  get  transpor- 
tation for  four  New  York  prices."  This  remark  was  made 
in  connexion  with  estimates  to  sustain  the  Houston  road, 
and  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  tax  produce  and  merchan- 
dise in  its  transit  something  below  ox  team  transportation. 
We  want  no  such  millenium.  We  want  to  save  enough  out 
of  thoLt  proposition  to  bring  up  the  children  and  educate 
them,  and  to  learn  them  to  cypher,  far  enough  at  least,  to 
calculate  dividends  on  fiction. 

There  are  a  few  suggestions,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  here  take  occasion  to  make.  The  Edinburg  Re- 
view, under  the  head  of  "Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Po- 
licy," presents,  perhaps,  as  nauseous  a  picture  of  corporate 
immorality  and  mismanagement  as  need  be  drawn.  "It  has 
been  shown,"  says  the  Review,  "that  in  past  years  parlia- 
mentary expenses  (lobbying  for  paid  up  stock,  of  course,) 
have  varied  from  six  himdred  and  fifty  to  three  thousand 
pounds  per  mile,  of  which  a  large  proportion  has  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  the  profession."  "In  one  contest  fifty-seven 
thousand  pounds  was  spent  among  six  counsel  and  twenty 
solicitors.  At  a  late  meeting  of  one  of  our  companies  it  was 
pointed  out  th^t  the  sum  expended  in  legal  and  parliamentary 
expenses,  during  nine  years,  had  reached  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,"  or  almost  two  millions  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.    It  is  remarked  in  another 

{>lace:  "We  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  if  there  had  been 
ess  cupidity  in  the  shareholders,  and  an  honester  regard  for 
the  good  of  the  property,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  trunk 
line  in  the  kingdom  which  would  pay  less  than  10  per  cent., 
and  many  of  them  would  reach  15  or  20  per  cent.  The  fact 
is,  the  whole  system  of  railways  has  been  vicious  from  first 
to  last.  Parliament  has  acted  badly,  the  government  has 
done  the  same,  and  has  given  up  railways  to  the  plunder  of 
big  wigs,  (lawyers,)  engineers,  contractors,  and  land  owners ; 
the  directors  have  been  reckless,  and  the  shareholders  seized 
with  insatiable  cupidity  for  premiums,  and  jobbing  in  shares. 
Had  railways  been  managed  with  anything  like  commercial 
prudence,  they  would  have  been  the  finest  and  safest  property 
tor  investment. ' '  The  whole  exhibition  of  the  Review,  taken 
together,  would  confirm  one  in  the  belief  that  about  one-third 
of  the  expenditure  on  English  railways  had  been  virtually 
thrown  away,  and  was  never  embraced  in  the  legitimate  dis- 
bursement to  pay  construction,  account.  The  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, of  New  York,  in  alluding  to  the  subject  of  these  com- 
plaints, says:  "But  whatever  the  causes  of  the  disasters 
which  have  befallen  British  railroads,  involving  a  loss,  vari- 
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ously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  expenditures  upon  such  works  in  this  country,  the 
f(jyd  stares  us  fully  in  the  face.  Are  our  roads  in  a  similar 
category?  Is  the  vice  from  which  the  former  have  suffered 
inherent  in  the  system,  or  peculiar  to  one  country?'*  JFcff 
has  this  question  been  put,  and  well  should  it  be  answered. 
What  most  surprises  me  is,  that  the  question  seems  to  be  re- 
garded entirely  as  one  between  those  personally  identified 
with  the  railways.  Whilst  a  few  individuals,  compared  with 
the  masses,  have  been  made  the  victims  of  fraud,  and  a  few 
more  have  been  engaged  in  perpetrating  it,  these  two  classes 
have  received  the  entire  sympathies  and  execrations  of  these 
journalists.  The  people  seem  never  to  have  been  thought  of. 
The  great  question  of  dividends  on  fiction,  drawn  from  pro- 
ductive industry,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
They  have  avoided  the  real  question  in  political  economy, 
and  only  taken  the  division  of  plunder  into  the  account. 
When  will  the  statesman  and  political  economist  sufficiently 
learn  that  thkrb  is  always  a  people? 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  *'  Are  we  yet  prepared 
for  the  adoption  of  the  State  system  in  Texas  T'  My  answer 
to  this  question  would  be,  '^No.''  Not,  however,  from  the 
want  of  resources,  nor  want  of  population,  nor  from  incapa- 
city to  make  and  establish  an  adequate  basis  for  public  creoit. 
Our  people,  as  a  whole,  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  educated 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  They 
are  barely  and  but  temporarily  fortified  against  the  repetition 
of  that  delusion  which  has  swept  over  the  land,  and  left  our 
politicians  looking  very  queer.  The  State  system  involves 
and  requires  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  statesman- 
ship known  to  humanity.  It  requires  the  combination  of  in- 
telligence, good  sense,  and  patriotism,  all  directed  carefully 
to  the  subject.  The  man  who  has  never  made  the  profession 
of  law  his  study  is  just  as  competent  to  practice  law  as  the 
man  is  fitted  to  speak  or  act  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements who  has  never  made  that  his  study ;  not  that  it 
requires  the  same  length  of  time  to  master  the  one  as  the 
other,  for  the  candid,  careful,  and  ingenuous  mind  will  in  a 
little  time,  with  proper  assistance,  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  whole  principles  and  details  of  both  the  State  and 
corporate  systems.  There  is  more  accurate  knowledge  now 
afloat  in  Texas  on  this  subject  than  in  any  State  in  the  union, 
in  proportion  to  our  population.  And  why  is  it?  The  teach- 
ings of  the  great  teachers  on  this  subject,  but  who  are  now 
in  their  graves,  have  been  perseveringly  promulgated  within 
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the  last  three  years.  Awkward  as  may  have  been  the  delinea- 
tions, they  have  set  our  citizens  to  thinking,  investigating, 
and  analyzing,  until  now  a  large  class  see  the  way  clear  in 
favor  of  the  State  system.  They  now  discover  its  justice  and 
power,  in  comparison  with  which  the  corporate  system,  with 
its  speculating  foundation  and  dirty  tricks,  appears  contempti- 
ble. They  are  beginning  to  have  a  very  proper  aversion  to 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  fiction.  We  have  barely  en- 
tered, however,  on  the  threshhold  of  profitable  agitation  and 
discussion.  As  soon  as  sound  internal  improvement  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  far  enough  will  our  citizens  be  prepared 
to  adopt  the  State  system  with  success.  The  best  intellects 
in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  however,  are  incompe- 
tent to  comprehend  the  subject  by  intuition.  They  must  in- 
vestigate. If  they  investigate  with  an  eye  steady  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  State,  they  will  have  no  difficulty.  If  the  feeling 
of  narrow-minded  locality  comes  uppermost,  it  will  unfit  them 
for  both  reason  and  proper  action. 

But  again :  can  we  stand  where  we  are  ?     Distressed  by 
sacrifices,  could  our  citizens  be  kept  from  making  the  effort 
to  relieve  themselves  from  their  present  condition  ?    They  all 
agree  that  railroads  is  the  only  basis  of  relief,  therefore  we 
are  compelled  into  the  adoption  of  some  system,  whether  it  be 
a  true  or  false  one,  a  wise  and  powerftil  or  a  vitiated  and  weak 
one.     Any  one  who  has  looked  over  the  State,  and  duly  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  ought  to  know  that  locality  has  no 
strength  sufficient  to  accommodate  itself.    If  we  cannot  agree 
upon  a  reasonable  schedule  of  roads,  both  as  to  amount  and 
location,  if  we  cannot  agree  upon  a  financial  basis  and  sys- 
tem in  connexion  under  which  to  construct  them,  divested  of 
all  false  political  economy,  we  shall  remain  powerless,  as 
heretofore,  to  do  anything.     We  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  a 
system  that  shall  be  wisely  and  judiciously  planned,  per- 
fected, and  secured  against  failure,  one  that  shall  command 
confidence  at  home  and  respectability  abroad,  or  we  cannot 
command  credit  or  means  to  carry  it  out.     If  any  other  is 
attempted,  the  present  advocates  of  the  State  system,  I  trust, 
will  be  the  first  to  discover  its  defects  and  to  oppose  it.     No- 
thing but  the  most  perfect  statesmanship  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  our  whole  people  should  be  made  to  know  it  and  to 
understand  it ;  that  sections  may  set  the  example  to  sections 
to  act  sensibly  and  rationally.     We  have  no  chance  for  relief 
upon  any  other  basis.     We  have  resources  capable  of  being 
multiplied  by  good  management,  sufficient  to  make  the  State 
and  every  part  of  it  well  off;  but  if  we  continue  te  act  without 
concert  and  system,  we  shall  remain  nearly  where  we  are  ten 
years  hence.  Lorenzo  Sherwood. 
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Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  than  whom  the  louth  has  no  son  more  distingaiahed  in 
literature  and  Bcholarship,  nor  wider  known  for  authorship  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, in  an  address  delivored  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  thus  discourses  of 
education.  The  eIe?ation  of  Mr.  Simms  bj  his  native  State  to  any  high  post  of 
honor  and  responsibility  would  be  hailed  by  scholars  everywhere  as  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  talent  and  worth,  like  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Irving  to  Spain,  or  that 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  to  England. 

I  have,  my  friends,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  your  own 
glorious  mountain  region  of  the  Apalachian,  and  this  lour- 
ney,  by  the  way,  must  furnish  my  apology  for  the  snort- 
comings  of  this  oration,  must  plead  to  you  for  its  imperfec- 
tions, as  it  must  certainly  fail  equally  to  meet  your  expecta- 
tions and  my  own  standard.  *  *  *  *  And,  as 
I  gazed,  a  mighty  image  arose  before  my  soul's  vision,  and  I 
beheld  the  mysterious  author.  Nature  herself,  throned  in  her 
tangled  sovereignty  of  waste — wUd  torrents  roaring  aroimd 
her ;  great  winds  swaying  her  solemn  forests  into  music,  the 
tumults  of  which,  while  they  raised  the  choir  of  storm  into 
sublimity,  did  not  impair  its  awfiil  symphonies.  These  were 
her  voices — voices  of  moaning  and  complaint ;  for  in  all  her 
grandeur  there  was  gloom,  and  the  desolation  of  her  State 
rendered  valueless  all  her  profligate  wilderness  of  wealth. 
Her  voices  of  cataract  and  storm  were  calling  upon  art  for  suc- 
cor and  deliverance.  She  was  imploring  man — ^he  to  whom 
all  her  empire  was  decreed — to  come  to  her  assistance.  He 
alone  could  open  the  pathways  to  her  empire  and  make  it 
fruitful.  She  needed  his  pioneer  to  trace  out  the  avenue  to 
her  grand  abodes ;  to  grade  the  sunmiits ;  to  span  the  gulfis 
with  his  arches ;  to  render  safe  the  march  along  her  stupend- 
ous precipices ;  she  needed  his  industry  to  lay  bare  the  tan- 
gled wastes  of  valley  beneath  her  heights,  and  to  clothe  their 
bosoms  in  yellow  harvests,  ripening  in  a  generous  sun,  for 
the  scythe  of  autumn.  She  demanded  of  him  the  art  which 
should  strew  her  highway  with  flowers ;  which  should  make 
her  crags  blossom  with  the  rose;  which  should  crown  her 
'ledges  with  noble  architecture;  which  should  raise  her 
statues  of  living  marble  out  of  the  massed  stolidity  of  her 
now  cold  and  silent  rocks.  Melancholy  in  her  glorious  soli- 
tude, gloomy  in  all  her  grandeur.  Nature  was  thus  crying 
out  everywhere  for  the  succor  and  help  of  man — ^for  that  cul- 
ture of  art  which  should  soothe  with  tne  sweets  of  beauty  her 
dark,  and  terrible,  and  sterile  aspects. 

And  thus,  in  the  same  sterile,  irregular,  tangled  condi- 
tion— a  wild  sovereignty  of  gloom  and  thicket — the  great 
soul  of  humanity  cries  aloud  to  education  for  her  rescue. 
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AeRICDLTUBK  IN  All  AGES. 
No.  I.* 

1  shall  in  the  present  article  limit  myself  to  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  africuJ- 
ture,  which  became  one  of  the  sustaining  arts  of  life  as  soon  as  man  was  ordained 
to  earn  his  bread  by  tho  sweat  of  his  brow.  In  the  garden  of  Eden,  whoeo  fertile 
soil  and  genial  clime  appear  to  have  combined  in  maturing  a  continued  variety 
and  unfailing  succession  of  vegetable  sustenance,  agricultural  operations  were 
vnknown ;  for  that  whieh  came  spontaneously  to  penection  reqmred  no  assist- 
ance from  human  ingenuity ;  and  where  there  is  no  deficiency  there  can  be  no- 
inducement  to  strive  tor  improvement.  That  period  of  perfection  was  but  inn- 
sitory ;  and  the  Deity  that  nad  placed  man  in  the  garden  **  to  dress  it  and  keep 
it,*'  eventually  drove  him  thence  ** to  till  the  earth  from  whence  he  was  taken.'*' 
(Gen,  ii.  15 ;  lii.  23.) 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  agriculture  has  been  an  improving  art;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  will  go  on  advancing  as  long  as  mankind 
•ontinues  to  increase. 

Man,  in  his  greatest  state  of  ignorance,  is  always  found  dependent  for  subsist- 
ence upon  the  produce  of  the  chase;  but,  as  population  increases,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  sources  of  food.  And  we  find  in  the  shepherd's  life  of  the  early 
ages,  the  first  step  to  agricultural  art,  the  domestication  of  animals,  which  it  was 
found  to  be  more  convenient  to  have  constantly  at  hand,  rather  than  to  have  to 
seek  precariously  at  the  very  time  they  were  required.  As  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation still  went  on,  and  the  flocks  and  the  herds  had  proportionately  to  be  en- 
larged, one  favorite  spot  would  be  found  too  small  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
whole;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  they  would  have  to  separate  and 
find  pasturage  in  different  districts.  This  separation  into  tribes  could  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  certain  extent;  and  when  the  land  was  fully  occupied,  recourse 
would  by  necessity  be  bad  to  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  given  surfaoes  of 
soil  instead  of  enlarging  their  extent.  With  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  wheat  and  the  other  firuits  of  the  earth  were  the  rare  and  choice  things 
of  their  country;  but  when  such  nations  once  learned,  as  they  might  from  the 
example  of  Egypt,  the  resource  such  products  were  in  periods  of  fiunine,  arising 
from  mortalities  among  their  cattle,  they  would  soon  pursue  their  interests  by 
cultivating  them.  This  completed,  the  acquirement  of  property  in  land  for  the 
space  not  onlv  long  occupied,  but  upon  which  tho  occupier  had  bestowed  his 
labor,  built  his  habitation,  and  had  enclosed  from  injury  by  vagrant  animals, 
would  be  acknowledged  to  be  his  without  any  one  stopping  to  inquire  wliat  right 
he  had  to  make  the  enclosure. 

When  once  thus  located,  experience  and  observation  would  soon  teach  the  em- 
ployment of  manures,  irrigation,  times  of  sowing,  and  other  necessary  operations; 
ana  every  generation  womd  be  wiser  in  the  art  t^an  that  which  preceded  it.  This 
especially  has  occurred  in  these  more  northern  climates,  whore  art  and  industry 
hu  to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  natural  advantages.  *  *  Enlargin/^  numbers,  ^* 
obeerves  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  **onIy  magnify  the  effect;  for  mankind  seem  to 
thrive  and  civilize  in  proportion  as  they  multiply;  and,  by  a  recurrent  action,  to 
multiply  again  in  proportion  as  they  civilize  and  prosper.'*  In  this  manner  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation,  the  introduction  of  new  species,  and  of  more  firuitfbi 
varieties  of  umcuHural  produce,  have  universally  kept  pace  with  an  increasing 
population.    This,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  facts,  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 

*  From  Johnson's  Farmers'  Encyclopaedia. 
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dence,  and  refbtei  Mr.  Malthos's  superficial  theory  of  over-production.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  England  has  gradually  increased  from  the  insignificant 
amount  that  was  its  value  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  to  the  enormous 
annual  return  of  <£200,000,000;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  this  country,  and 
much  more  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  produce  is  a  meris  fraction  of  what  the 
total  soil  is  capable  of  returning. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the  earth  food  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  his  domestic  animals;  and  the  perfection  of  the  art  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  produce  at  the  smallest  possible  expense.  Upon  the  importance 
of  the  art,  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  insist;  for  by  it  every  country  is  enabled  to 
support  in  comfort  an  abundant  population.  On  this  its  strength  as  a  nation  de- 
pends; and  by  it  its  independence  is  secured.  An  agricultural  country  has  within 
itself  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  and,  to  defend  these,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  a  host  of  patriot  soldiers. 

Of  the  pleasure  attending  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  facts.  The  villa  farms  sprinkled  throughout  our  happy  land,  the  estab- 
lishments of  Holkham,  Woburn,  &c.,  would  never  have  been  rormed  if  the  occu- 
pation connected  with  them  was  not  delightful.  We  have  an  unezceptionabk 
witness  to  the  same  fact  in  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  elegant,  talented  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  do  Medici  and  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Mr.  Roecoe  was  the  son 
of  an  extensive  potato  grower,  near  Liverpool.  In  the  cultivation  of  that  and 
other  farm  produce,  he  had  been  an  active  laborer;  and  he  who  thus  had  enjoyed 
the  delights  that  spring  from  literary  pursuits,  and  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  has  left  this  recorded  opinion:  **Ir  I  was  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
happiest  of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by 
their  own  hands." 

We  have  but  little  information  to  ^ide  us  as  to  the  country  in  whidi  man  first 
cultivated  the  soil;  nor  of  that  in  which  he  first  settled  after  the  deluge.  Thai 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  as  it  existed  among  the  i^ptians  and  their  bond -sery ants, 
the  Israelites.  From  the  former,  probably  the  Greeks  were  descended.  The 
Romans,  at  a  later  period,  were  a  colony  from  Greece;  and  from  the  Romans  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  derived  their  earliest  marked  improvement  in  the  arts. 

Our  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  then,  will  be  divided  into — 
1.  The  agriculture  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  eastern  nations;  2.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  Greeks;  3.  The  agriculture  of  the  Romans;  4.  The  agriculture  of  the 
Britons,  including  a  cursory  notice  of  its  present  state  among  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe. 

I.  The  AcRictTLTURE  or  the  Egyptians,  Israelites,  and  other  earlt  East- 
ern Nations. — Every  family  of  theia.primitive  nations  had  its  appointed  district 
for  pasturage,  if  it  pursued  a  pastoral^ife;  or  its  allotted  enclosure,  if  it  was  occu- 
piea  by  tilling  the  earth.  There  wi**^o  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
monarch  and  his  people:  each  had  a  dertain  space  of  land  from  which  he  and  hi? 
family  were  to  derive  their  subsistence. 

The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  were  flock-masters.  The  latter  were 
partipularly  so;  and,  as  Joseph's  brethren  said  to  Pharoah,  "  their  trade  was  about 
cattle  from  their  youth.**  (Gtn.  xlvi,  34.)  When,  therefore,  they  came  into 
Egypt,  they  desireu  the  low-lying  land  of  Goshen,  as  producing  the  most  peren- 
nial of  pasture.  (Gen.  xlvii,  4.)  It  is  true  that  the  same  authority  says,  "Every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Eg3rptians;  but  this  was  because,  about  a 
century  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  among  them,  a  tribe  of  Cushite  shepherds 
from  Arabia  had  conquered  their  nation,  and  held  them  in  slavery;  till,  after  a 
sanguinary  contest  of  thirty  years,  they  regained  their  liberty,  about  twenty -seven 
years  before  Joseph  was  promoted  by  Pharoah.  That  the  Egyptians  w^Me  flock- 
masters  is  certain,  from  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  when  Pharoah  gave 
permission  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in  Goshen,  he  added,  as  he  spoke  to  Joseph, 
"  And  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make  them  rulers 
over  my  cattle,**  {Gen.  xlvii,  6;)  and  when  the  murrain  came  into  Egypt,  it  was 
upon  their  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.     {Exod.  ix,  3.) 

The  attention  and  care  necessary  to  be  paid  to  their  domestic  animals  were  evi- 
dently well  known  and  attended  to;  for,  when  the^  proposed  to  settle  in  a  land, 
their  first  thought  was  to  build  "  sheepfolds  for  their  cattle.**  (JAtmb.  xxxii,  16.) 
Thny  had  stalls  for  their  oxen,  {Hah.  iii,  17,)  and  for  all  their  beasts.  Thus  King 
Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  made  "stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  *ioXe8  for 
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• 
tiocki;  moreoyer,  he  provided  him  posseaionsof  flocki  and  herds  in  abundmnce,'' 
{2  Chron.  zzzii,  28;)  and  tiiat  this  abundance  exceeded  the  posaemons  of  the 
greatest  of  our  modem  flock-masters,  we  may  readily  acknowledge,  when  we  read 
that,  **  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep-master,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of 
Israel  100,000  lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool.*'    (2  Kings,  iii,  4.) 

They  prepared  the  provender  for  their  horses  and  asses  of  chaff,  or  cut  straw 
and  barley.  (JvdeeSf  xiz,  21;  1  Kings j  iv,  28.)  Our  translation  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  this,  but  it  is  clear  in  the  Hebrew  original.  (Dr,  Ktnnicott's  xxivth 
Codex;  Hamur^s  Obserro/totu,  i,  423.)  It  is  also  certain  from  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, that  they  tied  up  calves  and  bullocks  for  the  purpose  of  ft,ttening  them, 
(Jerem,  xlvi,  21;  ^mos,  vi,  4,  &c.;  ParkhursVs  Hebrew  Lexicon,  673;)  and  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  dairy.  "  Surely  the  churning  of  milk," 
says  Solomon,  **bringeth  forth  butter,'*  (Prov.  xxx,  31;)  and  Samuel  speaks  of 
the  <* cheese  of  kine,^'  (2  Sam,  xxvii,  29.)  The  chief  vegetable  products  culti- 
vated by  these  eastern  nations  were  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  rye,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine.     (Exod.  ix,  31;  LevU.  xix,  10;  2  Som.  xvii,  28,  &c.) 

The  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  their  tillage,  give  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  skilful  husbandmen.  The  name  tor  tillage  ((^ed)  emphatically 
exnresses  their  idea  of  it;  for  it  literally  means  to  serve  t&  ground.  (PaHdmrsii 
508.)  And  that  the  cares  and  attention  necessary  were  well  sustained,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  &ct  that  David,  for  his  extensive  estate,  had  an  overseer  for  the 
storehouses  in  the  fields;  another  over  the  tillage  of  the  ground;  a  third  over  the 
vineyards;  a  fourth  over  the  olive  trees;  two  to  superintend  his  herds;  a  seventh 
over  his  camels;  an  eighth  to  superintend  his  flocks;  and  a  ninth  to  attend  simi- 
larhr  to  the  asses.     (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25—31.) 

Of  their  ploughing,  we  know  that  they  turned  up  the  soil  in  ridges,  similarly 
to  our  own  practice;  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  husbandman  signifies  a  man  who 
does  so.  (Parkhurst,  93.)  That  they  ploughed  with  two  beasts  of  the  same 
species  attached  abreast  to  the  plough.  (Deut.  xxii,  10.)  That  the  yoke,  or  col- 
lar, was  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  animal;  and  thut  the  plough,  in  its  mode  of 
drawing  the  furrows,  resembled  our  own;  for  we  read  of  their  sharpening  the 
coulter  and  the  ploughshare.  {Sam.  xiii,  20,  &c.)  Ploughing  was  an  operation 
that  they  were  aware  might  be  beneficially  performed  at  aU  seasons;  for  Solomon 
mentions  it  as  a  symptom  of  a  sluggard,  that  he  will  not  plough  in  the  winter, 
{Prov.  XX,  4;)  and  that  too  much  care  could  not  be  devoted  to  it,  they  expressed, 
by  deriving  their  name  for  ploughing  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies  silent 
thought  avM  attention.     (Parkhurst,  244.) 

Their  sowing  was  broadcast,  from  a  basket,  {Amos,  xi,  13;  Psalm  cxxvi,  6;) 
and  they  gave  the  land  a  second  superficial  ploughing  to  cover  the  seed.  It  is 
true  that  harrowing  is  mentioned  in  our  translation,  {Joby  xxxix,  10;)  but  Schul- 
tens  and  other  Hebraists  agree  that  harrowing  was  not  practised  by  them.  Rus- 
sell, in  remarking  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation  now  practised  near  Aleppo,  says: 
**  No  harrow  is  used,  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  a  second  time  after  it  is  sown,  to 
cover  the  grain.**    {Parkhurst,  720.) 

The  after-cultivation  apparently  was  not  neglected;  they  had  hoes  or  mattocks, 
which  they  employed  for  extirpating  injurious  plants.  <*On  all  hills,**  says  the 
prophet,  **  that  shall  be  digged  with  the  mattock,  there  shall  not  come  thither  the 
fear  of  briers  and  thorns. *^  (/sa.  vii,  25.)  In  those  hot  climates  a  plentiful  sup- 
pl3r  of  moisture  was  necessary  for  a  healthful  vegetation;  and  the  simile  of  deso- 
lation, employed  by  the  same  prophet,  is  <* a  garden  that  hath  no  water.**  {Isa. 
i,  30.)  In  f^jrpt  they  irrigated  their  lands;  and  the  water  thus  supplied  to  them 
was  raised  by  a  hydraulic  machine,  worked  by  men  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modern  tread-wheel.  To  this  practice  Moses  alludes  when  he  reminds  the  Israel- 
ites of  their  sowing  their  seed  in  f^gjrpt,  and  watering  it  with  their  feet,  a  practice 
still  pursued  in  Arabia.    {Deui.  xi,  10;  «Vte6iiAr,  Voyage  en  JSrabie,  i,  121.) 

When  the  com  was  ripe,  it  was  cut  with  either  a  sickle  or  a  sqrthe,  {Jer.  \,  16; 
Joel,  iii,  13,)  was  bound  into  sheaves,  (Psalm  cxxix,  7;  Deut.  xxiv,  19,  &c.,)  and 
was  conveyed  in  carts,  (Amos,  ii,  13,)  either  immediately  to  the  threshing-floor 
or  to  the  barn.  They  never  formed  it  into  stacks  as  we  do.  These  passages  in 
the  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxii,  6;  Judg.  xv,  5;  Job,  v,  26)  refer  exclusively  to  the 
thraves  or  shocks  in  which  the  sheaves  are  reared  as  they  are  cut.  (Harmer^s 
Observ.  iv,  145,  &c.)  The  threshing-floors,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  were 
evidently  level  plats  of  ground  in  the  open  air.  (Judg.  vi,  37;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
18 — ^25,  &c.)    Tney  were  so  placed  that  the  wind  might,  at  the  time  of  the  operas 
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tion,  ramove  the  chief  p&rt  of  the  chaff.  They,  perhaps,  had  throshxnff'^oan 
mder  corer,  to  be  wed  in  the  inclement  teasoiis;  for  Hoeea,  (it,  35,)  ipeuLin^  of 
<*the  $ummar  threehinf-floon,"  jnetifies  such  ninniae.  The  instraments  and 
modes  of  threshing  were  yarious.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  these  two  rerses  of 
the  project:  '*  Fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a 
cart*wheel  turned  upon  the  cummin,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff, 
and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread-c<»n  is  bruised  because  he  will  not  ever  be 
threshing  it,  nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor  bruise  it  with  his  hone- 
men."  (iJMita^,  xxviii,  27,  28.)  When  the  seed  was  threshed  by  horses,  they 
were  ridden  by  men;  and  when  by  cattle,  although  forbidden  to  be  muzzled, 
{Deut,  zzv,  4.)  yet  they  were  evidently  taught  to  perform  the  labor.  {Hotf  z, 
11.)  Thd  **  instrument  **  was  a  kind  of  sledge,  made  of  thick  boards,  and  fur- 
nished underneath  with  teeth  of  iron,  {baiak,  xli,  15;  Parkhwrtt,  242, 412.)  The 
revolving  wheels  of  a  cart,  and  the  various-sized  poles  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  need  no  further  comment.  To  complete  the  dressing  of  the  com,  it  was 
passed  through  a  sieve,  (Jmot,  iz,  9,)  and  thrown  up  against  the  wind  by  means 
of  a  shovel.  The  fan  was,  and  is  still,  unknown  to  the  eastern  husbandmen;  and 
where  that  word  is  employed  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  original 
seems  to  intend  either  the  wind  or  the  shovel.  (Isaiah,  xxz,  24;  Jer.  zv,  7;  FoHb- 
hKnt,  183,  669.) 

Of  their  knowledge  of  manures  we  know  little.  Wood  was  so  scarce  that  they 
consumed  the  dung  of  their  animals  fbr  fhel.  (PsdUburtl,  764.)  Perhaps  it  was 
this  deficiency  of  carbonaceous  matters  fbr  their  lands  that  makes  an  attention  ta 
fallowing  so  strictly  enjoined.     (Levit,  xiz,  23;  zxv,  3;  Hoaea,  z,  12,  &c.)  . 

The  landed  estates  were  large,  both  of  the  kings  and  some  of  their  subjects;  for 
we  read  that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  **  had  mudi  both  in  the  low  country  and  in 
the  plains;  husbandmen,  also,  and  vme-dressers  in  the  mountains  and  in  Caniiel» 
for  he  loved  husbandry,''  (2  Chron,  zzvi,  10;)  that  ESijah  fi>ttttd  £lisha  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen  at  plough,  himself  being  with  the  twelfth  yoke,  (1  Ktiigt^ 
xiz,  19;)  and  that  Job,  the  greatest  man  of  the  east,  had  14,000  sheep,  6,000 
camels,  1,000  yoke  of  ozen,  and  1,000  she-asses.  (/o6,  i,  3;  zlii,  12.)  In  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  pro- 
prietors was  80  much  on  the  increase,  that  a  curse  was  uttered  against  this  en- 
grossment. "  Wo  unto  them,"  says  the  prophet,  *<  that  join  bouse  to  house,  that  , 
uiy  fieM  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  akme  in  the  midst 
•f^theearth."    (iiwia*,  v,  8.) 

THE  SWEBT  AND  THE  IRISH  POTATO* 

SwBBT  Potato^Batatus  Edulii. — ^The  esteem  in  which  the  sweet  potato  is 
held  may  be  estunated  by  the  eztent  to  which  it  is  produced,  4,742,000  bushels, 
worth  more  than  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  doltars,  being  the  crop  of  Misis- 
sippi  of  1849. 

In  the  production  of  this  esculent,  Mississippi  ranks  fourth  among  the  States 
of  the  Union ;  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  only  excelling  her. 

Five  varieties  are  cultivated  with  us,  which  will  be  mentioned  inthe  order  of 
their  ezcellence,  as  generally  estimated.  First  in  quality,  as  in  eztent  of  culti- 
vation, stands  the  Yam,  which,  if  surpassed  by  some  in  average  size,  is  approached 
by  but  one  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  Its  shape  is  oval  or  roundish,  with  a  smooth 
ezterior,  and  yellowish  tint.  It  is  as  prolific  as  any  other,  and  keeps  remarkably 
well. 

The  nezt  in  plaoe  is  the  Spanish,  or  Wliite  potato ;  it  is  long  and  crooked,  with 
large  veins  or  nerves  running  lengthwise  on  the  ezterior,  by  which  it  is  universally 
characterized,  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is 
an  aptitude  of  the  fiesh,  or  meat,  if  I  may  so  designate  it,  when  cooked,  to  divide 
or  separate  in  layers  or  flakes  lengthwise,  the  fibre  at  the  same  time  being  dssti- 
tnie  of  any  stringy  property. 

Early  in  the  season,  it  is  rather  too  milky  to  suit  the  taste  of  many,  but  when 
thorooirhly  cured,  it  becomes  very  sweet  and  rich,  differing  somewhat  in  flavor 

*From  Wailes^  Agricultural  Report  of  Mississippi.  Every  planter  in  the 
South  should  proet:^Qe  this  work,  published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
1855. 
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from  the  yam.  It  growi  to  a  larg^  lixo,  and  ciiuriilarly  enoof h,  notwithitanding^ 
Its  excellence,  it  seems  to  be  greatly  neglected  of  late,  and  is  not  now  often  met 
with. 

The  fiennuda  potato  has  a  deep  crimson  or  purple  skin  ;  hot  the  interior  is  Terj 
white,  in  form,  it  is  more  cylindrical  than  the  yam,  somewhat  elongated,  and 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  laigest  and  most  prolific  Tariety.  Its  flaTor,  however, 
is  coarse  and  flat. 

The  Rod  is  the  earliest  variety  introduced  here.  It  was  formerly  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  foregoing  in  size,  and  not  now  very  much  in 
use. 

It  is  rather  dry  and  mealy,  and  is  best  early  in  the  season,  when  newly  dug, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  to  mature. 

The  Poplar  Root,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  yam  in  outward  appearance, 
but  not  generally  so  round,  with  a  smooth  skin,  and  the  color  rather  a  deeper 
yellow,  was  introduced  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  with  high  commendations.  It 
proved  a  watery,  insioid  kind,  however,  and  is  now  generally  banished. 

Up  to  the  period  of  1810  or  1615,  the  yam  potato  was  rarely  seen  ;  the  old  red 
and  white  Spanish  being  altogether  cultivated — the  former  much  the  more  exten- 
sively. 

The  Bermuda  is  the  most  recent  introduction. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato  succeed  best  in  a  loose  sandy  soil,  although 
the  3ram  is  said  to  flourish  in  the  prairies  of  the  eastern  counties.  I  have  seen 
one  of  that  variety  raised  near  Macon,  which  weighed  ten  pounds. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  is  about  the  first  of  April,  and  the  most  approved 
mode  of  raising  the  yam  is  to  tprtod  the  small  roots  or  potato  planting  on  a'  rich 
bed  about  the  first  of  March,  covering  them  with  three  or  four  inches  of  loose 
rich  soil.  When  the  sprouts  make  their  appearance  above  the  sur&oe,  they 
are  drawn  and  set  out  in  newly-made  ridges  aner  or  during  a  rain. 

These  beds  continue  to  throw  out  a  succession  of  sprouts,  which  may  be  planted 
every  fiivorable  season  as  late  as  the  first  of  August,  and  if  well  worked,  and  the 
weather  be  not  too  dry,  will  make  good  potatoes.  It  is  said  the  red  potato  does 
not  succeed  so  well  when  planted  in  this  way. 

At  some  seasons  the  sweet  potato  is  suffiiciently  matured  for  early  use  by  the 
first  of  September ;  but  it  is  attended  with  great  waste  to  commence  on  them  so 
soon,  as  it  is  thought  the  tubers  grow  more  in  October  after  the  vine  begins  to 
decline  than  before. 

The  best  time  for  digging  potatoes  is  the  first  good  dry  mild  weather  succeeding 
the  first  ftost  that  kilb  the  vines.  They  are  then  better  ripented^  freer  ftt>m  water 
or  sap,  and  consequently  keep  better.  They  should  not  be  sufifered  to  remain 
iindi:^  until  the  ground  fireezee,  as  they  will  become  frostbitten  and  rot. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  preserving  the  sweet  potato  is  to  place  them  in 
piles  or  heaps  of  about  twenty-nve  bushcds  each,  on  raised  ground,  with  a  floor- 
mg  of  cornstalks  and  straw,  the  sides  being  lined  with  the  same  material,  the 
whole  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  or  sod,  a  small  aperture  being 
left  near  the  apex  of  the  cone  for  the  escape  of  the  moisture  which  passes  off  fVom 
the  potato  when  undeigoing  the  sweat,  wnich  always  takes  place  soon  after  they 
are  placed  in  bulk. 

Put  up  properly  in  this  way,  they  will  keep  perfectly  sound  and  sweet  until 
Jane  or  even  later. 

The  potato  fotck  affords  a  good  gleaning  to  the  fattening  hogs,  which  are 
usually  turned  upon  it,  and  find  in  the  smaU  tubers,  cut  andwaste  potatoes^  a 
favorite  food,  on  which  they  thnve  rapidly,  and  is  a  ffood  preparation  for  after 
fiseding  on  com  in  the  close  pen. 

Some  planters  put  in  a  l&ige  cropof  sweet  potatoes  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
com  is  scarce  give  no  other  food  The  meat  is  said,  however,  to  be  less  firm,  and 
the  lard  more  oily,  than  that  of  the  com-&ttened  hog. 

Thb  Ieish  Potato — Solanum  Tuberoium . — The  Irish  potato  is  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  seldom  beyond  the  limits  of  the  garden. 

Two  varieties--the  Meehanic  and  the  Purple  Eye — are  those  which  seem  to  be 
the  most  approved,  the  red  being  rarely  planted,  under  the  common  belief  that 
the  white  varieties  succeed  the  best.  For  what  we  do  plant  we  are  dependent 
every  year  almost  entirely  on  those  brought  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  West- 
era  States. 
,      A  course  embracing  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  after  treatment,  which  ha 
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been  tested  many  years,  may  be  oeafidently  reoonmended  as  one  attended  witli 
much  success. 

In  suitable  weather,  soon  after  the  first  of  January,  on  the  even,  clean,  but 
unbroken  SM.rfmct  of  the  grousid  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  place  the  cuttings, 
with  the  eye  ujpwards,  three  inches  apart,  in  rows  two  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
Cover  wtll  with  li^t  rich  vegetable  compost.  Well  rotted  oom-blades,  straw,  or 
leaves  from  the  woods,  are  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  Draw  over  this  a  mode- 
rate ridge  of  eaith.  As  soon  as  the  tops  show  themselves  generally  above  the 
surface,  an  inch  or  two  high,  ridge  up  with  earth,  again  covering  the  top  entirely, 
and  repeat  this  in  ten  days  or  so,  when  the  tops  appear  the  second  time.  This 
will  give  a  ridge  of  sufficient  size,  and  completes  the  cultivation. 

AlK>ut  the  middle  of  April  the  potatoes  are  fit  for  use,  and  are  to  be  dug  daily, 
as  required. 

About  the  first  of  June,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry,  the  tops  begin  to  ftil 
and  gradually  die ;  the  grass  and  weeds  which  spring  up  between  the  rows  must 
not  afterwards  by  any  means  be  removed  ;  otherwise,  when  deprived  of  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  top,  the  potato  will  become  partially  scorched  or  baked  in  the 
ground  bv  the  intense  summer  heat,  which  nuikes  them  watery,  and  causes  them 
to  rot.  rrotected  by  the  grass  and  weeds,  they  remain  fresh  and  sound,  and  will 
keep  in  excellent  condition  until  frost. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Irish  potato  cannot  in  our  climate  be  kept 
through  the  summer  out  of  the  ground.  For  this  reason,  and  possessing  no  value 
for  stock,  together  with  the  preference  which  most  southerners  give  to  the  sweet 
potato,  it  is  not  more  cultivated. 

The  crop  of  1849  was  about  260,000  bushebi. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  Irish  potato  in  our  cities  aud  towns 
convenient  to  the  river,  which  are  obtained  from  the  Western  States,  at  a  price 
much  below  what  they  can  be  produced  for  hwe. 


ECONOMY  IN  FARHINe.* 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  observe  in  ihe  July  issue  of  your  valuable  journal  an  article 
on  economic  cultivation,  which  ought  to  be  set  in  letters  of  gold.  No  fanner  of 
common  observation  but  will  admit  its  truth,  but  still  there  is- that  early  training, 
those  scenes  of  our  boyhood,  the  veneration  for  our  fathers  who  cultivated  the 
same  fields — these  cling  to  us  in  our  afler  lives. 

But  all  things  are  changeable,  and  so  with  the  soil ;  it  behooves  us  to  look 
about  us  when  we  can  see  the  lee  shore  in  the  distance,  and  hear  the  low  sound 
of  the  breakers  as  they  dash  on  the  shore.  The  present  high  price  of  labor  and 
diminished  crops  will  hardly  balance  the  sheet.  We  have  known  men  the  past 
season  not  able  to  cut  more  than  three  hundred  of  hay  per  dav.  Value  of  hay, 
^  50.  Labor,  ftl  75.  Profit  to  the  land  of  75  cents  on  one  day's  work.  You 
may  say  this  will  do  very  well ;  but,  brother  farmers,  we  will  show  you  another 
picture.  By  another  system  of  cultivation  a  man  will  cut  and  house  one  ton'af 
hay  per  day  ;  estimate  labor,  ||1  75 ;  value  of  hay,  $15  ;  leaving  a  profit  to  land 
of  $13  25  ;  difference  between  the  two  systems,  $12  50.  So  much  is  the  differ- 
ence in  two  dajTs'  labor. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  item  in  a  farmer's  book.  There  are  other  crops  as  im- 
portant as  hay.  We  take,  for  instance,  Indian  com.  Many  farmers  make  no 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  some,  we  are  sorry  to  aa^, 
do  not  dotliat.  The  cost  of  working  the  crop,  the  land,  &c.,  as  labor  is  now,  will 
not  fiill  much  short  of  $20.  E^imate  price  of  com  at  $1  per  bushel,  $25 ;  fod- 
der,  $5  ;  making  $30 ;  leaving  $10  to  the  land.  In  the  making  of  this  crop,  the 
value  of  the  land  is  diminish^  rather  than  increased  for  succeeding  crops. 

Pifty  bushels  of  corn  can  be  made  with  ease  by  good  cultivation  at  the  north 
per  acre.  Cost  of  cultivation,  land,  &c.,  $32  ;  com,  $50  ;  fodder,  $10 ;  leaving 
$28  as  profit  to  the  land.  A  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  $18  on  one 
acre  of^land.  This  is  quite  a  return  for  an  extra  outlay  of  jll2.  Now  these  are 
stubborn  facts  that  will  surely  look  the  &rmer  in  the  face  at  the  end  of  each  year ; 
but  these  are  only  two  of  tne  leaks  in  the  farmer's  ship.     Many  suppose  that  a 
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farmer's  thrift  is  told  by  the  number  of  his  half-fed  animals  about  his  yards.  A 
grand  mistake.  Our  motto  should  be,  in  this  respect,  more  profit  on  one  full-fed 
animal  than  two  half  fed,  which  will  be  found  by  balancing  accounts. 

The  earth  is  formed  of  atoms.  So  by  taking  care  of  small  thiogs,  we  make  a 
large  pile  in  the  end.  The  droppings  of  a  single  ox  once  is  a  matter,  jrou 
might  say,  of  small  consequence ;  but  if  repeated  six  times  in  twenty-four 
hours  we  get  1,990  in  a  year — quite  a  pile.  This  being  carefully  composted  with 
sods  by  the  wayside,  or  mud  from  the  swamp,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  being 
combined  with  gasses,  will  produce  four  ears  of  corn  for  each  dropping,  making 
7,960  ears  of  corn  at  SiSO  ears  per  bushel,  or  34^  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  the 
land  leil  in  better  condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

But  perhaps,  afler  all  that  may  be  said,  that  the  waste  of  manure,  and  the  in- 
judicious application  of  the  same  to  the  soil,  is  the  largest  leak  in  the  farmer's 
ship,  and  would  end  in  a  failure  in  most  other  pursuits. 

A  few  days'  extra  labor  in  dull  weather  in  the  collection  of  turf,  mud,  and  in 
fact,  the  waste  of  all  things  that  are  lying  waste  about  almost  all  farms,  would  add 
largely  to  the  amount  of  our  stock  of  manure,  and  cover  our  fields  with  a  bounti- 
ful narvest.  This  crop,  judiciously  spent,  will  place  us  in  a  situation  to  make 
another  equally  as  good.  New,  the  greatest  thing  we  want  is  to  make  one  good 
CROP,  and  after,  if  it  is  well  spent,  we  can  keep  along.  Our  theory  is,  that  the 
change  of  one  plant  will  produce  another. 


EppiNG,  dngust  6. 


D.  L.  HARVEY. 


EDCCATION  OF  FARMERS.^ 


The  notions  are  becoming  obsolete  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  tha 
cultivation  of  the  soil  are  antagonistic,  and  that  education  is  due  only  to  **  the 
professions." 

It  belongs  to  our  strong-minded  farmers  to  work  a  still  greater  reform  in  their 
midst.  As  improvements  are  made  in  agriculture,  it  becomes  necessary,  if  a  far- 
mer would  take  respectable  rank  in  his  class,  that  he  should  be  intelligent  upon 
subjects  relating  to  his  department  of  industry  ;  for  the  belief  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  day,  that  the  farmer  who  has  his  mind  well  stored  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  his  barns  well  stored  also.  This  belief,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  has  aided  in  carrying  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodical  to  the  country 
fireside,  and  made  sale  for  thousands  of  volumes  on  agricultural  science. 

As  a  thirst  for  knowledge  increases  with  its  gratification,  study  and  research  in 
one  department  of  science  naturally  creates  a  desire  to  extend  the  range.  If  far- 
mers will  encourage  such  desires  in  their  children,  mental  culture  and  refine- 
ment will  be  found  to  adorn  the  social  circle  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  cibr. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  class  more  favorably  circumstanced  than  the  agricultural  for 
enjoyinfi^  the  true  pleasures  which  general  .intelligence  affords.  With  homes  of 
taste  where  they  might  enjoy  their  hours  of  repose,  with  companionship  that  ele- 
vates and  refines,  the  sons  of  the  farmer  would  not  think  their  dignity  and  re- 
spectability increased  by  being  permitted  to  stand  behind  a  city  counter  measuring 
laces  and  silks. 

It  is  quite  common  for  complaints  to  be  ottered,  that  country  people  do  not 
hold  the  position  which  they  ought ;  that  they  are  looked  down  upon  by  other 
classes.  For  this  farmers  are  themselves  responsible  to  a  great  extent.  Let  them 
manifest  as  much  zeal  and  care  upon  the  improvement  of  their  families  as  they 
do  upon  their  blooded  stock  ;  let  not  the  poetry  of  life  be  all  crushed  by  sweat 
and  toil ;  let  them  give  liberal  patronage  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions ; 
then  will  the  wealth  which  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  nrinciples  of  agri- 
culture brings,  and  the  power  which  knowledge  gives,  place  tne  farming  class 
where  no  derogatory  comparisons  can,  with  truth,  be  offered. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  elevated  agriculture  almost  into  the 
rank  of  exact  sciences.  Certain  conditions  being  given,  the  intelligent  farmer 
knows  precisely  what  to  do  in  order  to  accomplish  desired  results.  Proofs  of  the 
advantages  which  such  enjoy  may  be  deduced  from  the  many  letters  which  are 
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daily  published,  written  from  Tarioos  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  treatment  of  lands,  Slc.  Did  the  writers  of  many  of  theie  letten 
possess,  in  connexion  with  their  practical  skill,  a  knowledge  of  the  organized 
sciences  and  their  handmaid,  chemistry,  they  would  be  capable  of  giving  the  in- 
formation sought  instead  of  asking  it. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  scientific  agriculture  is  based,  is  this  "  Not  a 
particle  of  matter  can  bo  created,  not  a  particle  can  be  lost."  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  manures  are  applied  to  soil,  that  crops  are  varied,  that  old  and  exfaaast- 
ed  lands  are  renovated. 

But  the  economical  and  intelligent  husbandman  has  no  exhausted  fields.  He 
knows  the  elements  of  plants  to  he  few,  and  the  stimulants  he  can  generally  com- 
mand, to  a  great  extent,  from  his  own  resources.  In  studying  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal and  vital  philosophy,  he  has  wide  scope  for  observation,  and  for  controlling 
the  processes  of  decomposition  and  rocomposition  to  the  accomplishment  of  spe- 
cific ends.  From  spring  to  autumn,  from  autumn  to  spring,  his  broad  acres 
are  his  laboratory  and  observatory.  He  sees  in  the  death  and  decay  of  one  sea- 
son elements  for  the  beauty,  brightness,  and  wealth  of  the  next. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  position  too  high  for  the  aspirations  of  the  intelligent 
and  successful  farmer.  Has  he  by  his  own  toil  subduca  the  land,  and  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  nature's  laws  reaped  golden  harvests,  he  finds  himself  secure  in 
tne  possession  of  two  means  for  controlling  men.  First,  that  "willingness  to  know 
his  work  and  do  it,"  which  Carlyle  says  is  the  mission  of  every  man,  and  which 
forms  a  strong  link  of  brotherhood  with  those  who  are  delving.  Second,  he  pos- 
sesses wealth,  which  has  a  charm  to  open  a  panage  to  the  hearts  of  a  certain  cnss. 
If,  added  to  these,  he  has  that  intelligence  which  command^  the  respect  of  culti- 
vated persons,  he  possesses  perhaps  greater  power  than  any  other  man  for  gratify- 
ing an  honorable  ambition.  The  people  regard  him  as  their  own,  they  look  np  to 
him,  and  are  willing  to  crown  him  with  the  wreath  of  honor. 

JUNE  ISLE. 


COTTON  CROP  OF  188§. 

The  following  is  the  regular  annual  statement  made  up  by  the  New  York 
Shipping  List  on  the  1st  September.     We  incorporate  it,  as  usual,  in  our  pages  : 


saw  ORLKlRli. 

Export—  Bales.       Total. 

To  roreign  Ports. 1,0«7,947 

Coastwise 208.817 

Stock,  l8t  September,  1855.  89, 425 


Doduct— 
ReoM  firom  Kobfle,  Moot- 

RecdTed  from  Florida..!. 

Beceived  from  Texas 

Stock,  let  September,  1854 . 


1,8 


88,067 
4.147 
16,690 
84,121 


77,045 


Total  1855 1,889,644 

TOU11854 1,846,925 


Export— 

To  Foreign  Ports. 840,311 

Coastwise 112,799 

Consumed  In  Mobile 1, 688 

Burnt  at  MobOe 608 

Stook,  1st  September,  1965.  88, 519 

Deduct— 
Received  flrom  New  Orleans 

and  Texas 85 

Stock,  1st  September,  1854.  29, 878 


438,908 


89,818 


Totalises 454,595 

Totalise 588,684 


TMal. 


Bales. 
Export- 
To  Foreign  Porta. 16,160 

Coastwise 64,780 

Stock,  1st  September,  18S5 .         8, 068 

Deduct  stock,  1st  Sep.,  '54 8;8Qt 

Totall855 90,21 

TOU11854 , 110, 8P 


«>•« 


Export- 
To  Foreign  Ports 

Coastwise 

Stock,  1st  September,  1855. 

Deduct  stock  la  Apa- 
lachicola,lstSep.,'54 

Total  1865 196,697 

Total  1854 156,444 


oaoaou. 

Export- 
To  For*gn  Ports— UpUodt .  1T6, 194 
S.IsTds.  6,996 

Coastwise— Uplands 196,714 

Sea  Islands...  7,474 
Stock  In  Savannah,  1st  Sep- 

tember,1856 ft.lM 
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tember, 


,isr!i 


Bales. 
1,T0T 


Deduct  stock  in  8aT*n* 
nah  and  Aagnsta,  Ist 
September,  1854 


Total. 
890,212 
11,518 


TotallS85 878,6W 

Total  1854 81«,0a5 


"  SOOTH  OABOUn A. 

Bxp*t8  from  Cha*8ton— 

To  ror'gn  PorU— Uplands .  296, 796 

&Isl'd8.  18,680 

Coastwise— Uplands. 198, 458 

SealsUnds...  5,7T1 

Burnt  at  Charleston 871 

Stock  in  Chariest'n,  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1855 2,065 


Exp*ts  from  Qeo'towii— • 
To  Northern  ports ^^      4, 500 

Deduct— 

RecelTed  from  Florida 

Reoetred  from  Savannah. . 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sep- 

tember,1854 


2.887 
7,468 

17,081 


522,158 
026,656 

27,886 


Total  1855 .• 499.272 

Tolalld54 416,754 


Koam  CAaoLUA. 

Exports — 

To  Foreign  Port* 

Coastwise 


Bales. 

59 
26,CS0 


Total  1854. 


ToUl. 


26,189 
11,524 


Export — 

To  Foreign  Port? 1,459 

Coastwise,  and »  oo  r^i 

Manufact'd  (tk'n  Tm  Ports)  \  ^»  *** 

Stock,  lat  September,  1855.  650 

Deduct  stock,  1m  i»ep- 
tomber,  1854. 


Total  1855.. 
T0UII8&I. 


81,750 
766 


61,000 

21,  or^ 


Rec*d  at  N.  York  by  N.  Y.  k  Erie  Canal.  S77 

Do do 1864,1,182 

Rec'd  at  N.  York  by  N.  Y.  k  Erie  R.  R.  684 

Do do 1854,2,258 

RecM  at  Bait,  k  PhU.  from  the  S.  AW.  6, 600 
Do do 1854,8,990 


Total  crop  of  the  U.  a,  1855 2, 647, 889 

Do do 1854 2,980,027 


Decrease  from  last  year,  .balet). 
Decrease  from  year  before . .  do . . 


82,688 
415,549 


Comparaiivt  HatefnerU  qf  growth. 


Cropi  of— 

BalM. 

Crops  of— 

Bales. 

Crops  of— 

Bales. 

1854.'55 

2,847,339 

1843-M4 

2,030,409 

1832-'33 

1,070,438 

1853-'54 

2,930,027 

1842- *43 

2,378,875 

1831-'32 

987,477 

1852-'53 

3,262,882 

l841-'42 

1,683,574 

1830-'31 

1,038,848 

1851-'52 

3,015,029 

J840-'41 

1,634,945 

1829-'30 

976,845 

1850-'51 

2,355,257 

l839-'40. 

2,177,835 

182&.»29 

857,744 

l849-'50 

2,096,706 

l838-'39 

1,360,532 

1827-'28 

720,593 

184a-'49 

2,728,596 

l837-'38 

1,801,497 

1826-'27 

957,281 

1847-'48 

2,347,634 

1836-'37 

1,422,930 

1825-'26 

720,027 

1846-'47 

1,778,651 

l835-'36 

1,360,725 

1824-'25 

569,249 

1845-'46 

2,100,537 
2,394,503 

1834-'35 

1,254,328 

;1823-'24 

509,158 

1844-'45 

1833-'34 

1,205,394 

1      

ExpcrU  to  foreign  portt  from  September  1^  1854,  to  August  31,  1855. 


From— 

To  Great 
BriUin. 

To  France. 

To  North 
of  Europe. 

Other 
For'gn  p*ts 

ToUl. 

New  Orleans 

717,328 

215,248 

8,926 

28,068 

171,993 

204,102 

59 

178,823 

111,090 

1,570 

5,320 

8,106 

70,656 

!*!!'!' 

*  '34,'366 

62,632 
8,357 
5,664 
1,630 
3,088 

13,700 

"1)459 
91 

**37*i24 
1,555 

109,164 
5,716 

"27*626 

"  7,378 
84 

1,067,947 

340,311 

16,160 

Mobile 

Texas  •••••• 

Florida 

Savannah.  ....•••.••. 

183,187 

Charleston 

315,478 

59 

1  459 

North  Carolina 

Virg^ia  •...•• 

Baltimore.  ..•••• 

1,491 

300 

200,967 

1,234 

l!582 

Philadelphia 

dOO 

New  York 

279,835 
2,873 

Boston 

Grand  total 

Total  last  year 

1,549,716 
1,603,700 

409,931 
374,058 

135,200 
165,172 

149,362 
176,168 

2,244,209 
2,319,148 

Decrease  •....••••• 

54,034 

*  '38,'357 

29,972 

26,806 

74,939 

Increase 
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COTTON  CROP  OF   1855. 


CensumpHon, 


Total  crop  of  the  United  Stales,  as  before  stated 

Add— 

Slocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Sept.  1, 
1854: 

In  southern  ports 85,486 

In  northern  ports 50,117 


Bales. 

2,847,339 


Makes  a  supply  of • 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports 2,244,209 

IjCss,  foreign  included 891 


135,603 
2,982,942 


Stoch  on  hand  1st  September,  1855  : 

In  southern  ports 

In  northern  ports , 


Burnt  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philada., 


2,243,318 

76,644 
66,692 

143,336 

2,704 ^2,389,358 


Taken  for  home  consumption 599,584 

Q,uaniUy  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  qf  inanitfacturers  north  of  Virgmia. 


Crops  of— 


Bales. 


1854-'55 !  593,584 

1853- '54 1  610,571 

1852-^53 1  671,009 

1851-*52 ;  603,029 

1850- '51 1  404,108 

1849- '50 1  487,769 


Crops  of— 


Bales.   ,;      Crops  of— 


Bales. 


Ji 


_L 


1844-'45. 
1843-'44. 
1842-'43. 
1841-'42. 
1840- '41. 
1839-'40. 


389,006 
346,744 
325,129 

267,850 

297,288 


1834-'35. 
1833- '34. 
1832- '33. 
:i831-'3a. 
1830- '31. 


1848- '49 518,039  il838-'39. 

1847- '48 1  531,772  1837- '38. 

1846- '47 j  427,967  1836- '37. 

1845- '46 412,597  1835-'36. 


295,193  |1829-'30 


276,018 
246,063 
222,.'i40 
236,733 


1828-'29. 
1827- '28. 
1826- '27. 


216,888 
196,413 
194,113 
173,800 
182,141 
126,513 
118,853 
120,593 
103.483 


We  give  below  our  usual  table  of  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  the  past 
year  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts  at 
the  ports.  We  have  decreased  the  estimate,  as  a  whole,  from  the  year  previous, 
but  ^ve  it  only  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  estimate,  which,  we  believe,  ap- 
proximates correctness.    Thus — 


States. 


North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Ohio,  etc 

Totol 


1848.      1849. 


15,500 
6,000 
6,000| 
5,000 

12,000; 

30,500 


20,000 
15,000 
20,500 
7,000 
12,000 
30,500 


75,000  110,000 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


20,000 
15,000 
37,000 
6,000 
12,000 


13,000' 

10,000 

13,000 

4,000 

8,000; 

27,500;12,000 


1, 

10,000 

22,000 

5,000 

7,000 

16," 


1853. 


50020,000 

10,000 

20,000 

5,000 

5,000 

00030,000 


107,500  60,000  75,00090,000 


1854.     1855. 


20,000:18,500 
12,00010,500 
23,000^,500 
6,000:  5,500 
6,000;  4,000 
38,00026,000 


105,00085,000 


To  which,  if  we  add  (for  the  past  year)  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  (5,000,) 
the  ouantitv  detained  in  the  interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market,  (onw^ 
ally  large  the  past  year — about  25,000  bales,)  to  the  crop  as  given  above,  received 
at  the  shipping  ports,  the  aggregate  will  show,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  amount 
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raited  in  the  united  States  the  past  season— cay,  in  round  numbers,  3,178,000 
bales,  (after  deducting  the  34,000  bales  new  crop  received  this  year  to  let  inst.) 
against  3^000,000  for  tbe  year  185^*4 ;  5,360,000  for  the  year  1853-'3  ;  3,100,000 
for  the  year  1851- '2 ;  and  2,450,000  for  the  year  before. 

In  reference  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  country  the  past  year,  both 
north  and  south,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  fallen  off,  althugh  the  production  has 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  primarily,  by  the  parr 
tial  failure  of  the  crops  of  cereals  in  1&4,  the  consequent  high  prices  of  bread- 
stufis  and  provisions,  and  the  general  pressure  for  money  felt  by  all  classes  in  all 
sections  oi  the  country. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  to  the  1st  September 
amounted  to  34,079  bales,  against  1,890  last  year,  716  m  1852- '3,  and  5,125  the 
year  before.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the 
ports  to  the  Ist  September,  tins  year,  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  last ;  but  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that,  at  that  date,  there  remained  of  last  year's  crop  (detained  in 
the  interior  by  low  rivers,  caused  by  an  unprecedented  drought)  a  very  large 
quantity^say  250,000  bales. 


HEMP. 


The  cultivation  of  hemp  prospers  most  in  northern  latitudes,  producing  a  heavy 
and  elastic  lint,  which  adds  to  its  strength  and  durability. 

The  production  of  this  article  in  our  country  has  reached  a  high  limit.  The 
demand  for  home  consumption  and  exportation  keeps  pace  with  its  growth. 

The  manner  of  growing  and  preparing  it  for  market  is  simple.^  The  land 
should  be  ploughed  down  in  the  fall  to  get  the  winter  freeases,  and  when  the 
ground  will  permit  in  the  spring  it  should  m  cross-ploughed  and  well  harrowed. 
The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  after  which  it  should 
be  brushed,  and  rolled  in. 

The  earlier  hemt>  is  planted  the  more  valuable  and  successful  is  the  crop*  Hemp 
is  a  plant  which,  after  arriving  to  a  certain  height,  supports  itself  in  its  growth 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  impoverish  the  soil  as  other  plants.  A  sand^, 
loamy  soil  is  li^st  calculated  to  proauce  a  good  crop.  Good  bottom  land  will 
answer.  It  is  known  that  land  which  has  been  in  sod  for  a  length  of  time  will 
produce  hemp  for  twelve  years  in  succession.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
if  sown  down  in  clover,  and  left  standing  for  three  years,  it  will  produce  for  nine 
years  longer. 

At  an  early  period,  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  market  was  to  pull  it  up  by  the 
root,  and  also  to  cut  it  with  a  hook-shaped  instrument,  each  of  which  processea 
was  very  laborious.  In  late  years  an  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  use  of 
the  cradle,  which  reduces  the  labor.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  after  it  is  cut  is  as 
follows:  It  is  bound  up  into  sheaves,  and  thrown  into  snocks.  For  water-rotting, 
it  should  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  tends  to  discolor  it,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  value.  The  process  of  water-rotting  is  to  immerse  it  in  pools 
of  standing  water,  or  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  and  on,  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  hemp  should  remain  in  the  pool  until  the  stalk  be- 
comes saturated.  When  this  is  nnished  the  stalk  will  break  short  off,  or  the  mu- 
cus, which  holds  the  lint  to  the  stalk,  will  become  macerated,  and  rise  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  stalk. 

The  time  occupied  for  this  process  wiU  require,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  from  four  to  six  days.  It  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pool  and 
spread  thinly  down  on  the  ground.  Afler  drying,  it  should  be  thrown  into  shocks, 
well  secured  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the  weather  from  penetrating  the  centre,  and 
should  remain  in  that  condition  until  the  frosty  weather  arrives,  to  allow  its 
breaking  out.  Various  modes  for  breaking  it  out  by  machinery  have  been  used, 
but  the  most  general  is  the  hand-break. 

The  dew-rotted  hemp  is  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  and  remains  so  until,  from  the  effects  of  the  dew  and  rains,  the  stalk 
becomes  brittle  and  relieves  the  lint,  which  is  then  taken  np  and  thrown  into 
shocks,  and  afterwards  broken  out. 

Hemp-^rrowioff  is  profitable,  bemg  an  immediate  crop,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  generalduties  of  the  farmer,  or  with  his  attention  to  other  crops.  A 
crop  of  water-rotted  hemp  is  doid)le  in  value  to  a  dew-rotted  one.    The  expense 
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m  preparing  the  former  ii  not  more  than  twenty-fife  to  thirty  per  oant  oTsr  the 
latter. 

Hemp  will  |r«neraUy  command  the  cash  and  a  ready  market.  1^  aTertf» 
yield  to  an  acre  is  about  800  pounds.  For  water-rotted,  the  price  at  the  ftrmerii 
door  for  a  good  quality,  in  ordinary  times,  is  eight  dollars  per  112  pounds,  or  fer 
dew-rotted  ranges  from  four  to  fi?e  dollars  per  112  pounds.  D.  M. 


HOW  THE  SOUTH  PfiOGfiESSES.* 

The  Now  York  city  press  seem  to  be  astonished  at  the  business  being  done 
Just  now  by  the  ocean  steamers  plying  between  ,that  city  and  the  diffiuent 
southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports — at  the  quantity  of  produce  and  number  of 
passengers  they  are  transporting.  The  receipt  of  wheat  m  any  large  quantiti« 
from  ports  south  of  Alexandria  and  Richmond  seems  to  them  a  new  ooflunercitl 
wrinkle,  and  one  full  of  interest.  They  are  rubbing  their  eyes  over  their  incressid 
receipts  of  that  grain  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia  via  Charleston,  and  leeiB 
alreaidy  to  look  forward  to  see  the  two  States  we  name  above  become  in  a  veiy 
few  vears  the  mat  wheat-producing  region  in  the  country.  This  state  m 
wonderment  at  the  natural  and  very  plain  result  of  the  recent  construction  of  the 
railroads  to  points  tapping  the  heart  of  northern  Georgia  and  Middle  TennMMO, 
arises  wholly  from  the  fact  that  tiie  conductors  of  the  journals  above  referred  to 
have  adopted  their  ideas  of  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  southern  people  and 
climate  nt>m  the  foolish  ranting  of  anti-slavery  lecturers,  editors,  statidans,  and 
politicians  « 

The  railroads  have  at  once  produced  results  that  are  fast  opening  their  ejce 
to  the  truth.  That  the  people  of  the  south  do  not  labor  so  intensely  kr  those  of 
tiie  north,  arises  for  the  most  part  from  the  fact  that  a  given  amount  of  labor  at 
the  south  yields  much  richer  returns  in  money  and  *<  kmd"  than  at  the  north. 
Thus,  the  necessity  for  constant  labor  is  not  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  southern 
man,  as  before  those  of  him  at  the  north.  The  southern  man,  too,  (as  a  choi,) 
parts  with  the  fhiits  of  his  labor  much  more  lightly  than  the  northern  man  doee ; 
as,  the  world  over,  that  which  is  easily  acquired  is  liffhtly  valued,  comparatively 
These  are  facts  which  bear  upon  the  comparative  industry  and  thrift  of  the  pee* 
pie  of  the  two  sectiens  upon  which  the  anti-slaveryites  are  constantly  harvinf i 
taking  due  care  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  not  only  the  simple  &cts  to  whicn  we 
refer,  but  another  very  important  fact  in  the  same  connexion,  viz :  that  though 
the  north  are  the  more  industrious  and  thrifty,  such  a  thinr  as  suffering  from 
want — absolute  want — is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  all  Uie  davebolding  Statee; 
while  nearly  every  white  man  in  them  is  an  independent  citizen  in  fiict,  as  well  §■ 
in  name;  such  a  thiu^  as  a  capitalist  or  proprietor  attempting  to  influence  the 
votes  of  a  number  of  his  equals  under  the  law,  bein^  a  thing  absolutely  unheard 
of  at  the  south.  But  we  nave  no  room  for  speculations  upon  the  effect  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  two  sections  upon  the  actual  condition  or  their  respective  inhab- 
itants. 

The  flood  of  agricultural  products  from  regions  of  the  south,  which  have  not 
heretofore  sent  them  to  the  great  markets,  is  but  commencing.  In  etgbteeo 
months,  or  so,  the  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  connexions  between  the 
Potomac,  at  Alexandria,  and  Memphis  will  be  completed,  when  the  sonthwestern 
region  of  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee  will  at  once  commence  growing  grain 
extensively  for  exportation,  for  which  no  other  quarters  of  the  country  are  better 
•oited,  and  in  which  they  have  not  engaged,  up  to  this  time,  on  account  of  want 
of  fkcilities  for  getting  produce  to  maraet.  So,  also,  will  all  western  North  Oio- 
Hna,  and  a  large  portion  of  northern  Alabama,  be,  not  long  hence,  very  extenalre 
gjowers  of  grain  for  exportation,  as  they,  too,  will  shertlv  enjoy  railroad  f*©*^***- 
The  effect  of  railroads  upon  the  industrial  condition  of  Ueorffia  is  already  realized 
by  all  who  study  such  subjects,  having  astounded  those  in  New  York,  especiaUjr* 
who  deal  in  produce.  It  is  but  a  type  of  what  such  improvements  are  destined  to 
do  for  the  wnole  interior  of  the  southern  States.  One  important  result  will  be 
the  prompt  transfer  of  a  very  heavy  amount  of  capital  from  the  north  to  the 
south ;  because  its  employment  there  in  agriculture,  and  other  pursuits  depeodent 

*  From  the  Washington  Star. 
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OQ  a^coUore  progntB,  will  yield  alrooit  double  the  profit,  with,  at  leaat,  aa  little 
risk  aa  at  the  north,  where  oompetition  haa  already  |p«atly  reduced  profits  in 
every  busineas  whatever.  Mr.  Clay 'a  **  American  ayateni"  changed  the  relative 
commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  the  two  aectiona  of  the  confederacy  won- 
derfully, and  railroads  are  fast  restoring  the  equilibrium  thus  disturbed. 


CAN  COTTON-SEED  OIL  OR  ROSIN  OIL  BE  HiNUFACTDRED  WITH  ADTAN^ 
TAGE  IN  ALABAMA; "" 

If  this  inquiry  could  be  answered  affirmatively,  it  would  be  of  immense  value,. 
as  the  materials  are  abundant  and  the  uses  great.  There  are  very  manv  objec- 
tions, but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  and  greater  have  been  overcome  by  i>&ill, 
■capital,  and  enterprise.  Let  us  look  at  its  magnitude.  The  State  makes  half  a 
million  bales  of  cotton,  which,  at  forty  bushels  each,  give  twenty  millions  of  bush- 
els of  seed  ;  deduct  therefrom  for  planting  and  other  purposes  one-fourth,  and  it 
leaves  fifteen  millions,  worth  121  cents,  at  home,  |I, 875,000.  These  fiAecn  mil- 
lions, at  2^  quarts  of  oil  to  the  bushel,  would  be  9,375,000  gallons,  at  40  cents, 
worth  $3,650,000,  which  would  leave,  afler  deducting  cost  and  transportation, 
$2,650,000— a  pretty  round  sum,  having  no  drawback l>ut  starving  the  corn-crib. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Follin,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  many  years  afo,  patented  a  ma- 
chine for  hulling  or  cracking  the  seed,  on  the  outward  peripherv  of  two  granita 
rocks  moving  inversely  to  each  otlier.  The  product  was  screened  by  machinery, 
and  nothing  out  the  kernels  or  inner  contents  used.  These  were  mashed  by  one 
rock  on  its  rim  following  another,  and  both  pinned  vertical!  v  to  an  upright  turn- 
ing shall,  and  following  in  a  groove  or  space  chisseled  out  of  a  granite  bed  rock. 
The  machine  for  grinding  gold  in  rock  ore  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  con- 
struction not  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  workman.  The  mashed  kernels^ 
pulp  or  meal,  were  put  in  coarse  hair-cloth  envelopes  in  mortars,  and  the  peetlo 
driven  till  all  the  oil  was  out.  It  is  the  same  as  the  linseed-oil  mill.  The  oil  is 
a  light  pea  green,  and  entirely  inodorous,  and  answers  well  for  paint,  and  proba- 
bly all  the  other  purposes  for  which  vegetable  oils  are  used.  If  it  could  be  used  > 
for  soap,  as  the  palms  and  olives  are,  it  would  transfer  that  valuable  manufactory 
to  the  plantation,  and  no  one  would  need  a  better  fortune  than  would  follow  it. 
I  have  seen  the  oil  made,  cooked  with  and  used  for  painting,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  subject.  The  objectious  I  saw  were  that  the  hulling  mill  was  imperfect 
and  gav»  trouble,  but  all  toe  subsequent  process  gave  none.  This  might  be  over- 
come by  skill.  The  other  objections  are  what  you  are  probably  a  judge  of.  The 
cotton-seed  must  be  sound,  and  our  general  practice  is  to  throw  it  out  in  bulk» 
where  it  heats,  spoils,  and  loses  its  oil.  The  secret  is  that  its  bulk  is  too  great  to 
bear  transportation  to  or  down  tlie  rivers.  A  mill  was  put  up  at  Natchez,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  one  just  below  Mobile  many  years  agu,  and  have  been  diacontin- 
ued.  u  it  can  be  put  up  advantageously,  it  will  probat'ly  be  by  aome  large  planter, 
who  will  save  his  seed  properly  and  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  made  on 
the  plantation,  or  ship  it  for  paint-oil,  and  feed  awuy  the  oil-cake  to  his  stock. 
Five  hundred  bales  or  cotton  would  leave  for  use  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  seed, 
or  9,000  gallons  of  oil.  I  believe  no  pestling  or  pressing  in  any  way  has  been 
found  that  can  extract  the  oil  from  the  seecTwithout  hulling.  It  may  be  worth 
the  trial,  and  if  it  succeeds,  the  reward  would  be  an  ample  compenaation. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  Can  rosin-oil  be  roado  with  profit  here  ?  This  also  is 
a  matter  of  some  moment.  It  has  been  calculated,  though  probably  over  estima- 
ted, that  the  crop  growing  would  be  one  million  of  gallons  or  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  if  so,  at  the  usual  proportion  of  one  barrel  to  every  ten  gallons,  there  would 
be  made  this  year  100,000  barrels  of  rosin  weighing  310  pounds  each.  Each  bar- 
rel should  give  twenty  gallons  of  oil,  and  make  2,000,000  gallons,  at  25  cents, 
would  be  jp00,000.  The  rosin  hauled  to  the  river  pays  the  grower  handsomely  at 
one  dollar,  which  is  $100,000,  and  leaves  $400,000  for  labor  and  profit.  Rosin, 
at  present  prices,  is  too  low  to  bear  transportation  from  so  many  wno  are  not  con- 
venient to  navigation,  that  a  very  large  ouantity  will  be  run  into  pits  near  the 
still  and  thrown  away.  The  supply  will  be  still  great.  The  manufkcture  is  in 
iron  stills,  to  hold  each  from  25  to  30  barrels,  with  guard  iron  bottoms,  and  the 

*  Alabama  Planter. 
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heat  made  so  high  as  to  dissolve  the  rosin,  and  it  runs  into  oil,  and  this  ig  all. 
So  much  heat  scales  the  iron  and  wears  it  out  fast,  not  however  to  be  much  of  an 
objection.  The  oil  when  made  has  some  gumminess,  and  is  used  for  ships'  bot- 
toms and  sides,  and  out-houses  and  fences,  with  the  admixture  of  some  aryinn, 
and  is  not  fit  for  a  fine  house.  With  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  lard-oil,  it  is 
used  on  locomotive  axles  and  coarse  machinery.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  ille- 
gitimate purpose  of  adulterating  other  oils,  and  for  which  it  is  largely  used.  1 
think  there  would  be  a  limited  demand  for  it  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  till  the 
experiments  now  going  on  may  refine  it  so  cheaply  as  to  increase  its  use.  It  cm 
be  made  at  10  to  12  cents  a  gallon,  not  including  the  barrel  to  receive  it.  The  oil 
makes  a  brilliant  gas,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  conveniently  transportable. 
Gas  made  directly  from  rosin  is  as  good  and  much  cheaper,  but  the  rosin  is  not  so 
transportable. 

A  barrel  of  rosin  that  weighs  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  will  make  two 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  four  barrels  thereof  as  much  as  a  ton  of  coal. 
The  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the  gasometer,  will  cost,  packed  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  under  $500,  and  will  make  lights  enough  for  the  very  largest  hotel ;  aiid 
the  saving  in  oil  and  candles  would  cover  the  outfit  and  manufacture  many  times 
in  the  year.  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Broadway  ;  the  hotel  at  Sharon  Springs, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Fanouier,  in  Virginia,  are  all  beautifully  and 
economically  lighted  with  gas  made  on  their  premises  from  rosin.  The  gas  u  hot 
the  melting  of  rosin  under  a  high  heat,  dripping  into  a  red-hot  iron  pot  closed  op, 
or  a  retort  with  a  pipe  from  it  into  the  gosometer,  which,  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  red  heat,  vaporizes,  becomes  gas,  and  passes  into  the  gasometer  for  use. 
Anyone  sees  the  operation  who  sees  a  drop  of  water  thrown  on  a  hot  stove.  It 
disappears  in  the  snape  of  gases. 

A  PLANTER. 


ON  THE  COTTON  GIN  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 

AXSWCRS     TO     QUERIES     OF     THE     HOK.    W.    B.    8EABR00K,    OF    EniSTO,   S.  C,  BT 
KIN8ET    BUROEN,   ESQ.,    OF    JOHV's    ISLAXD.      (1844.) 

Q,uery  1. — Describe  Eaves'  gin — ^when  was  it  invented,  and  how  much  cotton 
could  it  separate  from  thaseed  per  day? 

•Answer, — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have  been  informed  Eaves*  gin  was 
invented  and  used  first  in  the  jBahamas,  (or  French  West  India  Islands,  where  a 

S'n  of  that  kind  was  **  long  used,")  and  was  brought  by  Eaves  to  Greorgia,  used 
ere,  and  then  to  this  State,  or  nearly  simultaneous  in  both,  about  the  year 
1797-98.  I  have  seen  but  one  or  two  of  the  original  gins  in  operation,  and  1 
cannot  say,  firom  my  own  knowledge,  how  much  cotton  Uiey  could  separate ;  bat 
I  was  informed  about  300  lbs.  They,  however,  did  not  answer  the  expectations 
of  those  toAo  used  them  at  that  time  in  this  State ;  which  I  have  supposed  to  have 
been  owing  more  to  the  careless  or  unskilful  manner  of  constructing  and  working 
the  propelling  power  than  to  the  gin  itself,  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in 
that  respect  in  those  which  I  saw  at  work.  They  were,  however,  thought,  in  this 
State,  to  tear  and  injure  the  long  staple  cotton  too  much.  I  consider  Mr.  Farris' 
gin  Elaves*,  with  some  slight  improvement. 

Query  2. — Who  sent  to  Europe  the  first  bag  of  cotton,  and  in  what  year?  In 
what  year  was  it  grown  as  an  esperiment,  and  by  whom? 

JInswer, — Your  second  inquiry,  I  think,  has  been  fully  answered  in  my  reply  to 
your  first  letter ;  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  if  any  long  staple  cotton  was 
shipped  to  Europe  fi-om  South  Carolina  before  the  joint  crop  of  my  mother  and 
Mr.  James  King,  it  was  produced  in  Georgia  or  the  West  Indies,  sent  to  Charles- 
ton, and  shipped  from  thence  to  Europe  ;  which  I  know  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  since. 

Query, — How  many  acres  to  the  hand  were  planted  ?  And  what  was  the  usual 
quantity  of  cotton  made  to  the  hand  ? 

j?fwwjcr. — My  own  laborers  usually  planted  firom  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  corn,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

^uery  4. — Was  manure  used?    If  so,  what  kinds,  and  in  what  quantities? 

w^nstpcr. — I  cannot  say  what  was  the  general  practice  on  these  points  ;  I  ca" 
only  speak  of  my  own  and  tliat  of  some  others  that  came  under  my  notice.    I 
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bave  already  said  that  I  used  a  compost  of  lime  and  cow-duiur  in  1800  ;  and  this 
was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  lime  to  two-thirds  ofthe  other  material, 
of  which  mixture  about  as  much  as  would  stand  on  a  hoe  or  spade  was  placed  to 
each  hill  and  chopped  up  with  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  well  incorporated  with  it. 
In  1826,  lime  and  other  materials,  as  stated  above.  In  1803, 1  used  lime  alone. 
I  have  also  used  lime  advantageously  for  com,  root  potatoes,  wheat,  and  rye. 
But  when  oats  and  the  common  field-pea  was  afterwards  planted  on  the  same 
land,  I  noticed  the  oats  and  peas  blasted  on  all  the  spots  where  the  heaps  of  lime 
had  been  laid  down.  \Thether  this  effect  on  oats  and  peas  was  caused  by  the 
earth  in  those  spots  having  been  stimulated  to  exhaustion  oy  the  lime,  or  there  is 
something  in  lime  not  suitable  when  applied  to  those  plants,  I  am  imable  to  say. 

Some  years  ago,  I  urged  two  planters,  who  resided  in  the  limestone  region  of 
this  State,  to  use  lime  on  their  exhausted  lands,  but  I  have  not  heard  whether 
they  tried  it. 

I  have  long  been  under  the  impression,  that  if  Hmti  and  marl  Hch  in  timet  (but 
lime  calcined  by  fire  I  prefer,  as  a  purifier  of  the  air,)  were  used  freelv  through- 
out our  State  as  a  manure,  that  not  only  would  the  product  of  the  fields  be  much 
increased,  but  the  general  health  ofthe  inhabitants  would  be  improved,  and  more 
so  if  connected  with  deep  drainage,  both  open  and  under,  where  the  land  is  too 
quaggy  for  open  drains.  This  has  been  the  result  with  my  own  plantation  on  this 
island  since  I  l^e^n  to  drain  deep,  and  limed  my  lands  occasionally,  in  the 
course  of  thirty -six  years  since,  their  healthiness  has  been  improved.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  certain  writer,  (I  think  Dr.  Anderson,)  that  sheep  pastured  on  lands 
that  have  been  limed  will  never  have  the  rot.  This  I  have  proved  correct,  my 
sheep  have  been  comparatively  very  healthy,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  at 
different  times  have  lost  a  large  part,  and  others  all  their  flocks,  by  the  rot  or 
some  other  disease.  After  Iimin£f  a  field,  I  have  frequently  smelled  the  lime  in 
the  wind  at  a  distance.  Under  tne  belief  of  the  purifying  effect  of  lime  on  the 
atmosphere,  I  suggested  to  the  mayor  of  Charleston  to  strew  it  fVeely  in  the 
streets  when  the  cnolera  appeared  there. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  James  King  saw  me  draining  the  ponds  (before  this  time 
the  ponds  in  the  fields  were  not  considered  worth  draining,  the  custom  was  to 

Slant  to  the  edge  of  the  ponds,  and  leave  the  ponds  surrounded  with  trees  or 
ushes,  and  thus  were  many  fields  seen  studed  with  these  clumps,  holding  water, 
and  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of  the  otr,  so  beneficial  to  the  healtn  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  crops,^  in  my  field,  previous  to  planting  them  in  cotton,  and 
invited  me  to  eo  and  see  wnat  he  was  doing  with  his  ponds  ;  accordingly  I  found 
him  carrying  the  pond-mud  into  his  cotton  field  as  a  manure,  when  I  remarked  to 
him,  that  I  considered  marsh-mud  better,  as  it  contained  a  portion  of  salt  and 
lime.  Some  years  after  he  tried  the  marsh-mud,  and  was  thus  the  first  to  use  it 
as  a  manure  for  cotton.  I  do  not  recollect  the  year  in  which  his  experiment  witli 
it  was  made.  Having  to  clear  land  for  several  years,  to  make  a  change  of  fields, 
I  did  not  use  marsh-mud  so  soon  as  Mr.  King  used  it  in  his  fields,  ^veral  per- 
sons went  to  see  the  effect  it  produced  in  his  fields,  and  it  was  soon  after  generally 
used.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  that  the  year  after  the  great  hurricane  of 
1752,  my  grandfather's  field  on  Burden's  Island  produced  a  most  abundant  crop 
of  com  and  peas ;  and  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  was  attributed  to  the 
overflow  of  tne  land  with  salt  water,  and  the  alluvial  deposit.  In  the  storm  of 
October  1804,  a  part  of  my  cotton  field  and  com  field  also  was  overflowed.  The 
next  year  both  cotton  and  corn  were  very  much  improved  as  far  as  the  salt  water 
had  covered  the  land.  The  Bible,  that  only  sure  guide  to  eternal  life,  also  gives 
us  useful  hints  upon  almost  every  occupation  of  man.  And  thus,  whilst  Corist 
was  preaching  to  the  Jews,  near  two  thousand  years  ago,  He  said  '*  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earthy  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted}** 
which  shows,  that  the  people  to  whom  he  was  preaching,  were  familiar  at  that 
time,  with  the  use  of  salt  tor  their  land.  My  stable  is  near  to  the  margin  of  the 
high  land  ;  the  manure  is  thrown  in  a  pile  where  the  spring-tides  reach  it ;  for 
many  years  I  have  had  the  salt  water  thrown  over  it,  before  it  was  carted  out ; 
from  16  to  28  single  cart-loads  per  acre,  of  this  compost  spread  over  the  listing, 
improves  the  cotton  very  much  ;  particularly  in  cold-hlack,  and  grey  lands. 

The  practice  of  manuring  was  not  generally  adopted  I  believe  until  after  1806. 
In  1805-6, 1  removed  to  this  isluid,*  and  at  that  time  the  extent  ofthe  manuring 

*  John's  Island,  9.  C.  t 
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appeared  to  consigt  in  moving  cow  penn  over  the  potato  patches,  and  osinff  cotton 
oeed  for  the  com  ;  but  for  cotton  a  change  of  fields,  and  rest  to  the  land  for  one 
or  two  years,  the  planters,  generally,  appeared  to  depend  on  for  a  crop ;  one 
individual  told  me  he  had  cured  spots  of  rust  with  screen  salt-marsh  ;  anothernid 
he  had  used  pine-trash  on  spots  of  his  weak  land  with  advantage.  I  manared 
with  compost  from  the  stock  pens  in  the  mode  now  generally  pursued,  or  with  the 
simple  green,  or  decayed  ve^table  matter,  (as  rushes,  marsh-sedge,  pine-traafa, 
&c.,)  spread  along  the  ground  and  listed  in  ;  or,  on  the  list,  and  bedded  on,  where 
there  was  not  much  vegetable  growth  on  the  land  ;  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  84 
smgle  cart  loads  per  acre.  Marsh-mud  I  have  applied  in  the  same  proportion, 
cotton  seed  from  one  peck  to  two  pecks  for  each  row  of  105  feet,  scattered  over 
the  land  and  listed  in  ;  but  it  was  generally  used  at  that  time  for  com  only,  and 
put  into  the  hills. 

Q,uery  5. — Was  the  plough  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  as  wellu 
in  breaking  up  the  land  ? 

•^inswer — I  have  been  informed,  one  or  two  persons  used  the  plough  on  this  island 
after  the  revolutionary  war,  but  soon  laid  it  aside.  The  plougli  was  very  unpop- 
ular in  this  region  with  our  best  planters  for  many  years  ;  the  prejudices  against 
it  were  very  strong,  until  of  late  years.  It  was  used  by  my  fatner,  and  after  his 
death  I  saw  it  in  use  by  my  mother's  direction ;  but  not  a^ain  until  about  the 
year  1803,  when  I  observed  it  in  use  with  Dr.  John  Mitchell  of  Willtown,  He 
used  the  Dutch-shovel  plough  with  advantage,  and  offered  me  two  of  that  kind, 
which  I  accepted  and  continued  to  use  occasionally  ;  1  afterwards  supplied  niyBelf 
with  other  ploughs  of  different  forms — ^the  bar-shear,  for  breaking  up  land  with  t 
heavy  sward  ;  the  narrow  bull-tongue,  for  breaking  up  stiff  clay  land,  and  track- 
ing out  land,  with  which  six  acres  per  day  can  be  done  by  one  man  and  hoTM, 
while  with  the  hoe,  the  usual  quantity  for  one  hand  is  three  acres  ;  also  for  tear- 
ing out  joint-grass  spots,  and  nut-grass  ;  a  rake  plough  to  collect  the  grass  into 
heaps,  afler  the  bull-tongue  ;  the  Dagon,  Froeborn,  and  half  shovel  ploughs  for 
bedding  land,  and  partlv  to  attend  the  crop  ;  and  the  trenching  plough  for  small 
grain.  In  beiddinff  land  with  the  plough,  I  have  found  that  hair  an  acre  can  be 
nnishod  off  witli  the  hoe  afterwards,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  fourth  without  the 
aasistance  of  Uie  plough,  and  that  the  land  was  better  prepared  for  the  seed.  Four 
acres  can  be  done,  with  one  plough  to  throw  up  one  furrow  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  after  the  plough  ;  one  acre  to  the  hand  can  be  done,  to  haul  up  the  bed,  and 
hill  the  cotton  or  corn. 

Query  6. — How  oflen  was  the  crop  worked,  and  how  late  in  the  season  ? 
Answer — This  depended  on  the  faithful  manner  of  doing  the  work ;  whether  the 
season  was  wet  or  dry ;  whether  the  land  planted  was  new,  or  had  been  at  rest 
one  or  two  years ;  or  land  that  had  been  cultivated  annually.  If  the  work  was 
faithfully  done,  the  season  dry,  and  the  land  fresh,  the  grass  was  less,  the  plants 
grew  faster,  and  shading  the  land  sooner,  required  less  work,  and  the  crop  was 
laid  aside  sooner.  If  otherwise,  the  plants  grew  slower,  were  more  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  grubs  and  bugs,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  an  early  good 
stand  of  plants.  There  was  also  more  grass  to  contend  with,  especially  if  grass 
or  weeds  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  seed  in  that  field  the  preceding  year.  My 
rule  has  always  been  to  work  the  crop  while  there  was  grass  to  take  out.  After 
the  pods  begin  to  form,  and  the  lateral  roots  to  shoot  out  from  the  tap-root,  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  crop  to  hoe  deep.  If  the  cotton  is  tall,  it  is  safer  to  pull  out  the 
scattered  grass,  weeds,  and  late  cotton  with  the  hand ;  the  eartli  shake  cleanly  of, 
and  place  them  in  hands-full  on  the  top  of  the  bed  between  the  hills,  where  they 
will  soon  rot  down,  and  add  something  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  the  year 
1812  I  visited  my  plantation  at  John's  Island,  about  the  first  of  September,  when 
there  was  a  tolerable  blow  of  cotton  on  the  lower  arms.  I  found  my  driver  had 
not  finished  his  last  hoeing,  12  acres  being  led ;  the  field  was  wet  and  the  ^sb 
was  small,  and  chiefly  in  Uie  alleys.  I  ordered  him  therefore  to  break  off,  and 
put  the  people  to  gather  the  cotton  that  was  open.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
line  was  distinctly  marked  where  the  hoes  were  stopped — the  cotton  not  hoed 
became  very  ffrassy,  the  pods  were  small  and  produced  but  little. 

Query  7. — AVere  the  ridges  made  permanent,  or  changed  as  oflen  as  the  cotton 
was  planted?    Were  they  large  or  small,  narrow  or  broad? 

•Answer — The  general  practice  was  to  change  the  ridges  as  oflen  as  the  land  was 
planted,  with  spme  few  experimental  exceptions ;  one  in  1802 1  have  already  given 
you.    The  rioges  were  generally  made  broad  and  flat  in  high  land ;  large  and 
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high  in  flat  land,  and  finished  off  large  and  high  in  both,  when  the  crop  was  laid 
aside,  forming  the  sharp  edge  of  a  triangle  in  the  centre  of  the  alley ;  but  it  was 
not  always  that  the  overseers  or  drivers  obeyed  this  order,  and  there  were  some 
deviations  from  this  rule  by  individual  planters  themselves. 
Q^ery  8. — What  were  the  usual  prices  obtained? 

Answer. — I  have  already  given  you  the  answer  to  this  in  m^  first,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  letter,  in  extracts  taken  from  my  plantation  books,  and  other 
notes. 

Qtt«ry  9. — ^Was  it  the  practice  to  reject  all  cotton  covered  with  fur  or  down,  and 
to  preserve  only  the  pure  black-seed? 

Jirmoer, — ^The  general  practice,  until  about  the  year  1826,  was  to  wray  off  all  the 
coated  seed,  and  reject  all  but  the  black-seed.  Since  1826  many  persons  planted 
the  coated  seed ;  I  planted  it  myself  for  several  years,  but  found  it  too  trouble- 
some and  laborious  to  gin  out,  and  have  again  rejected  it. 

Query  10. — Did  all  planters  get  the  same  price?  If  not,  was  tlie  difference 
attributable  to  preparation,  or  superiority  of  staple? 

Jlnswer. — Alt  persons  who  cleaned  their  cotton  well  obtained  the  same  price  for 
several  years  auer  the  introduction  of  cotton  as  a  crop  ;  but  afterwards  the  pur- 
chasers began  to  discriminate.  The  cause  of  difference  was  two-fold,  it  being  in 
some  cases  attributable  to  the  cleaning,  in  others  to  the  superior  staple,  and  in  some 
to  both  causes. 

Query  1 1 . — How  were  the  begs  packed  ?  Was  the  screw  resorted  to  ?  Was  the 
green-seed  cotton  packed  with  the  peetle? 

Answer — Both  green  and  black-seed  cotton  was  packed  with  the  pestle  for 
several  years;  aflerwards  the  screw  was  resorted  to  hy  large  planUrs,  for  the 
green-seed  cotton. 

^uery  12. — ^Was  the  ginned  cotton  well  prepared  for  the  bag  ?  Was  the  whip- 
per  used  ? 

Answer. — The  ginned  cotton,  by  some  planters,  was  well  prepared;  by  others 
it  was  not  well  prepared.  Some  prepared  it  by  switching  it  on  a  square  net  fixed 
on  a  frame;  others  used  a  small  rude  whipper,  with  one  barrel;  others  used  neither. 
I  projected  an  improvement  on  that  whipper,  which  was  executed  for  me  .by  Mr. 
John  Bemie — the  double-drum  whipper  now  in  common  use.  I  gave  b^m  the 
benefit  of  the  improvement,  and  paid  him  fifly  dollars  each  for  mree  of  them 
which  he  made  for  me. 

Q,uery  13. — Wliat  was  the  daily  task  of  a  laborer  with  the  hoe,  making  the 
ridge  hoeing?  or  were  the  negroes  worked  in  gangs? 

2in8wer. — In  listing  land,  if  the  land  had  a  heavy  sward  the  task  was  one-fourth 
of  an  acre;  if  only  one  year  at  rest,  and  lighter,  one-third  of  an  acre;  if  it  had 
been  cultivated  the  year  before,  half  an  acre;  unless  there  were  in  it  large  cotton 
stalks,  or  there  were  some  other  good  reason  for  deviating  from  the  general  rule. 
In  ridging,  one-fourth  of  an  acre  was  done,  unless  the  plough  was  used.  In 
hoeing,  half  an  acre. 

I  have  only  worked  the  people  in  gangs  when  planting  and  firatherin^  the  crop. 
I  have  heard  of  some  individuals,  plain ters,  working  in  gangs,  but  I  believe  it  was 
practised  by  very  few. 

Query  14. — ^What  was  the  weight  of  the  bags? 

Answer. — I  have  taken  from  an  old  weight-book  of  Messrs.  R.  &  T.  Burden, 
factors,  for  the  year  1803  the  average  weight  of  the  cotton  bags  of  twenty- 
eight  planters,  myself  among  them,  and  found  it  to  be  258  27-28,  which  was 
am)ut  the  fair  average  weight  of  the  cotton  bags  about  that  time.  I  have  also 
given  you  among  the  preceding  extracts  a  later  average  of  my  own  cotton  bags 
for  1807, 302  6-46  lbs.;  in  1808, 275  10-27  lbs.;  and  in  1809, 375 13-26  lbs.  Other 
crops  have  probably  been  packed  in  the  same  rates. 

Q,uery  15. — What  were  the  diseases  of  the  cotton-plant  ?  Did  any  inject  depre- 
date on  the  cotton-plant?    If  so,  enumerate  and  describe  them? 

Ansioer. — ^The  common  rust,  caused  by  an  impoverished  soil,  and  in  some  cases 
by  the  opposite  extremes  of  excessive  hot,  dry  or  excessive  wet  weather,  prevailed 
very  mucn,  and  was  the  only  formidable  disease  the  cotton-plant  was  subject  to 
for  many  years.  There  was,  however,  another  disease,  less  extensive,  whicii 
some  planters  named  the  *'  blue  rust,*'  and  which  was  developed  in  what  are  called 
'*  alum  spots."  Latterly,  <*  the  yellow  leaP'  has  been  noticed — a  disease  more 
formidable  than  either  of  the  preceding;  in  some  seasons  pervading  every  part  of 
the  field.  It  commences  with  the  long  leaves  turning  yellow  and  tailing  off,  and 
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he  whole  plant  becomefl  diseased .  It  may  properly  be  denominated  the  "canker . ' ' 
A  partial  canker,  also,  produced  by  external  injuries  to  the  cotton-plant  in  its 
young  state,  which  corroded,  and  caused  the  plants  to  break  down  near  to  the 
ground. 

Among  the  depredating  insects,  I  mention  the  grasshopper,  which  in  some 
years  is  verj^  numerous  and  destructive  to  the  cotton  while  in  its  young  state;  the 
very  small  insect,  generally  called  the  bug;  the  cut-worm;  and  the  caterpillar 
described  above. 

Query  16. — ^In  what  year  did  the  caterpillar  first  make  its  appearance;  what 
was  the  damage  done  ?  is  the  caterpillar  the  same  worm  that  depredated  on  the 
indigo  plant? 

Answer, — ^This  question  is  answered  in  the  extracts  given  of  the  crops  of  1802, 
1804, 1832,  and  1825,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  circumscribe  the  information  you  have  requested 
within  the  concise  compass  you  have  mentioned,  to  make  the  account  intelligi- 
ble; 1  have,  therefore,  been  more  prolix  than  I  wished.  Your  third  letter  Sbjb 
been  received,  and  will  be  replied  to.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  publidiing  my 
first  letter. 


FIODB  EXPORTS. 

We  have  compiled  from  Treasury  reports  the  following  table  of  export  and 
destination  of  flour  from  the  United  States.  It  affords  a  sort  of  chart  of  the 
direction  which  the  flour  export  trade  has  taken  at  times : 

Destination  of  flour  shipped  from  the  United  States,. 


Whereto. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland  and  Belgium 

England 

Gibraltar 

British  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies.  .••;•• 
British  American  Colonies. 

Australia 

France • 

French  West  Indies 

Hayti 

Cuba 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verds 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

Mexico • 

Honduras •  •  • 

Central  America 

Colombia 

Braxil 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

South  America 

West  Indies 

A&ica 

Northwest  Coast 

Other  ports •• . . 


5,315 
50,102 

1,873 
19,217 


594 

1,004,783 

195 

1,600 

294,731 

252,380 


7,902 
43,867 
5,511 
2,285 
7,006 
838 


14,964 
5,912 
2,573 

47,477 
374,711 

22,612 
4,327 
200 
4,079 
5,430 
2,593 

19,158 


8,050 

52,592 

2,040 

17,570 

38,635 

14,660 

1,531,994 

4,415 

3,506 

305,791 

199,560 

10,464 

2,700 

7,652 

42,902 

17,200 

7,949 

8,287 

835 

13,993 

25,081 

6,231 

5,670 

53,257 

345,025 

12,942 

6,836 

1,480 

765 

9,993 

7,837 

49,347 


2,301 

50,332 

2,025 

18,952 

1,735 

925 

1,378,065 

2,169 

1,194 

359,184 

218,475 

177,325 

8,784 

7,901 

50,421 

1,537 

1,967 

9,200 

277 

23,050 

17,039 

8,107 

2,789 

43,881 

433,843 

24,315 

10,870 

9,644 

1,650 

6,838 

5,544 

44,579 


600 

31,056 

350 

13,489 

11,686 

26,980 

2,026,021 

13,206 

544 

261,369 

225,006 

79,416 

728,279 

31,259 

56,121 

11,606 

6,070 

4,360 

4,721 

10,254 

13,828 

4,241 

2,332 

42,097 

315,319 

27,236 

3,859 

356 


3,533 

9,783 
57,120 


Total  barrels. 
Average  price.. » . , 


2,202,335 

M77 


2,799,339 
♦4^4 


2,920,918 
$5  10 


4,099,386 
♦6  88 
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The  return  U  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1854.  In  that  jear,  as  in  1847^ 
France  was  a  good  customer  for  flour,  but  England,  as  usual,  took  about  half  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  quantities  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  &c.,  is  in  the  aggregate  about  half,  and  it  is  what  they  must  have. 
When  there  is  an  English  demand  to  raise  the  price  they  must  pay  more, 


above  table  embraces  nour  only. 


The 
The  segregate'  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  ex- 
ported in  1853  was,  in  bushels ,'18,900,000,  at  an  average  of  $1  12|,  and  last  ^ear 
it  ranged  28,148,595  bushels,  at  an  average  of  $1  55.  The  following  table  gives 
the  aggregate  export  and  official  value,  showing  the  yearly  average  for  several 
years : 

^/Iggregate  export  qf  flour  and  wheat  from  the  United  States. 


FLOCK, 

WHEAT. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Ag.ralnebbl. 

Boahela. 

Value. 

Arerage. 

1847.. 

4,382,496 

26,133,841 

$5  95 

4,399,951 

6,049,350 

#137i 

1848.. 

2,119,393 

13,194,109 

622 

2,034,704 

2,669,175 

1  30 

1849.. 

2,108,113 

11,280,582 

5  35 

1,527,534 

1^756,848 

1  IS 

1850.. 

1,385,448 

7,098,570 

500 

608,661 

643,745 

1  07 

1851.. 

2,202,335 

10,524,331 

4  77 

1,026,725 

1,U55,732 

1  00 

1852.. 

2,799,329 

11,869,143 

2  24 

2,694,540 

2,555/209 

95 

1853.. 

2,920,918 

14,783,294 

5  60 

3,890,141 

4,354,40,1 

1  12^ 

1854.. 

4,022,386 

27,701,444 

6  88 

8,036,665 

12,4'2tM7:i 

1  55 

Nearly  all  the  wheat  went  to  France  and  England.    The  above  figures  ffi 
,     •  '•■•       "  '         -•  -•  ■    •  " "      *      sn 


however,  onlv  the  quantities  of  domestic  growth  exported 
the  imports,  mosUy  Canadian,  and  exported  firom  bond  : 


The  following  i 


ve, 
ow 


WHKIT,  BU8BBLB. 

nOUB,  CWT. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

KcceBS  re- 
tained. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

312,925 
486,075 
461,326 
492,989 
616,206 

BxeeM  re- 
tained. 

1851.... 
1852.... 
1853.... 
1854.... 
1855.... 

1,237,856 

870,889 

862,295 

1,277,352 

2,196,650 

184,107 
451,874 
605,931 
053,798 
1,097,113 

1,053,749 
419,015 
257,364 
345,554 

1,099,547 

586,379 
496,201 
517,931 
531,798 

777,728 

273,454 
10,136 
56,605 
38,809 

161,522 

It  follows  that,  in  1853,  about  1,400,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  were  im- 
ported and  consumed  in  the  United  States,  displacing  as  much  of  native  growth 
which  was  exported. — U.  S.  Times, 


IlISECTS  INPBSTING  THE  COTTON  PLANT.- 

(Set  lithograph  in  October  number,) 
1.  The  Cotton  Louse. 


-NO.  2 


When  the  cotton  plant  is  very  young  and  tender,  it  is  particularly  subject  to 
the  atUcks  of  the  cotton  louse,  (^phis?)  which,  hy  means  of  its  piercer, 
penetrates  through  the  outer  coating,  or  parenchyma,  of  the  leaf  or  tender  shoots, 
and  sucks  the  sap  from  the  wound.  The  under  part  of  the  leaves  or  young  shoots 
are  the  places  mostly  selected,  and  the  constant  punctures,  and  consequent  drain- 
age of  sap,  enfeebles  the  plant,  causing  the  leaf  to  curl  up,  turn  yellow,  and  sub- 
sequently wither  away  and  fall  to  the  ground.    The  young  lice  are  extremely 
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minute  and  of  a  {rreeniah  color ;  but  when  they  become  older,  they  are  about 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  often  of  a  dark  green,  or,  in  some  instances, 
almost  black.  I  fancy  the  color  somewhat  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  insect,  or,  perhaps,  upon  the  focKl,  as  1  have  seen  green  and 
black  lice  promiscuously  feeding  upon  the  same  plants.  The  female  produces 
her  young  alive  during  the  summer,  when  she  may  oflen  be  seen  surrounded  by 
her  numerous  progeny,  sucking  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and  still  producing 
young.  Some  naturalists  state  that  the  females,  late  in  the  fall,  produce  eggs  for 
ihe  future  spring  generation.  If  so,  it  is  in  order  to  preserve  the  species,  as  the 
insects  themselves  are  easily  killed  by  cold  and  frost ;  and  their  increase  would  be 
incalculable  were  it  not  that  kind  nature  has  provided  many  enemies  amoiufst  the 
insect  tribe  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  multiplication.  £(oth  males  and  females 
are  said,  at  certain  seasons,  to  poseess  wings,  but  the  females  and  young  in  sum- 
mer appear  to  be  wingless.  The  end  of  the  abdomen  of  both  sexes  is  provided 
with  two  slender  tubes,  rising  like  horns  from  the  back,  from  which  exudes  the 
«  honey  dew,"  or  sweet  gummy  substance  seen  sticking  to  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves  beneath  them,  and  which  forms  the  favorite  food  of  myriads  of  ants. 
Although  young  plants  are  mostly  attacked,  yet  I  have  seen  old  **  stands  "  in 
Georgia  with  their  young  shoots  completely  covered  with  this  pest  as  late  as 
November. 

The  principal  insects  that  destroy  the  aphis  are  the  lady-bird,  the  lace-fly,  and 
the  s^rphus,  all  of  which  wage  incessant  war  upon  the  lice,  and  devour  ail  they 
can  find.  Another  fly,  the  ichneumon,  likewise  lays  au  egg  in  the  body  of  the 
louse,  which,  hatching  into  a  grub,  devours  ihe  inside  of^the  still  living  insect 
until  it  eventually  dies,  clinging  to  the  leaf  even  in  death,  and  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  old  skin  of  the  aphis.  A  fuller  description,  however,  of  the 
enemies  of  the  louse,  together  with  figures,  is  ^ven  hereafter,  plate  8.  When 
old  cotton  plants  are  sufiering  from  the  attacks  of  the  louse,  many  planters  recom- 
mend the  tops  of  such  to  be  cut  ofl'and  burned,  and  by  so  doing  partially  succeed 
in  destroying  them ;  yet,  when  we  consider  that  by  this  method  many  young 
«  blooms  '*  and  **  forms  '*  must  likewise  be  destroyed  and  prevented  from  matur- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed  that  tlio  remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  In  a 
garden  or  greenhouse,  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  from  a  syringe » showered  upon 
the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  foliage,  has  been  used  with  much  advantage ; 
yet,  upon  tlie  extended  scale  of  a  cotton  plantation,  such  a  remedy  is  altogether 
too  trifling  and  impracticable,  and  until  we  can  collect  further  information  fVom 
intelligent  planters  upon  this  subject,  we  must  rest  content  with  the  instinct  of 
our  insect  allies. 

The  Boll-Worm. — The  egg  producing  the  boll-worm  is  deposited  by  a  tawny 
yellowish-colored  moth,  or  miller,  (HelioUua?)  plate  3,  during  the  warm  evening! 
u  summer  and  fall,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  tops  of  the  cotton  blooms 
from  about  an  hour  before  until  an  hour  after  sunset.  This  moth  flits  from  flower 
to  flower,  depositing  a  single  egg  on  each,  which  hatches  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  little  caterpillar,  or  worm,  immediately  eats  its  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  enclosed  bloom,  or  boll,  and  afler  devouring  the  interior,  escapes  to 
a  leaf,  where  it  soon  casts  its  skin.  The  ruined  bloom  in  the  meantime  **  flares*' 
open  and  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  worm  then  attacks  another  bloom, 
or  boll,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  at  length,  as  it  acquires  size  and  strength,  it  is 
enabled  to  bore  into  the  nearly  matured  oolls,  which  are  entirely  destroyed  by  its 
punctures,  as  at  this  period,  if  the  interior  is  not  devoured,  the  rain  penetrates  the 
boll,  and  the  cotton  becomes  rotten  and  useless.  The  caterpillar,  af^r  attaining 
its  full  size,  descends  into  the  earth,  where  it  makes  a  silky  cocoon,  interwoven 
with  particles  of  gravel  and  earth,  in  which  it  changes  into  a  bright,  chestnnt- 
brown  chrysalis.  Those  which  went  into  the  ground  in  September  and  October 
appeared  as  perfect  moths  about  the  end  of  November.  Whenever  a  young 
bloom  is  seen  in  the  field  with  the  calyx  spread  open,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  it  has  been  attacked  by  the  young  boll- worm,  and  will  soon  perish  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  If  many  of  the  fallen  blooms  are  closely  examined,  they  will 
mostly  be  found  to  have  been  previously  pierced  by  this  worm,  or  some  other 
pest.  Several  intelligent  planters  have  accused  various  other  insects  of  piercing 
the  youns  bolls,  and  thus  causing  them  to  fall ;  but  during  the  short  period  of  my 
sojourn,  I  could  detect  none  in  the  act,  except  the  boll-worm.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  this  and  the  corn-worm  in  appearance,  food,  and  habits,  both 
in  the  caterpillar  and  perfect  state,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  boll- 
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worm  mar  be  the  yowag  of  the  corn-worm  moth,  and  the  eggs  depoeited  on  the 
young  boUB  as  the  nearest  substitute  for  green  com,  and  placed  upon  them  only 
when  the  com  has  become  too  old  and  hard  for  their  food.  This  faet,  however, 
has  not  as  yet  been  fully  proved,  but  can  easily  be  done  next  season  by  any  intel- 
ligent planter  who  will  try  the  experiment.  Colonel  B.  A.  Sorsby,  of  Columbus, 
has  bred  both  insects,  and  declares  them  to  be  the  same  ;  and  moreover,  when, 
according  to  bis  advice,  the  corn  was  carefully  wormed,  on  two  or  three  planta- 
tions, the  boll-worms  did  not  make  their  appearance  that  season  on  the  cotton  ; 
notwithstanding  on  neighborinfir  plantations  they  committed  great  ravages.  The 
worms  vary  much  in  color  and  markings,  some  being  brown,  while  others  are 
almost  green ;  all,  however,  are  more  or  less  spotted  with  black,  and  slightly 
covered  with  short  hairs.  These  variations  of  color,  perhaps,  may  be  caused  by 
the  fi>od  of  the  caterpillars,  which  appear  in  every  shade  between  the  two.  The 
chrysalis  is  of  a  bright  chestnut-brown,  and  the  moths  of  a  tawny  yellow  color. 
The  upper  wings  are  yellowish  in  some  specimens,  with  a  shade  of  green,  but  in 
others  red.  There  is  an  irregular  dark  band  running  across  the  wing,  about  one- 
eiffhth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin,  and  a  crescent-shaped  mark  near  the  centre 
of  the  wing.  Several  dark  spots,  enclosing  a  white  spot,  are  also  discovered  on 
the  margin.  The  under  wings  are  lighter  colored,  with  a  broad  black  border  on 
the  margin,  and  also  veined  distinctly  with  the  same  color.  In  the  black  border, 
however,  there  is  a  brownish-fellow  spot,  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the 
under  wing,  which  is  more  distmct  in  some  specimens  Uian  in  others,  but  may  be 
plainly  perceived. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  light  fires  in  various  parts  of  the  plantations  at  the 
season  when  the  first  moths  of  this  insect  make  their  appearance,  as  they  are 
attracted  by  light,  and  perish  in  great  numbers  in  the  flames ;  and  if  the  first 
brood  of  females  be  thus  destroyed,  their  numbers  must  necessarily  be  reduced, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  second  or  third  generation  which  does  the 
principal  damage  to  the  crops.  Seme  successful  experiments  in  killing  these 
moths  with  molasses  and  vinegar  were  made  by  Colonel  Sorsby,  a  year  or  two 
since,  which  I  will  give  in  detau,  in  his  own  words :  **  We  procured  eighteen  com- 
mon-sized dinner  plates,  into  which  we  put  about  a  halt  a  gill  of  vinegar  and 
molasses,  previously  prepared,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  These  plates  wore  set  on  small  stakes,  or  poles,  driven  into  the 
ground  in  the  cotton  field,  with  a  six-inch  square  board  tacked  on  top  to 
receive  the  plate ;  each  stake  occupying  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  and  in 
height  a  little  above  the  cotton  plants.  These  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  the  flies  had  made  their  appearance.  When  examined  the 
next  morning,  we  found  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  moths  to  each  plate.  We 
continued  the  experiment  for  five  or  six  days,  extending  the  plates  over  the  entire 
field,  each  day's  success  decreasing  until  the  number  was  reduced  to  two  or  three 
only  to  the  plate,  when  it  was  abandoned  as  not  being  longer  worthy  of  the  trou- 
ble. The  crop  that  year  was  but  veir  little  injur^  by  the  boll-worms.  The 
flies  were  caught,  in  tneir  eagerness  to  feed  on  the  mixture,  by  alighting  into  it, 
when  they  were  unable,  from  its  adhesive  nature,  to  make  their  escape.  They 
were  evidently  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  preparation — the  vinegar,  doubtless, 
beinff  an  important  agent  in  the  matter.  As  flies  feed  only  at  night,  the  plates 
shomd  be  visited  late  every  evening,  the  insects  taken  out,  and  the  vessels  re- 
plenished, as  circumstances  may  require.  I  have  since  tried  the  experiment  with 
results  equally  satisfactory,  and  shall  continue  it  until  a  better  and  more  econom- 
ical one  is  adopted.'* 


SOUTHERN  CONTENTION  AT  RICHMOND,  ?A.,  NOTEIBER  19,  ISIS. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  by  the  annexed  notice  that  the  standing  committee 
have  accepted  the  invitation  ol  Richmond  and  fixed  upon  that  city  Tor  the  next 
meeting  of  the  convention.  We  suggested  this  point  ourselves  in  May  last  as  the 
most  eligible  in  every  respect.  Let  the  South  now  be  active  in  preparing  its  del- 
egations, for  right  sure  are  we  that  Richmond  will  know  how  to  entertam  them, 
and  that  all  Virginia  will  be  ready  to  aid  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  meetings  of  this  body  have  been  in  Baltimore  In 
1849,  in  Memphis  in  1850,  in  Charleston  in  1850,  and  in  New  Orleans  in  1851.    / 
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To  the  people  tifthe  Souihem  and  Southwestern  Statee:  Among  the  last  acts  of  the 
Commercial  Conyention  at  New  Orleans,  in  Janaary  last,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  acting  President  of  this  Convention  m  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  seven  gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fix  upon  the  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  body,  and  publish  the  same  in  the  journals  and 
newspapers  for  the  information  of  the  people,  and  that  said  President  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  on  said  committee,  viz :  C.  K.  Mar- 
shall, of  Mississippi,  M.  T.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  William  C.  Dawson,  of  (reoma, 
James  Lyons,  of  Vir^nia,  W.  B.  H.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  Leslie  Combs,  of  Ken- 
tucky, John  L.  Lewis,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  acting  President,  N.  D.  Coleman, 
of  Louisiana. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  through  their  President, 
Hon.  Horace  L.  Kent,  has  conmiunicated  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
copy  of  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  in  session  on  the  4th  day  of 
June,  1855,  two  of  which  resolutions  are  m  the  following  terms,  viz  : 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  qfthe  eiiy  ^Richmond,  That  we  cordially  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  Commercial  Convention  of  the  southern  and  western  States, 
to  meet  in  our  city  on  such  future  day  as,  after  consultation,  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable for  their  next  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Board  be  reouested  to  communicate  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select  the  place  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  and  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions. 

(A  copy.)  WM.  B.  ISAACS,  Secretary. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  undersigned  by  the  Commercia« 
Convention  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  held  in  the  c\iy  of  New  Orleanf 
in  January  last,  and  of  the  polite  and  official  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  o 
the  city  or  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  the  committee  has  selected  the  said  city  o* 
Richmond  as  the  place,  and  Die  third  Monday  (the  19th)  of  November  next,  as 
the  time  of  holding  the  next  session  of  said  southern  and  western  Commercial 
Convention,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  may  prefer  some  other  day,  of  which  they 
will  give  timely  notice. 

The  committee  also  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  all  journals  and  newspapen 
firiendly  to  these  conventions  to  publish  this  communication,  or  such  parts  tnereof 
as  may  be  requisite  to  give  general  notoriety  of  the  time  and  place  selected. 

N.  D.  COLEMAN,  Chairman  for  the  CammUtu. 


THE  SUGAR  GROWTH  IN  LOUISUNA. 

A  friend  in  New  Orleans  writes  as  follows :  I  wrote  you  yesterday.  1 1 
the  pen  to-day  to  correct  a  gross  error  which  has  crept  mto  your  September 
number.  At  page  353,  it  says :  <<  and  in  the  year  1765  there  was  sugar  enough  m«ii- 
v^aetured  for  htme  consumption,  and  in  1770  sugar  had  become  one  of  the  sUaHe  pro- 
ducts qf  the  colony.*^  Where  the  author  got  his  authority  for  so  stupendous  an 
assertion  the  ghost  of  Munchausen  alone  could  tell,  if  summoned  by  the  spirit 
rappers.  There  was  not  a  pound  of  sugar  made  in  the  colony  at  the  time  men- 
tioned. 

Judge  Martin,  who  came  very  early  to  Louisiana  after  the  cession,  and  who 
had  the  best  means  of  information,  for  he  could  get  it  from  a  large  number  of 
men  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  colony  in  1765  and 
1770,  thus  writes  on  the  subject  in  his  history — page  125,  2d  vol. 

**  Since  the  year  1766  the  manufacture  of  sugar  had  been  entirely  abandoned  in 
Louisiana.  A  few  individuals  had,  however,  contracted  to  plant  a  few  canes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Thev  found  a  want  for  them  in  the  market.  Two 
Spaniards,  Mendez  and  Solis,  had  lately  made  larger  plantations.  One  of  them 
boiled  the  juice  of  the  cane  into  syrup,  and  the  other  had  set  up  a  distillery  io 
which  he  made  indifferent  taffia.** 

A  few  canes  for  the  market — syrup,  tt^fia — but  no  sug^ar,  as  you  see. 

The  same  author  continues  :  *<  Etienne  Bot€,  a  native  of  Illinois,  who  resided 
about  six  miles  above  the  city,  finding  his  fortune  considerably  reduced  by  the 
fkilure  of  the  indigo  crops  for  several  successive  years,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
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trieving  bis  loeses  by  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  attempt  wa$  considered  by  all 
aa  a  visionary  one,  (Why  visionary ,  if  gocm  sugar  had  oyer  been  made  in  the 
colony  ?)  His  wife,  (a  daughter  of  Destrehan,  the  colonial  treasurer  under 
the  government  of  France,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt,  and  one  of 
the  last  to  abandon,  the  manufacture  of  sugar)  remembering  her  father's  ill  sue- 
cess,  warned  him  of  the  risk  he  ran  of  adding  to  instead  of  regaining  his  losses, 
and  his  relations  and  friends  joined  their  remonstrances  to  hers.  He,  however, 
persisted ;  and  having  procured  a  quantity  of  canes  from  Mendez  and  Solis,  be- 
gan to  plant.*' 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  instant  contradiction  would  have  been  given 
to  the  author  if  he  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  swerved  from  the  truth. 

At  page  131,  the  same  author  observes :  **  Bor€*8  success  in  his  first  attempt 
to  manufacture  sugar  was  very  great,  and  he  sold  his  crop  for  twelve  thousand 
dollars.     His  example  induced  a  number  of  planters  to  plant  cane." 

The  fact  is,  that  before  Bor€'8  success  a  sort  of  thick  sweet  paste  had  been 
made  in  Louisiana,  but  no  sugar — at  least  what  we  now  understand  by  the  word 
suffar.  The  reason  was  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  did  not  granulate.  My  grand- 
fauier,  Mr.  Bor^,  was  the  first  who  succeeded.  See  page  349  of  History  of 
Loubiana,  3d  volume.  Yours,  &c.,  ^ 

CHARLES  GAYARRE. 


ON  THE  FORESTS  AND  TIHBEB  OF  SOUTH  AIABiMA. 

I  must  be  understood  as  speaking  very  generally,  and  without  very  accurate 
information,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  so  for  the  object  in  view,  which  is  to 
draw  public  attention  to  it.  The  pine,  the  white-oak,  the  live-oak,  the  cyprees, 
and  some  others,  are  in  verygreat  aibundance,  and  to  some  extent  quite  accessible 
to  our  commercial  port.  The  pine  occupies  the  space  ef  about  one  hundred 
miles  square,  bounded  by  the  seashore  and  the  two  adjoining  States,  and  to 
appearance  the  largest  and  the  finest  body  that  you  can  well  conceive.  The 
wood  is  close  grained  and  hard,  with  a  small  circle  of  sap,  rising  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  in  height  without  a  limb,  having  but  little  foliage,  a^  makes  the  very 
b^t  of  timber  for  durability  and  hardness.  It  is  the  old  yellow  pine,  and  known 
botanically  as  the  Pinus  palustris.  The  pitch,  or  turpentine  pine,  has  a  coarser 
grain,  is  smaller,  more  crooked,  with  shorter  body  and  deeper  sap,  with  more 
foliage,  is  little  in  quantity,  and  makes  an  inferior  timber.  The  streams  that 
penetrate  into  this  large  body  of  superb  old  yellow  pine  timber  have  bars  at  their 
mouths  too  shallow  for  the  sized  boats  required  for  its  profitable  transportation 
either  to  New  Orleans  or  this  place.  The  only  exception  is  the  Alabama  river, 
and  that  comes  in  contact  only  at  a  few  bluflb  or  through  the  small  creeks  lead- 
ing into  it.  The  Perdido  and  Fish  have  bars  under  four  feet.  The  Pascagonla, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  passes  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  under  the  names  of 
Chickasahaie,  Leaf,  and  Bowie  rivers,  through  the  heart  of  this  splendid  forest, 
hut  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  only  about  five  f&t,  and  so  influenced  on  this  tidelen 
coast  by  the  winds  that  this  cannot  be  depended  on.  There  are  a  few  steam- 
mills  on  the  coast  dependent  on  a  precarious  supply  of  logs,  and  none  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  the  population  is  sparse  and  the  navigation  bad.  There  have  been  a  few 
spars  of  the  largest  size  furnished  on  contracts  for  the  French  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments for  their  military  marine.  There  have  been  none  furnished  for  the  use  of  onr 
government.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  sizes  that  the  largest  class  of  spar  is  required 
to  be  eighty-two  feet  long,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  eight-sided 
for  one-sixth  of  its  length,  and  then  tapering  with  sixteen  sides  to  twenty-five 
inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  to  be  perfectly  straight  and  free  from  knots, 
except  small  ones,  and  such  as  by  the  grain  are  made  integral  parts  of  the  wood. 
The  agricultural  uses  of  this  country  are  not  great.  It  is  very  sparsely  sprinkled 
over  with  small  farmers,  who  have  fine  water,  health,  and  fine  stock  range,  but 
with  little  fertility  of  soil.  The  numerous  deer  and  turkeys  near  the  daily  pas- 
sage of  the  mail  boats  furnish  them  witli  sagar  and  cofiee  in  exchange  for  their 
.  fine  game  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  residents  of  the  city.  This  scarcely 
touched  great  body  of  most  superb  timber  is  all  in  the  government  ownenhip, 
ajid  liable  to  entry  at  |1  25  per  acre.    Its  value  is  in  its  hereafter. 

The  cypress  are  of  two  kinds,  such  as  have  rather  larger  size  near  the  ground, 
with  less  foliage  at  their  tops,  with  straight  and  smooth  bodies,  growing  only  on 
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the  Tery  richest  land,  and  make  the  best  timber.  The  other  and  more  usual  tim- 
ber is  fine.  This  wood,  growing  in  swamps,  and  having  such  large  bodies,  can- 
not be  hauled,  and  therefore  is  generallr  cut  and  lefl  for  the  annual  overflow,  or 
fineshet,  when  they  are  collected,  floated,  and  rafted,  to  their  place  of  sale.  The 
usual  price  for  mill-sawing  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  same  quan- 
tity or  pine.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  when  well  seasoned  is  principally  used  for 
the  finer  house  works,  such  as  doors,  sashes,  shutters,  &c.,  &c.  The  selection  of 
this  tree  is  to  be  ^ided  by  its  very  smooth  surface,  as  the  slightest  outward  irreg- 
ularity is  sure  to  nave  a  corresponding  large  defect  within.  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  has  the  defect  of  being  pecked,  or  having  the  look  of  honeycomb.  It  is  a 
sofi  and  durable  wood,  and  much  used. 

The  black  cypress,  so  named  from  being  of  darker  color,  is  a  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  sinking  in  water,  never  growing  as  large,  and  more  the  growth  of  the 
creek  bottoms.  It  is  not  used  for  sawing,  and  not  floating,  cannot  well  be  ^t  at. 
It  is  generally  used  for  posts,  for  which  its  exceeding  durability  recommend  it. 

The  juniper,  or  white  cedar,  is  also  the  growth  of  the  smaller  swamps  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  though  sometimes  growing  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  small  flrrowth.  It  is  much  used  for  shingles,  staves,  molasses  barrels, 
and  posts.  It  is  a  durable  and  very  beautiful  and  soft  wood,  and  is  much  used 
for  doors,  sashes,  &c.,  and  for  models,  being  as  soft  and  suitable  as  the  red  cedar. 
I  think  juniper  root  knees,  from  its  toughness  and  durability,  and  its  plank,  from 
extreme  lightness,  would  suit  well  for  the  whale  boat  and  the  fancy  regatta  crafL 
The  supply  is  illimitable,  and  the  price,  sawed,  would  not  be  more  than  double 
that  of  pine. 

The  white  oak  is  our  great  timber  for  naval^and  other  purposes,  and  is  the 
general  growth  of  our  swamps,  and  of  great  size  and  is  very  near  to  water  navi- 
gation, to  our  seaport  town.  Mobile.  The  large  body  of  it  growing  in  the  fork  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbe  rivers,  within  IW)  miles  of  our  city,  is  conveniently 
reached  by  any  craft  not  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water,  or  that  can  lay  at 
the  wharves  of  the  city.  This  tree  grows  often  40  and  50  feet  high  without  limb, 
with  straight  body,  exceeding  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  so  little  taper  as  to 

Suare  three  feet  ai  50  feet  in  heiglit.  The  roots  make  knees  for  the  very  largest 
us  of  ships,  and  of  the  hardest,  closest -grained,  toughest,  and  most  durable 
wood.  This  should  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tioi)  of  our  military  and  mercantile  marine,  and  must  do  so  in  time.  The  bodies, 
when  they  will  split,  make  the  pipe-stave  of  four  feet  six  inches  lon^,  and  when 
they  will  not  may  i>e  hewn  into  square  timber.  When  the  tree  is  intended  for 
knees  the  large  roots  should  be  cut  as  the  tree  stands,  at  suitable  distance  from 
the  body,  and  when  down  at  such  length  of  stump  as  the  knee  may  require.  The 
auger  blored  into  the  centre  of  the  stump  root  makes  the  chamber  for  the  powder 
which  blasts  it  open,  and  all  the  rest  is  done  by  the  maul  and  wedge  and  the 
broad  axe.  The  present  price  is  remunerating  when  for  such  quantity  as  justifies 
the  expense  of  the  proper  equipments  for  transport  to  the  river  and  conveyance  to 
the  city.  The  pipe-stave,  at  fifty  dollars  for  1,240,  is  also  remunerating,  but  it 
uses  up  the  forest  very  fast.  It  takes  a  very  uncommon  tree  to  make  500,  and 
generally  not  more  than  half  that.  The  stave  should  be  1  and  4  inches  and  4^ 
net  long.  There  is  much  very  smooth  hickory  scattered  over  these  swamps  that 
may  be  made  into  capstan-bars  and  hand-spikes,  and  that  may  find  a  market  with 
the  white  oak.  Th^  ash,  for  oars,  is  tough  only  in  the  butt  cuts,  and  are  better 
gotten  in  the  eastern  States  than  here.  Keep  always  in  mind  that  oak  is  heavy, 
and  grows  on  soft  swamps,  and  without  roads,  and  that  your  timber  wheels  and 
teams  must  be  strong;  that  the  conveyance  by  boat  will  be  expensive;  and  that  it 
can  only  be  railed  on  lighter  wood,  having  two-thirds  more  or  floating  surface. 

These  forests,  like  the  pine,  have  scarcely  been  touched,  and  look  for  their 
value  to  the  future ;  thougn  probably  an  early  future. 

The  live  oak  is  perhaps  the  hardest  and  most  durable  wood  known,  almost  nn- 
injurable,  except  from  its  own  very  acrid  sap.  Where  it  grows  on  free  and  dry 
uplands  it  is  excellent  timber,  but  by  far  the  largest  quantity  grows  on  the  small 
bayous  close  to  the  water^  on  the  immediate  coast.  The  little  ponds  everjrwhere 
in  the  pine  woods  are  skirted  by  them.  If  when  cut  they  show  a  speckled  and 
soft  grain  within  they  are  of  no  value.  The  other  shows  its  quality  by  its  close 
and  compact  grain.  The  practised  eye  decides  on  the  moment  that  it  lights  on 
the  live  tree  the  quality  of  the  wood .  It  grows  to  a  considerable  height  withoat 
limb  in  the  cane  brake  and  dense  wooded  swamps  immediately  on  the  seacoast. 
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Growinsr  alone  it  is  a  short-bodied,  wide-spreadine  tree,  giving  every  possible 
crook  to  branch  and  ruot  to  suit  for  knees  of  all  sized  vessels,  from  me  very 
largest  to  the  ship's  yawl.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood  go  from  the  south  to 
the  naval  depots  and  sliip-yards  north,  to  be  seasoned  for  our  ships-of-war.  To 
an  urgent  request  from  Pensacola  that  one  of  the  six  new  frigates  ordered  to  be 
built  should  be  constructed  there,  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  was,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  there  was  no  timber  there.  The  timber  for  the  Boston  yard  was,  no 
doubt,  got  not  far  from  Pensacola. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  our  abundance  of  timber,  and  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  now,  and  must  in  time,  be  applied.  Let  us  conclude 
by  saying  that  our  seacoast  has  very  many  suitable  situations  for  ship  and  spar 
yards,  with  unquestionable  health,  where  oak  bows  and  stems,  ribs,  transoms, 
and  all  else  constituting  the  frame  of  ships,  may  be  procured  cheap,  and  delivered 
by  boat,  and  where  the  pine  planking^  and  decking  and  for  finish  will  be  laid 
alongside  at  ten  dollars  per  thousand  Teet.  The  rough  labor,  under  the  skill  to 
direct,  can  be  procured  K)r  steady  employment  at  less  price  than  that  of  the  ver- 
age  labor  of  the  United  States. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.  A  PLANTER. 

THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Edwaros,  Mississippi,  August  25,  1855. 

Mt  Dkar  Sir  :  Our  friend  and  fellow-citizen  by  birth.  Colonel  A.  G.  Summer, 
is  quite  eloquent  upon  the  great  advantages  our  native  State,  South  Carolina,  has 
over  the  **  magnificent  dry  rivers,  the  bayous,  musquitoes,  cholera,  and  yellow 
fever, "  of  the  west.  All  this  is  well  enough  to  talk  about,  but  we  of  the  southwest 
think  we  have  some  country  too,  despite  a  multitude  of  evils.  It  is  very  true  we 
have  this  year,  1855,  dry  rivers,  and  every  year  those  annoyances,  musquitoes,  and 
withal  we  have  a  great  many  things  to  rejoice  over.  There  are  men  who  are 
fitted  to  enjoy  just  such  lives  as  we  lead  out  in  these  **  wilds,*'  and  some  of  us  are 
content — as  man  generally  gets  to  be — and  look  not  back  to,  nor  sigh  for  the  flesh 
pots  we  have  lefl  behind  us.  *<  Comparisons  are  odious.*'  Carolinians  might  be 
stirred  up  to  a  greater  exertion  without  attempting  to  dispara^^e  us.  I  hope 
**  none  will  be  offended**  at  the  colonel's  burning  desire  to  incite  the  blood  of  our 
brethren  to  a  more  rapid  circulation,  for  he  means  not  to  contemn  us ;  the  fact 
is,  he  only  sees  a  newspaper  scrap  or  two,  where  some  fewout  of  a  few  thousands  ■ 
cannot  get  to  market  to  buy  necessaries,  he  does  not  say  they  have  not  the  means. 
I  love  to  see  his  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  country,  and  no  doubt  were  you  and  my- 
self back  among  its  red  hills  and  sand-covered  flats,  we  would  hold  up  our  heads 
and  huzza  for  the  chivalry  too.  But  all  this,  "by  the  wav,"  it  is  as  sincerely 
desired  by  many  of  Carolina *8  sons  who  have  expatriated  tnemselves  that  Caro- 
lina should  arouse  herself,  as  it  can  be  bv  the  colonel  himself,  and  many  of  us 
will  aid  him  and  others  to  our  ability.  Tno  educated,  the  wealthv,  the  influen- 
tial, should,  by  example  and  argument,  urge  a  different  course  to  that  now  pursu- 
ed. Cotton  on  lands  producing  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre  will  pay  ; 
where  the  production  is  only  five  hundred  to  one  thousand,  will  cause  the  people 
to  leave.  Tou  may  argue  until  doomsday  to  induce  planters  to  remain,  not  to 
move  where  cholera  and  musquitoes  kill  and  then  eat  up,  but  so  long  as  so  many 
of  us  live  and  make  cotton  after  all  these  deaths,  ana  can  laugh  at  the  fears  of 
others,  why  folks  will  move. 

**Thirty-one  bushels  and  one  peck  per  acre**  of  com,  and  twenty  bushels  per  acre  of 
wheat,  will  pay  better  than  our  cotton  fields. — (See  crops  made  by  A.  G.  S.,  in 
American  Cotton  Planter,  pages  243,  244.)  Corn  yields  about  $45  and  wheat 
^30  per  acre,  prices  of  1855 ;  this  balances  dry  rivers.  But  seriously,  is  it  not  the 
uiterest  of  Carolina  to  grow  grain,  wool,  stock,  to  lay  down  her  broad  lands  to 
pastures  and  grain,  convert  her  worn  and  gullied  hill-sides  into  Burmuda  grass 

{>a8ture8,  feed  thousands  of  sheep,  raise  mules  for  export,  and  leave  to  the  rich 
ands  of  the  west  the  growth  of  cotton.  It  is  destiny,  and  no  use  to  kick 
against  it.  Much  of  the  same  thing  ought  Geor^a,  Alabama,  and  Missinippi  to 
do.  Much  of  our  lands  are  better  fitted  for  rearing  stock  than  for  cotton.  It  is 
even  true  of  Hinds  county,  with  Big  Black  as  a  western  boundary  and  Pearl  on 
the  east,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  fh>m  the  Mississippi,  that  she  ought  to  do 
something  else.     By  census  report,  with  164,457  acres  of  improved  land,  she 
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makes  19,839  bales  of  cotton,  showing  a  bale  to  two  acres,  admitting  one-htlf  of 
improved  land  is  in  corn,  pastures,  and  fields,  or,  showing  not  700  pounds  of  nw 
cotton  per  acre ;  for  there  are  some  of  us  scattered  op  and  down  in  old  Hindi 
who  have,  for  near  twenty  years,  averaged  fall  1,200  pounds.  Put  down  80,000 
acres  in  com,  and  the  product  in  1850, 8^,305  bushels,  is  the  smart  crop  of  some  tea 
bushels  per  acre— an  error  in  giving  in  returns,  unquestionably,  but  nevertheles 
it  shows  that  even  here  we  should  rally  and  attend  to  our  business  as  it  should  be. 

But  the  pecuniary  question  is  not  the  main  question — we  are  not  placed  on 
earth  for  money  matters  alone ;  a  higher  destiny  awaits  us.  We  should  improve 
that  we  should  elevate  our  position.  As  a  country  becomes  possessed  of  comforts 
our  population  is  elevated ;  we  should,  therefore,  strive  for  an  independencj  of 
our  country.  When  we  are  not  dependent  uoon  the  north,  or  the  west,  or  the 
east,  for  bread,  or  meat,  or  shoes,  or  hats,  or  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  then  will  thoee 
countries  have  less  to  do  with  us,  and  less  cause  to  meddle  with  what  coneerni 
them  not,  and  we  in  better  condition  to  return  a  Rowland  for  their  Oliver. 

Tours,  truly, 

M.  W.  PfflLIPS. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 


TENNESSEE  AGRICULTURE. 


On  the  subject  of  agriculture  Governor  Johnson  writes  so  sensibly  that  we  deem 
two  passages  of  his  message  wo'tli  transcribing  : 

'*  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  State  agri- 
cultural bureau,  with  county  and  district  societies  subordinate  thereto,  &c.  By 
this  act  the  governor  of  the  State  was  constituted  president  ex  o^^icioof  theborean. 
The  bureau  was  organised,  according  to  law,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1854. 
Full  details  of  its  action  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  secretary  of  the  bureaa. 
From  his  report  yon  will  see  that  county  societies  have  been  chartered  in  f^ 
teen  counties,  division  fairs  were  last  year  hold  in  the  eastern  and  middle  diviaiom 
of  tlie  State  and  by  the  Sumner  county  society,  and  that  a  new  and  beoeficial 
interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  a^cultural  improvements.  Diyi* 
sion  fairs  will  tliis  year  be  held  in  each  division  of  the  State,  and  the  biemiial 
State  fair  is  now  in  progress  near  Nashville,  under  your  own  immediate  ini^ 
tion.  The  agricultural  interest  has  always  been  and  will  probably  long  contmae 
to  be  the  leading  interest  of  Tennessee-  It  is  wise  and  proper  that  it  shook!  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  legislature  by  all  reasonable  and  le^timate  roeaoe. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  \&A  was  a  wise  and  salutary  step  in  the  progreM 
of  africultural  and  mechanical  improvement  and  reform. 

**  feature  has  been  prodigal  in  her  gifU  to  our  State,  and  the  representativea  of 
the  people  can  render  no  service  of  greater  value  to  their  constituents  than  by  af- 
fording a  judicious  encouragement  to  astociations  having  for  their  object  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  and  stimulatiof 
the  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  its  citixens  When  our  people  learn  that  the 
necessity  for  labor  is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse ;  that  *  he  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  greater  public  benefactor 
than  he  who  conquers  armies  ;'  and  that  honor,  fame,  and  fortune  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly earned  in  tne  workshop  of  the  artisan  as  in  the  offices  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  as  freely  accorded  by  the  public  sense  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter, 
then  we  shall  have  lived  down  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  State  progress  as  absurd 
as  it  is  injurious." 


THOROUGH  DRAINAfiE-ITS    IIPORTANCE  TO  SOUTHERN  A6RICU1TUIB. 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  remark  among  the  planters,  this  spring,  that  they 
had  never  known  better  stands  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  explanation  of  this  &ct 
may  inculcate  a  lesson,  in  practical  agriculture,  which  we  are  slow  to  learn,  bat 
which,  when  once  appreciated  and  actod  upon,  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  southern  husbandry.  We  attribute  the  excellency  of  the  stands  of  corn  and 
cotton,  and  the  favorable  growth  of  those  crops  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  to 
the  fact  that  the  last  winter  was  the  driest  which  we  have  ever  known,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  earth,  which  generally  at  seed  time  is  filled  with  water  from 
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winter  rains  which  ordinarily  fall  so  heavily  in  our  winter,  was  warm,  and, 
though  dry,  yet  moist  enough  to  yi^etate  the  seed  and  give  them  a  rapid  growth 
from  the  start.  It  is  a  fact  which  practical  men  are  beginuiDg  to  heed,  but 
which  seems  yet  almost  unknown,  that  one  of  the  chief  OMtacles  in  the  way  of 
successful  cropping,  even  on  our  most  favorably  situated  fields,  is  the  presence 
of  an  excess  ot  moisture  in  the  soil.  Most  frequently  the  indications  on  the  sur- 
face are  sufficient  to  point  out  those  places  where  this  excess  exists ;  but  in  many 
instances  this  difficulty  occurs  where  a  causual  examination  of  the  surface  disco- 
vers no  evidence  of  the  fact.  Our  best  lands  are  those  which  most  commonly 
suffer  from  this  cause ;  those  which  lie  level,  and  which  have  frequenily  been 
enriched  fVom  the  operation  of  the  very  cause  which  renders  them  unproductive — 
low  places  where  the  water  has  been  accustomed  to  set  lie,  carrying  with  it  the 
vegetable  and  saline  substances  which  have  been  washed  from  otner  parts  of  the 
sunace,  where  they  have  been  decomposed  and  incorporatod  with  the  soil,  and 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  be  appropriated  by  growing  crops,  possessing  all  the 
elements  of  fertility,  and  yet  being  so  damp  and  cold  that  seed  deposited  in  them 
either  do  not  vegetate,  or,  if  they  do,  produce  sickly  or  unproductive  crops. 
How  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  the  planter  is  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the 
yield  of  a  field  which  contains  his  best  land,  and  ought,  he  thinks,  to  make  his 
laigeet  crops.  The  com  or  cotton,  however,  is  spotted.  In  some  places  the 
growth  is  luxuriant;  in  others,  where  the  soil  is  just  as  good,  the  crop  looks 
small  and  yellow.  It  is  these  wet  spots  which  reduce  the  average  of  tne  field 
and  disappoint  his  estimates ;  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  difficulty 
is  removed  by  thorough  draining.  To  recur  to  the  illustration  with  which  we  set 
out,  there  are  a  great  many  such  places  which  this  year  are  producing  fine  crops, 
and  heretofore  have  had  scarcely  half  a  stand  upon  them .  The  preceding  ary 
winter  had  drained  them,  and  thus  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  their  productive- 
ness. We  are  throwing  away  a  great  deal  of  labor  every  vear  in  attempting  to 
make  crops  upon  such  spots.  No  amount  of  manure,  and  no  amount  of  labor 
with  the  plough  and  hoe,  no  matter  how  judiciously  expended,  can  make  good 
crops  on  such  places.  There  is  too  much  water  in  the  soil ;  and  until  it  is  re- 
lieved of  that  difficulty  it  is  foUv  to  expend  manure  or  labor  upon  them.  Ex- 
amine the  roots  of  the  crop  which  feebly  struggles  for  an  existence  upon  those 
wet  places,  and  the  little  fibrous  rootlets  which  shoot  out  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  food  for  the  plant,  will  be  found  to  have  rotted  and  cannot,  therefore, 
perform  their  office. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  afford  such  an  expensive  system  of  thorough  drainage  as 
is  practised  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  densely  populated  districts  of  our  own 
country.  Where  land,  for  instance,  is  worth  $100  per  acre,  its  owner  would  be 
justifiable  in  going  to  an  expense  in  reclaiming  it,  tiiat  would  be  altogether  inad- 
missible in  a  country  where  land  is  sold  for  jj^lO  per  acre.  It  would  be  simply 
folly  for  an  agricultural  journal  to  recommend  a  system  of  thorough  drainage  to 
its  readers,  which  would  cost  more  than  the  land  would  be  worth  after  it  was  re- 
claimed ;  while  at  the  same  time,  precisely  the  same  system  may  be  profitably 
adopted  in  a  different  section  of  the  oountiy.  We  do  not,  therefore,  recommend 
thorough  drainage,  as  the  term  would  be  understood  in  England:  for  as  a  question 
of  economy,  it  would  be  foll^  to  undertake  it  here  ;  but  at  tbe  same  time,  we  do 
recommend  a  system  of  dramage  more  thorough  than  we  practice  in  this  country, 
and  we  recommend  it  because  we  believe  that  it  will  pay  well,  even  on  our  cotton 
plantations  which  sell  at  $10  per  acre.  The  most  casual  observer  of  our  southern 
plantations  must  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  inattention  with  which  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  almost  everywhere.  And  we  believe,  to-day,  that  southern  agri- 
culture would  be  more  improved  by  strict  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soil  in  Uiis 
respect  than  by  any  other  single  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  every  half  acre 
witiiin  our  cultivated  fields,  which  is  too  damp  to  produce  a  good  crop,  were 
thoroughly  dried,  the  increase  which  would  be  added  to  our  crop  would  be  aston- 
ishing.— Soil  qftiu  South, 
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BDITORIll  NOTES. 


Direct  Trade. — We  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  circular  of 
*  the  direct  trade  and  European  agency" 
established  at  New  Orleans.  It  will  be 
fonnd  under  our  advertisement  head. 
We  will  take  occasion  at  an  early  date 
to  refer  to  this  subject  again. 

Southern  Education. — See  the  no- 
tice of  t!ie  University  of  Mississippi, 
prepared  by  a  contributor  to  the   Re- 


view, and  published  on  the  third  page 
of  the  cover.  The  south  should  sus- 
tain her  own  institutions,  has  ever  been 
our  text. 

Quarterly  Law  Journal. — J.  W. 
Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is- 
sues a  prospectus  for  such  a  work,  which 
appears  among  our  advertisements.  It 
is  an  important  southern  enterprise. 


NOTICES  OF 

The  Mweomes:  ^Memoirs  of  a  most 
respectable  Family ;  edited  by  •Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,  esq. ;  in  2  vols.  The  Harpers, 
New  York,  have  published  the  work 
complete,  in  very  iiandsome  style,  in 
one  volume.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  capital  illustrations.  Every- 
body will  order  and  read  the  work,  now 
that  it  can  be  had  complete.  We  know 
of  no  richer  repast  that  could  be  served 
up. 

•i  VisU  to  India y  Chinas  and  Japan,  in 
the  year  1853 ;  by  Bayard  Taylor :  J^ew 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam  ^  Co.,  1855.  Bay- 
ard Taylor  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
and  agreeable  authors,  and  what  he 
writes  is  always  sought  with  avidity. 
The  travels  embraced  in  this  volume 
were  in  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Loo- 
Choo  and  Bonin  Islands,  &c.,  &C. 

Clouds  and  Sunshine:  •9rt,  a  Dramatic 
Tale;  by  Charles  Reade:  Boston,  Ticknor 
fy  Fields,  1855.  Mr.  Reade  is  known  as 
the  author  of  «*Peff  Woffington'*^  and 
**  Christie  Johnson,"  and  has  announced 
in  press  "  Susan  Morton." 

The  ^raucanians,  or  Mtes  of  a  Tour 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern 
Chili;  by  Ednund  Rewel  Smith,  of  the 
U.  S.  Expedition.  The  Harpers  pub- 
lish this  volume.  Mr.  Smitn  accom- 
panied the  naval  expedition  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gilliss,  and  his  work  is  largely 
illustrated. 

Oakjield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East;  by 
W,  D.  Arnold,  of  the  53d  Regiment  B. 
.Y.  J.  The  author  says  of  his  work  : 
**  The  description  of  Indian  (East)  every 
day  life  may  not  be  very  inviting,  but  I 
think  the  Indian  reader  will  allow  it  to 
be,  and  the  English  reader  in  his  testi- 
mony allow  it  to  be  tolerably  correct." 


BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  work  is  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  qf  Mature; 
by  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  Univenity  of 
Virginia:  J^ew  York,  G.  P.  Putnam. 
A  southern  woiIe  is  too  rare  not  to  be 
prized.   It  is  full  of  beauties  of  every  sort 

Blacheood^s  Magazine  for  September. 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Scenes  in  the  Practice  of  a  Acu?  York 
Surgeon,  by  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D., 
editor  qfthe  Scalpel,  with  eight  illustra- 
tions by  Darley  :  Mw  York,  De  WiU  tf 
Davenport,  1855.  Doctor  Dixon,  long 
known  as  an  eminent  sui^geon,  standioff 
at  the  very  head  of  the  profeasioa,  aod 
celebrated  likewise  as  the  author  of  sev- 
eral popular  works  on  health,  physiolo- 
gy, &c.,  has  found  time,  amid  his  vari- 
ous and  laborious  duties,  to  produce  a 
book,  many  scenes  in  which  are  pro- 
nounced fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Dr.  Warren's  celebrated  '*  Diary  of  a 
London  Physician,"  with  this  additional 
interest,  that  they  are  actual  occurrences 
in  every-day  life,  happening  in  our  very 
midst — ^not  matters  or  fancy. 

In  addition  to  the  Scenes,  are  several 
articles  on  health,  written  in  a  popular 
manner,  each  of  which  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  And  we  particu- 
larly recommend  to  mothers  the  Trea- 
tises on  Scarlet  Fever,  Hooping  Coogii, 
Croup,  Consumption,  &c.,aspre8entmg 
to  all,  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  the 
proper  treatment  of  these  common  di»- 


Besides  its  other  excellencies,  the 
book  is  most  beautifully  executed ;  the 
illustrations  b^  Darley  are  magnificeot, 
and  the  publishers  have  spar^  no  ex- 
pense on  the  letterpress  and  binding. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DE  BOW'S  SQDTHEEN  PDBIICATIORS. 

WASHIKOTON   CITT   AKD    NEW    ORLEANS. 

De  Bow's  Retiew — let  series  January,  1846— January,  1855,  17  vols.,  at  |50 
2d      •*  "         1850—      "  "     10    •«  25 

3d      "     July         1851—      «*  "       7    "  15 

4th     "     January,  1853—      '*  "       4    "  10 

5th     "  *«        1854—      *«  "        2   "  5 

All  of  the  above  are  handsomely  bound,  from  600  to  800  pa^oa  each,  and  will 
be  supplied,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  named.  Any  volume  or  number 
may  oe  ordered  separately. 

De  Bow^s  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  3  vols., 
1700  pages,  handsome  print  and  binding,  |6. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  above  work  was,  originally,  |10.  It  is  now  put 
at  cost  to  close  the  edition. 

De  Bow*s  Review,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  6th  series :  published 
monthly,  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  144  pages,  devoted  to  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements,  hklucation,  etc,,  $5  per  annum  ; 
three  copies  for  |10  to  clubs. 

A  ftHARTERlTirW  JODBNAII 

EDITED   BY    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  RICHMOND   BAR. 

CONTRIBUTORS.— Wm.  Grkbk,  of  Culpepper;  Prof.  J.  B.  Mikor,  Unlreralty  of  Virginia;  A.  H. 
Sajtds,  author  of  "  History  of  Suit  ia  Equity ;"  and  other  professional  gentlemen. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January  the  publication  of  a  Law  Joomai. 
The  want  of  such  a  work,  containing  material  of  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Bar  of  Virginia  and  of 
other  States,  has  been  long  felt  and  frequently  expressed. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  believing  that  such  a  periodical  would  be  not  only  important  and 
useful,  but  would  meet  with  a  ready  support  ftrom  the  bar,  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  detider- 
atum.    The  Bar  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  hare,  for  some  few  years  past,  sup- 

Krted  the  publication  of  such  Journals.    Why  should  not  the  barristers  of  Virginia  and  the  South 
re  theirs?    A  Journal  which  they  may  call  their  own,  and  in  the  pages  of  which  they  will  find 
law  more  peculiarly  affecting  their  actual  daily  practice. 

As  this  journal  will  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  It  will  be  an  important  and  valu- 
able mode  of  advertising.    Cards  inserted  12  months  for  $5,  longer  advertisements  in  proportion. 

The  work  will  be  published  quartkblt,  on  good  white  paper,  each  number  containing  over  189 
pages,  8vo. 
All  who  are  disposed  to  favor  this  enterprise  will  please  forward  their  names  immediately. 
TxBJis.— lis  per  year ;  6  copies  for  $25.    Liberal  commission  allowed  to  all  who  wHl  act  as  agents. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  Bookseller  and  Publisher, 

No.  121  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  AND  FERNISHING  ESTAfillSHHENT. 


I«£IGUTON  &  BARBOT, 

Comer  of  St,  Charles  and  Canal  streets,  J^ew  Orleans,  and  60  Park  Place,  Xew  York, 

Have  constantly  on  hand  a  superior  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHINO,  guaranteed  to 
be  of  tht)  best  workmanship,  and  of  the  latest  styles,  comprising  Frock  and  Dress  Coats,  Buaineu 
Coats,  Overcoats,  Pantaloons,  and  Vests,  Dressing  and  Morning  Robes,  Ac. 

Also,  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  consisting  in  part  of  Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Cravats, 
Scarfs,  Neck  Ties,  Umbrellas,  Merino  Undershirts  and  Drawers,  Shaker  Flannel  Shirts,  Silk  Shirts 
and  Drawers.  

LEIGUTON*S  PREMTU^I  SHIRTS.— A  ftill  supply  of  these  celebrated  SHIRTS  at  all  times  on 
hand,  and  of  such  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  as  wUl  enable  them  to  fit  the  most  difflcalt  and 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

N.  B.— Clothing  and  Shirts  made  to  order. 
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ADVBRTISBICBNTS NEW  ORLEANS,  ETC. 


DIRKCT  TRADB  AMD  BURO- 
PBABI   AOBBICT. 

The  basiiieM  of  oar  agency  wOl  eoniLit  of  two 
departments— Uie  FObbiosi  and  the  Dombstic  Cot- 
ton trade. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT.— We  will  ahlp  cot- 
ton direct  to  oar  firiendi  In  Eorope,  with  a  par- 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE  COMPANY,  M  Canal  street.  New  Or- 
leans.  Capital,  $200,000.  J.  1ft.  Lapeyre,  pred- 
dent;  J.  Toyes,  secretary.  This  com] 
turns  ten  per  cent,  on  all  premioms 


,., ^„       A.  CHIAPELLA,  noUry  pablie.  No.  87  Royal, 

ticalar  regard  to  the  strictest  economy  in' the  i^^Ar  Conti  street.  Notary  for  the  Looisiana  State 


transportation  and  handling,  saring  thereby  to 
the  planter  many  of  the  present  intermediate  ex- 
liberal  cash  adyances  will  be  made  in 


Bank  and  Branch. 


E.  J.  HART  A  CO.,  79  Tchoapitoalas  street.  New 
Orleans,  wholesale  dralrrs  in  groceries,  r 


Tew  Orleans  on  the  cotton,  which  will  be  daly  in 
sared  and  properly  protected  by  all  the  securities  liquors,  teas,  spices,  Ac;  sulphate  qn^ne  and 
of  trade.    Our  arrangements  in  Eorope  are  of  the  s 
best  character,  with  well-known  and  responsible  p 
houses,  where  every  step  has  been  securdy  taken  - 


staple  drugs,' by  the  packaae  or  case;  ColnMUi*s 
patent  undnlatory  corn-mill. 


to  realise  to  the  planter  the  full  advantage  of  the 
best  demand  abroad.  The  rate  of  interest  on  ad- 
vances in  no  case  will  be  more  than  6  per  cent 

'^^S^C  DEPABTlfENT.— We  wfll  aUo  re- 
ceive on  commission  and  sell  cotton  in  New  Or< 
leans.  We  intend  to  avoid  entirely  the  present 
system  of  accepting  on  growing  crops.  By  this 
course  we  will  have  no  commercial  necessities  of 
our  own  to  meet  by  sacrificing  the  planter*s  cot- 
ton. Nor  will  we  be  compelled  to  force  our  cot- 
ton into  market  to  meet  the  acceptances  of  oth 


company  i 
paid. 


A.  BR0U88EAU  A  CO.,  importers  and  dealers 
in  carpets,  floor  oD  cloth,  matting,  Ac.,  No.  2S 
Charters  street,  New  Orleans. 


MILES  A  ADAMS,  cotton  fkctors  and  c 
slon  merchants,  No.  28  Carondelet  street,  New 
Orieans,  La« 

WILLIAM  R.  MILES. 

DANIEL  W.  ADAMS. 


ers.    We  wfll,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  a  position  j,^„  ^..^.^„  ,„.  *,^.,  ^„.«  *.•,•«•  •«.  <u 
to  demand  and  obtain  the  best  market  price,  and  wiu,  NVo^Vn 'cth  MiVSth*«fc^ 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PAN  r.— The  above  company's  steamships  leave 
New  Orleans  for  New  Tork,  Havana,  and  Aspin- 


?.??.'!:!  f?^'l":S/i^^'°'*''"'^''?r*rJ»il!^  «•  JBNNDias, 


and  at  ito  highest  classification. 

We  wfll  famish  plantation  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
fanporting  dUrect  such  articles  of  foreign  growth  OrleansT 
or  manufacture  as  are  desired. 

We  do  not  deem  it  prudent  or  necessary  to  give 
in  a  public  circular  the  full  detafls  of  our  aflkfars. 
We  reserve  this  information  for  our  private  and 
confidential  corree^pondence  with  those  who  wish 
to  inform  themselvoa  on  the  sut^ect.  To  that  end 
we  beg  to  solicit  your  particular  inquiries,  which 
we  wiU  be  most  happy  ro  reply  to  promptly,  and 
we  trust  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

The  next  season's  business  being  mainly  to  test 
the  experiment  of  a  direct  trade  between  the 
southern  States  and  continental  Europe,  and  also 
of  a  more  economical  and  legitimate  mode  of  sdl 
ing  cotton  in  our  own  southern  seaports,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  a  small  proportion  even  of  the 
planter's  crop,  that  he  may  Judge  by  the  actual 
results  for  himself. 

BAYLOR  A  CO. 


LAUGHLAND  A  CO., 

forwarding  merchants, 'TS  Magasine  street.  New 


I  g<n>eral 
,7«Maff 


F.  P.  DUOOGNE,  druggist,  importer  of  French 
and  English  chemicals,  88  Chartres  street.  New 
Orleans. 


THOMAS  RANKIN,  retail  and  planUtlon  drug- 
list,  corner  of  Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  New 
Orleans. 


FRANCIS  FABRB  A  CO.,  fashionable  clothing 
establishment,  wholesale  and  retaU,  comer  of 
Common  and  St.  Charles  streets,  under  the  St. 
Charles  hotel.  New  Orleans. 


SCOTT  A  SEARING,  wholesale  and  reUU 
'olothiers,  58  and  60  Canal,  comer  of  Old  Levee 
street.  New  Orleans.  John  D.  Scott  A  Co.,  28 
Murray,  and  27  Warren  street.  New  York. 

JOHN  D.  SCOTT. 

GEORGE  SEARING. 


R.  RICHARDS,  11  Chartres  street.  New  Or- 
leans, importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign 
and  domestic  hardware,  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  oiu, 
paints,  n^ls,  axes,  hoes,  trace  chs.,  Ac. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIABIS  A  CO.,  cotton  fkctors, 
No.  120  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 


WHIT.  F.  GREENFIELD,  attorney  al  law  and 
general  land  agent.  Pine  BhiiT,  Arkansas,  wiD  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  perfecting 
land  titles,  obtaining  patents  and  other  daims, 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  same. 


GET  YOUR  SHIRTS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  AT 

8.  N.  MOODY'S, 

Cbmer  CanaJ  $treel  and  Saxhanffe  piaee. 


?  ±r  r  a 
undershirtii,  (or  $3;  U  dosen  English  socks  Ibr 

$1 ;  V^  dos«*n  )in.  camoric  bdkfiB.,  (hemmed^  fiv 
$1  60--and  everything  equally  cheap. 
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ADVBBTISBMENTB. 


NB-W  ORIiBANS  OOMMIgSION  HOUSBS,  A«. 


0.  FELLOWS  A  CO.,  cotton  fautori,  14fl  C&m- 
lofia  Ptiwt.  G.  FELLUWa, 

P.  P.  LOQAN, 


aeJet  Btrect,  Sew  Orleati?, 


OAIUCY  &  UA  WHINS,  cotton  vid  >agar  fac- 
tors, SK)  GfiTltr  fftjepU 

g.  W.  0AE15T. 

_       GILBERT   H.  JlAlSltrSB, 

ilAETlN  GORDON,  Jr*v  comrnkBlon  tncrchiuit, 

81  C^jDp  dlrcetj  r*t^(rOrU;itrt&. 

KOrw.   ESTLIN  A  C0.»  cotUin  fioior*,  Nc'» 
OrJtftDfl-  110.  W.  ESTLIN. 

ROBERT  W  BLACK. 


.    MaD*BEL  WHlTKj  collDU  and  aupir  ffcotftr. 


CLKTELAWD  imO  J  HEKS  A  CO.,  cotton  ftc- 
tor*,  ai  CouuntreliU  PUcts  !«tw  Orln^jiji. 

OKOCLE  VELAKD,  Jb. 


B,  M*  LOWE  Ir  CO.,  cotloa  fmctora,  68  fJn^Tl^:r 
str«t-  B,  M.  LOWK, 

BEN  J.  BYliES. 


CURRV  M  FICH^Nj  cotloti  And  buk»  Uctorp, 
4&  C^ondHet  ftr^L'tt  ^4?w  Orlcttn»P 

ft.  R.  CLTRRY,  New  Orleaas, 

J.  J.  PERSON,  Vijn  Oibion,  Mia. 


A.  MlLTKNliEKGElt  *  CtK.  cotton  jtnd  imgajr 
biCtorfli  80  Gikrond^U't  fttrQct,  New  OrlemnL 

ALPllONSE   BULTRNDSKOStl. 
GUSTAVK  MILTENBRROBR. 


M^HAK»    ALDRiDOE    k   COfF|iANr^tt.-a 
TnctDrt,  &t  C&roHd«lgt  utrtvL 

J  NO.  IL  JkRAE.           LKWIS  ALDIUlMSlv 
RALPH  COFniAJJ. 

'^ARnOLU   PRlTCHAJtb  i' CO.,  cflKoji  (bi: 
torw,  £3  Cartrnfklei  stretit. 

D.  B.  CAHEOLL.  R.  PRlTHUriD. 

B.  F.  PETEBJL 

G.  M.  FINCKARD  «  CO^  cotrou  /ncupfa,  lift 


Qaiinp  Jitruct. 


GKO.  M.  pmCKARD. 


~l"L  "KBfCDALL  CARTJ-HriCO.,  cotton  fiici*jS^,l"^ENRY^.  CARNK!?^_W.  M.  PlNOiAjm. 
1ft  St  Cliufk*  Btrtet,  Now  Orisons,  J.  W.  BIKBRIDUE  *  CO.,  (Ctnerrtl  DOmfflJi^ 

H.  RENDALL  CAltTER.     PASIEL  I'RATT.      ^loti  rncrch,,rir<,  Hfi  \  nichuK  ptmt, 

HORATIO  BENT.  J.  W.  BUrtliKUkiK  B.  F.  INGHRAM. 


AB15TI0E  MU.TENBERG  ER,  comn  and  »ij«af 
Fkcior„  SS  Citrondrlet  itfftct^  Npw  Orlejtnit. 


RICHAfU>  NL6ENT  A  CO.,  cotiou  ficttfri,  51 
CiirondeliL'i  »(rcolt  Ntw  Orlc*ni, 

It  NDfiENT. if,  IL  DAVIS. 

PERKiNS,  CAMBELL  1  CO.^  cotton   tmtom, 
ifnrncT  WU  Oi5[vrlt|.HniJ  Fcrdldo^  Hew  Orlcnhfl. 

W.  U.  PERRLVS.  8AM'L  F,  WAU^ISE 

W.  B.  CAMPBELL. 


THOa  Jit.MfKr.t^L^X   k  PfcLALK,  coimniiifoa 

THOe^.  HEVDFJtK^N. E.  PHALE* 

Rmi.iLL,  JiOBERTS  &  TKItKlLL7fti«^R/ii 
C3*rcjniielpl  iFtrci?t.  W.  J.  ftlDGILL. 

J.  M.   ROBERT?.  J.  D.  TERRILL, 


PRELLSEN,  BTEYENSON   &  CO.,   cotoiblBAoii 
nuTdjunW^  ^^  Carondckt  strcH^  New  Or! cam. 
HENRY  FKELLSEN.    JNO.  A.  aiETENBON. 


CA>tACH:,  SQUIRES  k  WEST,  &y|Ar  and  cot 
Ion  hkctom.  4+  C»irondttlct  street,  N.  Orieiiuii. 
ROBT   C.  CAMACK.      GEO.  W.  EQUUiES, 
dlO,  W.  WISjIT. 


B.  T0L1£DA2^Q  A  TAYLOR,  conunlMlaa  mer- 
■hinti,  c«ra«r  Si  CJiarleh  and  Union  itreets. 
BKNJAMIN  TOLKJANO. 
JOUN  McOONAlJJ  TAYLOR* 


f  BISftS. 


McLEMORE,  OUiyilN  A  DC}.,  dottOD  fACtora, 
1£  Carondeliet  street,  H^w  OrlcAn^. 

J.   D.  McLEMGRE,  I 
J.  M.  REVES,  f 

N.^AYBURN,  Kf IT  Orleaaj._ 

B.    M^tL^l;^'^Y   4    00.,  cotton  fautorj,  4fi; 
CsroDdisliit  ttf  eei,  Nfrv  Drleant.  | 

RDFlifl  MolLHENNT. 


TARLKTu^,  WHITING  i  TULLIS,  cotton  ffcc- 
ton,  5  CAXondtlct  *itreet. 

GEO.  W,  TARUrrON,  Mnblle,  Ala, 
J!tfO-  WHITING,  MotJttfomerr.Al** 
_WM.  B.  TtTLUS, 
CUDDYT  IJROWN~i   C<5."rco^mSi^S~mS^ 
irlianl^,  S9  Camp  utr^^U. 
M.  OUDDY.  £^1lf^PARD  BROWN. 

J.  K.  JOHNSTON.       4.  N.  NrVKN. 


POWELL  AND  Ut>PKlNS,  cotton  faclori,  ftl 
St,  ChRrk"^  street, 
R,  W.  FOII^LL.  A^M.  HOPKiyB. 

^KLEUOY  A  jytADFORD,  cotton  factors,  4M 
Cajoadeltt  Jlreet.      WILLtAM  H.  McRLEROY. 

JOSEPH  H.  BRADFORJ>, 

"Plli!HEK,  G^K)l)RICH  t  CO.,  tjolton  anft  pu- 
gar  fact om,  A'^i'.i mo dtka  itrecL  _ 

WATT  k  NtlliLE,  cotton  tactorp,  45  Camto  st. 
JASli;:S  RL  WATT,  CaiToItna,  MIh. 

E.  I*.  NOBLt;  New  OrlcaiiB. 

DARBfifc  TUEMOLET,  coi^tmCuloa  mercluuilt, 
|24  Blemrille  isE4^^it,  Kew  Grkauj. 


COMMISSION   CARPET    WAREROOMS. 
TODD  Sb  CO.f  Commlislon  9f  crcbanta. 

No.  120  Oanal  ttrta^  near  Royai^  {Totaro  Buddings.) 
We  floUdt  your  attention  to  onr  large  and.  mftgnlflcent  stock  of  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
CARPETS,  which  we  bare  receired  on  consignment,  and  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, as  low  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  market  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  all  qnallties. 
firom  the  richest  relTCts  to  the  lowest  priced  Ingrain  manufactured ;  and  a  choice  selection  or 
mgs,  druggets,  stair  cloths,  and  brass  rods,  matUngs,  and  floor  oil  cloths,  8  to  84  feet  wide.  We 
have  also  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  painted  window  shades,  and  fUl  assortoent  of  paper 
hanginp. 

HKBRARD'S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  WAREHOUSE, 
118  Cbnoi  s^eet,  iVho  Orleam, 
Where  the  largest  and  best  selected  assortment  of  erery  description  of  staple  and  hney  dry 
goods  can  be  bad  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Orders  from  the  conntiy  attended  to  with  great  care. 

Ooontry  merchants  and  planters  are  respectfoUT  requested  to  glye  us  a  call  before  porchasfng 
elsewhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JARVIS  A  -WOODMAir, 

Cbnur  Oommmt  and  Magazine  ftreeU,  New  OrleanSj 

Offer  for  sale,  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  a  large  and  carefally  selected  stock  of  strietlj  port 
Drugs  and  Medicines,  French,  English,  German,  and  American  Chemicals,  Paints  and  Oda,  Win- 
dow Glass,  Vamlslies,  Dye  Stuffs,  Perfumery,  Soapa,  Brushes,  Trasses,  FlaToring  Bztracti,  Ptte 
Essential  Oils,  Druggists*  Glassware,  Yeast  Powders,  Lemon  Symp,  Patent  Medicines,  Shaker^ 
Herbs,  Surgical  Instruments,  together  with  every  article  usually  comprised  in  tlie  stock  of  a  dng- 
gist  or  physician,  and  every  article  ^f  medicine  wanted  on  a  plantation  put  up  in  a  neat  and  con- 
venient style — all  of  which  have  been  selected  with  much  personal  care,  and  purchased  direct 
from  the  manufacturers,  or  thehr  agents,  in  this  country  and  Europe.  All  their  powdered  dmp 
are  prepared  from  material  careftilly  selected,  and  are  warranted  strictly  pure  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  be  constantly  i  _  _ 
flrom  German,  French,  English,  and  American  manufacturers,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  i 
reasonable  terms. 

Also  agents  for  Mlncr*s  celebrated  Fever  Cure ;  Dr.  Billings*  Carminative  and  Astringent  Syrup; 
Woodman*s  Cherry  Expectorant,  for  the  cure  of  incipient  consumption,  bronchitis,  infloensa, 
hoarseness,  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  and  for  the  relief  of  consumption  in  all  its  stages. 


^fffVS^n*s 


CAN 


This  Vermifuge  will 
always  expel  worms  in 
from  two  to  five  hours 
after  being   adminis- 

Winer*8  Vermifti?e  has  now  stood  the  U^t 
and  all  preparation »  for  similar  purposes ;  i: 


A  C 

REMEDY 


lA  N 


YERMIFUGE 


AtN 

WORMS. 


tered;  it  is  also  safe 
in  its  operation  and 
more  easy  given  than 
any  other. 
rf  j-tivtirU  V'tiri,  and  being  proved  superior  to  any 

.     .  ,  _-  ^ ,  -  -^  i£  certain  ta  expel  worms  where  they  exist,  as  that 

two  and  two  makes  iour.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it.  It  cannctfaiL  This  may 
appear  strong  lang  age ;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  we  are  warranted  in  using,  and  than  facts 
wiu  prove.  No  ono  who  has  once  used  it  will  ose  any  other  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Many  hare 
waited  several  weeks  when  the  agent  has  been  out  until  he  could  procure  a  new  supply.  And 
why?  Because  thy  had  confidence  in  it  and  knew  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  for  which  H 
was  designed. 

Thousands  of  certificates  could  be  published.  If  it  were  necessary,  to  prove  the  satements;  bat 
a  single  trial  wiH  prove  its  superiority  more  conclusive  than  the  strongest  assertions  or  statements 
that  could  be  written.    Try  it. 

Be  particular  an  J  remember  the  name,  **  Winer's  Canadian  Vermlfyige.**  This  is  the  only  article 
that  can  be  depecdod  upon.    Remember  this. 
For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  J.  WRIGHT  k  CO., 

iVb.  151  Chartret  rirttt^  New  OrUaiu,  iMfukMO, 
General  agento  fir  the  United  States.    Abo  by  druggists  generally. 

B.  N  AUTRE  ds,  CO., 

^  (Successors  to  8.  Maspereau  A  Co.,) 

Atlhcold   tand,  26  Oonde  ttrml,  heltotm  St.  Ann  and  Maine  strtaU,  Xew  (Meant, 

House  ftunlshln?  store  and  manufactory  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  and  lead  works;  importers  of  and 
dealers  In  stoves, ;;  rates,  cooking  stoves.  Japanned  tinware,  crockery  ware,  glassware,  Britannia 
ware,  hollow  ware,  table  cutlery ;  lamps,  of  every  description,  lanterns,  sugar-house  lamps,  cop- 
per skimmers  and  I  ndles,  sad  irons,  ovens,  pots,  and  every  other  castings.  Also,  campbene,  gas, 
lard  oil,  linseed  oU ,  spirits  turpentine,  and  paints  of  every  kind  and  quality— the  whole  at  very 
reduced  rates. 

Agents  for  Warner's  force  pumps  and  pcrewed  cast  iron  pipes ;  for  Beebe's  patent  ranges ;  tor 
Queen's  portable  forges ;  and  for  Spratt*8  lightning  rods. 

DAVID  G.  IVULSON, 

Wheelwright-works  repository  for  the  sale  of  Phfladelphia 
-^  manufactured  wagons,  carts,  drays,  ox  and  timber  wheels, 
.    wheelbarrows,  hand  carts,  and  trucks. 

Xo,  24  Ftrdido  ^reet,  comer  CbronddeU 

Factory :  D.  0.  Wilson,  J.  ChUds  A  Co.,  No.  806  North  TUrd 
street,  and  140  St  John  street,  Phfladelphia. 
Orders  executed  with  dispatch. 


K.  JOHNSON  A  CO.f  sUUoners,  No.  68  Oamp  street,  New  Orieans. 
binding  executed  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 


Printing  1 
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DECEMBER,    1855. 


ANCIENT  SIAVBBT.* 

There  is  one  plain  fact  to  start  from,  in  regard  to  which 
we  agree  with  the  professor  and  his  fellow  believers,  and  but 
one.  This  is  that  slavery,  in  name  and  in  fact,  existed 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations,  and 
that  it  does  not  exist  nominally  in  France  and  Q-reat  Britain, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States.  All  that  has 
been  said  about  the  degradation  of  labor  in  the  one  period, 
and  its  dignity  in  the  other,  is  rhetoric  and  rhodomontade. 

When  the  next  step  is  taken,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
presence  of  slavery  and  the  low  estimation  of  labor  degraded 
the  citizens,  and  impoverished  the  ancient  states,  we  hesi- 
tate before  giving  our  assent  to  these  positions.  We  cannot 
help  remembering  that  slavery  formed  the  basis  of  the  Spar- 
tan institutions  during  the  whole  period  of  Spartan  ascend- 
ancy and  heroism ;  that  much  of  the  agriculture,  trade,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  manufactures,  were  in  the  hands  of  slaves 
during  all  the  generations  of  Athenian  triumph  and  glory  ; 
that  when  -ZEschylus  composed  his  tragedies,  and  Pindar  sung 
his  odes,  and  Thucydides  wrote  his  history,  and  Plato  deliv- 
ered his  divine  philosophy,  and  Demosthenes  spoke,  and  Aris- 
totle mastered,  collected,  expanded,  reformed,  and  multi- 
plied all  knowledge,  slavery  was  universal.  The  battles  of 
Thermopylae  andSalamis,  of  Plataeaand  Mycale  were  fought 
by  slaveholders,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  slavery  de- 
graded the  Greeks.  It  was  a  senate  of  slaveowners  that  the 
Gauls  found  in  the  porticoes  of  Rome ;  it  was  slaveowners 
who  conquered  the  world,  legislated  for  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  modern  institutions.  We  remember,  too,  that, 
when  Hannibal  overran  Italy  and  threatened  Rome,  the  Car- 


*  Concluded  from  November  No. 
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thagenians  held^  numerous  slaves,  and  even  prosecuted  the 
slave-trade  with  energy  and  profit ;  and  that  the  soldiers 
who  composed  the  armies  of  Hannibal  were  drafted  from  coun- 
tries where  slavery  prevailed.  In  these  facts  we  do  not  dis- 
cover any  convincing  evidence  that  slavery  either  degraded 
the  citizens  or  impoverished  the  state.  There  were  other 
causes  at  work  much  more  competent  to  produce  that  lament- 
able result.  The  abuses  of  popular  government,  the  venality 
of  electoral  votes,  the  increase  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  rapa- 
city, and  the  corroding  influences  of  universal  greed,  were 
much  more  marked  and  efficient  elements  of  corruption.  It 
is  to  these  causes  that  the  ancients,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  attrib- 
uted the  decay  of  Roman  morals  and  Roman  stability.  It  is 
to  the  like  causes  that  the  ruin  of  Rome  is  ascribed  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, notwithstanding  his  reference  of  Roman  repugnance 
to  labor,  to  the  employment  of  slaves.*  It  is  to  the  avarice 
of  the  wealthy  and  their  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  not  to 
slavery,  that  Salvian,  the  best  interpreter  of  the  last  scenes 
of  Roman  decay,  assigned  the  impotence  of  the  western  em- 
pire against  the  northern  barbarians. f  It  was  not  slavery 
that  generated  these  evils,  but  the  decay  of  public  and  private 
virtues  which  led  to  the  inordinate  extension  and  abuse  of 
slavery.  The  same  evils  prevail  in  England  and  France, 
where  slavery  is  a  heinous  sin ;  and  there  pauperism,  men- 
dicity, the  fever  of  trade  and  competition,  and  the  consequent 
taxation,  direct,  indirect,  and  industrial,  are  consuming  the 
forces  of  the  nations,  and  sensualizing  one  part  of  the  popula- 
tion while  it  brutalizes  the  mass.  There  are  scarcely  any 
mendicants  in  Turkey  ;t  we  suppose  there  are  none  in  Russia; 
there  are  none  in  the  southern  States  except  visitors  from  free 
labor  communities ;  but  England  and  France,  and  other 
states  enjoying  unadulterated  free  labor,  are  overrun,  and 
will  be  eaten  up  by  the  increasing  army  of  paupers  and  beg- 
gars. For  these  reasons  we  doubt  whether  it  was  slavery 
which  degraded  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  world,  exhausted 
the  public  resources,  and  undermined  the  government. 

*  Montesquieu.  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains,  chap.  X. 

t**  Nulla  siquidem  major  pauperculorum  est  depopulatio,  quam  pote^tas.  Ad  hoc 
enim  honor  a  paucis  emitur,  ut  cunctorum  vastatione  solvatur.  *  *  Ut  pauci  illu*- 
trentur,  mundus  evertitur.  Unius  honor,  orbis  excidium  est/'  De  Gubemat. 
Dei.  hb.  iv,  c.  iv,  cf.  c.  xv,  lib.  v,  c.  iv,  viii,  lib.  vii,c.  xv. 

I  **  The  only  places  where  Turkish  beggars  are  seen  is  the  area  or  yicinitj  of  a 
mosque,  and  even  here  very  few  obtrude  themselves  ;  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  multitudes  that  beset  houses  of  Christian  worship.  Those  who  with  us  are 
disabled  by  age  or  sickness,  are  in  Turkey  supported  by  their  masters,  either  be> 
cause  they  are  slaves,  or  because  the  charity  of  the  Osmanli  will  not  suffer  his 
brother  to  want,*'  &c.— Walsh.  Constantinople  and  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  page  39. 
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The  same  doubts,  generated  by  the  like  evidences,  arrest 
us  before  acquiescing  in  the  common  assumption,  that  the 
slaves  displaced  the  free  laborers  of  antiquity,  and  destroyed 
the  population,  the  industry,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  an- 
cient nations. 

'^Theevil  effectjs  of  this  gigantic  system  of  slavery  were 
gradually  developing  themselves.  *  *  *  But  the  system  was 
gradually  working  its  own  ruin,  and  with  it  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  Slavery  made  labor  disreputable.  Slaves  occupied  the 
positions,  and  were  engaged  in  the  pursuits  which  might  have 
furnished  employment  for  the  poor  common  people.  Almost 
the  only  occupation  left  for  the  poor  Roman  was  agriculture, 
and  from  this  he  was  finally  driven  by  the  competition  of  the 
wealthy  landholder,  who  cultivated  his  estate  by  the  unpaid 
labor  of  slaves." 

We  will  not  insist  upon  the  unintentional  admission  that 
the  ruin  of  the  system  of  slavery  was  the  ruin  of  the  empire ; 
nor  ask  where  was  the  employment  for  the  poor  if  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  emancipated  slaves. 
We  have  cited  the  passage  for  a  different  purpose,  and  with 
a  more  liberal  object.  In  it  the  professor  has  condensed  the 
main  allegations  against  ancient  slavery.  But  substitute 
the  word  machinery  for  slavery,  and  it  is  applicable  to  the 
most  advanced  civilization  of  the  present  century.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  a  just  censure  of  slavery  any  fiirther  than 
it  was  a  censure  of  machinery  also.  There  is  one  important 
difference,  however,  to  be  noted.  The  present  complaint  is 
the  redundance  of  the  population  ;  the  accusation  against 
antiquity  is  its  scantiness.  The  ruin  which  is  charged  upon 
the  latter  is  equally  menaced  by  the  former,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  the  advantage  which  starvation  from  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  the  hungry  enjoys  over  starvation  from  the 
diminution  of  the  producers.  Repletion,  as  well  as  inanition, 
may  occasion  death  ;  and  between  the  ancient  and  the  mo- 
dern systems  there  is  only  a  choice  of  the  modes  of  evil. 
The  disciples  of  Mai  thus  reprobate  marriage  and  the  increase 
of  families,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  tempted  into  the  re- 
commendation of  general  vice  and  demoralization.*  The 
wealthy  classes  alone  listen  to  the  prescription,  and  accept 
celibacy  as  the  condition  and  price  of  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness. The  Roman  emperors  endeavored  to  arrest  both  de- 
pravity and  depopulation  by  encouraging  matrimony,  and 
rewarded  the  augmentation  of  families  ;  for  at  that  time,  too, 
the  independent  classes  avoided  the  expenses  and  embarrass- 

^Rickards  on  Population,  ch.  viii,  p.  192-6.  Proadhoo,  Contrad.  Eoon.  chap, 
ziii,  §  1,  Yol.  ii,  pp.  336,  347. 
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ments  of  married  life,  that  they  might  indulge  themselves  in 
selfishness  and  sensualism.  The  corruptions  of  Boman  society 
and  of  society  in  France,  England,  and  the  northern  States 
were  identical ;  they  manifested  themselves  in  the  former  as 
they  now  manifest  themselves  in  the  latter  communities  :  in 
all  greed,  rapstcity,  and  the  utter  disregard,  practical  nnd 
theoretical,  of  the  marriage  relation  have  been  significant 
phenomena.  In  the  southern  States  these  vices  exist  only  to 
a  limited  extent  as  fatal  imitations  of  the  follies  of  a  different 
social  organization.  Was  it  slavery  that  produced  in  Borne 
and  Europe  the  opposite  recommendations  of  policy,  and  the 
identical  result,  but  did  not  occasion  any  such  measures  or 
effects  in  modern  slaveholding  communities  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  slavery  produced  depopulation,  or  dis- 
placed the  free  laborers  in  the  ancient  world.  These  were 
concurrent,  and  perhaps  connected  phenomena,  but  slavery 
was  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  evil ;  it  was  only  a  partial 
effect  in  common  with  the  other  effects  of  a  higher  cause. 
That  cause  was  rapacity,  and  the  intestine  strue  which  it 
generated.  The  Peloponnesian,  the  Theban,  the  social  wars, 
the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  the  rivalries  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander ;  the  campaigns  of  the  iBtolian  and  Achaean 
leagues,  and  the  rest  of  the  long  series  of  domestic  discords, 
depopulated  Greece — ^and  there  is  no  period  in  its  history 
when  it  can  be  said  that  free  labor  was  displaced  by  slavery. 
This  would  have  been  an  inversion  of  the  course  of  social 
development.  With  the  progress  of  society  free  labor  sup- 
plants slavery,  as  being  less  costly,  more  intelligent,  and 
therefore  more  efficient  m  occasioning  the  multiplication  of 
products.  The  deficiency  of  labor  is  the  preliminary  con- 
dition of  slavery ;  the  augmentation  of  labor  is  the  parent 
of  inevitable  emancipation  ;  therefore,  unless  labor  be  de- 
ficient, slavery  can  neither  come  into  existence  nor  con- 
tinue in  vogue.  It  is  a  direct  corollary  from  these  prin- 
ciples that  slavery  cannot  displace  free  labor,  and  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  cause  of  depopulation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  did 
not  generate  these  effects  in  the  Roman  empire. 

The  abstract  deduction  of  this  conclusion  from  general 
principles  may  be  resisted  as  being  theoretical.  We  will 
recur  to  history  and  facts.  Under  the  Roman  government 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  displacement  of  free  labor  by 
slavery.  The  free  laborers  disappeared  unquestionably,  and 
slaves  filled  the  places  that  had  been  abandoned,  or  never  oc- 
cupied. But  it  is  an  assumption  to  represent  the  latter  as  the 
cause,  and  the  former  as  the  effect.  The  greed  of  the  wealthy 
monopolized  the  public  lands,  and  depressed  the  mass  of  the 
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citizens,  but  it  was  not  slavery  that  produced  this  rapacity, 
for  the  same  tendencies  are  manifested  by  the  landlords 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,*  and  the  capitalists 
of  France,  and  even  of  the  free  States  of  northern  America. 
No  such  tendency  is  yet  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  south- 
ern States.     The  free  laborers  of  Rome  disappeared,  but  it 
must  be  ascertained  what  became  of  them  before  it  can  be 
properly  asserted  that  they  were  displaced  by  the  slaves.    Our 
anti-slavery  professor  gives  the  Gracchi  great  credit  for  their 
efforts  to  avert  the  dangers  of  slavery  and  create  an  inde- 
pendent yeomanry  as  a  check  on  the  wealthy  aristocracy, 
and  their  monopolizing  appetencies.      We  assent  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eulogy;  to  the  former  part  we  do  not  as- 
sent.    When  the  younger  Gracchus  harangued  the  people, 
a  slave  stood  behind  him  with  a  fife  to  give  him  the  proper 
key  in  which  to  pitch  his  voice.     Caius  Gracchus  was  scarcely 
dreaming  at  that  moment  of  abolishing  or  mitigating  slavery. 
What  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi  really  was,  what  its  ob- 
jects, and  what  its  effects^  exercised  the  industry  and  research 
of  Niebuhr,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  expressed  in  the 
brief  summary  of  a  couple  of  sentences.     Slavery  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Sempronian  laws,  apprehended  by  their  opponents,  was  to 
seduce  the  poorer  citizens  from  industrial  avocations,  and 
thus  leave  a  vacancy  which  was  soon  filled  by  slaves. f    We 
prove  this  point  by  direct  citation  from  the  classics;   we 
shall  not  borrow  at  second-hand,  nor  trust  to  Becker  and 
Blair,  and  Walton,  and  Edwards — f^^ Powers  eternal!  such 
names  mingled  I")     The  rapacity  or  the  rich  and  powerful 
was  imprudently  counterbalanced  by  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  support  to  the  poorer  citizens,  and  this  temptation 
withdrew  them  from  labor.     The  provisions  of  the  poor,  as 
the  exactions  of  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  were  drawn 
from  the  plunder  of  the  conquered  provinces  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  earth  was  despoiled  and  impoverished  to  satiate  the 

^  The  proprietors  of  laDd  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  estimated  at 
only  30,000  oy  Dove. — Theory  of  Human  Profession,  chap,  iii,  sect,  iii,  p.  358. 

t  **Agrariam  Ti.  Gracchus  le^em  ferebat.  Grata  erat  populo ;  fortuna  constitui 
tenniorum  videbantur.  Nitebantur  contra  optimates,  quod  ea  discordiam  excitari 
videbant :  et  qnum  locupletes  poseeesionibus  diutumis  moverentur  spoliari 
rempublicam  propugnatoribus  arbitrabantur.  Frumentariam  leeem  C.  Gracchus 
fereoat.  Jucunda  res  plebi  Romanae.  Victus  enim  suppeditatMitur  large  sine 
labore.  Repognabant  boni  quod  ab  industria  plebem  ad  deeidiam  avocari 
putabant,  et  svariura  ezhauriri  videbatur."  Cic.  Or.  pro  Sextio,  c.  xlviii,  sec. 
103. 

The  slave-holders  opposed  these  laws,  because  the  effects  would  be  the  reverse 
of  what  the  professor  represents,  and  would  do  what  he  ascribes  to  slavery,  abolish 
free  labor  and  impoverish  the  state. 
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coTetous  idleness  of  the  Romans,  patrician,  plebeian,  and 
proletarian.*  Luxury  and  avidity,  bribery  and  laziness, 
impoverished  the  world,  and  substituted  slavery  only  for  the 
free  labor  which  had  already  renounced  work.  It  was  the 
licentious  greed,  the  peculating  and  hungry  indolence  of  the 
Romans  that  destroyed  the  free  labor  of  Italy. f 

The  essay  on  the  Athenian  Republic,  the  Dialo^es  of  Pla- 
to, and  the  remains  of  the  Attic  Comedians,  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Athenians  were  tempted  away  from  indus- 
trial pursuits  by  the  various  distributions  to  them  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues.  The  Athenian  Demus  consumed  in  haughty  and 
reckless  idleness  the  funds  which  should  have  sustained  the 
defences  of  the  state ;  and  the  forces  of  the  republic  were  in 
consequence  unprofitably  employed  in  plundering  and  alienat- 
ing the  allies,  instead  of  resisting  Spartan,  Asiatic,  or  Macedo- 
nian aggression.  The  decline  of  Athens  and  the  other  Greek 
states  is  perfectly  intelligible,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
imaginary  influences  of  slavery ;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
either  the  ancient  authors,  or  the  political  conditions  and 
phases  of  their  decay,  to  render  it  necessary  or  even  reasona- 
ble to  attribute  the  result  in  any  great  measure  to  slavery. 

In  the  case  of  Rome  we  witness  the  repetition  of  the  same 
destructive  agencies  which  overthrew  the  liberties  and  pros- 
perity of  Greece,  and  which  have  in  all  cases  been  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  national  decline.  It  is  ridiculous  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  modern  abolitionists,  and  to  hear  them 
citing  rtie  laws  of  the  Gracchi  as  ineflfectual  attempts  to  re- 
press the  growth  of  slavery,  when  measures,  identical  in 
spirit,  similar  in  form,  and  much  more  extensive  in  their  ap- 
plication than  the  system  of  land  distribution  assailed  by  the 
Gracchi,  are  recommended  and  urged  by  the  ultra  political 
economists  of  Great  Britain  as  a  redress  for  the  existing  evils 
there.  The  Roman  system,  which  the  Gracchi  impugned, 
was  to  retain  the  ownership  of  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  to  lease  out  the 
lands  themselves  to  individuals.  The  system  lately  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Dove  and  Mr.  Herbert  SpencerJ  is  for  the 

*  C.  Gracchus,  on  his  return  from  Sardinia,  remarked :  **  Itaque,  Quirites,  com 
Romam  profectus  sum,  zonas,  quas  plenas  argenti  extuli,  eas  ex  proTincia  manee 
retuli.  Alii  virii  amphoras,  quas  plenas  tulenmt,  eas  ai^grento  repletas  domom 
reportaverunt.*'    Aul.  Gellius.  Noct.  Alt.,  lib.  xv.  c.  xii,  sec.  4. 

f  This  explanation  is  fblly  sustained  b^  Sallust :  Cat.  c.  x-xiii  Fra^pn.  Hist.  ap. 
Augustin.  CiT.  Dei.  lib.  ii,  c.  xviii.  Nlontesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Dteadence  des 
Romains,  ch.  x. 

t  Dove,  Theory  of  Human  Progression.  Dove,  Elements  of  Political  Sdence. 
Spencer,  Social  States.  To  some  expedient  of  the  sort  Proudhon  also  seems  to 
be  inclined.    Extremes  meet. 
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state  to  assume  the  ownership  of  all  lands  and  to  hire  them 
out  to  the  highest  bidder.  Either  the  early  Roman  plan  was 
not  intrinsically  wrong,  while  the  Gracchi  were,  m  which 
case  the  eulogy  of  the  Gracchi  is  absurd,  or  the  Gracchi 
were  right ;  but  the  modern  abolitionizing  political  econo- 
mists are  wrong,  and  therefore  contradict  the  doctrine  they  as- 
sert. They  are  thus  suspended  on  the  points  of  a  dilemma  ; 
they  can  turn  neither  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other  without 
confiision  and  inconsequence ;  but  whatever  their  option  may 
be,  slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the 
question,  as  this  has  equally  arisen,  and  elicited  contradic- 
tory solutions  where  slavery  did  and  where  slavery  did  not 
exist.  The  entire  logical  procedure  of  the  abolitionists  is 
involved  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  absurdities,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  mifiapprehensions,  and  its  only  evidence  is  a  long 
array  of  unauthenticated  or  mistaken  facts. 

Slavery  did  not,  as  has  been  habitually^  asserted,  depopu- 
late the  Roman  territory  and  undermine  agriculture.  It  was 
an  accompaniment  of  these  results,  but  not  a  cause,  or,  at 
any  rate,  only  a  subordinate  and  co-operating  cause.  The 
professor,  to  whom  we  are  ostensibly  replying,  repeats  the 
lesson  he  has  learned  from  the  frequent  teaching  of  others,  that 
'^  the  ravages  of  this  war,"  (with  Spartacus  and  the  insur- 
gent slaves,)  **were  so  great  that  Italy  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  recovered  from  its  effects  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  The  free  population  was  almost  entirely  extir- 
pated, and  the  region  divided  into  large  estates,  which 
mainly  served  for  pasturage."  ^'  From  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  slavery  went  on  slowly  maturing  its  ruin.  It  impov-  v^ 
erished  the  land,  so  that  Rome  was  dependent  on  the  gran- 
aries of  Africa  for  her  bread." 

If  the  slaves  in  a  servile  war  extirpated  the  free  population, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  free  labor  was  not  destroyed  by 
the  substitution  of  slave  labor.  But  we  waive  any  captious 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  looseness  or  inaccuracy 
of  expression.  It  is  solely  from  considerations  of  convenience 
that  we  quote  from  the  professor's  essay.  We  oppose  the 
statemente  and  arguments  adduced  by  him,  not  as  being  his, 
for  they  are  nearly  as  common  property  as  air  and  running 
water,  but  because  we  must  take  them  from  some  creditable 
hand.  He  only  serves  at  present  as  the  man  of  straw,  that 
our  arrows  may  not  fly  without  being  directed  at  some  mark. 
We  no  more  think  of  censuring  him  individually  than  we 
would  of  punishing  a  child  who  had  stumbled  over  a  broken 
bottle  and  lacerat^  himself  by  the  mischance.  What  we 
are  contending  against  is  a  bundle  of  popular  arguments  and 
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vulgar  delusions  which  we  find  in  the  professor's  industrioufl 
compilation,  as  almost  everywhere  else. 

!Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  desolation  and  depopula- 
tion of  Italy  were  not  due  to  the  servile  wars,  whatever  tem- 
porary evils  they  may  have  inflicted ;  that  Italy  did  recover, 
not  merely  from  their  eflfects,  but  from  its  first  great  devasta- 
tion, in  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  that  it  was  not  by  theee 
wars  that  the  free  population  was  extirpated,  nor  in  conse- 
quence of  them  that  southern  Italv  was  divided  into  large 
estates,  or  that  these  were  converted  into  pasture.  The 
ground  first  assumed  is  abandoned  when  the  alleged  dis- 
astrous effects  of  slavery  are  dated  from  the  civil  instead  of 
from  the  servile  wars ;  nevertheless,  we  also  venture  to  assert 
that  the  agriculture  of  Italy  was  not  destroyed  by  slavery, 
and  that  it  was  not  slavery  which  rendered  Rome  dependent 
upon  Africa  for  bread. 

We  believe  we  have  traversed  every  statement,  not  only  in 
form  and  manner  as  alleged,  but  in  spirit  as  intended ;  and 
have  produced  a  long  array  of  historical  blunders.  They  are 
excusable,  for  they  are  traditionary ;  and  tradition  is  a  hor- 
rible offence  in  many  eyes.  But  there  is  not  the  same  excuse 
for  the  professor's  representation,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  humane  effect  of  Christian  laws  that  the  church  became 
a  sanctuary  for  the  slave  of  a  cruel  master,  after  having  stated 
that  Antoninus  had  previously  introduced  a  similar  practice ; 
nor  for  attributing  this  beneficent  measure  to  Antonine,  when 
the  like  privilege  was  already  established  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Nero.*  "  * 

We  proceed  to  maintain  our  numerous  traverses.  The 
civil  .wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla,  and  Cuina,  and  Carbo,  their 
proscriptions,  decimations,  and  devastations,  succeeded  the 
first  servile  war.  The  war  with  Spartacus  was  followed  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  its  consequences,  and  by  the 
bloodshed,  proscriptions,  disasters,  and  exterminations  of  the 
first  and  second  triumvirates.  It  was  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Caesar  that  the  ancients  attributed  the  de- 
population of  Italy.f  It  produced  throughout  the  Roman 
dominions  even  greater  desolation  than  the  war  of  the  roees 
afterwards  occasioned  in  England.  The  population  had  been 
rapidly  diminishing  from  various  causes  before,  but  this  com- 
pleted the  disaster.    If  the  object  of  Julius  Caesar's  celebrated 

•  "ServiB  ad  statnam  licet  confiigere,"  &c. — Seneca,  De  Clement,  lib.  I, 
chap,  xviii,  sec.  2. 

t  Not  one  word  of  Spartacus  and  slavery !  Cicero  had  noticed  with  aUnn,  and 
endeavored  to  remedy,  the  defect  of  population — **  Italic  solitudinem"— as  early 
a«  A.  D.  60,  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  I,  Ep.  xix;)  but  this  was  subsequent  to  the  proecrip- 
tions  of  SjlJa,  &c. 
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decree,  enacting  that  one-third  of  those  employed  in  pastur- 
age should  be  adult  freemen,  had  been  principally  designed 
to  produce  an  independent  class  of  free  laborers,  and  to 
repress  the  advances  of  slavery,  he  would  neither  have  com- 
menced nor  contented  himseli  with  such  an  ineffectual  mea- 
sure. It  seems  rather  to  have  been  part  of  the  general  policy 
pursued  by  the  Julian  laws  in  favor  of  marriage  and  the 
purification  of  the  annonarian  lists,  and  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  diminish  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  increase  the 
military  strength  of  the  State  by  multiplying  the  free  popu- 
lation.'*' 

But  from  its  first  devastation  Italy  did  recover,  notwith-, 
standing  slavery  and  the  vast  estates  of  the  wealthy.  Hume's 
essay  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  satisfactory  dissertations  which  have  been 
written  on  the  social  condition  of  antiquity.  In  this  he 
observes,  '*Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this 
part  of  the  world  might  probably  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  at  present,  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trs^an  and 
the  Antonines ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
then  civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost  in  a  profound 
peace,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  living  under  the  same 
regular  police  and  government,  "f  This  is  amply  confirmed 
by  the  authorities  cited  in  Hume's  note; J  and  by  the  fiwt 
that  nearly  all  the  great  remains  of  Roman  architecture 
throughout  the  distant  provinces  belong  to  this  age.  Nie- 
buhr  does  not  give  an  equally  favorable  account  of  the  increase 
of  the  population  at  this  time,  attributing  its  failure  to 
increase  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  but  not  to  8lavery.§ 
In  this  chapter,  however,  either  from  his  own  haste,  or  the 
carelessness  of  his  reporters,  Niebuhr  is  frequently  at  variance 
with  his  authorities.  The  age  of  the  Plinies  and  Tacitus  was 
not  an  age  of  Italian  depopiUation. 

It  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  servile  wars  that  Italy 
was  divided  into  large  estates.     Such  a  distribution  of  the 

*  Vide  Di«n  Cass.,  lib.  xzxviii,  c.  i,  c.  vii. 

t  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  Part  ii,  Ess.  zi.  Hame's  Philosophical 
Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  487-8.    Boston. 

I  JEAius  Aristides,  and  Tertallian  De  Anima,  c.  zzz.  The  latter  says :  **  Certe 
qaidem  ipse  orbis  in  promptu  est,  cultior  de  die,  et  instructior  pristino.  Omnia 
jam  penria,  omnia  nota,  omnia  negotiosa.  Solitudines  famosas  retro  fandi 
amoBnissimi  obliteravemnt,  silvas  arva  domuerunt,  feras  pecora  fu^verunt,  arensB 
sermitur,  saza  panj^unter,  paludes  oli^uantur,  tants  urbes,  qoantas  non  casn 
quondam.  Jam  nee  insulee  horrent,  nee  scopuli  torrent ;  ubique  domus,  ubiqne 
populos,  ubique  respublica,  ubique  vita.  Summum  testimonium  fi^quentie 
Kumanie,  onerosi  sumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elementa  sufficiunt.'* 

§  Lect.  on  History  of  Rome,  Ed.  L.  Schmitz,  Lect.  Ixzi,  vol.  ii,  p.  288, 
London, 1844. 
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soil  must  have  prevailed  before  such  large  bodies  of  renegades 
as  fought  under  Eunus  and  Spartacus  could  have  been  col- 
lected, or  could  have  operated  with  any  success.  Insurgent 
slaves  are  only  formidable  in  the  midst  of  a  sparse  free  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  grievances  proposed  to  be  relieved  by 
the  Agrarian  laws,  and  the  dissatisfactions  which  led  to  the 
Agrarian  rogations,  were  of  earlier  date.  Pliny's  remark  is 
perfectly  true,  "latifundia  perdidere  Italiam ; "  but  the  com- 
mencement, continuance,  and  extension,  of  these  latifandia, 
or  immense  estates,  like  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  or  the 
Duke  of  Athol's,  may  be  attributed  to  greed,  luxury,  fraud, 
peculation,  plunder,  extortion,  and  oppression,  but  not  to 
slavery.  The  remark  of  Pliny,  and  all  the  consequences  that 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  are  still  applicable  to  modern  Italy, 
though  the  brilliant  period  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian 
republics  has  intervened,  and  slavery  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
What  Pliny  remarked  in  antiquity  Niebuhr  himself  dis- 
cerned in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Campagna.* 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  more  eflFectual  than  antiqua- 
rian research  in  explaining  why  southern  Italy  was  used 
principally  as  a  pasturage.  With  the  exception  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Campania,  and  a  small  part  of  Apulia,  this  whole 
region  was  a  rugged  and  mountamous  country.  The  sheep 
and  horses  were  wintered  in  the  Apulian  plains  and  the  roll- 
ing lands  of  Calabria,  where  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines  sink 
down  into  trifling  undulations ;  and  in  summer,  when  the 
streams  of  the  low  land  were  dried  up,  they  were  driven  to 
pasture  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium  and  the  Abruzzi.  A 
tax  was  paid  for  the  use  of  these  rugged  pastures,  which 
appear  to  have  been  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  character  of  the  countries, 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  large  pasture  farms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  servile  wars,  to  refer  to  the  articles,  **  Apulia," 
^^Bruttii,"  "Calabria,"  in  the  valuable  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography  recently  edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  may  add  the 
testimony  of  Cassiodorus,  a  native  of  the  extreme  southern 
district  of  Italy,  to  the  fact  that  Lucania  had  always  been  a 
cattle  country,  and  the  Bruttii  a  hog  range,  but  that  the 
vine  culture  had  been  subsequently  introduced  with  success.f 
We  may  mention,  too,  that  this  section  of  Italy  does  not 

•  Niebuhr.'s  Life  and  LeUere,  Lett,  ccli,  cclii,  pp.  377-8.  Am.  Ed.  of  Mill. 
Pol.  Ecoii.  Introd.,  vol.  1,  p.  25,  Ist  Engl.  Ed.,  though  he  iotroduces  in  part  the 
explanatioD  of  slave  cultivation. 

t  *  *  Huic  enim  fuit  ut  montuosa  Lucania  sues  pendent ;  huic  ut  Bruttii  pecue 
indigena  ubertate  prffistaret.  Fuit  nimirum  utrumque  mirabile ;  ut  et  provincie 
tanta  civitati  sufficeret,  et  sic  arapla  civitas  earum  beneficiis  victualium  indigen- 
tiam  non  haberet."    xi.  Var.  zxxix. 
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appear  to  have  been  divided  into  large  estates  soon  after  the 
servile  wars,  but  to  have  remained  undistributed  public 
domain ;  and  that  the  ancient  use  of  it  as  pasture,  ascribed  to 
slavery,  still  continues  in  the  modern  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies^  though  slavery  is  extinct.  The  professor  and  his 
friends  are  unfortunately  mistfiken,  even  in  the  most  trivial 
incidents  of  their  statements. 

So  far  from  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  the  war  with 
Spartacus  having  occasioned  the  conversion  of  southern  Italy 
into  ^  great  pasture  ground,  it  was  employed  in  this  way 
about  112  years  before  that  war,  and  fifty  years  before  the 
devastations  of  any  of  the  great  servile  wars.  To  this  point 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Livy,  given  in  connexion 
with  the  mention  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Apulia, 
which  broke  out  A.  C.  185.*  Moreover,  the  materials  of  a 
servile  war  would  not  have  existed  unless  slaves  had  been 
already  numerous ;  slaves  could  scarcely  have  been  numerous 
out  of  the  large  cities  except  in  a  country  farmed  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  these  large  farms  must  have  been  in  process  of 
formation  before  slavery  became  very  extensive.  The  vast 
agricultural  operations  of  southern  Italy  must,  therefore, 
have  preceded  the  servile  wars ;  and  their  extension  must 
have  proceeded  at  least  contemporaneously  with,  and  not  sub- 
sequently to,  the  increase  of  slavery.  Thus  the  logic  and 
the  learning — the  philosophy  and  the  history — adduced  by 
the  professor  and  his  compeers,  are  equally  at  fault. 

We  have  deferred  as  long  as  possible  the  consideration  of 
the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  because  it  was  necessarily 
connected  with,  and  consequential  on,  the  decay  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  we  are  now  prepared  to  show,  in  the  teeth  of 
reiterated  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  that  agriculture  was 
not  destroyed  by  slavery,  and  that  it  was  not  slavery  which 
'impoverished  the  land,  so  that  Rome  was  dependent  on  the 
granaries  of  Africa  for  bread.** 

If  slavery  were  absolutely  fatal  to  agriculture,  it  would  be 
perfectly  incomprehensible  how  the  two  great  slaveholding 
states  of  antiquity,  Carthage  and  Rome,  should  have  carried 
agriculture  to  such  a  high  degree  of  refinement  that  the 
modern  cultivation  of  the  soil,  even  in  England,  has  scarcely 
yet  obtained  to  the  excellence  of  the  ancient ;  and  that  many 
of  the  most  recent  agricultural  improvements  should  have 
been  practised  by  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans;  and 
described  by  Palladius  and  Columella,  and  probably  by  Mago, 

*  **  Magnus  motus  servilis  eo  anno  in  Apulia  fuit.  Tarentuin  proTinciam  L. 
Postumius,  prsBtor,  habebat.  Is  de  pastorum  conjuratione,  qui  vias  latrocinus 
pascaaque  i>ublica  infesta  habuerunt;  qu»?tiorem  severe  ezercuit." — Liv.  lib. 
xxxix,  c.  ixix,  §§  8,  9. 
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from  whose  great  work,  translated  from  the  Punic  into  the 
Latin  under  a  commission  from  the  Eoman  senate,  the  Scrip- 
tores  Rei  Rusticfe,  or  chief  agricultural  authors  of  Rome, 
principally  derived  their  prescriptions.  This  is  admitted  and 
proved  by  the  English  writers  themselves — and  especially  in 
a  very  interesting  notice  of  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm, 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines  or  reviews. 
We  have  not  the  article  before  us,  but  believe  that  it  appeared 
in  Blackwood.  How  is  it,  also,  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Union  is  so  much  more  productive,  effi- 
cient, and  progressive,  than  that  of  the  northern  States,  where 
so  much  more  of  the  appliances  of  wealth,  and  of  the  means 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  are  available? 

This  is  a  stumbling-block,  which  must  be  stumbled  over- 
it  cannot  be  removed.  Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  the  period 
of  the  highest  development  of  ancient  Italian  agriculture  was 
subsequent  to  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage— therefore,  posterior  to  the  multiplication  of  slave 
labor — and  even  posterior  to  ihe  servile  wars,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  destroyed  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And  it 
may  be  pointedly  asked,  at  what  era  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment or  extension  of  large  estates  and  slave  cultivation,  the 
agriculture  of  Italy  was  equal  to  its  condition  in  the  days  of 
Cicero,  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  even  Theodoric,  the  Goth. 

We  do  not  deny  the  injurious  effects  of  the  latifundia,  but 
slavery  was  merely  the  instrimient,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the 
mischief.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  the  evil  thus  produced — for  the  same  process  of  land 
appropriation,  and  the  same  prospect  of  ulterior  calamity, 
are  advancing  in  England  without  the  presence  of  slavery. 
The  system  was  ruinous.  It  was  a  desperate  condition  of 
society  when  six  families  owned  the  half  of  Africa,*  and 
when  even  satire  could  represent  the  boastftil  Trimalchio  as 
saying  that  one  of  his  farms  extended  from  Terracina  to 
Otranto,  but  that  he  proposed  to  annex  Sicily  to  it,  that  he 
might  sail  through  his  own  domains  on  his  visits  to  Africa.f 

*  **  Verumque  latentiTus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam  :  jam  vero  et  proTincias- 
Sex  domi  semessem  AfriDs  poseidebant  cum  interfecit  eos  Nero  princeps.'* — Plin* 
Hist.  Nat.  zyiii,  c.  vii,  y.  Sismondi  Etudes  tor  l'£con  Pol. 

t  '*  Dicitur  confine  esse  Taracinensibur  et  Tarentinis ;  nunc  conjungere  afelUs 
Siciliam  Tolo,  ut  cum  Africam  libuerit  ire,  per  meos  fines  navigem." — Petron. 
Satyr.,  c.  xlviii.  The  irony  is  very  delicate  and  keen  ;  but  the  moralist,  Seneca* 
writes :  **  Quousque  fines  possessiorum  propagabilis?  Ager  uni  domino,  qui  popu- 
lum  cepit,  angnstus  est.  Quousque  avatrones  vestras  porrigeties,  ne  proyinciarom 
quidem  spatio  contenti  circumscribero  pnediorum  modum?  Inlustrium  fluminam 
per  privatum  decursus  est ;  et  amnesmagni  magnasumqno  gentium  termini  usqm 
ad  ostium  a  fonte  vestri  sunt.  Hoc  quoque  param  est,  nisi  latifundus  vestrii 
maria  ciuxistis,  nisi  trans  Hadriam  et  Ionium  iEquanque  vester  vilicus  regnat, 
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On  the  same  wealthy  gentleman's  ferm  at  Cuma3,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  thirty  girls  and  forty  boys,  slaves,  of  course, 
were  born  on  the  26th  of  July,    ^his  does  not  look  much 
like  the  depopulating  eflTects  of  slavery ;  but  no  determinate 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  exaggerations  of  a  carica- 
ture.    On  the  same  26th  of  July,  and  on  the  same  farm, 
126,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  housed,  and  500  oxen  broken 
to  the  yoke.*     Imperial  tyranny,  however,  destroyed  these 
wealthy  landowners,  and  first  confiscated,  and  then  dissipated, 
their  estates  ;t  but  fraud,  rapacity,   and  chicanery,   again 
monopolized  the  soil,  until  Ammianus  Marcellinus  could 
speak  of  private  domains  stretching  across  the  world,  and  on 
which  the  sun  never  set.  J    The  same  tendencies  are  mani- 
fested in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  Ireland,  is  divided  be- 
tween some  30^000  proprietors,  some  of  whom  measure  their 
estates  by  the  score  of  miles,  and  possess  whole  counties. 
But  the  agricultural  distress  of  France  is  perhaps  still  greater. 
In  1847,  there  were  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of  land- 
owners,§  burdened  with  mortgages  on  their  real  estate  to 
the  amount,  in  1849,  of  $2,500,000,000,  and  paying  annu- 
ally  $250,000,000  in  interests  and  taxes,   retaining   only 
$160,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  landed  interest.  ||     Slavery  is  not,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  the  monopoly  of  lapd,  as  this  is  not  any  peculiar 
characteristic  of  slave  States ;  nor  is  land  monopoly  the  sole 
cause  of  agricultural  decay,  as  the  same  result  may  be  gene- 
rated by  the  extreme  division  of  property.     The  argument 
of  the  censors  of  Roman  slavery  breaks  down  hopelessly  at 
every  step. 

What  then  occasioned  the  decline  of  agriculture,  not  in 
Italy  alone,  but  throughout  the  Roman  empire?  We  answer, 
the  foreign  conquests  of  Rome ;  the  bribery  of  the  people  by 
the  magistrates,  who  sought  office  or  advancement  for  the  sake 
of  extortion,  and  impunity  for  their  lawless  gains ;  the  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  provisions,  which  drew  the  population 
to  Rome  and  maintained  them  in  idleness^ — a  practice  after- 

nisi  nisuIiB,  ducum  doraicilia  ma^rnorum,  inter  vilissima  veruni  numerantur. 
Quam  yultis,  late  possidete.  Sit  fundus,  quod  aliquando  imperium  vocabatur." 
— Ep.  Ixxxix,  §  20.     For  his  own  part,  Seneca  preferred  usury  to  lands. 

*  Petron.  Satyncon,  c.  liii. 

t  Tac.  Ann.,  lib.  iii,  c.  Hi. 

t**Alii,  nullo  qusrente,  vultus  scveritate  adsimulata,  patrimonia  sua  in 
miraensum  extollunt,  cultorum  ut  puta  feracium  multiplicantes  annuos  fructrus, 
qus9  a  primo  ad  ultimura  solem  se  abunde  jactitant  possidere." — xvi,  vi,  §  10; 
c.  xxyii,  xi,  §  1 ;  xxix,  §  25. 

§  Mills'  Political  Economy,  vol.  i,  p.  576.     Appendix.     Ist  Engl.  ed. 

II  London  Times.    We  have  not  preserved  the  date  of  the  paper. 
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wards  extended  to  the  other  great  cities ;  the  fiscal  exactions 
and  the  fiscal  abuses  ;  the  increasing  power  and  the  increas- 
ing greed  of  capitalists  and  adventurers ;  the  oppression  and 
merciless  treachery  with  which  the  poor,  the  peaceable,  the 
honest  were  everywhere  treated ;  and  the  systematic  plunder 
of  the  weak  by  rich  neighbors  and  unprincipled  officials. 
To  establish  all  these  points  satisfactorily  would  require  the 
history  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  re-written 
with  a  research,  fidelity,  and  minuteness  which  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  Gibbon,  and  which  are  not  promised  nor  sus- 
pected by  M.  Merivale.  We  can  only  prove  the  main  point, 
that  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  not  due  to  slavery,  and 
show  the  original  cause  to  which  it  was  due. 

We  suppose  that  the  authority  and  formal  declaration  of 
Augustus  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  especially  when 
they  only  confirm  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
statements  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.     Suetonius  apprises 
us  that  Augustus  had  recorded  in  his  memoirs  of  his  own 
times  that,  *'at  a  period  when  provisions  were  abundant,  he 
had  designed,  and  begun  to  attempt  the  complete  and  per- 
petual distribution  of  grain  to  the  Roman  people  because  the 
reliance  on  these  gratuitous  supplies  had  produced  the  aban- 
donment of  agriculture.     He  did  not  prosecute  his  design, 
because  he  was  convinced  thai  the  distribution  of  provisions 
would  be  re-established  by  the  ambition  and  bribery  of  those 
who  might  come  after  him.     Accordingly,  he  afterwards  pro- 
secuted nis  policy  with  such  moderation  as  to  show  no  less 
consideration  for  the  land-owners  and  traders  than  for  the 
mass  of  the  people."*    This  evidence  is  ample  and  direct; 
the  authority  is  the  very  highest  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,  or  that  could  be  required.     But  the  decline  of  culti- 
vation was  not  occasioned  at  this  time  by  either  land  mono- 
poly or  slavery,  for  much  of  Italy  was  without  owners,  and 
unoccupied  even  by  slaves.     This  is  manifest  from  the  advice 
to  Augustus   which   Dion   Cassius    puts  in   the  mouth  of 
Maacenas.f    He  recommends  that  monarch  to  sell  the  property 
which  had  accrued  to  the  treasury,  and  which  had  been 
swelled  by  the  confiscations  of  the  civil  wars,  and  to  lend  the 
proceeds  on  moderate  interest  to  enterprising  persons  who 
would  themselves  engage  in  agricultural  operations,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  cultivation  and  improving  the  waste 
and  public  lands.     It  was  principally  intended  as  a  financial 
measure  to  sustain  the  revenue,  as  is  obvious  from  the  text  of 
Dion  Cassius.     The  advice  has  been  taken  by  the  English 

*  Sueton  Vit.  octav.,  c.  xlii. 
t  Dion  OaM.,  lib.  lii,  c.  xxriii. 
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government,  though  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  land-owners, 
capitalists,  and  speculators.  The  Irish  waste  lands  improve- 
ment bill  in  form,  if  not  altogether  in  spirit,  accords  with  the 
recommendation  of  Maecenas.  His  suggestion  is  also  incor- 
porated in  the  French  Soci^te  du  Crfedit  Foncier  de  France, 
and  is  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  type  by  M.  Dove,  in  the 
remedial  policy  which  he  proposes  for  Great  Britain.*  What- 
ever efforts  may  have  been  made  by  Augustus  to  rehabilitate 
Italian  agriculture,  they  must  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
tyranny  and  inordinate  license  of  his  inamediate  successors ; 
and  whatever  ameliorations  may  have  been  introduced  by  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  they  must  have  disap- 
peared in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  tyrants  of  the  succeed- 
mg  century.  To  other  causes  of  decay,  moreover,  must  be 
added  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  the  most  moral  and 
industrious  citizens  of  the  empire. 

Pertinax  resumed  the  policy  suggested  to  Augustus.     He 
found  Italy,  not  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  who  had 
been  industriously  assassinated  by  Oommodus,  nor  occupied 
by  slaves  to  the  exclusion  of  free  laborers^  but  desolate,  and 
much  of  it  escheated  to  the  state.     He  offered  a  free  grant  of 
public  lands,  and  exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  to 
those  who  would  reclaim  and  cultivate  the  abandoned  soil.f 
But  Pertinax  reigned  only  eighty-seven  days,  and  his  laws 
were  abrogated.     Aurelian  endeavored  to  settle  and  again 
reduce  to  cultivation  the  neglected  lands  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Lombardy.  J    What  was  wanting  was  men  to  cultivate  them^ 
whether  they  were  bond  or  whether  they  were  free ;  though 
the  free,  and  not  slaves^  were  preferred,  because  the  former 
were  tax-payers.     From  this  time  onward  the  legislation  was 
continually  directed  to  the  increase  of  agriculture ;  and^  by 
way  of  encouragement,  the  Christian  Constantino  exempted 
farmers  from  the  general  prohibition  of  Sunday  work.§    For 
three  hundred  years  any  one  might  obtain  land  for  nothings 
who  would  or  could  cultivate  it ;  but  owners  deserted  their 
lands,  turned  bandits,  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods^  or 
took  refuge  with  the  barbarians,  to  escape  taxation  and  other 
exactions,  public  and  private.  ||     It  was  not  slavery,  but  the 

*  Elements  of  Political  Science. 
fHerodian,  lib.  ii,  c.  iy,  §§  12,  33. 

I  Vopisci,  Vit.  Aareliani,  c.  xlyiii.  This,  too,  was  a  fiscal  measure.  The  great 
eftbrt  of  the  emperors,  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  times,  was  to  keep  up  the 
taxes,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  them. 

§Cod.  iii,  xii,  2,  (3)  A.  D.  321.  The  priyilege  was  withdrawn  by  a  noyel  of  the 
Emperor  Leo. 

II  Salvian  de  Gubemat.  Dei.  lib.  iv,  c.  viii,  p.  104.  Ed.  Baluzer.  Cod.  Jos- 
tin,  xi,  xlviii,  (xlyii.)  Fr.  Baldunius,  in  Legg.  De  Re  Rustica,  Schol.  pp 
1239-41.    The  illustrious  Hallam,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding! 
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vices  of  individuals  and  of  the  state,  fraud  and  fiscal  extor- 
tion, civil  wars  and  barbarian  inroads,  which  destroyed  the 
agriculture  of  the  ancient  world.  The  moment  any  thing 
Ime  an  orderly  and  merciful  government  was  restored,  capa- 
ble of  repressing  the  iniquitous  practices  of  the  treasury  officers, 
and  the  cruel  enormities  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and 
competent  to  resist  at  once  foreign  aggression  and  internal 
discord,  agriculture  revived  without  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
and  under  Theodoric,  the  Goth,  the  Pontine  marshes  were 
drained  by  private  enterprise,*  and  Italy  exported  grain.f 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  decline  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, slavery  was  so  far  from  extending  free  labor,  which 
did  not  exist  to  any  extent,  that  the  inclination  of  the  slave- 
owners was  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  being 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  of  being 
benefitted  by  their  freedom.  Laws  were  passed  by  Augustus 
to  restrict  the  tendency  to  emancipation  ;t  these  were  re-en- 
acted and  extended  by  later  emperors  ;§  but  so  strong  was 
the  desire  of  the  wealthy  to  disburden  themselves  of  the 
support  of  their  slaves,  that  it  was  during  this  very  period, 
and  by  the  operation  of  individual  interest,  that  slavery  was 
almost  universally  transmuted  into  predial  servitude.  Serf- 
dom was  a  Soman  and  not  a  Teutomc  institution.  || 

The  management  of  their  slaves  by  the  ancients  ,was  cal- 
culated neither  to  prevent  free  labor,  nor  to  multiply  slaves. 
They  were  not  merely  discouraged  from  marrying,  but  their 
natural  increase  was  prevented  with  a  systematic  precision 
and  success  which  might  have  delighted  MalthujB,  and  was 
only  imperfectly  imitated  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  This 
was  amply  proved  by  Hume,!  but  has  been  forgotten  by  more 
recent  writers,  with  the  rest  of  his  sagacious  political  dis- 
coveries.    Hume,  too,  may  substantiate  the  last  of  our  nega- 

*The  contemporary  inscription  commemorating^  this  success  is  preserved. 
Nicolaj,  Delleterre  Pontine. 

fCaasiod,  Var.  iy,  v.  Sartorius,  Sur  les  Gouvemement  des  Goths,  c.  x,  p. 
173.  Sartorius  says,  p.  170  :  "  les  contemporanis  de  Theodoric  rapportent  des 
faits  incontestables  qui  prouvent  que,  de  leurtemps,  1 'agriculture  prosperait  en 
Italic."  He  denies,  p.  167,  the  applicability  to  Italy,  after  the  usurpation  of 
Odoacer,  of  the  maxim,  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam — and  attributes,  p.  170,  its 
desolation  to  the  want  of  laborers  of  any  sort. 

|Sueton.  Vit.  Octav.  c.  xl.  Montesquieu,  De  la  Grand,  and  De*cad.  des 
Remains,  ch.  xiii. 

§  Chastel,  Sur  Tlnfluencede  la  Charity,  80,  liy.  i,  chap,  iii,  pp.  117,  118. 

II  This  majr  appear  a  bold  assertion,  but  it  is  justified  by  Dig.  xxx,  i,  §  112. 
Cod.  Just,  iii,  xxxviii,  §  11,  xi,  xlviii,  (xlvii,)  §§  2,  7,  11,  13,  viii,  xri,  (vii,)  §7, 
par.  8.  (Re-enacted  by  Frederick  Barbarossa).  Legg.  Rustic®,  i,  §  17,  ct  rr. 
BalduinuB,  ad  loc.  Salvian,  De  Gubemat,  Dei.  lib.  iv,  c.  viii,  p.  106.  Procop. 
De  Bell.  Vandal,  lib.  i,  c.  v,  vol.  i,  p.  333-4. 

f  Popolousness  of  Ancient  Nations.    Phil.  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  419,  430 
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tions  of  the  professor's  statements^  that  slavery  rendered 
Kome  dependent  upon  Africa  for  bread. 

"When  the  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on  all  the  prov- 
inces for  its  daily  bread^  they  never  ascribe  this  alteration  to 
the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage 
and  agriculture;  a  natural  eflTect  of  that  pernicious  practice 
of  importing  corn  in  order  to  distribute  it  gratis  among  the 
Roman  citizens^  and  a  very  bad  means  of  multiplying  the 
inhabitants  of  any  coimtry."*  This,  with  the  evidence 
incidentally  supplied  by  our  previous  remarks,  seems  to  cor- 
roborate sufficiently  the  last  of  our  traverses ;  but  we  may 
ask  whether  it  is  slavery,  or  free  labor  and  free  competition, 
which  prevents  Great  Britain  from  raising  her  own  grain, 
and  compels  her  to  import  large  supplies  of  breadstuffs  from 
slave-holding  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  southern  States  of  the 
Union?  We  would  ask^  too,  whether  it  is  slavery  which  has 
reduced  the  Irish  to  a  diet  of  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  or 
converted  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  first  into  sheep-walks^ 
and  now  into  game-preserves?  Despite  of  the  presence  of 
slavery,  ancient  Greece  seems  to  have  supported  a  denser 

Sopulation  than  any  part  of  Europe  has  since  been  able  to 
0,  with  all  the  advantages  of  freedom. 
We  believe  that  we  have  sustained  all  our  assertions.     It 
has  taken  us  much  longer  than  we  anticipated,  and  has  re- 

S[uired  more  research  and  minute  investigation  than  we  had 
breseen  ;  but  we  intended  to  perform  our  task  effectually^ 
though  with  brevity,  and  without  entering  into  details  that 
might  be  avoided.  Error,  however,  grows  and  multiplies  in 
proportion  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  examined,  and  the  po- 
sitions which  we  have  been  engaged  in  refuting  express  or 
imply  almost  as  many  fallacies  as  they  employ  words  for  their 
utterance. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
notice.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  current  formula;  '*It  was 
this  system  of  slavery  that,  more  than  any  one  other  cause, 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. '  *  After  all  that 
has  been  already  advanced  it  is  unnecessary  to  disprove  this 
assertion,  although  it  is  bolstered  up  with  the  very  respecta- 
ble name  of  Guizot.  It  might  have  claimed  the  equally 
respectable  countenance  of  Robertson,  and  the  not  very  re- 
spectable testimony  of  Milman.  This  is  not  the  interpretation 
which  Tacitus,  and  Salvian,  and  Zosmius  give  of  the  ruin 
of  the  empire  ;  nor  is  it  the  interpretation  given  by  the  fistcts. 

*  PopulooBDOfls  of  Ancient  Nations.     Hume 'a  Pkil.  Wqrks,  vol.  iii,  p.  487. 
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But  we  will  not  plunge  again  into  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but 
simply  inquire  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  corrupting 
influences  of  slavery  in  western  Europe  that  France  has 
reached  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  that  M.  Blanqui  reports 
to  the  French  Academy  its  incurability  during  the  present 
generation  ;*  and  that  M.  Chevalier  describes  it  as  a  yawning 
abyss,  opened  by  hate,  and  threatening  to  engulph  all  classes 
and  all  parties. f  Is  it  slavery  which  has  bequeathed  to 
''Merrie  England,"  or  impressed  upon  her  lovely  face  these 
beautiful  traits:  ''The  demoralization  of  the  population  is 
England's  greatest  danger ;  and  if  not  met  in  time  by  means 
of  moral  and  intellectual  training  it  may  produce  the  direst 
evils  and  make  England  a  manufacturing  hell/'J  ''The 
whole  system  of  modern  manufacture^  with  its  factory  slavery ; 
its  gaunt  and  sallow  faces  ;  its  half-clad  hunger ;  its  female 
degradation  ;  its  abortions  and  ricketty  children  ;  its  dens  of 
pestilence  and  abominations;  its  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
drunkenness  ;  its  vice  in  all  the  hideous  forms  of  infidelity, 
hopeless  poverty,  and  mad  despair — these,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  worse  than  these,  are  tne  sure  fruits  of  making  man 
the  workman  of  mammon,  instead  of  making  wealth  the 
servant  of  humanity  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate. '*§  This 
portrait  of  British  society  is  drawn  by  a  Scotchman — the  dis- 
tinguished secretary  of  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Bights 
of  Scotland — no  slaveholder,  but  an  abolitionist.  Is  it  slavery 
which  has  rendered  the  conjoined  arms  of  England  and 
France  impotent  against  the  fortresses  of  slave-holding  Rus- 
sia, who  has  defended  herself  successfully  for  two  years  with 
arms  in  the  hands  of  serfs,  directed  by  the  nefarious  owners  of 
human  flesh  and  abominable  slave  masters  ?  If  slavery  was 
the  grievous  and  fatal  curse  of  the  Koman  empire,  civilized 
Europe  has  in  modern  times  discovered  a  curse  equally  eflTect- 
tual,  and  productive  of  the  same  results,  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery.  There  is  certainly  a  screw  loose  in  the  logic 
somewhere,  as  well  as  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. M.  Dove  has,  perhaps,  discovered  the  true  secret  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  decline,  when  he  refers  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  destruction  to  the  '^  making  man 
the  workman  of  mammon,  instead  of  making  wealth  the 
servant  of  humanity  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate."    We 

*  Journal  dea  Economistei,  No.  95,  15  Man,  1849,  p.  411.    Rapport  i  1*  Acade- 
mic, &c.,  3  Mars. 

t  Journal  des  Economistes,  ibid.,  p.  350. 

I  The  Theory  of  Human  Progrresrion.    By  P.  E.  Dove,  ch.  I,  aec.  ii,  p.  67. 
Note. 

§  Theory  of  Hum.  Progr.,  ch.  II,  sect,  ii,  p.  241. 
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cannot  compliment  him  on  the  remedial  measures  pro- 
pounded by  him,  for  he  seeks  his  materia  medica  in  the  poi- 
sons which  have  prostrated  the  patient. 

We  have  nothing  at  this  time  to  say  in  favor  of  ancient 
slavery,  neither  have  we  anything  to  say  against  it,  although 
fully  conscious  of  its  gross  enormities,  barbarities,  and 
excesses,  as  we  are  also  aware  that  there  is  ample  room,  at  a 
suitable  time,  for  the  mitigation,  amelioration,  and  regula- 
tion of  African  slavery.  These  points,  however,  in  no  man- 
ner enter  within  the  scope  of  our  proposed  task.  We  have 
simply  undertaken  to  challenge  received  dogmas,  and  to  show 
that  the  effects  attributed  to  ancient  slavery  were  not  pro- 
duced by  it,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  and  much  more 
general  influences.  How  far  slavery  may  have  co-operated 
to  accelerate  or  retard,  to  augment  or  counteract,  to  altor  or 
modify  the  evils  with  which  it  was  accompanied^  is  an  inquiry 
foreign  to  the  contemplatod  discussion.  Our  enterprise  was 
of  a  purely  negative  character;  and  we  hope  it  has  been 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubts  behind,  and 
to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  the  suitable  examination  of 
the  slavery  question  in  any  of  its  subdivisions  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  blind  adherence  to  any  set  of  traditionary  opinions, 
but  requires  much  more  penetration,  research,  philosophy, 
and  learning,  than  has  been  usually  vouchsafed  either  by  or 
to  the  assailants  of  the  system. 

The  professor,  whose  words  we  have  unceremoniously  bor- 
rowed, has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of  his 
arguments.  He  is  only  one  sinner  among  many  who  have 
gone  astray ;  he  has  only  followed  the  multitude  to  do  evil ; 
he  has  been  betrayed  into  an  almost  universal  delusion,  and 
can  boast  of  illustrious  colleagues  in  error.  Epistomon,  on 
his  return  from  the  infernal  regions,  reported  that  there  was 
excellent  cheer  below,  and  that  he  had  found  the  devils  jolly 
companions,  though  the  great  men  of  the  earth  were  discov- 
ered prosecuting  strange  avocations,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  busily  employed  in  earning  a  poor  subsistence  by  patch- 
ing old  clothes.*  The  professor  may  make  a  similar  report 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  long  passed  away  from  the 
scene,  after  having  travelled  the  same  beaten  path  which  he 
has  himself  pursued.  To  us,  the  respectability  of  the  here- 
tics was  the  chief  temptation  to  test  the  heresy.  ^'  One  built 
up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar; 
say  unto  them  which  daub  it  with  untempered  mortar,  that 
it  shall  fall ;  there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower,  and  ye. 


Rabelais,  lib.  ii,  c.  zzz. 
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O  great  hailstones,  sTiall  fall ;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall  rend 
it/^ 

We  have  not  been  deterred  by  the  portent  of  great  names 
from  attacking  the  wall ;  because  with  the  conviction  of  truth 
and  right,  of  reason  and  evidence,  of  philosophy  and  history 
on  our  side,  we  were  not  afraid  of  the  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals  of  great  names  or  popular  delusions.  Jack 
Bavis,  or  somebody  else,  according  to  Charles  Lamb,  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  would  have  fought  the  devil  with 
such  odds  as  Achilles  had  in  his  combat  with  Hector ;  we 
believed  that  our  odds  were  equally  great  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, and  we  were,  therefore,  not  alarmed  by  the  name  of 
Guizot,  or  by  the  hosts  of  others  whom  we  knew  to  be  at 
Guizot's  back. 

There  is  only  one  further  duty  to  be  performed.  It  seems 
advisable  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  our  conclusions.  We 
believe  that  we  have  shown  the  history  of  slavery  and  labor 
to  be  still  unwritten,  and  the  acceptance  of  many  unques- 
tioned delusions  on  the  subject.  We  have  indicated  our  im- 
pression that  slavery  is  not  extinct,  and  is  not  likely  to 
disappear  from  society ;  and  have  given  a  few  reasons  for 
considering  it  a  natural  and  spontaneous  institution,  but  lia- 
ble like  the  other  natural  relations  to  abuse.  We  have  pointed 
out  misapprehensions  connected  with  the  origin  of  slavery, 
but  have  also  maintained  that  its  character  is  not  affectod  by 
the  occasional  improprieties  of  its  origin.  We  have  waived 
and  refused  any  inferences  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  one  type  of  slavery  to  the  justice  or  inexpediency  of  another^ 
and  have  confined  our  criticism  to  the  estimation  of  the  alle- 
gations employed  in  the  condemnation  of  slavery  among  the 
ancients.  Under  various  forms,  and  at  every  turn,  we  have 
exposed  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  polemics  of 
abolitionists  on  this  subject ;  elucidating  their  awkwardness 
in  the  management  of  weapons  which  they  cannot  wield,  and 
warning  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
playing  with  sharp  instruments,  whose  edge  and  point  are 
turned  towards  themselves.  We  have  maintained  that  labor 
was  not  rendered  disreputable  in  antiquity  by  slavery  ;  and 
that  there  is  little  real  difference  between  ancient  and  recent 
times  in  the  respect  shown  to  manual  industry  ;  that  it  was 
not  by  slavery  that  the  citizens  of  antiquity  were  degraded, 
and  its  states  impoverished  ;  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  slavery  produced  depopulation,  or  displaced  the  free 
laborers  ;  that  agriculture  was  destroyed  by  other  influences; 
Aat  it  was  not  the  servile  wars  which  ruined  Italy,  and  cre- 
ated monopolies  of  land  and  extensive  pasturages ;  and  that 
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other  considerations  and  causes  than  slavery  rendered  Borne, 
(and  the  other  large  cities  might  have  been  mentioned  in 
addition,)  dependent  on  Africa,  (and  Italy^)  for  bread.  We 
have  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  ages  of 
Roman  decline  slavery  was  dying  out ;  that  the  inclination  of 
the  times  was  to  free  labor,  and  that  legislation  was  required 
to  avert  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  selfish  emancipation,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  during  this  period,  the  tendency  was  so 
strong  that  it  succeeded  in  converting,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, slavery  into  serfdom.  We  have  examined  every  charge 
distinctly  denounced  against  ancient  slavery,  of  a  politicaJ 
character,  which  was  supported  by  the  authentication  of  a 
respectable  name^  and  which  transcended  questions  of  discip- 
line, and  every  one  we  have  found  ^  reason  to  consider  unsub- 
stantiated. 

When  Becker^  and  Blair,  and  Walton,  and  Edwards,  and 
Guizot,  are  again  accepted  as  authorities  for  an  essay  on 
Roman  or  ancient  slavery,  we  hope  that  this  supplementary 
chapter  of  doubts  and  difficulties  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
being  employed  as  an  appendix  to  their  learned  labors. 


liW  AND  lAWYERS-BY  THE  PITOR. 

No   IV.    (Concluded.) 

CHARACTER   OF    THE     LEGAL     PROFESSION — THE     CHAKCELLORS     AKD     JUDGES     09* 

ENGLAND,    ETC. 

To  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  other  learned  professions,  be- 
long the  esoteric  and  exoteric  principles ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
law  pre-eminently  belongs  that  wide  and  extensive  field,  in 
which  the  former  is  capable  of  being  applied.  Legal  subtlety 
is  proverbial.  We  have  assigned,  in  another  place,  some  of 
the  reasons  for  its  existence ;  we  simply  mention  the  fact 
here.  Every  day  the  recondite,  the  profound,  the  hair-split- 
ting discrimination,  are  named  among  the  essential  elemente 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  fact  is  so  ;  these  form  the  inner 
divisions  of  the  temple — parts  too  sacred  for  rude  and  vulgar 
profanation — reached  only  by  avenues  too  dark  and  cheerless 
to  invite  a  numerous  priesthood.  The  portals  of  the  temple 
are  thronged  with  devotees — they  are  crowded  and  clamorous 
without — ^but  where  are  those  that  tread  in  solemn  awe  its 
vaulted  aisles — that  press  behind  the  dark  veil — that  pene- 
trate the  deep  recesses,  and  offer  up  sacrifice  upon  the  altar? 

Lawyers  are  accused  of  an  exceeding  fondness  for  refined 
distinction — of  an  elaboration  in  their  perplexed  metaphysics 
— of  an  ever  ready  hand  to  draw  nice  lines  of  demarkation, 
and  spin  out  cobwebs  of  subtlety  from  their  brains.     And,  in 
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very  truth,  it  required  no  ordinary  mental  power  to  be  suc- 
cessful here.  What  skill,  acumen  and  rigid  intellectual 
training,  must  needs  be  brought  into  such  a  field  !  Well  did 
Alexander  Hamilton  suggest  Euclid  as  the  lawyer's  indis- 
pensable companion,  and  peruse  it  annually  himself.  The 
whole  learning  of  uses,  trusts  and  powers,  when  in  their  fiill 
vigor — ^what  a  formidable  array  !  Who  shall  march  up  with 
firmness  and  nerve?  Who  shall  do  battle  here,  storm  the 
high  places  and  bear  away  the  laurel  of  victory  even  from 
the  enemy's  camp? 

We  have,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Hale,  a  passage  of  ex- 
quisite perfection  in  the  discriminating  art.  Sir  James  had 
committed  suicide.  '^The  felony,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Brown, 
*'  is  attributed  to  the  act,  which  act  is  always  done  by  a  living 
man  in  his  life-time.  Sir  James  Hale  was  dead,  and  how 
came  he  to  his  death?  It  may  be  answered  by  drowning. 
And  who  drowned  him?  Sir  James  Hale.  And  when  did 
he  drown  him  ?  In  his  life-time.  So  that  Sir  James  Hale 
being  alive,  caused  Sir  James  Hale  to  die  ;  and  the  act  of  the 
living  man  was  the  death  of  the  dead  man.''  Shakspeare,  in 
Hamlet,  is  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  this  very  case, 
and  admirably  ridicules  its  refinement:  *'  If  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  wisely  observes  one,  it  argues  an  act,  and  an 
act  has  three  branches — it  is,  to  act,  to  do  and  to  perform. 
Argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly ;  here  lies  the  water, 
good — here  stands  the  man,  good — if  the  man  goes  to  this 
water  and  drowns  himself,  it  is  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes- 
mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  comes  to  him  and  drowns 
him,  he  drowns  not  himself" 

Next  to  legal  subtlety,  its  technicalities  and  its  fictions 
have  aflfordcd  ground  for  much  humorous  representation  and 
no  little  satire.  Law  Latin  has  been  yclept  a  barbarous  and 
mongrel  growth,  and  law  French  an  abomination.  Yet  is  it 
from  these  precious  and  prolific  sources  that  all  those  rare 
exotics  are  culled,  which  thrive  so  well  in  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere of  a  court-house.  If  we  consider  its  English,  how 
very  significant  and  intelligible  the  phraseology  at  times— 
'^tenancy  in  tail,  without  possibility  of  issue  extinct,"  **the 
whole  of  an  undivided  moiety,"  ^'an  undivided  moiety  of  the 
whole,"  et  cetera  ;  sensible  enough  to  ordinary  and  unintia- 
ted  intelligence !  With  respect  to  fiction,  never  let  it  be 
thought  for  a  moment  that  good  old  lady  common  law  has 
anything  of  a  romantic  inclination,  because  it  pleases  her  once 
in  a  way  to  draw  upon  the  imagination  ;  her  ideality  is  ca- 
rious enough,  and  when  she  sketches  a  John  Doe  or  a  Eich- 
ard  Roe,  what  queer  old-fashioned  gentry  they  prove  to  be. 
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But  then  she  never  sketches  simply  for  amusement ;  her  pur- 
poses in  this  field  are  higher  ;  she  aims  to  he  just,  even  when 
tehe  would  be  most  fanciful — ^boasting  her  old  maxim,  ^4n 
fictione  juris  consistat  aequitas/'  How  prolific  was  her  im- 
agination in  her  earlier  creations  of  fines,*' ^'recoveries" 
and  ' 'ejectments  ;"  and  with  what  gravity,  even  in  her  fool- 
eries, has  she  been  wont  to  appear,  and  what  wisdom  in  her 
assumed  gravity  withal.  When  she  talked  in  her  ''levied 
fines''  and  "sufiered  recoveries,''  about  suits,  compromises 
and  adjustments,  that  had  never  taken  place,  was  she  telling 
downright  deliberate  lies  to  defraud,  so  that  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  conscientious  progenitor  might  be  excused  for  aban- 
doning her  retinue  forever  ?  Not  at  all.  She  was  squinting 
terribly  another  way  ;  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  those  overgrown 
and  enormous  estates,  which  the  nobility,  by  virtue  of  the 
"family  statute,"  de  donisy  were  locking  up  from  the  nation, 
and  in  this  way  encouraging  every  kind  of  treason,  stratagem 
and  spoils.  By  virtue  of  a  statute  of  Henry  VII,  came  the 
"fine,"  but  clerical  ingenuity,  that  fecund  soil,  had  long  be- 
fore given  the  idea  of  the  "recovery,"  of  which  the  judges 
did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves,  and  the  politic  Edward 
VI  to  wink  at^  in  all  good  nature. 

Let  us  take  a  momentary  glance  at  this  so  celebrated  "re- 
covery," now  buried  in  the  "tomb  of   the  Capulets."     Tom 
brings  an  action  against  Dick  for  land,  alleging  that  he  ob- 
tained it  from  one  Harry,  who  had  turned  him  (Tom)  out  of 
possession  ;   whereupon  Dick  enters  court,  ready  to  swear  up- 
on his  "  bible  oath"  that  the  land  is  his,  obtained  from  one 
Bob,  and  as  to  the  said  Harry,  that  he  has  never  known  him 
or  even  heard  of  him  before.     "Bring  in  Bob,"  says  the  court; 
and  insteps  this  worthy,  who  proves  tobenoneotherthanthe 
crier.     At  this  Tom  looks  aghast,  but  begs  to  have  a  little 
private  parlance   with  him,  which   is   granted,  of  course  ; 
whereupon  they  strut  out  of  court,  arm  and  arm.     Directly 
^omes  in  Tom  alone^  but  Bob  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  after- 
rard.     Horrible !  could  Tom  have  murdered  him  ?    Nothing 
f  this  kind  is  proved.     What  thinks  the  court?.   Say  the 
.'.dges,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  is  Tom's,  and  this  Dick 
aA.  this  Bob  have  been  conniving  together  to  oust  him  of  his 
i^ht  and  title,  for  has  it  not  happened,  they  shrewdly  ask, 
Ui  at  the  very  moment  when  Dick  is  to  establish  his  title 
Bb,  fearing  the  detection  of  his  iniquities,  has  taken  to 
fliht?     The  proof  is  positive.      Now,  what  is  the  whole 
anunt  of  the  admirable  farce  ?     Simply  this — to  allow  land, 
byvirtue  of  a  voluntary  agreement,  to  pass  from  Dick  to 
To,  barring  all  claim  which  the  heirs  tail  of  Dick  might 
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have  in  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  permit  alienation  indirect- 
Ijr,  which  directly  was  contrary  to  the  feudal  policy.  With 
such  iron  fetters  was  the  nation  bound,  and  so  artfully  was 
the  work  of  manumission  accomplished. 

''The  law's  delay"  has  been  everywhere  the  subject  of 
song.  To  get  into  chancery  is  to  live  there,  say  some  ;  nay, 
it  is  often  to  take  a  fee  simple  right  for  the  benefit  of  one's 
posterity.  Then  are  there,  too,  its  prolix  documents — its  never 
ending  repetitions — its  ''said  John's"  and  its  "said  Wil- 
liam's," and  its  "deponents" — its  quarto  sheets  loosely 
hieroglyphiced  over  and  elegantly  decorated  with  fancy  tape. 
Save  us  from  the  "English  bill"  in  chancery,  with  its  "thrice 
told  tale" — from  all  oi  these  in  mercy  deliver  us !  Who  does 
not  remember  the  great  case  of  Perrin  versus  Blake,  which 
for  thirty  years  "awakened  all  that  was  noble  and  illustrious 
in  talent  and  endowment  through  every  precinct  of  West- 
minster Hall." 

Ten  persons  once  applied  to  a  lawyer  to  have  articles  of 
partnership  drawn  up,  which,  had  it  been  legally  accomplish- 
ed, would  have  required  by  calculation  90,720,000  provisos; 
enough,  one  would  suppose,  to  strike  terror  into  every  aspirant 
for  legal  eminence,  and  justify  the  reply  made  by  a  celebrated 
judge  to  a  lady,  who  inquired  if  her  son  had  much  chance  of 
success  in  this  branch  :  "Yes,  madam,  if  he  can  eat  saw- 
dust without  butter  ! ' ' 

The  growth  of  law  libraries  presents  an  interesting  topic 
for  investigation  and  comment,  since  their  present  enormous 
stature    and  unmeasurable  proportions    cannot  but   inflict 
many  a  pang  on  even  the  most  hardy  and  indomitable.    Many 
times   the  space  usually  allotted  to   humanity   would  not 
suflBce  even  to  enter  upon  their  merits  ;  and  he  would  be  a 
reckless,  daring  lawyer,  who  could  encourage  a  reasonable 
hope  of  even  turning  over  this  cumbrous  pile,  much  less  of 
getting  a  glance  at  its  contents.     But  this,  however,  is  a  mo- 
dern bugbear, — one  of  the  fruits  of  our  steam-press  reforma- 
tion !     It  was  said  sneeringly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  all  the  common  law  books  in  En- 
gland might  be  carried  in  a  wheelborrow  ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  enimaerates  thirty-six  volumes,  which  constituted,  in  hif 
time,  a  complete  law  library,  viz :   the  Year  Books,  Keel 
way,  Plowden,  Dyer,  Coke,  (his  Reports,)  Bracton,  J'leta 
Mirrour,  Lyttleton,  Perkins,  Finch,  Fitzherbert,  Doctor  an 
Student,  West's  Symbol eography,  and  Crompton.    In   S 
Matthew  Hale's  time,  we  find  the  chief  justice  expending  u 
on  his  library  £1,500  a  year;  still  later,  Mr.  Hargrave's  so 
for  £8,000  sterling;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  lawyer  m^ 
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look  out  his  million  of  law  points,  one  can  scarcely  tell  where. 
According  to  Chancellor  Kent,  the  English  Keports  now 
make  up  364  volumes,  text  books  and  digests  284  volumes,  in 
all  648  volumes ;  besides  the  statute  law,  which  Paley  says  is 
included  in  50  volumes  folio — to  which  add  200  volumes 
American  Eeports,  Treatises,  etc.!  M.  Camus,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  drew  up  a  select  list  for  a  lawyer's  library, 
which  contained  2,000  volumes^  mostly  ponderous  folios,  ex- 
cluding entirely  the  English  common  and  statute  law  !  Tru- 
ly do  we  live  in  an  age  of  books,  and  what  heavy  draughts 
do  their  purchase  make  upon  the  profits  of  the  profession. 
Not  only  are  they  formidable  as  to  number  but  costliness^ 
while,  to  make  the  matter  as  bad  as  can  be,  every  few  months 
produces  a  new  edition.  Apropos  to  the  profits  of  the  profes- 
sion :  we  hear  but  seldom  in  our  days  of  the  princely  fortunes 
realized  and  the  enormous  revenues.  Sir  Edward  Coke  enume- 
rates two  hundred  noble  families  who  had  risen  by  the  law, 
down  to  his  time.  Sir  Samuel  Romily's  practice  was  £15^000 
a  year  ;  Lord  Keeper  Dudley's  £7,000  ;  Lord  Coke's  £12  or 
14,000;  Sir  Charles  Wetherel  received  7,000  guineas  as  a  fee. 
We  have  often  heard  of  medical  quackery  riding  through  the 
world  in  princely  magnificence,*  but  no  quackery  or  charlat- 
anism could  keep  a  man's  life  together  at  the  law — nothing 
but  the  highest  skill  and  the  most  profound  learning  can 
hope  for  this  consummation. 

Some  observations  on  the  literary  character  of  lawyers 
would  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place.  The  opinion  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  that  to  become  a  great  lawyer  one  must  be  content 
to  be  nothing  else  than  a  lawyer — must  circumscribe  his 
vision  and  draw  in  his  scattering  fancies  within  the  narrow- 
drawn  limits  of  Westminster  Hall,  making  it  his  cradle  and 
his  grave — his  ultima  thule — the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  strug- 
gles. Hence,  we  have  a  lawyer  regretting  that  * 'the  sober 
habit  of  mind  induced  by  the  studies  of  the  offige  and  the  closet 
should  ever  be  invaded  and  its  energies  let  loose  to  wander 
through  the  tempting  regions  of  general  literature,  taste,  poli- 
tics and  metaphysics."  The  common  law  has  been  said  to 
be  a  jealous  mistress,  withholding  all  favor  from  the  incon- 
stant. It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  hard  requisition,  that  one,  for  any 
amount  of  distinction,  should  be  compelled  ^'to  eat  sawdust 
without  butter"  all  his  life,  when  so  many  inviting  feasts  are 
set  out  on  every  hand  before  him ;  but  they  that  tell  us  he 
must,  say  that  ' 'saw-dust,"  etc.,  is  not  very  bad  after  all, 
when  one  becomes  used  to  it.  If  a  great  lawyer  can  only  be 
manufactured  in  this  way,  it  were  far  better,  according  to  our 

•S.  Q.  Rev.,  VIII,  Physic  and  Physicians. 
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notions,  not  to  be  a  great  lawyer  at  all ;  genius,  humanitj', 
everything  noble  in  our  nature,  forbids  the  idea  of  being  se- 
pulchered  in  one  profession,  however  vast.  "It  is  a  sad  ac- 
count," says  Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  the  divison  of  labor, 
"that  he  who  has  been  employed  all  his  life  making  pin-heads 
must  carry  to  the  Almighty/'  But,  is  all  this  a  fact?  Are 
the  pursuits  of  law  and  letters  so  incompatible  as  they  have 
been  represented  ?  Let  us  turn  again  to  the  annals  of  the 
profession.  Cicero  was  a  lawyer,  and  yet  he  exhausted  all 
the  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  but  alas  !  he  was  no 
poet — what  Boeotian  clouds  enshrouded  him,  when  he  would 
scale  Parnassus  I  "Had  he  written  nothing  else  but  this 
line,''  says  Juvenal,*  "he  had  been  forever  safe  from  the 
swords  of  Antony's  followers  :" 

O  fortunatam  nat&m  me  consule  Romam  ; 

or,  as  Dryden  has  felicitously  translated — 

Fortune  fortuned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consoled  thy  doom. 

D'Aguesseau  wasa  profound  and  elegant  scholar.  Somers 
was  a  classic  of  the  highest  character.  Hale,  a  mathematician 
and  theologian,  and  produced  works  upon  both  subjects. 
Lord  Kames  wrote  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  a  work  destined 
to  immortality.  Sir  William  Jones  was  a  poet  and  linguist, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show.  More,  Bacon,  Sel- 
den,  Mansfield,  King,  Eldon,  Sugden,  Lyndhurst,  and  Black- 
stone,  did  not  disdain,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  to  court 
the  muse  ;  nor  were  they  ever  mere  lawyers. 

Where  lawyers  have  been  remarkably  deficient  in  general 
knowledge,  they  have  sometimes  rendered  themselves  su- 
premely ridiculous.  Lord  Kenyon's  want  of  scholarship  is 
well  known  ;  he  had  a  propensity  for  bad  Latin,  which  his 
lordship  would  force  in  upon  all  occasions  ;  there  was  no  end 
to  his  blunders.  Having,  at  one  time,  enumerated  several 
distinguished  persons  who  had  been  advocates  of  Christianity, 
he  concluded,  ''Above  all,  gentlemen,  need  I  name  to  you  the 
Emperor  Julian,  so  celebrated  for  the  exercise  of  every  Chris- 
tian virtue,  that  he  was  called  Julian  the  Apostle."  Mr. 
Chitty  advises  the  lawyer  to  fill  up  his  leisure  hours  with 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  chemistry,  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  and  police. 

We  have  upon  record  for  our  improvement  the  plan  of 
study  pursued  by  many  eminent  lawyers — their  hours  of  la- 
bour, amusement,  etc.     The  Lord  Guilford,  for  a  considera- 

•  10  Sat.  123,  etc. 
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ble  time,  according  to  his  brother,  devoted  himself  sixteen 
hours  a  day  to  his  books,  repeating  over  and  over  the  lesson, 
''keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will  keep  you/'  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  studied  sixteen  hours ;  but  Lord  Mansfield  thought 
the  quantity  of  professional  reading  necessary  much  less  than 
is  supposed. 
Every  one  will  remember  Coke's  favorite  versei^: 

Sex  horas  somno,  totidem  des  legibus  squis 

Quatuor  orabi^  ;  des  epulisque  duas, 

Quod  superest  ultro  sacris  largire  CamaBnis. 

Which  Sir  William  Jones  translates  : 

Six  hoars  to  sleep^  to  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Or  rather,  he  says  : 

Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

The  lord  keeper  Williams  slept  but  three  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.  Roger  North  considered  four  hours  a  day  sufffi- 
cient  quantum  of  study,  which  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  enlarged 
to  six.  A  certain  eminent  lawyer  remarked  that  he  once 
thought  well  of  a  young  man,  until  he  heard  that  he  studied 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  never  could  think  well  of  him 
afterwards.  In  his  hours  of  amusement  Guilford  would  play 
upon  the  bass  viol,  whilst  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Ludderdale, 
used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  hear  a  cat  mew  than  the 
best  music  in  the  world,  and  the  better  the  music  the  more 
sick  it  made  him.  Something  similar  to  this  is  said  of  Burke, 
Fox,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Pitt,.  Justice  Yates  amused  himself 
with  reading  Dean  Swift ;  Camden,  with  the  old  romances, 
particularly  the  ^' Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.''  Sir 
Edward  Coke  played  at  bowls. 

How  much  better  all  of  these  than  tlie  * 'occasional  inebria- 
tions' '  in  which  the  earlier  poets  would  indulge  themselves: 

Fetch  me  Ben  Johnson's  skull,  and  fiirt  with  sack. 
Rich  as  the  same  he  drank,  when  the  whole  pack 
Of  jolly  sisters  pledged,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  as  drunk  as  he.    ' 

But,  after  all,  the  recreations  of  D'Aguesseau  and  Brougham 
are  to  be  preferred;  the  one  relaxed  himself  with  an  interchange 
of  studies,  ^^Le  changementde  V etude  est  mon  seul  dehassement/' 
in  his  own  language — the  other,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chan- 
cery court,  a  cabinet  council,  and  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
lords,  amuses  himself  by  solving  difficult  problems,  and  spe- 
culating in  the  higher  branches  of  physical  science. 

By  the  way,  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  any  relation- 
ship subsisting  between  law  and  poetry — yet  such  there  is, 
and  the  evidences  of  it  are  not  few.    The  Greek  word  ndmos  sig- 
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nifies  a  law  or  a  poem — its  explication  being  found  in  the  fik5t, 
that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece  laws  were  thrown  into 
verse,  and  sung  by  way  of  promulgation.  Thus  was  it  also 
with  the  laws  of  the  Welsh  and  Britons. 

Alsfree 

Mak  I  thee 

As  heart  may  think 

Or  eigh  may  see  : 

was  a  form  of  legal  manumission. 

The  following  is  a  grant  made  by  William  I — 

From  me  and  from  rayne,  to  thee  and  to  th3^e, 

While  water  runs  and  the  sun  doth  shine  ; 

For  lacke  of  Heyrs  to  the  king  againe, 

r,WiIliara,  King,  the  third  of  my  reign, 

Give  to  the  Norman  Hunter 

To  me  that  art  both  Line  and  Deare 

The  Hoppe  and  Hoptoune 

And  all  the  bounds  both  up  and  doune, 

Under  the  earth  to  Hell,  aoove  the  earth  to  Heaven. 

To  witness  that  this  is  sooth 

I  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  tooth 

Before  Jugg,  Marode  and  Margery, 

And  my  third  son  Henry, 

For  one  bow  and  broad  arrow 

When  1  come  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow. 

The  description  of  the  Lawless  Court  is  amusing^  which 
met  at  cock-crowing,  ^*when  they  whisper  and  have  no  can- 
dle, nor  any  pen  and  ink — but  a  coal."  Its  title  in  the  court 
rolls  runs  thus : 

Curia  de  Domino  Regc,  Clamat  clam  pro  rege 

Dicta  sine  lege  In  curia  sine  lege, 

Tenta  est  ibidem  Et  nisi  cito  venerint 

Per  ejusdem  consuetudinem,  Citius  poenituerint, 

Aute  ortus  solis,  Et  nisi  clam  accedant 

Luceat  nisi  polus,  Curia  non  attendat, 

Senescallus  solus.  Qui  venerit  cum  lumine 

Nil  scribit  nisi  colis,  Errat  in  regimine, 

Toties  voluent,  Et  dum  sunt  sine  lumine, 

Gallus  ut  cantaverit  Capiti  sunt  in  crimine, 

Per  cujussoli  sonitus,  Curia  sine  cura, 

Curia  est  summonita  :  Jurati  de  injuria. 

What  could  possibly  be  more  amusing  than  to  see  Coke's 
Reports  done  up  nicely  into  verse  ;  yet  some  wag  has  thrown 
them  into  that  form.     The  State  Trials  have  also  assumed  a 
similar  dress.      The  following  case   is  versified  from  Bur 
roughs'  Reports  : 

A  woman  having  a  settlement 
Married  a  man  with  none. 
The  question  was — ^Iie  being  dead, 
If  that  she  had  was  gone  ? 

Quoth  Sir  John  Pratt,  her  settlement 
Suspended  did  remain, 
Living  Uje  husband — but  him  dead, 
It  doth  revive  again. 
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Living  the  husband — but  him  dead, 
'    *  ►th  1     ' 


Chorus  of  PuisDo  Jadgo 
Livin, 
It  doth  revive  again. 

This  is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  impromptu  : 

He  that  holdeth  his  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  shake  nor  to  shiver, 
I  humbly  conceive — for  look,  do  you  see, 
They  are  his  and  his  heirs  forever. 

The  remark  has  been  made,  in  relation  to  the  professions, 
that ' 'physicians  are  the  most  learned,  lawyers  the  most  amu- 
sing, and  then  come  the  clergy."  We  can  very  readily  an- 
swer for  the  eccentricity,  good  humor,  wit  and  life,  which 
have  characterized  the  bar  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  our  article,  shall  narrate  a  few  of  its  anecdotes. 

Sergeant  Hill  was  altogether  an  odd  fellow ;  abstraction 
was  his  forte.  Arguing  a  point  on  one  occasion,  he  drew 
out  a  plated  candlestick  from  his  bag,  and  gravely  presented 
it  to  the  court ;  some  one  having,  it  seemed,  substituted  a 
traveller's  bag  in  place  of  the  sergeant's.  At  another  time 
he  appeared  at  court  with  some  derangement  of  his  dress ; 
the  counsel  near  him  observing  it,  whilst  he  was  conducting 
one  of  his  most  profound  arguments,  whispered,  ''your 
breeches  are  unbuttoned."  The  learned  sergeant,  thinking 
it  a  hint  connected  with  his  cause,  proceeded  with  all  possi- 
ble gravity,  ''my  lords,  the  plaintiff's  breeches  were  unbut- 
toned." 

Lamb  was  complaining  that  the  more  he  spoke  in  public 
the  more  diffident  he  grew  ;  as  if  it  were  strange,  rejoined 
Erskine,  that  a  lamb  should  grow  sheepish.  A  strange  hu- 
mor possesssed  Erskine  to  witness  fires,  so  that,  according  to 
Sheridan,  a  chimney  could  not  smoke  in  the  borough  without 
his  knowledge. 

Mansfield  was  remarkably  handsome.  He  was  sitting  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  a  portrait,  and  being  asked  if  he 
thought  the  likeness  a  good  one,  "Eeally,  Sir  Joshua,  I  can- 
not-tell,"  said  the  old  lord,  ''I  have  not  seen  my  face  in  a 
looking  glass  for  thirty  years  ;  my  servant  dresses  me." 

But,  perhaps,  the  happiest  fellow  for  fun  and  frolic  that  the 
bar  has  ever  produced  was  the  celebrated  Irish  barrister, 
Curran.  A  volume  might  be  occupied  almost  with  his  bon 
mots  alone.  He  was  ready  for  every  occasion,  and  seemed  to 
draw  upon  resources  that  were  inexhaustible.  "I  can't  tell 
you,  Curran,"  observed  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted 
for  the  Union,  "hoW  frightful  our  old  house  of  commons  ap- 
pears to  me."  "Ah!  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  "it  is 
only  natural  for  murderers  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts."  A  de- 
ceased judge  had  a  defect  in  one  of  his  limbs^  from  which, 
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when  he  walked,  one  foot  described  ahnost  a  circle  round  the 
other.  Mr.  Curran  being  asked  how  his  lordship  still  con- 
trived to  walk  so  fast,  answered  :  ''Don't  you  see  that  one  leg 
goes  before  like  a  tipstaff,  and  clears  the  way  for  the  other." 
Cross-examining  a  horse-jockey's  servant,  Curran  asked 
his  master's  age.  '^I  never  put  my  hand  in  his  mouth  to 
try,"  answered  the  witness.  The  laugh  was  against  the 
counsel,  till  he  retorted  :  ''you  did  perfectly  rights  friend,  for 
your  master  is  said  to  be  dk  great  bite,''  A  miniature  painter, 
on  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Curran,  was  made  to  confess 
that  he  had  carried  his  improper  freedoms  with  a  particular 
lady  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
"Then  sir,"  said  the  counsel,  "I  suppose  you  took  that  waist 
(waste)  for  a  commoTi."* 

When  counsel,  Mr.  Curran  would  frequently  be  interrupted 
by  the  judge,  Lord  Avonmore,  with  expressions  of  fretfal- 
ness  and  impatience:  "I  see  the  drift  of  it  all" — ''you  are 
giving  yourself  unnecessary  trouble,  Mr.  Curran,"  eto.,  etc. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  the  counsel  proceeded,  "Perhaps, 
my  lord,  I  am  straying,  but  you  must  impute  it  to  the  ex- 
treme agitation  of  my  mind.  I  have  just  witnessed  so  dread- 
ful a  circumstance,  that  my  imagination  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  shock."  His  lordship  was  now  all  attention.  "On 
my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of  the  markets, 
I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to  slaughter  a  calf.  Just  as 
his  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely  child  approached  him  unper- 
ceived,  and  terrible  to  relate-- 1  still  see  the  life  blood  gush- 
ing out — the  poor  child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand,  when  he 
plunged  his  knife  into — into — "  "Into  the  bosom  of  the 
child,"  cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion.  "Into  the 
neck  of  the  calfy  my  lord  ;  but  your  lordship  sometimes  an- 
ticipates, "f 

Over  the  feelings  of  this  good  old  judge,  Mr.  Curran  had  a 
perfect  command.  They  had  been  companions  in  early  life, 
and  members  of  a  patriotic  and  convival  brotherhood,  entitled 
"Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick."  Political  rancor  had  sus- 
pended this  intercourse  for  a  while,  but  Curran  was  the  advo- 
cate in  a  cause,  and  Avonmore  the  judge :  here  was  a  field  for 
the  honest-hearted  advocate,  and  recollections  of  happier 
days  crowded  in  to  soften  down  and  subdue  all  unkindliness. 
As  he  reverted  to  the  past,  his  feelings  were  too  much  for 
him — his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion — all  that  was  tender 
prevailed.  The  presence  of  the  judge  called  up  a  thousand 
associations.  "From  the  dearest  and  tenderest  recollections 
of  my  life,"  Mr.  Curran  warmly  continued — "from  the  re- 

«  Life  of  Curran,  p.  404.  f  Life  of  CumiD,  p.  85. 
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membrance  of  those  Attic  nights  and  those  refections  of  the 
gods,  which  we  have  spent  with  those  admired,  and  respected, 
and  beloved  companions,  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  over 
whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed. 
[Here  Lord  Avonmore  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears.]  Yesj  my  lord,  I  see  you  do  not  forget  them.  I  see 
their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory. 
I  see  your  pained  and  softened  fancy,  recalling  those^  happy 
meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  be- 
came expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue,  and 
the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of 
man — where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose — ^where  my  slenderer  and 
younger  taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  ma- 
tured and  redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we 
can  remember  those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than 
that  they  can  never  more  return — 

**We  spent  them  not  in  joys  or  lust  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  these,  my  friend,  were  thine.'* — CoxcUy, 

The  moment  the  court  rose,  his  lordship  sent  for  Mr.  Curran 
and  threw  himself  into  his  arms. 

Let  us  conclude  this  long,  but,  we  hope,  not  altogether  im- 
interesting  article,  with  an  observation  or  two  on  the  religious 
character  of  lawyers.     Seldom  has  the  world  allotted  an 
over-much  of  piety  to  any  of  this  profession.     If  the  world  be 
right,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ;  perhaps  there  exists 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts  unpropitious  for  the 
indulgence  of  religious  feeling  ;  it  may  be,  but  then  we  know 
that  nothing  is  commoner  than  the  same  accusation  against 
other   professions.     Medical   men,  for  instance,  have  been 
charged  with  inclinations  favorable  to  irreligion  and  infideli- 
ty.    Anatomy  has  arrayed  itself  against  revelation.      We 
shall  not  pause  to  explain.     We  point  the  modern  lawyer, 
and  we  point  the  world,  to  the  pious  Hale — the  pure  Romily ! 
We  would  have  infixed  upon  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  indeli- 
bly stamped  there,  the  dying  words  of  Selden  :  ^*I  have  my 
study  full  of  books  and  papers  on  most  subjects  in  the  worlds 
yet  I  can  recollect  no  passage  wherein  I  can  rest  my  soul, 
save  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,"  and  the  most  remarkable 
passage  that  lay  upon  his  heart  was  from  2  Titus  11-14. 
The  consolatory  language  of  the  great  Erskine  is  worthy  of 
all    acceptation:    **My    belief    in   the    Christian    religion 
arises  from  the  fullest  and  most  continued  reflections  of  my 
riper  years  and  understanding.     It  forms  at  this  moment  the 
great  consolation  of  a  life,  which,  as  a  shadow,  passes  away  ; 
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and  without  it,  I  should  consider  my  long  course  of  health 
and  prosperity  as  the  dust  which  the  wind  scatters,  and  rather 
as  a  snare  than  a  blessing."  Let  the  jurist  be  guided  by 
these  elevated  truths — ^let  him  receive  instructions  from  the 
Book  which  can  never  fail — let  his  path  be  illumined  by 

^'thisray  of  sacred  ligrht — 
This  lamp  from  off  the  everla^ng  throne." 

let  him  be  pure  in  heart — ^be  incorruptible  in  integrity — 
high  in  honor — giving  "his  days  and  nights,  with  a  sincere 
and  constant  vigor,  to  the  labors  of  the  great  masters  of  his 
own  profession,  and  though  he  may  now  be  but  a  humble  wor- 
shipper at  the  entrance  of  the  porch,  he  will  entitle  himself  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  ministrations  at  the  altar,  within  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  justice." 


THE  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  8TATISTIGAI  INVESTIGATIONS. 

TUE  STATISTICAL  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1853,  PREPARED 
FROM  OTTO  HUBNER's  JAHRBUCH,  POR  1855,  AND  AN  ADDRESS  OP  MR  .LEONE 
LEVI,   BT   LOUIS    SCHADE,   OF   WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

The  readiness  evinced  of  late  by  all  governments  to  co- 
operate in  the  promotion  of  science  and  of  subjects  of  general 
utility  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  affinity  of  interests  which  binds  all 
nations  of  the  earth  is  better  understood  and  appreciated ; 
the  study  of  natural  laws,  in  their  relation  to  society,  is  more 
expanded  and  intelligent ;  the  institutions  of  all  countries 
are  closely  scrutinized,  and  rather  than  be  wedded  to  anti- 
quated systems,  each  is  eager  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  other.  Statistics  are  the  safest  guides  for  the  appreciation 
of  institutions.  They  are  the  records^  not  of  theories,  but  of 
results.  They  reveal  all  that  is  defective ;  they  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  principles  is  unanswer- 
ably tested;  and  by  them  comparisons  may  be  instituted. 
But  there  can  be  no  comparison  without  a  common  point  and 
a  common  channel.  This  is  wanting  in  statistics.  They  are 
collected  in  all  countries,  but  without  unity  of  purpose  they 
reveal  no  phenomena,  and  illustrate  no  universal  law  ;  with- 
out uniformity  in  the  forms  and  language  of  statistical  docu- 
ments they  afford  no  basis  for  comparison.  To  supply  this 
desideratum  was  the  object  of  the  Statistical  Congress.  It 
aimed  at  realizing  a  new  era  in  this  cosmopolitan  science ;  it 
has  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  nations  may 
be  beneficial  to  one  another ;  to  clear  the  path  by  which  the 
laws  of  population,  of  production,  of  mind,  and  of  morals 
may  be  better  ascertained,  and  to  diminish  the  barriers  which 
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yet  intercept  the  social,  commercial,  and  scientific  intercourse 
of  nations. 

As  we  have  given  already  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  memorable  congress  at  its  first  session,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  resumfe  of  the  resolutions  adopted: 

I.  Statistical  organizoiions. — The  congress,  according  to  a 
programme  issued  by  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  of 
Belgium,  first  considered  the  question  of  statistical  organiza- 
tions, with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  basis  in 
all  countries,  both  in  the  modes  of  collecting  statistics,  and 
in  the  official  publication  of  statistical  documents.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  henceforth  the  statistics  of  countries 
may  be  compared.  To  realize  this,  some  general  basis  must 
be  adopted ;  we  must  settle  on  the  nomenclature  of  things ; 
we  must,  so  to  say,  adopt  a  universal  language  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  simplify  the  tables  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of 
comparison.  The  best  instrumentality  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  object  is  the  creation,  in  each  State,  of  a 
centred  statistical  commission^ov  an  analogous  institution  formed 
of  the  heads  of  the  administration  with  tJie  addition  of  some 
individuols  eminent  in  statistical  science^  the  central  commis- 
sion communicating  with  branch  commissions  in  the  pro- 
vinces for  all  that  is  local  or  provincial.  The  central  statistical 
commissions  of  all  countries  might  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation among  themselves,  exchange  their  publications,  and 
also  transmit  to  each  other  the  schedules  used  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information,  so  that  they  may  be  classified  and  organ- 
ized. In  order  also  to  furnish  the  easiest  means  for  the  trans- 
mission of  such  documents,  it  was  recommended  to  establish 
in  each  country  a  centre,  or  a  person  especially  dedicated  to 
send  and  receive  all  communications  and  publications  of  a 
-statistical  character.  The  statistical  accounts  were  recom- 
mended to  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible,  especially  in  the 
most  useful  parts,  by  publishing,  at  reduced  prices,  the  sum- 
mary tables  with  explanatory  texts. 

The  importance  of  such  arrangements  is  patent.  Great 
difficulty  is  at  present  experienced  in  obtaining  information 
from  foreign  governments,  through  the  want  of  knowing  what 
is  actually  published  in  other  States,  and  through  whose 
medium  it  may  be  ascertained.  Equally  important  is  the 
suggestion  of  publishing  the  summaries  of  statistical  docu- 
ments at  moderate  prices,  as  their  bulk  is  a  complete  barrier, 
not  only  to  the  purchase  of  them,  but  also  to  their  being 
easily  handled  and  studied,  the  practical  information  they 
contain  being  oflen  buried  in  the  amount  of  particulars, 
chiefly  of  local  interest. 
3 
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II.  Population, — The  law  of  population  is  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  statistics.  To  ascertain  the  various  caiBes 
which  affect  the  state  of  population — to  appreciate  the  true 
relation  of  all  the  social  elements — and  to  show  how  each 
individual  contributes  his  quota  to  the  solution  of  the  great 
human  phenomena,  are  the  labors  of  consummate  philosophy 
and  of  deep  mathemetical  science,  able  to  grasp  at  great 
truths,  fix  their  principles  and  deduce  their  consequences. 
The  wider  the  sphere  of  observation  the  more  solid  will  be 
the  laws  which  it  discovers.  The  recurrence  of  facts  under 
different  climates  and  in  different  states  of  society,  and  the 
modifications  which  certain  laws  assume  as  elements  are 
changed  or  modified,  are  sources  of  careful  study  to  the  statiat 
who  takes  man  as  the  centre  of  his  observations.  Yet  this 
important  study  is  now  restricted  to  small  divisions  of  the 
human  family,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  and  unity  in 
the  collecting  of  the  census  in  different  countries.  In  England, 
the  United  States,  Sardinia,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  census  is  collected  decennially ;  in  France  every  five  years; 
in  the  German  states  triennially;  in  Belgium  at  variable 
periods.  Besides,  great  variety  exists  in  the  items  of  infor- 
mation collected,  and  on  the  principles  on  which  the  censuses 
are  based.  The  congress  had  the  subject  under  careful  con- 
sideration, and  after  considerable  discussion  it  came  to  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  census  of  population  should  exhibit  the  number  of  individa&lt 
actually  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  enumeration ;  and,  also,  such  particolarB  ti 
may  be  required  of  those  individuals  who  have  legal  domicile  in  the  countrTr 
altnouffh  absent  from  it. 

2.  The  census  to  be  taken  not  less  frequently  than  every  ten  years,  and  in  the 
month  of  December. 

3.  A  special  return  for  each  family  or  household. 

4.  Specials  agents,  or  enumerators,  to  be  employed. 

5.  The  returns  to  state  name  and  surname,  age,  place  of  birth ,  spoken  language, 
reliffion,  condition,  whether  single,  married,  or  widowed,  profession  or  occupatio>, 
residence,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  child  receiving  education,  houses  bf 
stories,  and  number  oi  rooms  occupied  by  each  family,  gardens  in  connexion 
with  the  house,  existing  sickness,  number  of  blind,  deaf  ana  dumb,  absentees,  and 
number  of  persons  residing  in  public  or  private  establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  ought  to  be  an  annual  regis- 
try of  population,  exhibiting  the  births  by  sex,  by  age  of 
both  parents^  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  number  of  twins, 
stillborn,  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  by  months.  The 
deaths  by  sex,  by  age,  and  by  months,  distinguishing  among 
dead  children,  till  three  years  of  age,  the  legitimate  from  the 
illegitimate.  The  deaths  by  months,  with  the  causes  of 
death,  and  the  profession  of  the  deceased  ;  marriages,  with 
the  age  of  the  parties,  their  condition,  profession,  and  num- 
ber  of  children,   distinguishing   the   legitimate  and  those 
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acknowledged  as  such.     Considering  the  extreme  importance 
of  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  diseases  equally  applicable  to 
all  countries,  the  attention  of  learned  men  is  to  be  called  to 
the  question  for  further  consideration  at  some  future  congress. 
III.  Territory,     National  Survey, — The  question  of  popu- 
lation is  inmiediately  connected  with  that  of  territory,  and 
with  the  national  survey.     In  Great  Britain  the  survey  has 
hardly  been  commenced,  though  in  Ireland  it  is  complete. 
The  congress  adopted  the  following  general  recommendations : 
That  it  is  desirable  that  each  country  shall  be  surveyed  and 
mapped  in  a  uniform  manner.     The  statistical  portion  of  the 
national  survey  should  include  the  survey  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  communes  and  their  sectional  divisions,  the  triangula- 
tions,  the  detail  survey  of  roads,  fields,  &c.,  and  the  map  of 
the  whole  country  to  be  laid  down  on  the  ordinary  scale  of 
tjVo"  (about  26f  inches  to  one  mile.)     The  following  modifi- 
cations to  be   adopted  under    certain  circumstances :     For 
forests  and  mountains  the  scale  of  ririnrj  (nearly  13  inches  to 
the  mile ;)  for  villages  and  crowded  districti  tt^ttj  (say  50 
inches  to  the  mile ;)  for  maps  of  large  towns  intended  for 
sewerage  and  sanitary  purposes,  the  scale  of  yj-y ;  general  index 
maps  to  be  on  the  scale  either  of  loioo  or   aoooo?  (that  is 
about  6  inches  and  three  inches  respectively,  to  the  mile,)  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  under  the  eye  a  considera- 
ble surmce  of  the  country,  when  minute  detail  is  not  required. 
The  reference  or  terrier  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  owners, 
the  nature,  cultivation,  and  area  of  each  parcel.     The  valua- 
tion consists  in  recording  the  terms  of  leases  and  sales,  as 
well  as  the  prices  current  of  produce  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  and  rent  of  farms,  and 
the  average  value  of  each  kind  of  property.     To  fix  by  dis- 
tricts the  types  and  value  of  each  class  of  cultivation ;  to 
apply  this  classification  to  each  parcel,  and  register  the  value 
in  the  reference  book.     The  permanency  of  the  survey,  that 
is,  the  keeping  it  up  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  take  means  to  do  this 
so  effectually  as  to  avoid  the  very  costly,  if  not  very  useful 
method  of  revision  at  distant  periods.     The  means  suggested 
for  such  a  purpose  are  by  noting  in  supplementary  plans  or 
maps  the  change  of  form  or  limits  of  each  individual  field  ; 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  cultivation ;  the  change  of 
owners  and  the  changes  in  the  value  of  property,  in  excep- 
tional case  provided  by  law.     The  following  rules  for  making 
the  survey  were  recommended :     That  the  triangulation  be 
made  according  to  a  general  map  of  the  country,  if  there  be 
one,  and  if  not,  that  it  be  commenced  by  the  great  triangu- 
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lation,  dividing  and  subdividing  the  triangles  which  it  will 
produce  into  smaller  triangles,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
survey.  That  the  valuation  be  undertaken  immediately  after 
the  survey.  That  the  valuation  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  same  figures  should  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  value  in  all  the  districts,  and  that  the  whole  valua- 
tion should  accurately  represent  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
real  property  of  the  country  at  the  time  the  survey  is  made. 
That  the  survey  may  prove  the  fact  of  possession,  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  title.  No  corrections  to  be  made  in  the 
survey  unless  proved  by  authentic  legal  documents. 

rV.  Emigration, — Emigration  has  of  late  frustrated  the 
natural  course  of  the  law  of  population,  and  produced  a 
complete  metamorphosis  in  the  position  of  our  working 
classes.  The  boundless  wealth,  closely  connected  with  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  have,  in  their  turn,  created  such  an  avidity 
to  emigrate,  that  the  number  of  European  emigrants,  for 
some  years  past,  has  actually  exceeded  one  million  per  year. 
Emigration  is  also  the  natural  consequence  of  social  disor- 
ganization, political  convulsions,  and  religious  excitement. 
Fanaticism  and  credulity  send  thousands  to  new  and  distant 
American  settlements.  Persecution  drives,  once  more, 
Protestants  and  Jews  out  of  Catholic  countries,  and  vice 
versa,  Catholics  out  of  Protestant  countries.  These  are  the 
causes  of  important  changes  in  the  resources  of  countries, 
and  they  demand  a  deep  and  intelligent  consideration; 
hence  the  statistics  of  emigration  afford  a  wide  field  of 
instruction.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  a  systematic 
plan  be  adopted  for  the  study  of  these  social  disturbances, 
and  to  this  effect  registers  of  emigration  should  be  kept  in 
each  town. 

The  information  required  with  regard  to  each  emigrant  is 
the  name  and  surname,  place  and  date  of  birth,  sex^  age, 
and  condition ;  religion,  profession,  and  approximate  value  of 
the  resources  or  capital  at  his  disposal ;  the  day  of  depart- 
ure; the  name  of  the  country  where  he  goes  to  reside;  the 
port  of  embarkation ;  the  port  of  debarkation ;  the  known  or 
probable  general  causes  of  emigration.  In  the  case  of  an 
entire  family,  composed  of  children  and  adults,  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  no  personal  property,  it  will 
be  suflScient  to  state  what  amount  of  capital   the  father 

Sossessed  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.     The  indivi- 
uals  who  emigrate  privately  will  be  registered,  with  all  the 
information  which  may  be  attained.      By  means  of  snch 
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information,  collected  in  all  countries,  general  accounts  will 
be  made  up  annually,  showing  the  causes  of  emigration,  the 
number  of  workmen,  and  amount  of  capital  they  have  taken 
with  them  from  the  mother  country.  A  similar  system  may 
be  carried  out  to  verify  the  emigrations.  Kegistries  might 
be  established  at  the  ports  of  embarcation  and  debarcation, 
exhibiting  first  the  ports  of  embarcation,  the  number  of  im- 
migrants, men,  women,  and  children ;  the  country  whence 
they  come,  the  number,  tonnage,  and  flag  of  the  ships  by 
which  they  came  ;  the  cost  of  the  passage  on  an  average  for 
each  destination.  And  for  the  ports  of  debarcation,  the 
number  of  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children ;  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  number,  tonnage,  and 
flag  of  the  ship  by  which  they  came ;  the  number  of  deaths 
during  the  voyage  by  sex,  age,  and  profession,  together  with 
the  causes  of  death ;  the  number  and  sex  of  sick  persons  at 
their  arrival ;  and  the  condition  and  probable  resources  of 
the  emigrants. 

V.  Agricultural  Statistics. — How  far  the  yearly  home  pro- 
duce yielded  the  necessary  amount  of  food  for  the  growing 
population  of  the  European  kingdoms,  (and  among  them 
especially  Great  Britain,)  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  anxious 
speculation,  and  the  source  of  grievous  losses.  In  the 
absence  of  any  reliable  account  of  the  produce  of  the  crops, 
the  wildest  statements  circulate  freely,  and  they  find  sufficient 
credence  to  afiect  the  markets,  the  forerunners  of  misery  and 
suffering  among  the  masses.  Year  after  year  a  cry  is  made 
for  agricultural  statistics,  but  in  vain.  The  statistical  con- 
gress bestowed  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  statistics  that 
attention  it  demands,  and  had  under  consideration  the  time 
at  which  agricultural  statistics  ought  to  be  taken ;  the  period- 
icity of  such  statistics ;  the  instrumentality  to  be  used,  and 
the  information  to  be  collected.  As  to  the  mode  or  instru- 
mentality, the  congress  could  only  recommend  to  use  agents 
faithful  and  intelligent,  so  that  all  the  facts  may  be  verified 
in  the  same  place.  What  is  the  most  convenient  time  for 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  cannot  be  laid  down. 
Leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  different  governments  and 
statistical  commissions,  the  congress  could  only  suggest  that 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  would  be  preferable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  objected  that  the  statistics  of  cattle  would  be 
better  to  be  taken  in  spring.  As  to  the  periodicity  of  such 
statistics,  it  should  not  be  at  greater  intervals  than  ten  years. 
It  is  also  recommended  to  form  two  volumes,  one  giving  the 
results  of  the  year,  and  the  other  the  average  result  of  the 
period  elapsed  between  that  and  the  previous  accounts.     And 
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with  respect  to  the  items  of  information,  they  should  com- 
prise all  the  conditions,  proceeds,  and  results  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  country  at  a  given  time,  and  all  tht 
facts  which  may  assist  towards  their  proper  appreciation  ia 
all  their  different  aspects. 

VI.  Industrial  Statistics, — Industry  is  a  general  term  em- 
bracing all  manner  of  pursuits.  It  comprises  agriculture, 
mining,  manufectures,  commerce,  and  fisheries.  Yet  hy  a 
conventional  application  of  the  term,  it  is  more  properly  used 
with  respect  to  manufactures  and  mining.  The  statistical 
congress  recommended  the  following  principal  subjects  of 
information:  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
under  sixteen  years,  employed  in  the  factories,  distinguishing 
the  number  of  children  engaged  as  apprentices,  and  the  con- 
dition of  apprenticeship ;  the  wages,  showing  the  number  of 
workmen  who  receive  average  wages,  and  more  or  less  than 
the  average.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  whether  the  workmen 
receive  board  and  lodging.  The  statistics  of  manufacture! 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  viz:  Textile  industry, 
comprising  manufactures  of  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silks; 
and  miscellaneous  industry,  including,  for  example,  su^r 
refineries,  ship-building,  &c.  For  both  branches  the  m- 
quiries  should  relate  to  the  number  of  establishments,  the 
mechanical  force  employed,  the  number  of  workmen,  and 
their  wages.  As  to  mining  industry,  the  information  to 
be  collected  should  relate  to  combustibles,  minerals,  and 
metals,  shewing  the  mines  at  work,  their  situation,  depth, 
extent  of  the  bed  and  qualities,  the  mechanical  instrimients 
used  for  extraction,  number  of  workmen,  average  wages,  and 
quantities  extracted.  The  establishments  to  be  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  metal  produced  or  manufactured, 
such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  &c. ;    and  specifying  the 

{)rincipal  instruments  used  for  the  work,  such  as  fiirnaces, 
brges,  founderies,  &c. 

VII.  Commercial  Statistics, — Of  all  statistics  the  statistic! 
of  commerce  are  subjected  to  the  closest  analysis.  The  mer- 
chant governs  by  them  his  daily  operations ;  the  economist 
draws  irom  them  the  great  lessons  derived  from  the  distribu- 
tion and  interchange  of  produce  and  manufactures.  Public 
finances  and  foreign  exchanges,  banking  and  credit,  are  all 
affected  by  their  great  totals ;  and  yet  there  is  no  branch  of 
statistical  operations  necessarily  more  loose  and  less  to  be 
relied  upon.  Commercial  statistics  are  classified  under  four 
heads:  General  commerce,  special  commerce,  transit,  and 
bonding.  They  are,  moreover,  divided  into  imports  and 
exports  by  land,  rivers,  and  canals',  and  imports  and  exports 
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hj  sea.  The  imports  and  exports  by  sea  should  also  dis- 
tinguish those  by  national  and  foreign  vessels.  The  tables 
ought  to  specify  the  countries  whence  the  merchandises  are 
imported,  or  to  which  they  are  exported;  the  total  quantities 
of  weight,  measure  or  number,  following  as  much  as  possible 
a  common  type  for  the  designation  of  these  quantities,  and 
the  basis  of  valuation.  The  value  and  quantities  ought  to  be 
given  in  units  and  decimal  fractions.  There  ought  to  be  two 
<x)lumns,  one  giving  the  official  permanent  value,  and  the 
other  the  variable  or  real  value.  The  value  of  articles  of 
import  ought  to  be  given  exclusive  of  custom  and  excise 
duties.  The  tables  should  contain  also  the  tariff,  and  the 
total  amount  of  duties  received.  The  accounts  should  always 
refer  to  a  period  of  twelve  months,  and  the  general  or  sum- 
mary tables  show,  as  much  as  possible,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  anterior  periods. 

VIII.  Navigation, — The  statistics  of  navigation  are  divided 
into  two  great  branches,  sailing  and  steam  vessels  ;  for  each 
of  which  the  accounts  should  state  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  without  distinction  of  th« 
countries  whence  they  arrive  or  to  which  they  are  going  ; 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with 
Huch  indications  ;  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
according  to  flag.  In  all  these  tables,  the  general  results 
should  exhiVjit  the  double  distinction  of  national  and  foreign 
vessels,  and  the  number  of  ships  laden  and  in  ballast ;  and 
as  the  basis  of  valuation  for  the  tonnage  is  not  the  same  in 
all  countries,  it  should  be  stated  upon  what  basis  it  has  been 
made.  The  statistics  of  the  mercantile  marine  should  also 
exhibit  the  number,  kind,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging 
to  each  country,  of  vessels  constructed,  and  vessels  natural- 
ised during  the  year ;  the  number  of  vessels  lost,  sold 
abroad,  or  broken  up  ;  the  number  of  seamen  enrolled  each 
year,  distinguishing  national  and  foreign  seamen.  The  con- 
gress recommended  that  in  the  statistical  tables  of  countries 
aot  possessing  the  metrical  system,  a  column  should  be  added 
indicating  the  metrical  reductions  of  weight  and  measures  ; 
and  also  that  the  government  shall  not  limit  their  endeavors 
to  the  collecting  statistics  of  foreign  trade,  but  that  they 
should  collect  every  account  which  may  be  conducive  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  home  trade.  The  Central  Statistical 
Conamission  of  Belgium  was  also  recommended  to  prepare, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress,  a  report  of  all  the 
statistical  tables  of  commerce  published  in  the  diflerent 
countries,  showing  their  dissimilarities,  both  in  their  forms 
and  their  contents. 
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IK.  Economical  Bvdgeta. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  bear- 
ings of  a  subject  of  statistics  so  novel  and  important,  some 
preliminary  observations  are  necessary.  The  question  itself 
originated  in  London,  during  the  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
when  a  number  of  statists  from  different  countries  met  to- 
gether, and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  late 
honorary  secretary  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  the 
learned  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  the  subject,  assumed  a  tangible 
form.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  prescribe  or  circumscribe  the  expenditure  of 
individuals,  making  budgets  of  families  as  the  budgets  of 
provinces,  but  simply  to  organize  into  a  system  all  those 
desultory  inquiries  which  are  constantly  made  into  the  state 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ques- 
tion of  such  a  character  can  by  any  means  be  reduced  into  a 
definite  form,  or  into  an  absolute  certainty  ;  but  any  advance 
made  into  the  discovery  of  the  great  arcana  of  the  human 
family,  the  great  question  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the 
masses,  will  be  of  great  public  benefit.  The  question  was 
introduced  to  the  congress  in  a  most  eloquent  address  by  M. 
Vischers,  (Belgiimi,)  which  concluded  with  the  following 
observations  : 

'<  Ainsi,  Messieurs,  en  gSn^ralisant  I'^tude  de  cette  question  dans  diffl^rens  ^jtt 
on  pourra  approfondir  tout  ce  qui  concenie  les  classes  laborieuses ;  mais  en  m^me 
temps  on  €tuaiera  les  effets  d^  difierences  physiques  du  sol  et  du  climat,  ou  de 


celles  qui  proviennent  des  institutions  ;  quels  son  les  efiets  de  la  grand  propriety 
ou  du  morcellement  des  terres,  da  developpoment  de  I'etat  industriel  oa  commer- 
cial* ou  des  occupations  purement  agricoles.  Nous  yerrons  si  ayec  confiance  ot 
comme  les  yeux  ferm^  on  pent  accepter  la  croyance,  que  les  classes  inferieures, 
abandonn^es  a  elles-mtoies,  peuTent  toujours  sufiire  &  leur  besoins. 

*<  £n  repoussant  une  intervention  ezag€r€e  de  Taction  sociale  dans  ce  qui  coih 
ceme  les  int^r^ts  des  individus,  nous  verrons  si  I'on  n'a  pas  trop  laisse  jusquld 
dans  I'oubli  less  classes  ouvri^res,  surtout  celles  qui  peuventsounrir.  Tandts  qoe 
certaines  (coles  ont  montr^  peut-Stre  une  indiflTigrence  trop  grande  a  I'^irard  de 
ces  classes,  d'  autres  ont  produit  des  syst^es  dangereux.  II  nous  6iut  roc^rcher 
la  v€rit€.  A  ceux  que  leur  coeur  ne  porterait  pas  a  8*occuper  de  ces  questions  je 
r^pondrais  par  leur  int^r^t.  Get  examen  est  n^cessaire,  peut-^tre  m^e  urgent.*'— 
'*Jam  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon?" 

The  budgets  of  the  working  classes  comprise  three  kinds  of 
expenditure :  1st.  Expenditure  of  a  physical  and  material 
character ;  2nd.  Religious,  moral,  and  intellectual ;  3rd. 
Luxuries  and  vices.  The  first  includes  nourishment,  such  as 
bread,  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  butter,  spices,  tea,  cofTee,  and 
beer ;  habitation,  clothing,  sleeping  apartments,  wood  or 
coals,  light,  washing,  means  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
baths,  repairs  of  houses,  insurances,  purchase  of  furniture, 
taxes,  postages,  expenses  incident  to  their  occupation  or  ac- 
cruing from  the  keeping  of  a  garden  attached  to  the  house. 
The  second  class  includes  church  expenses,  school  for  children, 
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apprenticeship,  purchase  of  books,  subscriptions  for  moral, 
charitable,  and  intellectual  purposes,  subscriptions  to  friendly 
societies,  savings'  banks.  The  third  class  includes  expenses 
at  the  coffee  houses  and  public  houses,  drinking,  snuff,  gam- 
bling, lotteries,  ornaments  of  toilette,  theatres,  public  festivals, 
loans,  and  pledges.  With  a  view  to  compare  the  results  of 
such  information,  it  is  suggested  to  prepare  the  budgets  of 
three  families,  composed  each  of  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  of  sixteen,  twelve,  six,  and  two  years  respectively, 
for  each  great  division  of  the  country,  or  for  such  portion  as 
may  be  the  object  of  the  study,  distinguishing  agricultural 
laborers  and  other  kinds  of  workmen.  The  budget  will  have 
reference  to  a  family  of  poor  laborers  maintained  partially  at 
the  public  expense ;  a  family  of  laborers  not  comfortably 
situated,  yet  not  under  public  charity  ;  and  thirdly,  a  family 
of  laborers  comfortably  off  and  quite  independent.  Such 
budgets  should  exhibit  the  incomes  as  well  as  expenditure. 
The  incomes  involve  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
mother,  and  children,  counting  the  average  number  of  days 
they  are  at  work,  the  number  of  holidays,  and  bad  times  in 
the  year.  The  other  sources  of  income  will  be  those  arising 
from  a  garden  or  parcel  of  land,  rent  of  a  house  or  of  a  field, 
produce  of  pasture,  of  a  pig,  a  goat,  &c.,  enjoyment  of  public 
property,  pensions,  ftmds,  interests,  miscellaneous  produce, 
and  eventual  income. 

As  the  central  statistical  commission  of  Belgium  has  drawn 
up  a  number  of  queries  on  the  subject  which  have  already 
been  largely  circulated  throughout  Belgium,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  other  governments  should  mstikite  similar  in- 
quiries on  the  plan  su^^ested. 

X.  Statistics  of  Indigence  or  Pauperism, — The  statistics  of 
indigents,  or  those  in  a  state  of  actual  privation  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  not  of  those  comparatively  poor,  should  be  col- 
lected by  departments  in  country  places,  by  household  or 
families,  and  by  individuals,  (men,  women,  and  children  be- 
low sixteen  years,)  distinguishing  those  who  are  accidentally 
or  temporarily  assisted  and  those  who  are  assisted  continu- 
ally and  permanently.  It  should  also  be  ascertained,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  assistance 
from  private  institutions,  either  exclusively  or  together  with 
public  charities ;  and  a  periodical  division  should  be  made  of 
the  documents,  registers,  lists,  &c.,  on  which  the  poor  are 
enrolled,  distinguishing  the  ages  and  sexes.  ITie  principal 
and  essential  causes  of  poverty  should  be  ascertained,  such  as 
old  age,  sickness,  infirmities,  widowhood,  loss,  or  abandoned 
by  parents,  numerous  family,  want  of  work,  insufficiency  of 
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wages,  or  other  involuntary  causes ;  or  bad  conduct,  idleness, 
intemperance,  dishonesty,  or  other  voluntary  causes.  Infor- 
mation should  be  collected  of  the  number  and  nature  of  chari- 
table institutions  of  different  kinds,  exhibiting  the  number  of 
poor  persons  whom  they  assist  at  a  time,  or  the  character, 
causes,  and  effects  of  pauperism,  number  of  mendicants,  vaga- 
bonds, and  abandoned  poor  without  any  legal  domicil ;  valua- 
tion of  the  public  charities  and  of  the  help  afforded  to  tho 
poor,  distinguishing  those  that  are  assisted  in  their  own 
houses  and  those  assisted  in  the  establishments,  or  in-door 
and  out-door  relief ;  the  number  of  provident  institutions  for 
the  object  of  alleviating  or  preventing  poverty. 

XI.  Educational  Statistics. — Educational  establishments 
are  divided  into  four  classes — Ist,  Those  applied  to  element- 
ary teaching,  or  infant  schools,  including  Sunday  schools, 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  charitable  schools, 
orphan  schools,  &c. ;  2d.  Middle  schools,  including  athe- 
naeums, (academies,)  lyceums,  industrial  and  commercial 
schools,  schools  of  agriculture,  of  navigation,  &c. ;  3d.  Supe- 
rior schools,  such  as  universities,  schools  of  mines,  engineer- 
ing, &c. ;  4th.  Those  applied  to  special  branches  of  education 
or  science,  such  as  religion,  schools  of  design,  gymnasium, 
military,  &c. 

The  statistics  of  education  should  include,  for  each  class, 
the  number  and  nature  of  establishments,  showing  the  subject 
of  instruction,  the  method,  the  language  in  which  teaching 
is  conveyed,  the  religious  character,  &c. ;  the  number  of 
masters,  instructors,  and  professors  ;  the  administration  and 
inspection ;  the  accessory  institutions  intended  to  complete 
the  courses  of  instruction,  such  as  conferences,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, examinations,  &c. ;  the  income  and  expenditure,  spe- 
cifying the  amount  of  fees  from  students ;  the  amount  of 
State  or  of  charitable  endowment ;  and  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement, and  inspection,  and  teachers.  Other  subjects  of 
information  are  also  recommended,  such  as  may  show  how 
education  and  instruction  are  combined  in  the  various  stages ; 
the  special  provisions  made  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  children  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  working  classes  in 
the  cities,  and  the  poorer  classes,  whose  education  and  in- 
struction is  given  gratuitously,  and  where  it  is  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  attend,  what  rewards  are  afforded 
or  compulsory  means  used ;  distinguish  in  establishments  and 
schools  of  the  first  class  the  general  attendance  in  summer 
and  winter;  ascertain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  results  of  the 
various  systems  of  education,  and  compare  their  value  ;  give 
the  examinations,  degrees,  and  diplomas  generally  granted ; 
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the  state  of  education  among  young  men  in  the  military  ser- 
vice and  among  prisoners,  and  also  the  number  of  signatures 
in  marriages ;  and,  lastly,  indicate  such  circumstances  as 
may,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  affect  such  results. 

XII,  Criminal  Statistics, — Criminal  statistics  embrace  prin- 
cipally the  number  of  offences  and  of  commitments,  the 
nature  of  crimes,  the  means  used  for  their  prosecution  and 
repression,  and  the  penalties  inflicted.  The  congress  recom- 
mended to  establish,  as  the  basis  of  criminal  statistics,  the 
nomenclature  of  all  the  offences  which  come  under  cognizance 
of  the  general  code  or  special  laws  of  any  country  rather  than 
general  classifications.  To  add  to  the  statistical  tables  de- 
tailed explanations  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  country, 
principally  upon  the  meaning  attached  by  the  penal  law  to 
the  qualifications,  differences^  and  degrees  of  culpability.  To 
invite  the  jurists,  and,  above  all,  the  criminalists  of  different 
countries,  to  draw  up,  according  to  the  penal  law  of  their 
respective  countries,  a  table,  as  detailed  as  possible,  of  the 
crimes,  offences,  &c.,  with  explanations  of  their  nature,  with 
a  view  to  form  the  basis  and  prepare  the  elements  for  a  more 
general  classification,  applicable  to  all  countries. 

The  statistics  of  crime  should  exhibit  the  number  of  offences 
under  cognizance  of  the  law;  number  of  offences  which, 
owing  to  any  cause,  have  not  been  prosecuted,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  were  prosecuted ;  and  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted, by  sex  and  age,  by  years  up  to  21  years  of  age,  and 
by  ten  years  from  21  to  30  and  upwards ;  number  of  persons 
discharged  and  condemned^  with  the  same  distinction,  the 
penalties  inflicted,  by  a  nomenclature  as  minute  as  p6ssible ; 
number  of  capital  punishments,  detentions,  transportations, 
fines,  &c. ;  indicating  especially  the  number  of  executions, 
the  durations  of  the  penalties,  whether  for  perpetuity,  for 
more  than  10  years,  10  to  5,  5  to  3,  3  to  1  years,  1  year  and 
under;  that  of  transportations,  and  the  amount  of  fines; 
number  of  individuals  imprisoned  for  any  cause  whatever ; 
duration  of  detentions ;  number  of  discharges  with  or  with- 
out bail ;  duration  of  the  trial ;  number  of  persons  condemned, 
by  sex  and  age,  distinguishing  those  who  have  been  submit- 
ted to  another  trial.  To  these  general  statements  there  should 
be  added  the  origin,  domicile,  condition,  profession,  and 
extent  of  education  of  the  criminal,  the  causes  known  or  pre- 
sumed of  the  crime,  the  attenuating  circumstances;  the  trials 
by  defaults,  mode  of  procedure  and  judgment,  indicating  each 
phase  of  the  trial,  the  appeals,  and  the  exercise  of  grace  and 
pardon. 

XIII.   Proceedings  of  Congress. — The  statistical  subjects 
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proposed  for  discussion  being  exhausted,  the  attention  of  the 
congress  was  directed  to  two  important  questions,  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  the  social  and  commercial  relations 
between  different  countries.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  international  postage  ;  the  second,  the  extension  of 
international  commercial  law.  The  proposed  national  and 
international  code  of  commercial  law  has  lately  received  con- 
siderable impulse  and  a  practical  tendency.  The  congress 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  a  hope,  1st,  that  the  recent 
postal  reforms  of  different  countries  would  be  introduced  into 
the  international  postal  relations ;  2d,  that  the  great  differ- 
ences now  existing  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  different 
countries  may  be  diminished  and  even  removed  altogether. 
Another  important  wish  was  expressed,  that  special  and  de- 
tailed statistics  be  obtained  for  all  large  cities.  The  Central 
l^tatistical  Commission  of  Belgium  were  then  intrusted  to 
select  a  place  and  fix  a  time  for  the  future  meeting  of  the 
congress,  making  it  known  at  least  six  months  before  the 
time.  Lastly,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  president,  (Mr. 
Quetelet,)  and  after  a  delivery  of  a  short  address  by  the  pre- 
sident the  congress  closed  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  Septemoer. 
Thus  terminated  these  most  important  proceedings.  The 
congress  set  four  days ;  the  sections  sitting  between  9  and  12, 
and  the  congress  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  each  day.  The  Central 
Statistical  Commission,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  M,  Que- 
telet, and  M.  Ducpetiaux,  were  sumptuous  in  their  liberali- 
ties and  hospitalities  towards  those  who  attended  the  congress. 
The  kihg,  the  Duke  de  Brabant,  with  several  officers,  hon- 
ored the  congress  with  their  presence,  and  invited  a  great 
number  of  the  members  to  a  banquet  'at  the  palace.  The 
clubs  and  other  public  institutions  were  opened  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  a  statistical  dinner,  attended  by  all  the  members 
of  the  congress,  contributed  to  render  the  whole  a  most  social 
and  brilliant  entertainment.  Thus  the  interests  of  statistical 
science  were  extensively  promoted,  whilst  the  representatives 
of  twenty-six  Stat^,  and  many  scientific  men  from  all  coun- 
tries^ were  united  for  the  common  object  of  establishing  the 
basis  upon  which  the  true  economy  of  nations  may  be 
founded. 

XIV.  The  effect  upon  the  United  States, — The  important 
proceedings  of  such  a  congress,  upon  such  numerous  and 
comprehensive  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  deep  inter- 
est of  our  country,  and  especially  of  our  legislature,  as  its 
results  impose  on  all  governments  and  statistical  societies 
responsible  duties.     To  give  effect  to  the  wise  suggestions  of 
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the  first  Statistical  Congress,  (and,  also,  of  the  second,  which 
opened  the  10th  of  September,  this  year,  in  Paris,  but  of 
which  the  writer  possesses  no  dates  yet,)  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  practicable,  in  this  country,  in  what  is  now  most 
essential.  According  to  the  different  forms  of  government 
the  instrumentalities  employed  must  vary.  We  are,  in  this 
case,  in  no  small  embarrassment.  Banking,  as  regards  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  the  various  exploits  of  civilized  life, 
among  the  first  nations  of  the  globe,  we  must  confess  that  in 
the  important  element  of  statistics  we  have  not  obtained  that 
position  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, we  ought  to  occupy.  We  cannot  complain  of  a 
scarcity  of  statistical  writers,  among  which  there  are  some 
well  known  even  across  the  ocean^  but  we  must  complain  of 
a  certain  nonchalance  and  indifference  with  which  our  Con- 
gress has  regarded  this  matter  till  now.  With  exception  of 
Switzerland,  all  European  countries  have  official  p&rmaneat 
statistical  bureaux,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most 
renowned  statists  of  the  country,  and  not  under  the  unskilled 
management  of  political  aspirants.  We  have  no  such  bureau, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  above  resolutions  can  only  have  a  par- 
tial effect  and  benefit  upon  us,  as  the  United  States  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  keep  step,  in  this  important  branch,  with 
other  European  countries.  If  the  next  Congress  would  direct 
its  attention  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  petvnanent  statistical 
bureau,  every  statistician  will  hail  with  delight  the  progress 
secured  by  so  successful  an  event. 


COIL  ON  THE  LOWER  OHIO. 


Every  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  extensive  coal  roinei  in  its  centre.  There  is  the  power  that  will  attract 
our  rich  metals  and  varied  fibrous  staples,  and  that  will  strengthen  our  indepen- 
dence and  union,  and  enlarg^e  our  national  wealth  beyond  our  conceptions. 

We  copy  the  followin|r  article  from  the  LoviwUU  Price  Current,  and  ask  the 
attention  of  our  commercial  friends  in  the  cities  of  the  southwest  to  the  facts  it 
contains.  If  they  would  retain  their  present  business,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
enlargement,  they  must  lessen  the  cost  of  river  freights  by  lessening  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  their  steamboats. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  lower  Ohio  is  beginning  to  assume 
no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  ^* Illinois  coal  basin/' 
where  it  is  cut  by  the  Ohio  river,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  granary.  Its  coal  is  of  every  variety  of  the  cannel 
and  semi-bituminous  species;  is  overlaid  by  sandstones  of 
superior  quality,  and  rests  on  refractory  clays,  said  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  Stonebridge,  England.     Iron  ore,  indefinite 
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in  quantity  and  excellent  in  kind,  is  almost  in  juxta-position, 
while  lead  ore  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

These  coals  are  in  strata  that  average,  perhaps,  four  feet 
in  thickness,  and  resting  immediately  on  a  thin  bed  of  soft 
shale  are  easily  mined.  Generally,  they  are  reached  by  "adit 
levels,"  and  sometimes,  as  at  Cannelton,  are  self-draining. 
The  cost  of  mining  and  delivery  at  that  point  is  stated  to  be 
three  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel,  (or  about  eighty-five 
cents  per  ton,)  the  "royalty"  is  usually  one  cent,  and  the 
present  price  is  six  cents  by  wholesale,  or  to  barges  and  flat- 
Doats;  seven  cents  delivered  to  steamers  from  "box  boats." 
The  Cannelton  cotton  mill  is  supplied  at  five  cents  a  bushel, 
or  $1  40  per  ton. 

Below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  the  first  availa- 
ble section  of  the  coal  field  is  found  back  of  Cloverport,  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  the  purest  "jet"  yet  found  in  America,  and 
perhaps,  is  superior  to  that  worked  in  England.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Ohio;  the  stratum  is  from  twelve  to 
twenty-seven  inches  thick,  and  between  layers  of  sand  stone; 
cost  of  mining  say  $1  25  per  ton ;  price  at  the  river  bank  $5 
per  ton.  The  Breckenridge  coal  company  have  here  a  large 
tract  of  this  coal,  and  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  it.  Its  cost  and  high  price  will  preclude  a  home 
market  to  steamers ;  but  its  freedom  from  disintegration,  its 
cleanliness  and  rapid  combustion,  fit  it,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  for  shipment.  It  should  command  at  least  $12  per 
ton  in  our  eastern  markets,  and  can  be  ftirnished  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10  per  ton.  For  chamber  and  parlor  use  it  is  immea- 
surably superior  to  any  other  coal.  A  new  and  probably 
important  market  is  opening  for  this  coal  as  a  material  for 
making  lubricating  oil.  This  oil  has  been  used  in  the  Can- 
nelton cotton  mill,  and  proves  equal  to  the  best  sperm  oU. 
Its  cost  is  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon.  A 
company  is  already  erecting  a  large  mill  at  Cloverport  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  oil  on  a  large  scale.  Twelve  miles 
below  Cloverport  are  the  Cannelton  and  Hawesville  mines, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Here  the  "dip"  of  the  strata 
is  about  fifty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  from  the  out-cross  on  the 
top  of  the  bluffs  to  the  water's  level  the  available  coal  extends 
about  five  miles  along  the  river.  On  the  Cannelton  side,  the 
whole  coal  and  most  of  the  surface  is  owned  by  the  American 
Cannel  Coal  Company,  which  was  formed  in  1836,  by  Seth 
Hunt,  J.  T.  Hobart,  and  some  other  Bostonians.  This  com- 
pany, after  various  reverses  and  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
large  capital,  has  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  what 
may  become  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  cities 
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in  the  country.  In  six  years  Cannelton,  from  a  small  ham* 
let,  has  hecome  a  town  of  some  4,000  people.  Its  cotton 
mill  of  11,000  spindles  has  no  superior  and  few  equals  of  its 
class^  and  shows  earnings  that  must  induce  the  erection  of 
others  at  the  same  point.  Its  cost  of  manufacture  (brown 
sheetings)  is  said  to  be  less  than  the  average  cost  in  New 
England,  while  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields, 
and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  great  market ;  its  pay  rolls  of  the 
mill  and  mines  now  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  This  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  ope- 
rations of  a  wealthy  and  influential  company,  who  have 
recently  leased  a  section  of  the  mines.  The  present  capacity 
of  the  mines  here  is  about  11,000  bushels  a  day.  The  new 
company  referred  to  will  soon  be  able  to  double  this  quantity. 

At  Hawesville  there  are  four  coal  companies  who  can  deliver 
about  10,000  bushels  a  day.  The  coal  on  this  side  of  the 
river  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  at  Cannelton ;  but,  as  its 
dip  is  from  the  river,  the  expense  of  drainage  is  something  of 
an  item  now,  and  will  be  constantly  increasing.  From  the 
healthiness  of  the  position,  and  the  settled  character  of  the 
country,  Hawesville,  as  well  as  Cannelton,  may  expect  to  be 
in  an  important  manufacturing  position.  It  will  perhaps  he 
seen  that  free  soil  will  prove  most  attractive  to  a  manufac- 
turing population. 

The  next  coal  mine  in  order  is  one  recently  put  in  opera- 
tion at  Lewisport,  fifteen  miles  below.  The  coal  is  found  in 
the  hills  about  two  miles  from  the  river.  A  first  class  rail- 
road has  been  constructed,  and  the  delivery  of  some  2,000 
bushels  a  day  can  be  made.  There  is  some  contrariety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  this  coal  and  the  extent  of  its 
area. 

Next  comes  the  Bon  Harbor  mines,  three  miles  below 
Owensboro,  Kentucky.  The  coal  stratum  is  five  feet  thick, 
but  so  sulphurous  that  it  cannot  readily  be  sold  for  steamboat 
use.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  valuable  at  some  future  time  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  neighborhood  the  soil  is  of 
remarkable  fertility,  and  can  easily  support  an  immense 
manufacturing  population.  The  coal  alluded  to  is  decidedly 
better,  and  can  be  delivered  at  a  far  less  cost,  than  that  of 
Staflbrdshire,  England. 

The  Newburg  mines,  in  Indiana,  eight  miles  above  Evans- 
ville,  have  been  opened  by  the  Messrs.  Roberts,  and  by 
Messrs.  Phelps  &  Chamberlin.  Their  present  capacity  is 
about  4,000  bushels  a  day.  The  coal  stratum  here  is  about 
four  feet  thick,  and  is  found  80  feet  below  the  high-water 
mark.     Its  character  is  fair,  and  it  can  be  worked  to  con- 
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siderable  advantage,  if  free  from  "fiaults/*  and  if  fissures  in 
the  overlaying  strata  do  not  occur.  Without  faults,  slips,  or 
dykes  the  English  mines  could  be  worked.  Each  forms  a 
limited  water  basin,  and  this  is  susceptible  of  drainage.  The 
Illinois  coal  basin  has  probably  over  thirty  distinct  coal 
strata;  what  dislocations  occur  in  these  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  have  as  yet  scarcely  noticed  those  on  the  outlines 
of  the  field  and  above  the  water  level. 

The  Bodiam  mine,  at  Evansville,  has  recently  been  opened 
by  Messrs.  Kerstemare  &  Co.  It  shows  a  coal  similar  to  and 
below  the  level  of  that  of  Newburg. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  back  of  Evansville,  the 
canal  cuts  a  thick  bed  of  coal,  from  which  that  city  will  draw 
part  of  her  supply  of  ftiel. 

At  Henderson,  Kentucky,  several  companies  are  engaged 
in  developing,  by  shafts  and  borings,  the  coal  strata  below 
the  water  level.  Among  the  results  of  these  borings,  it  is 
shown  that  brine  of  considerable  strength  can  be  raised  in 
this  vicinity,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  manufacture  of  salt  wiU 
become  an  important  branch  of  industry  on  the  Ohio,  between 
the  Cannelton  and  Union  mines.  Several  coal  mines  have 
been  opened  on  the  Green  river,  from  25  to  60  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  The  coal  and  iron  of  this  district  are  likely  to  be 
developed  soon  by  the  wealth  and  energy  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
whose  rich  mines  in  Scotland  may  prove  inferior  to  those  in 
Kentucky. 

The  lower  or  western  margin  of  the  coal  field  is  cut  by  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saline  and  Tradewater  rivers.  In 
this  vicinity,  the  Curlew  mines,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  are  the 
first  in  order.  At  these,  large  preparations  have  recently 
been  made  for  future  business.  What  their  capacity  is  we 
are  not  advised.  The  next  are  the  Mulford  mines,  that  have 
been  extensively  and  profitably  worked  for  several  years. 
The  yield  here  has  reached  10,000  bushels  a  day,  and  the 
price  has  been  eight  and  nine  cents  per  bushel.  The  Curlew 
and  Mulford  mines  are  connected  with  the  Ohio  by  railroads 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  length.  Below,  and  some  four 
miles  up  the  Tradewater,  are  the  mines  of  Hon.  John  Bell. 
At  these  the  coal  stratum  is  probably  identical  with  that  at 
Cannelton  and  Hawesville.  Messrs.  S.  L.  Casey  and  others 
have  commenced  operations  on  and  near  the  Tradewater,  of 
the  extent  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  Tradewater  dis- 
trict, filled  as  it  is  with  coal,  iron,  and  lead,  will  at  some 
ftiture  day  rival  that  of  the  Mersey  and  Kibble  in  manufac- 
turing importance. 
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In  Illinois,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mulford's,  is  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ohio  with  the  Saline,  a  small  and  narrow  stream 
which  rises  in  Hamilton  county,  and  is,  during  the  winter 
floods,  navigable  for  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  blufiis  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  contain  six  or  seven  seams  of  worked 
coal,  come  within  three  miles  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saline.  Here  the  Shawnee  Coal 
Company  have,  during  the  last  two  years,  opened  galleries, 
sunk  shafts,  constructed  two  miles  of  railroad,  put  up  saw 
mills,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city.  The  stockholders 
are  chiefly  citizens  of  New  York,  and  have  the  ability  of 
accomplishing  large  results.  The  basis  and  material  of  a 
great  city  are  certainly  there.  Equivalent  advantages  at  any 
point  in  Europe  would  have  made,  long  ago,  a  city  with  a 
population  larger  than  that  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
combined.  How  long  it  will  take  here  to  conquer  the  forests 
and  malaria  depends  on  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  these 
non-resident  owners.  The  coal  is  various  in  quality ;  that 
which  has  already  been  in  market  has  certainly  been  inferior. 
The  good  coal  is  there,  however  ;  but  present  prices  and  facil- 
ities are,  perhaps,  too  limited  to  bring  it  out ;  as  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saline  has  proved  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  delivery  of  coal  on  the  Ohio,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  new  railroad  from  th^  mines  to  some  good  river 
landing.  The  width  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  changing  character 
of  its  channel,  as  well  as  the  crumbling  nature  of  its  banks 
from  Shawneetown  to  the  highlands  below  the  Saline  and 
Trade  water,  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  convenient  delivery 
of  coal  on  either  side  of  the  river  in  this  district,  while  thers 
may  be  no  site  for  a  manufacturing  city  nearer  the  mine  than 
Wallace's  Ferry,  about  fifl;een  miles  below. 

The  Union  coal  mines  are  the  lowest  on  the  river.  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  stratum  there  is  said  not  to  exceed 
twenty-seven  inches.  This  can  be  worked  at  a  higher  cost, 
(say,  four  cents  per  bushel,)  and  will  pay  even  at  this.  The 
extent  of  the  seam  is  uncertain.  Its  quality  is  good.  These 
mines  are  in  the  highlands  nearest  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Cumberland. 

The  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  cuts  the  lower  or  southern 
out-cross  of  the  Illinois  coal  field  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  Cairo,  and  great  reliance  has  been  made  on  coal  freight 
by  the  engineers  of  that  road.  At  a  low  cost  of  transit  (say 
two  cents  a  ton  a  mile,  or  $1  50  for  the  seventy-five  miles) 
the  coal  from  this  source,  delivered  on  barges  at  Cairo,  would 
cost  at  least  nine  or  ten  cents  the  bushel,  while  an  equivalent 
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article  can  be  furnished  from  tlie  mines  on  the  river  at  seven 
or  eight  cents  per  bushel. 

The  owners  and  lessees  of  the  Lower  Ohio  coal  mine^  have 
invested  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
lands,  fixtures,  and  rolling  stock.  They  can  now  deliver 
about  50,000  bushels  a  day.  Beckoning  two  hundred  work- 
ing days  to  the  business  season,  this  would  yield  a  supply  of 
only  ten  millions  of  bushels  a  year,  or  only  one-third  of  the 
home  consumption,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  coal  delivered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  The  demand  for  coal  between 
Louisville  and  the  Balize  is  variously  estimated.  Some  who 
profess  to  have  examined  the  markets  with  care  have  stated 
it  as  high  as  thirty-five  millions  of  bushels  a  year.  They 
assume,  however,  that  coal  would  be  the  exclusive  fuel  of 
steamboats,  and  in  sugar  mills,  if  it  was  supplied  at  moderate 
prices  and  with  regularity.  This  assumption  would  seem  to 
De  allowed  from  the  relative  prices  at  which  wood  and  coal 
could  be  furnished.  From  the  following  estimate,  carefully 
prepared  by  the  Coal  Association  of  the  Lower  Ohio,  it  ap- 
pears that  coal,  of  which  ten  bushels  are  equal  to  a  cord  of 
cotton-wood,  can  be  delivered  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  at 
thirteen  cents  a  bushel,  and  yield  a  fair  profit.  This  equals 
cotton-wood  at  $1  30  a  cord,  or  less  than  half  its  average 
price.  Probably  it  would  be  more  economical  for  the  sugar- 
planters  to  purchase  coal  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  rather 
than  cut  wood  on  their  own  lands^  unless  they  were  opening 
new  lands  for  cultivation.* 


•  The  Cost  and  Profit  of  Towing  Coal  to  the  Markets  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.— 
We  publish  to-day  the  estimates  of  the  Association  of  Coal  Owners  and  L^eees 
on  the  Lower  Ohio,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  supplying  the  demand  for  our  great 
staple  in  the  markets  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans. 

it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  business  of  the  river  cities,  from  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans  inclusive,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  cheapness  at  which  their 
steamers  can  carry  freight.  The  only  item  of  expense  in  running  these  boats  that 
can  bo  reduced  in  price  is  fUel — the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood — and  the  piaciDg 
•f  the  coal  at  convenient  depots  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Fifleen  dollars  a  cord  for  pine  wood  has  been  paid  at  New  Orleans  by  Louis- 
ville boats  within  the  past  two  years.  Five  and  six  dollars  a  cord  for  inferior 
cotton  wood  has  been  no  unusual  price  on  the  Mississippi  river  during  the  same 
time. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  ten  bushels  of  our  coals  make  more  steam 
(in  boilers  properly  arranged,  and  the  coal  burned  in  a  proper  manner)  than  can 
be  made  from  a  cord  of  cotton  wood.  It  is  evident  from  the  estimate  that  these 
coals  can  be  put  at  the  depots  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  at  an  average  cost  of 
ten  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel,  and,  adding  cost  of  selling  and  profits  to  those 
engaged  in  transporting  and  vendinj?,  the  coals  can  be  supplied  at  an  average 
price  of  sixteen  cents  per  bushel,  or  rorty  cents  per  barrel,  thus  lessening  the  cost 
of  steamboat  fuel  one-half,  (reckoning  wood  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  at  $3  50 
per  cord,)  and  enabling  the  owners  of  these  boats  to  compete  with  railroad 
freights. 

Wo  invite  the  attention  of  boat-builders,  officers,  and  capitalists  to  the  pros- 
pective importance  and  profit  that  must  attend  this  brancii  of  industry. 
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This  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  coal  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  supply.     In  1845  the  sales  at  the  Cannelton 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Lower  Ohio  Co&l  Association,  held  at  Cannelton, 
Indiana,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1854,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  gathered  by  the  memben 
of  this  association,  as  to  the  cost  of  towinf  coal  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi  rivers,  the  following  estimate  is  Mlieved  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Wnerever  a  doubt  has  arisen,  the  highest  estimate  has  been  adopted*.  And  in 
order  to  induce  parties  of  skill  and  capital  to  engage  in  this  business,  this  aasocia- 
tion  agrees  to  furnish  any  responsible  part^,  who  will  put  into  operation  a  tug 
and  barges  of  the  capacity  stated  in  the  estimate,  coal  at  Cannglton,  Hawesville, 
and  Newburg,  at  seven  cents  per  bushel ;  and  at  the  Saline/Tradewater,  and 
Caseyville  mines  at  eight  cents  per  bushel,  receiving  therefor  satisfactory  accep- 
tances at  four  months,  payable  in  New  Orleans  with  interest  and  exchange  added. 
And  in  case  contracts  cannot  be  made  wilh  individuals  or  companies,  to  furnish 
the  supply  on  these  terms,  the  members  of  the  association  will  furnish  the  quan- 
tity proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  each. 

Cost  of  transporting  one  bushel  of  coal  per  mile,  #0,004—4-1,000  of  a  cent. 

Cost  of  transporting  one  bushel  to  Cairo  from  Cannelton,  275  miles,  one  cent 
and  one  mill. 

Cott  of  towing  coal  barges  on  Lower  Ohio  and  Mistissippi  rivers,  by  a  steam  liig  oj" 
600  tons,  6  boilers,  25-inc^  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  drawmg  (liglit)  4^  feet. 

FIXED    CAPITAL. 

Cost  of  boat 130,000 

Cost  of  twenty-ibur  barges,  |1,500  each 36,000 

Total 66,00a 

INTERBtT   AND   BXPEMIB8. 

Interest  on  capital,  at  6  per  cent |3,960 

Wear  and  tear  20  per  cent.,  insurance  on  boat  and  barges,  at  9 

percent 18,440 

Cost  of  running  per  month — 

Captain,  at |100 

Two  pilots 400 

Four  engineers 275 

One  mate 75 

Twelve  men,  at  |30 360 

Cook  and  boy 50 

Provisions 159 

Oil 51 

1,470 

{1,470  per  month,  for  8  months 11 ,760 

600  bushels  coal  per  day  for  240  days,  144,000  bushels,  at  7  cts.  10,080 

12  trips,  88,000  bushels  each,  1,056,000  bushels,  at  7  cents  ....  73,920 

Insurance  on  |73,920,  at  10  per  cent 7,392 

Contingencies 1 ,000 

Total  cost  of  coal  in  New  Orleans 126,552 

1 ,056,000  bushels,  at  16  cents,  or  40  cents  per  barrel 148,960 

126,552 

Nett  profit 42,408 

C.  O.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary. 
1,056,000  bushels,  at  60  cents  per  barrel...    #253,440,        $126,552,        |I26,888 

Do do at  50 do 211,200,  126,552,  84,640 

Do do.  •.  .at  40 do 168,960,  126,552,  42,408 

Do dd, . .  .at  30 do 126,720,         126,552,  168 

At  31 1  cents  per  barrel,  a  nett  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  fixed  capital  of  |66,000 
would  be  maae. — Cannelton  Reporter. 
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and  HawesviUe  mines  amounted  to  only  213,000  bushels. 
Now,  this  quantity  and  more  is  required  every  month  when 
the  river  is  navigable.  Then  but  few  of  the  steamboats  took 
on,  at  any  one  time,  over  three  or  four  hundred  bushels ; 
now  the  same  boats  would  take  as  many  thousand.  The 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  the  early  coal  dealers  on  the  river,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  until  the  last  two  years  that  skillful 
and  thrifty  boatman,  Captain  Sturgeon,  could  not  be  induced 
to  use  coal  except  in  his  cabin.  Now  the  Eclipse  often  leaves 
the  Ohio  with  10,000  bushels  upon  her  decks,  even  to  the 
displacement  of  freight. 

But  the  steamboat  and  sugar  mill  demand  for  the  fuel  of 
^he  lower  Ohio  will  soon  be  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  its  demand  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  a  few  yeari 
the  men  of  energy  and  capital  in  the  west  will  wonder  at 
their  own  blindness  in  not  appreciating  and  profitably  de- 
veloping the  immense  natural  advantages  afforded  by  the 
minerals,  the  fuels,  the  subsistence,  and  by  the  easy  transit 
on  the  lower  Ohio  for  the  manufacture  of  their  own  great 
staples.  They  will  then  understand  the  perspicacity  of  that 
veteran  manufacturer  and  statesman,  Richard  Cobden,  of 
England,  who  years  ago  declared  that  the  chief  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  must  eventually  be  on  the  coal  fields  of 
the  central  west,  where  heat,  power,  iron,  subsistence,  tran- 
sit, and  material  could  be  brought  together  and  combined 
icheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  known  world. 

PROGRESS  OF  TUE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCHES  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
Paris,  Dr.  Baird,  author  of  ''Keligion  in  America,"  sub- 
mitted a  report  upon  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Religion  in 
America,  in  which  was  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States,  which  we 
copy  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser : 

We  will  consider  the  principal  churches  in  America  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared  there. 

1.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — The  Protost^int 
Episcopal  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  the  established  and  dominant  church  in 
most  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  in  that  of  New  York,  and 
greatly  suffered  from  its  connexion  with  the  State.  Its  pro- 
gress since  its  emancipation  from  that  connexion  has  been 
steady  and  even  rapid.  In  the  year  1800,  it  is  believed,  there 
were  320  churches,  16,000  communicants,  260  ministers,  and 
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7  bishops.  In  1820  there  were  9  bishops,  and  about  500 
ministers,  and  probably  30,000  communicants.  There  are 
now  33  dioceses,  38  bishops,  1,714  clergy,  and  105,350  com- 
municants. Of  the  bishops  two,  at  present,  are  not  in  ser- 
vice, and  three  were  appointed  bishops  for  missionary  fields 
abroad,  one  of  whom  is  in  western  Africa,  and  one  in  China 
In  the  Sabbath  schools  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church 
there  were,  in  the  year  1854,  69,000  pupils ;  tlie  contribu- 
tions of  the  church  were,  the  same  year,  398,650  dollars. 

2.  The  Congregational  Denomination. — This  church,  if 
we  may  employ  tlie  word  in  this  sense  in  reference  to  a  body 
which,  like  the  Baptists,  is  not  united  by  any  general  organ- 
ization, was  the  second  that  appeared  in  this  country.  It 
has  steadily  advanced  in  numbers  and  influence  from  the 
first.  It  has  2,449  churches,  1,848  pastors,  479  ministers 
without  charge,  (such  as  professors^  teachers,  &c.,)  and 
207,608  members.  The  Congregational  body  was  long  the 
dominant  denomination  in  New  England,  and  was  scarcely 
found  beyond  the  limits  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  now 
exists,  however,  in  the  States  of  iJew  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  California.  It  has  increased 
steadily  and  even  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  it  would 
have  done  if  so  many  of  those  wlio  have  emigrated  from  New 
England  had  not  fallen  into  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
churches,  chiefly,  until  lately,  because  they  could  not  find 
that  of  their  education  and  preference  elsewhere.  No  churches 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  give  more  money,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  than  the  Congregational  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  The  Baptist  Churches. — No  denomination  of  evangel- 
ical Christians  encountered  so  much  opposition,  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  at  the  hands  of  the  established 
churches  in  those  portions  of  the  country,  in  the  colonial  era, 
as  the  Baptists ;  and  certainly  not  more  than  one  church  has 
had  greater  success  during  the  last  fifty  years,  A  few  figures 
will  prove  this.  In  1707  there  were  but  17  Baptist  churches  in 
the  United  States ;  in  1740  there  were  37 ;  in  1762  there  were 
66;  in  1792  there  were  1,105  churches,  891  ministers,  and 
65,345  members ;  in  1812  there  were  2,433  churches  and 
1,922  ministers  ;  in  1854  there  were  of  ^^Regular  "  or  ^^Asso- 
ciated"  Baptists  500  associations,  10,131  churches,  6,175 
ordained  ministers,  and  808,754  members.  If  we  include,  as 
we  ought,  the  anti-mission  (hyper-Calvinists)  '*  Free  Will 
Baptists,"  ^^General  Baptists,"  ^'Seventh  Day  Baptists," 
(71  churches,  77  ministers,  and  about  6,500  members,)  Tan- 
kers, and  *^ Disciples  of  Christ,"  (often  called  ^^Campbell- 
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ites/')  we  must  add  at  least  5,000  churches,  2,350  ministers, 
and  270,000  members,  making  the  total  of  Baptists  in  the 
United  States  to  be:  15,131  churches,  8,525  ministers,  and 
1,078,754  members. 

4.  The  Presbyterian  Churches. — In  the  year  1705  a  pres- 
bytery, consisting  of  seven  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  from  New  England,  was  formed.  From  this  body 
arose  the  large  body  of  churches  which  bear  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  Presbyterian.  In  1800,  it  is  believed,  there 
were  about  300  ministers,  500  churches,  and  40,000  commu- 
nicants or  members.  In  1832  there  were  1,935  ministers 
and  licentiates.  In  1843  the  two  branches  (for  this  church 
was  divided  into  two  bodies  in  1838,  called  Old  and  New 
School)  had  2,991  ministers  and  licentiates.  In  1854-55  the 
statistics  of  these  two  bodies  combined  were  as  follows:  2 
general  assemblies,  52  synods,  254  presbyteries,  3,770  min- 
isters, 346  licentiates^  648  candidates,  4,635  churches, 
368,433  members  ;  contributions  to  congregational,  mission- 
sionary,  educational,  and  other  religious  objects,  at  least 
4,000,000  dollars,*  and  10  theological  seminaries. 

We  subjoin,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  statistics  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  or  group  of  churches : 


Associate  Church 

Associate  Reformed 

Reformed  Presbyterian. . . 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  . 

German  Reformed 

Reformed  Dutch 


e 

5 
s 
'5 


164 
315 
108 
800 
350 
332 


3 


21 
30 
15 
400 
25 
15 


2 

9 

6 


267 

375 

160 

1,000 

i,ooe 

332 


e 
s 


91,568 
30,000 
14,000 
100,000 
110,006 
36,297 


Combining  these  six  Presbyterian  denominations  or  com- 
munions with  the  two  great  branches  just  spoken  of,  we 
have  a  total  of  4  general  assemblies  or  general  synods,  79 
synods,  417  presbyteries  and  classes,  5,889  ordained  min- 
isters, 822  licentiates,  915  candidates,  7,759  congregations, 
and  680,021  members  or  communicants.  This  Presbyterian 
femily,  or  group  of  churches,  has,  in  all,  19  theological 
schools  under  their  control,  and  30  colleges,  with  more  than 
5,000  students  in  them.  In  the  year  1800,  there  were  not 
more  than  450  ministers,  7^000  congregations,  and  60,000 
members,  in  the  United  States.     The  three  Scottish  bodies, 

*  The  statistics  are  partly  those  of  May,  1854,  and  partly  those  of  1855. 
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the  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  and  Reformed  Presby- 
terian,) now  numbering  587  ministers,  802  churches,  and 
€5,588*  members,  scarcely  existed  at  that  time.  The  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  did  not  exist  till  1810.  The 
increase  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  has  been  great 
within  the  last  forty  years. 

5.  The  Methodist  Churches. — ^This  is  the  youngest  of  all 
the  larger  sisterhoods  of  churches  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  first  Methodist  church  in 
America  was  organized  on  Christmas  Day,  1784,  nearly 
seventy-one  years  ago.  The  progress  of  this  branch  of  the 
evangelical  body  has  been  unparalleled.  I  am  indebted  to  a 
minister  in  that  body,  (Rev.  Mr.  Butler,)  every  way  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  for  a  very  complete  report,  made  up  to  the 
latest  possible  date,  say  the  first  of  January,  1855.  Of  this 
report  I  can  only  give  a  resume. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  several  branches.  There 
are  the  great  branches  called  the  '^Methodist  Episcopal 
Church"  in  the  north,  and  the  ^^  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South."     We  subjoin  a  tabular  view  of  the  whole: 


Bishops. 

Elders. 

Eflfective 
ministers. 

Member- 
ship. 

Missions. 

Home. 

Por'n. 

Meth.  Epis.  Church 

Meth.  Epia.  Ch.  South.. 
Unit    Breth    in  Christ 

7 
7 
4 
2 
3 
2 

235 
131 

4,579 
1,672 
250 
195 
300 
155 
916 
310 
12 

783,358 

579,525 

67,000 

21,076 

21,237 

6,203 

70,015 

23,000 

1,100 

823 
271 

47 
34 

Evangelical  Association. . 
African  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.. 
Afr.  M.  E  Zion  Ch 

Meth.  Protestant  Ch.... 

103 

Weslev  Meth.  Connex'n. 

Prim.  Meth.  Ch  ........ . 

25 

464 

8,389 

1,672,517 

1,197 

81 

We  add  a  few  other  statistics :  These  several  branches  of 
the  Methodist  family  of  churches  have  132  annual  con- 
ferences, 12,618  ^' local  ministers,"  who  preach  more  or  less 
every  week,  811  "superannuated  ministers,"  many  of  whom 
preach  a  great  deal;  (making  a  total  of  22,198  ministers  of 
all  classes,)  1,255,897  members  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
209,580  of  African  origin,  100,562  Germans,  1,024  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  515  Welsh,  4,929  Indians  ;  13,146  Sabbath 

*  This  figure  is  too  low.     The  Associate  Reformed  Church  must  now  hare 
ea8t35  ,000  members  instead  of  30,000. 
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flchools,  129,885  teachers  in  such  schools,  691,700  scholars, 
and  1,959,628  volumes  in  Sunday  school  libraries ;  17,949 
conversions  in  1854 ;  138,093  members  of  the  mission  churches 
in  the  home  field;  56  missions,  30  **  local  preachers,"  6,869 
members,  83  day  and  Sunday  schools,  with  3,469  pupils,  in 
the  foreign  field  ;  amount  expended  in  missions  since  1819, 
3,408,998  dollars. 

There  belong  to  the  Methodist  family  of  churches  in  the 
United  States,  13,280  church  edifices,  with  4,342,579  sittings, 
valued  at  14,822,870  dollars  ;  amount  of  stock  in  ''book  con- 
cern," 696,325  dollars;  and  annual  sale  (in  1854,)  199,687 
dollars ;  10  quarterly  and  monthly  periodicals,  with  a  sub- 
scription list  of  225,000 ;  24  religious  newspapers,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  127,900 ;  24  colleges,  with  99  profes- 
sors, 1,779  students,  61,270  volumes  in  their  libraries  ;  prop- 
erty in  funds,  1,327,111  dollars,  and  income  of  43,824  dollars ; 
133  female  seminaries  and  colleges,  11,678  pupils ;  505,129 
dollars  vested  in  their  behalf;  amount  given  in  1854  to  the 
Bible,  tract,  missionary,  Sunday  school  societies,  and  for  the 
■upport  of  superannuated  ministers,  734,618  dollars. 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  the  amount  invested  by  the  Metho- 
dist churches  in  their  ''book  concerns,"  colleges  and  semina- 
ries, churches,  &c.,  is  17,411,440  dollars;  and  he  estimates 
the  amount  given  in  1854,  to  the  support  of  the  ministers, 
religious  societies,  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  including  income 
from  the  college  and  other  vested  funds,  (but  not  including^ 
what  was  given  in  ordinary  charities,  building  churches,  &c.,) 
at  7,536,916  dollars  ;  which,  deducting  the  colored  member- 
ship in  the  "  Methodist  Church  South,"  is,  on  an  average, 
more  than  five  dollars  per  month. 

He  estimates  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country 
which  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  spiritual  care  of  "Ameri- 
can Methodism,"  at  6,475,902. 

6.  Other  Churches. — The  Lutheran  Church. — This  church 
is  rapidly  increasing  among  us,  partly  from  conversion,  partly 
from  immigration.  In  1841,  the  number  of  ministers  was 
406,  congregations  1,200,  communicants  104,000,  under  the 
control  of  one  general  synod,  and  14  district  synods.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  hold  of  the  statistics  of  this  church 
for  1854 ;  but,  according  to  the  best  informed  ministers  of  the 
body,  whom  I  have  within  a  few  weeks  consulted,  I  think  the 
following  general  statement  within  the  limits  of  exact  truth : 
1  general  synod,  23  district  synods,  980  ministers,  2,000  con- 
gregations, 190,000  communicants,  8  theological  schools,  6 
colleges,  10  or  12  male  and  female  academies,  a  deaconess 
institute,  (at  Pittsburg,)  an  education  society,  a  foreign  mis- 
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sionary  society,  a  home  missionary  society,  a  church  exten- 
sion society,  12  religious  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  6 
of  which  are  in  English,  5  in  German,  and  1  in  Norwegian. 
The  Foreign  Mis.^ionary  Society  for  several  years  aided  Kev. 
Dr.  Ehenius  and  the  Palamcotta  mission  in  India.  It  now 
has  five  ordained  missionaries  and  their  ladies  in  that  coun- 
try, 5  young  men  (natives)  preparing  for  the  work,  *l  small 
congregations,  86  communicants,  24  schools,  and  355  pupils. 
Its  receipts  the  last  two  years  were  11,797  dollars.  The 
Home  Missionary  Society  employs  some  30  or  40  missionaries 
in  the  home  field. 

Moravians,  or  Unftei)  Brethren. — This  is  but  a  small 
hody  with  us,  having  several  communities,  chiefly  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  1  bishop,  23  churches,  28  ministers, 
and  about  5,000  communicants.  This  body  is  distinguished 
for  its  morality,  industry,  and  zeal,  in  the  cause  of  missions. 

Menonists. — This  quiet  and  inoffensive  body  is  estimated 
to  embrace  400  churches,  250  ministers,  and  30,000  members. 
Their  congregations  are  small.  Their  assemblies  are  more 
frequently  held  in  private  houses  than  elsewhere.  Their  in- 
fluence is  very  inconsiderable.  They  perform  baptism  by 
pouring  water  on  the  subject,  and  not  by  immersion  or 
sprinkling. 

Winebrennerians. — This  is  a  small  branch  of  German 
Christians,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  take 
their  name  from  a  Mr.  Winebrenner  of  that  State,  who  is  a 
most  zealous  and  worthy  man.  They  have  6  elders,  130 
preachers,  168  churches,  415  preaching  stations,  and  17,500 
members.  The  people,  we  ought  to  say,  call  their  body  The 
Church  of  God — not  Winebrennerians. 

The  Orthodox  Friends. — ^We  know  not  the  number  of 
their  ^'meetings,"  or  of  their  "meeting-houses,"  or  places  of 
worship.  The  census  of  1850  states  that  their  places  of  wor- 
ship were  valued  at  $1,713,757,  and  their  church  accommo- 
dation at  $287,073.  From  this  we  gather  that  there  must  be 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  congregations.  It  would  be  right, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  of  these  300  are  orthodox,  that  is,  hold 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  salvation  only  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Number  op  Evangelical  Ministers  and  Members. — From 
these  statistics  it  would  appear  that,  in  1854,  there  were  in 
the  United  States,  27,740  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel 
belonging  to  the  several  evangelical  branches  of  the  one  true 
church  of  Christ.     The  number  of  the  members  or  communi- 
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cants  in  such  branches  was  3y986,*I50.  If  we  suppose  the 
population  of  the  United  States  to  be  at  present  26,500,000, 
then  there  is  one  minister,  on  an  average,  for  a  fraction  more 
than  93*r  inhabitants.  And  this  leaves  out  of  view  the  Evan- 
gelical Friends,  whose  statistics  we  do  not  possess,  and  also 
the  ministrations  of  the  '4ocal  ministers,*'  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  exceed  12,000  in  the  Methodist  body  alone.  This  state- 
ment is  more  favorable  than  that  which  we  quoted  from  the 
organ  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  statistics  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  the  United 
States  would  show  at  this  time  a  membership  of  four  mil- 
lions! Nor  can  the  number  of  those  who  preach  "Christ 
crucified*'  with  a  good  degree  of  faithftdness  and  clearness, 
ministers  having  pastoral  charges,  professors  in  colleges  and 
seminaries,  licentiates,  local  preachers,  &c.,  be  at  all  less  than 
40,000. 

The  Non-Evangeucal  Bodies. — We  have  hitherto  spoken 
only  of  those  who,  in  their  symbols  of  doctrine  and  in  their 
preaching,  hold,  according  to  the  reformers  and  the  apostles, 
the  ''faith  that  saves.*'  But  we  should  not  give  a  correct 
view  of  the  country,  nor  do  justice  to  the  voluntary  or  self- 
sustaining  principle  of  religion  with  us,  if  we  did  not  take 
proper  notice  of  those  who  are  not  deemed  evangelical  in 
their  doctrines  and  practice. 

1.  The  Unitarians. — This  body  is  nearly  confined  to  New 
England,  and  even  there  exists  mainly  in  Massachudetts. 
They  number  about  260  congregations,  as  many  ministers, 
and  35,000  members.  Their  increase  does  not  correspond  to 
that  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  or  that  of  any  of  the 
large  evangelical  bodies.  There  are  two  parties  among 
them;  the  more  serious  constitute  one,  and  Theodore  Parker, 
Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  others  of  the  ''natural"  school, 
who  are  Kationalists — Deists  in  other  words — are  at  the  head 
of  the  other.  They  have  two  theological  schools,  one  at 
Cambridge,  (near  Boston,)  the  other  at  Meadville,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2.  Swedenborgians. — Of  whom  there  may  be  45  churches, 
32  or  33  ministers,  and  3,000  members. 

3.  CHRisnANS. — Who  are  reckoned  to  have  about  600  con- 
gregations, (generally  small,)  500  preachers,  and  30,000  or 
35,000  members. 

4.  Universalists. — According  to  the  most  recent  statement 
which  they  have  published,  there  are  of  this  body  828 
churches,  and  640  ministers.  The  number  of  the  members 
of  their  churches  was  not  given.     It  may  be  50,000,  although 
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we  doubt  it.  There  is,  on  the  part  of  some  of  this  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  Unitarians,  a  growing  sense  of  their  need  of 
more  spiritual  life. 

5.  KoMAN  Catholics. — At  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
(1855),  there  were  T  archbishops,  33  bishops,  1,704  priests, 
1,824  churches,  21  incorporated  and  5  unincorporated 
colleges,  (having  2,612  students,)  31  theological  seminafies, 
(attached  to  as  many  dioceses  and  directed  by  the  bishops,) 
with  500  students,  and  117  female  academies.  As  to  com- 
municants, or  members  of  this  body,  we  can  say  nothing  de- 
finite. Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  when  he  says  that 
there  are  three  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  simply  means  to  include  all  who  attend  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  have  received  the  rite  of  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  the  priest — men,  women,  and  children.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  there  are  not  more  than  three  millions, 
or  at  most  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  Romanists  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  ''communicants*'  can  hardly 
exceed  12  or  14  hundred  thousand. 

6.  Jews. — The  number  of  Jews  is  increasing  in  America. 
Their  synagogues  were  estimated,  in  1850,  to  hold  19,588 
persons,  and  valued  at  $415,600.  We  should  suppose  that 
the  number  of  their  synagogues  may  be  60  or  65. 

Summary  op  the  Non-Evangelical  Bodies. — It  will  appear 
from  what  we  have  just  said  that  the  number  of  ministers 
in  the  non-evangelical  bodies,  great  and  small,  is  2,486;  of 
the  congregations,  3,607;  and  that  of  the  members,  about 
700,000. 
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The  Junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  its  rela- 
tions considered. — No  American  geographer  can  look  on  the 
map  of  his  country  without  astonishment,  nor  trace  its  ex- 
panding outlines  without  admiration.  Before  the  old  States 
have  authoritatively  marked  out  their  boundaries ;  before, 
with  a  single  exception,  they  have  delineated  their  topo- 
graphy or  triangulated  their  areas,  except  for  bases,  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  new  States^  of  vast  extent  and  territory, 
with  boundaries  reaching  beyond  actual  settlements  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  rise  up  in  the  distance  with  a  celerity  that 
outstrips  calculation.  New  centres  of  trade  and  commerce 
are  discovered ;  new  plains  of  exhaustless  fertility  are  thrown 
open  to  the  labor  of  man ;  new  rivers  are  explored  without 
ocks  or  rapids  or  waterfalls  to  interrupt  their  navigation ; 
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and  new  mines  are  opened  of  metals  and  of  coal,  so  ricli,  so 
measureless  in  their  contents,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  store-houses  established  by  Providence  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  civilization  among  the  future  throngs  who  are  des- 
tined to  live  beneath  our  western  skies. 

And,  added  to  this,  we  find  new  climates,  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  healthful  vegetation,  and  that  serenity  of  tempera- 
ture which  makes  existence  a  blessing,  and  gives  to  social 
life  its  best  forms,  its  highest  powers,  and  to  our  political 
compact  the  largest  constitutional  freedom,  and  its  most  en- 
ergetic and  grateful  defenders. 

In  this  aspect  it  is  in  which  physical  geography  delights  to 
contemplate  the  condition  and  advancement  of  the  great 
west,  and  by  which  it  learns  to  value  and  properly  to  esti- 
mate its  great  destinies,  and  more  than  this,  to  discover  by 
natural  laws,  by  the  structure  and  direction  of  mountain 
ranges,  the  source  and  course  of  rivers,  to  which  even  the 
most  skillful  engineering  must  give  attention,  where  the 
coming  generations  of  our  countrymen  must  fix  their  habita- 
tions, and  where  emigration  may  best  direct  its  footsteps  now. 

Not  a  hundred  years  ago  (and  what  a  contrast  does  this 
fact  exhibit)  the  American  colonists  were  better  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of ''Bostonians"  than  any  other;  for 
the  intercourse  of  the  city  of  Boston  with  the  mother  country 
was  more  distinct  and  regular  than  at  any  other  point,  making 
it,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  British  trade. 

The  city  of  New  York  was,  for  a  long  time,  rather  the  port 
of  a  private  Dutch  commercial  company,  and  her  commerce 
was  under  licences,  and  a  closed  one  to  the  world  at  large. 
Newport,  in  Ehode  Island,  between  the  two,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  though  at  a  later  period,  a  point  of  extreme  interest  in 
our  then  commercial  world,  and  its  fine  harbor  seemed  formed 
to  shelter  the  largest  merchant  fleets.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  at  one  time  the  French  government  entertained  the 
serious  design  of  purchasing  Rhode  Island  as  a  naval  station 
for  its  North  American  squadron !  So,  too,  Philadelphia, 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  became  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade,  and  sufiered  more  from  its  vicissitudes  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  Matthew  Carey,  in  an  early  edi- 
tion of  the  Olive  Branch,  describes  an  almost  entire  cessation 
of  business,  and  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  houses  for  debts  due 
foreigners,  who,  directly  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  threw 
large  supplies  of  goods  into  Philadelphia  to  be  sold  at  any 
price. 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  this  over-importation,  a  part 
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of  which  was  actually  hundreds  of  packages  of  second-hand 
clothes  from  Monmouth  street,  was  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  free  ports  on  the  Delaware,  and  ports  with  light 
duties  of  about  five  per  cent.;  each  State,  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  having  the  right  to  adjust  its  own  tarifiF. 
When  cotton  and  rice  were  cultivated  as  staples  at  the 
south,  Charleston  and  Savannah  became  cities  of  more  than 
their  former  importance ;  and  when  Louisiana  was  purchased 
from  France,  New  Orleans  rose  into  consequence  as  the  sea- 
port of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  finally,  on  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  steam  upon  its  waters,  became,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  great<38t  southern  commercial  city  of  the  Union. 
Here  have  continued  to  be  received  the  vast  products  of  the 
west  for  distribution  around  the  Gulf,  among  the  Antilles, 
and  exported  to  every  commercial  port  in  Europe.  Then, 
upon  this  development,  others  followed  ;'and  with  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  IllinoiB 
new  local  centres  began  to  be  discovered.  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati,,  and  Chicago,  emerged  from  the  nebulaB  of  population 
around  them,  orbs  of  commerce,  with  their  own  spheres  and 
systems,  all  becoming  brighter,  larger,  and  denser  by  the 
laws  of  commerce,  which  are  but  another  form  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

So  astonishing  and  so  rapid  have  been  these  developmentfl, 
one  would  suppose  that  even  American  progress  would  some- 
times pause  to  rest  itself  and  to  take  breath  before  resuming 
its  march.  Not  so.  What  has  been  done  is  nothing  to  what 
will  be  done.  What  we  have  beheld  with  astonishment  w© 
shall  see  infinitely  surpassed. 

The  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  with  their  num- 
berless confluents  and  affluents,  are  found  to  lave  the  very 
gardens  of  the  world — virgin  lands  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
offered  freely  by  governmental  law  and  a  liberal  policy,  on 
the  easiest  terms  by  which  land  can  be  purchased  anywhere 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  of  the  easiest  access,  even  to  those 
of  the  smallest  means.  Millions  of  acres  are  reached  through 
these  great  water  courses,  where  the  plough  has  but  to  make 
its  furrow,  and  the  first  season  of  cultivation  gives  back  a 
generous  reward  to  the  husbandman. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  the  western  prairies  and  the 
western  hill-sides  attract  such  throngs  of  human  beings  from 
the  sterile  fields  and  barren  mountains  of  Europe,  where  life 
is  a  toil,  and  bread  is  black  and  hard  to  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  should  seek  here  to  find  broad  fields  and 
acres,  pecuniary  independence,  a  house  that  is  a  castle,  and 
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a  harvest-home  whose  merry  gatherings  are  competence  and 
peace. 

The  finest  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, may  be  reached  in  eight  days  from  New  York — less 
time,  indeed,  than  it  once  took  to  navigate  a  sloop  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  when  the  tides  were  more  relied  upon 
than  even  the  winds. 

These  circimistances  alone  must  lead  to  the  most  prodigious 
results,  not  only  in  our  own  day,  but  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  future  is  not  distant  when  empires,  in  space  and  popula- 
tion, will  reach  from  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  ;  and  unless  we  lose  sight  of  our  own  true  interests, 
under  the  aegis  of  constitutional  freedom,  with  one  interest, 
one  destiny.  The  future  balance  of  power,  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  its  seat,  we  leave  for  politicians  to  calculate. 
The  geographer  and^  the  man  of  business  may,  however,  in- 
quire where  will  be  the  centre  of  the  exchange  and  distribu- 
tion between  the  east  and  the  west. 

Will  the  fabrics  of  Europe  and  of  the  Atlantic  States  be 
exchanged  for  the  '^treasures  of  Cathay"  and  the  products 
of  China  and  Japan,  on  some  highway  of  water  common  to 
the  Union  and  within  easy  distance  of  all  ?  If  so,  on  the 
banks  of  what  river,  and  in  what  valley  will  they  mingle? 
Who  can  think  of  the  answer  that  must  ere  long  be  given  to 
this  question  without  deep  emotion ! 

And  that  question  is  a  national  one ;  for  the  United  States 
in  1870  will,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  have  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  largest  portion  of 
them  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  western  States.     These,  with 
the  certainty  of  never-failing  products  from  the  richest  soil 
on  the  globe,  will  be  the  best  customers  of  the  mercantile 
world  for  their  fabrics,  thf^ir  metals,  and  machinery.     To 
their  doors  all  these  will  be  taken,  and  from  their  store- 
houses and  granaries  we  shall  receive  all  that  we  require  in 
return.     But  where  will  this   centre  show  itself?     What 
point?     What  miracle  of  adaptation  offers  us  our  solution? 
That  we  shall  have  numerous  great  cities  in  the  west  is 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  other  agricultural  countries? 
Their  connexion  with,  and  their  dependence  on,    pastoral 
industry  for  their  growth  are  the  best  assurance  of  their  per- 
manence and  greatness,  and  this  has  been  the  case  from  age 
to  age.     The  most  populous  nations  have  owed  most  to  the 
cultivation  and  fertility  of  their  soil .     The  numerical  strength 
of  Hindostan,  China,  Egypt  in  earlier  times,  and  Russia  at 
the  present  day,  is  attributable  to  the  predominance  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.     Merely  commercial  nations,  as  a  rule, 
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never  have  had  such  permanence.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  British  empire,  considering  its  depen- 
dencies as  a  part,  lies  beyond  the  little  islands  where  her 
wealth  and  her  intellect  enshrine  themselves.  The  popula- 
tion of  her  foreign  possessions  is  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  millions.  London,  great  as  she  is,  was  great 
before  her  commerce  became  important,  and  Liverpool  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  power 
of  the  great  inland  towns. 

Eussia,  without  any  foreign  commerce  to  speak  of  before 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  has  so  extraordinary  a  popula- 
tion for  numbers  that  she  boasts  every  sixteenth  man  born  in 
the  world  is  a  Bussian. 

On  the  other  hand  the  purely  commercial  States  are  more 
unstable,  more  in  danger  of  reverses ;  their  pursuits  are 
much  at  the  risk  of  life.  More  seamen  and  travellers  have 
been  lost  at  sea  during  the  last  year  than  would  populate  a 
modern  colony.  The  chief  ports  of  ancient  times  and  of  the 
middle  ages  have  notoriously  declined,  while  the  purely  in- 
land cities,  sustained  by  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  husban- 
dry, have  yet  a  prolonged  existence.  Jerusalem  rebuilt  sur-^ 
vives  the  wonder  of  pilgrims  and  of  history.  So  lives  Pekin, 
and  so  Moscow,  and  Vienna,  and  Paris. 

We  may,  therefore,  pronounce  with  entire  confidence  on 
tlie  certainty  of  the  growth  of  our  inland  cities  of  the  west 
when  mere  commercial  towns  may  cease  to  exist. 

As  these  remarks  of  ours  may  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  readers  of  peculiar  tastes  as  well  as  scientific  attain- 
ments, we  think  it  best  to  support  our  leading  opinions  by 
tables  which  some  of  our  most  eminent  engineers  have 
arranged : 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  tbe  map  of  the  United  States  tliat  the  rivers 
which  pass  tlie  city  of  Cairo  on  their  way  to  the  ocoan  are  destined  to  bear  the 
produce  of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa» 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  and  also  in  the  winter  mnny  of  the  products  of  Michi- 
gan, to  say  nothing  of  those  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  watered  by  the 
upper  brandies  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  the  vast  tract  watered  by  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Kentucky  conUins 25,920,000 

Ohio  contains 25,000,000 

Indiana  conUins 23,040,000 

Illinois  contains 38,080,000 

Missouri  contains 39,424,000 

Iowa,  say 39,000,000 

Wisconsin  contains 35,300,000 

Making 250,084,000 

Thus,  then,  these  eight  States  whose  population  is  here 
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set  down,  are  all  dependent  on  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  its  rivers,  for  the  outlet  of  the  products  and  surplus 
resources  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  acres,  and  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  five 
millions  which  in  ISTO  will  be  twenty-four  millions.  And 
even  then  there  will  be  room  for  more ;  for  while  that  esti- 
mate gives  but  sixty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  we  find 
that  in  England  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
the  same  space,  in  France  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  Belgium 
three  hundred  and  forty-five,  Austria  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
one.  But  in  this  table  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  left  out, 
and  the  more  distant  territories  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

We  come  next  to  consider  what  are  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  trade  thus  wonderfully  developing,  strengthened  by 
the  construction  of  numerous  lines  of  railways,  and  what  di- 
rection business  must  take,  under  the  influence  of  natural 
causes  assisted  by  those  of  art.  These  tendencies  are  no  less 
than  problems  solved  by  physical  geography. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  laved  by  the  father  of 
waters,  having  seventy-six  tributaries,  all  emptying  them- 
selves above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  is  itself  a  marked 
feature  on  our  map,  a  great  channel  of  trade  and  commerce, 
in  which  there  can  be  no  competitor  though  it  may  have 
many  allies.  In  this  valley,  wide,  rich  and  fertile,  we  find 
one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  a  facile  route  for  the 
conveyance  of  human  products,  for  the  passage  of  emigrants 
and  travellers,  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  forma- 
tion and  intercourse  of  States. 

The  Mississippi,  then,  with  its  affluent,  the  Missouri,  and 
its  confluent,  the  Ohio,  is  the  great  highway  of  the  west : 
between  its  banks  the  tide  of  emigration  will  forever  flow, 
and  on  its  bosom  the  most  precious  freights  never  cease  to  be 
carried.  The  Nile  itself,  in  its  greatest  usefulness,  never  ap- 
proached in  importance  this  river,  Mississippi.  Had  its  geo- 
graphical direction  been  east  and  west  instead  of  what  it  is, 
it  might  have  become  a  barrier  between  the  northern  and 
southern  States  ;  but  happily  for  us  it  is  a  perpetual  bond  of 
union,  by  its  rise,  its  direction,  and  its  terminus,  and  we 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  nations  if  we  did  not  so  con- 
sider it. 

Captain  Cram,  of  the  corps  of  United  States  Topograpical 
Engineers,  has  not  in  the  least  overvalued,  in  his  recent  re- 
port on  the  valley  of  this  river,  the  close  relations  it  bears  to 
its  kindred  valleys,  and  these  are  words  of  significance  when 
we  speak  of  those  of  the  western  world. 
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Captafn  Cram  says  that  these  valleys  have  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Into  the  Ohio  drops  that  of  Tennessee,  with  a  river 
S50  miles  long  ;  the  Cumberland,  with  one  of  450  ;  the  Green 
river,  308  \  the  Kentucky,  312  ;  the  Great  Kanawha,  327  ; 
the  Wabash,  477  ;  the  Monongahela,  216  ;  the  Muskingham, 
216  ;  the  Alleghany,  300  miles.  Into  the  Mississippi  drops 
the  Missouri,  3,21*7  miles  long  ;  the  Kaskaskia,  250  ;  the  Il- 
linois, 400 ;  the  Kock,  285  ;  the  Lower  Iowa,  237  ;  the  Des 
Moines,  400  ;  the  Wisconsin,  580  ;  the  St.  Peters,  400  ;  while 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  themselves,  receiving  these  rivers 
and  draining  these  fertile  valleys,  are,  the  one  946  miles  in 
length,  and  the  latter  3,500.  And  nearly  all  these  streams 
are  navigable  by  steam,  and  all  their  waters  may  be  said  to 
mingle  at  one  point,  as  if  for  the  control  and  convenience  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  all  communicate  with  the  ocean 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Taking  them  altogether,  says 
Capt.  Cram,  we  have  a  continuous  navigable  stream  of  12,000 
miles. 

These  are  the  great  valleys,  then,  which  are  elongations  of 
that  of  the  Mississippi  proper  ;  but  who  has  yet  explored  fully 
those  which  are  watered  by  the  fifty-six  other  rivers  which 
swell  its  waters,  none  of  them  being  less  than  one  hundred 
miles,  and  several  being  four  hundred  miles  in  length  ? 

The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has  itself  an  area  of  over  one 
million  of  square  miles,  double  in  size  that  of  even  the  great- 
est rivers  of  China — such,  for  example,  as  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

North  of  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  size 
of  this  basin  is  about  400,000  square  miles,  and  this  must  by 
necessity  discharge  its  products  through  and  by  the  natural 
route. 

But  the  eagle  eye  of  American  enterprise  has  already  dis- 
covered all  this.  In  fact,  we  are  but  registering  a  '*  foregone 
conclusion."  The  enterprising  men  who  have  congregated 
themselves  on  our  great  lakes  saw  at  a  glance  that  their  lo- 
cation was  favorable  to  two  great  interests — one  eastwardly  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  New  York  canal ;  the  other  south 
and  west  to  the  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  regions,  from  which 
their  valuable  staples  might  be  drawn,  or  to  which  merchan- 
dise might  be  sent  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  any  other  routes. 

It  was  this  conception  which  brought  Illinois  into  the  field 
of  internal  improvement  in  advance,  in  fact,  of  her  power  to 
accomplish  her  purpose,  and  for  a  time  endangered  her  credit 
and  impaired  her  honor. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  western  world  has  finally  been 
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accomplished,  and  we  have  a  railway  704  miles  in  length, 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  at  its  head  with  the  Mississippi  at 
a  point  where  it  has  always  deep  water,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  obstruction  from  ice.  Here  we  see  the  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  the  greatness  of  the  valley  we  have  so  imperfectly 
described,  and  not  only  that,  but  its  results  equally  striking. 
For  example,  the  northern  terminus,  Chicago,  is  mounting 
rapidly  to  the  first  rank  of  inland  cities.  We  quote  from 
the  report  of  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  esq.,  1855,  the  following 
interesting  facts : 

"  Chicago. — The  city  of  Chicago  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Chicago  Branch  ;  of  the  Aurora  road,  which  is  fed  from  the 
northern  branch  between  La  Salle,  or  even  as  far  south  as 
Bloomington  and  Freeport ;  and  of  the  Chicago  and  Gralena 
Union  road,  which  is  fed  by  the  northern  branch  from  Free- 
port  up. 

It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  To  the  east  it  has  an 
uninterrupted  navigation  through  Lakes  Michigan  and  Hu- 
ron, the  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  river  Detroit  and  Lake 
Erie,  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  and  by  the  Welland  canal 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  west  may  be  seen,  over  a 
nearly  level  prairie,  the  woods  which  skirt  the  Des  Plainee, 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi;  and  behind  it,  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  Mississippi,  are  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
United  States.  The  growth  of  the  city  is  miraculous.  In 
1831  there  were  twenty-three  families  in  the  town  ;  its  pres- 
ent population  is  TSjOOO." 

The  southern  terminus  is  at  the  new  city  of  Cairo,  of  which 
we  have  obtained,  by  the  kindness  of  a  subscriber,  some  maps 
which  explain  themselves. 

On  the  Mississippi,  180  miles  above  Cairo,  at  the  Missouri, 
stands  the  great  and  prosperous  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  place 
whose  increase  has  been  equally  marvellous.  The  following 
shows  how  population  has  followed  its  position  in  this  won- 
drous region : 

*'St.  Louis. — The  growth  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  lew  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Mis- 
souri, is  nearly  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Chicago. 

Population  of  St.  Louis  in  1820,  4,123;  in  1854, 125,000." 

Of  Cincinnati,  another  of  these  western  marvels,  508  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  we  need  not 
speak  particularly.  Its  position  does  not  require  it  of  us  at 
tnis  moment. 
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There  remains,  then,  but  one  more  view  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject at  present  under  consideration.  We  have  Chicago  and 
8t.  Louis  as  great  centres  of  western  trade  and  western  popu- 
lation, and  in  all  human  probability  there  is  yet  another 
which  will  vie  with  if  not  surpass  them  both.  This  is  the 
city  of  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  situated  180 
miles  below  St.  Louis,  509  below  Cincinnati,  where,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  river  is  always  deep  and  there  is 
no  obstruction  from  ice.  Its  latitude  is  30°  N.,  and  its  lati- 
tude 12°  E.  from  Washington.  As  those  of  all  alluvial  delta 
are,  its  site  is  not  elevated  to  any  great  height.  It  is  40  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river ;  but  like  most  of  the  towns 
on  the  Mississippi,  like  St.  Louis  or  Natchez  under  the  hill, 
or  New  Orleans,  or  like  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river,  is  liable 
to  partial  overflows  at  extraordinary  seasons.  Human  inge- 
nuity  has  successfully  opposed  a  barrier  to  these  floods,  and 
the  managers  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  are  securing^ 
this  result  for  its  own  advantage.  Levees  along  the  banfcj 
and  sectional  levees  across  the  oase  of  the  triangle  made  by 
the  two  rivers,  leave  nothing  fiirther  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  source.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  raise  the 
whole  site  of  the  town  far  above  the  line  of  possible  inunda- 
tion by  the  transportation  of  earth  from  the  high  ground 
above,  just  as  in  New  York,  where  we  constantly  fill  up  our 
river  fronts  to  a  d^pth  of  50  feet,  or  create  acres  of  new  land 
at  the  Battery.  No  fears,  however,  appear  to  deter  the  nu- 
merous settlers  who  are  erecting  permanent  habitations  at 
Cairo,  and  who  observe  the  stout  old  trees  which  guard  the 
river  banks  and  flourish  undisturbed  by  its  waters. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  is  to  be  considered,  we  find  Cairo  at 
the  worst  only  to  be  in  the  category  of  all  the  river  towns, 
except  that  it  is  to  be  much  better  protected  by  artificial 
works,  more  easily  constructed  than  in  any  of  the  lower 
towns.  It  has  another  pre-eminent  advantage.  There  is  no- 
interruption  to  navigation  below  it.  Its  channels  are  deep 
and  never  ice  bound.  In  all  seasons  it  is  reached  by  vessels 
of  the  largest  river  capacity,  and  to  it  and  about  it  are  con- 
centrating all  the  great  railways  of  the  west.  Travellers  and 
freight,  therefore,  brought  to  this  point  by  railway  or  other- 
wise, are  always  sure  of  reaching  their  final  destination.. 
While  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  for  months  shut  up  by 
the  ice  and  droughts,  Cairo  suffers  by  no  such 'impediments. 
Mr.  Davis  speaks  very  favorably  of  its  position.     He  says : 

'^  Cairo  is  situated  at  the  most  important  confluence  of 
rivers  in  the  world.  Below  it  the  Mississippi  is  navigable  at 
all  times  to  the  ocean.     The  magnificent  nvers  above  it,  both 
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Ik)  the  west  and  east,  are  closed  iu  the  winter  by  ice,  and  in 
the  summer  nearly  or  quite  so  by  drought,  making  travel 
uncertain,  freights  variable,  and  obliging  traders  to  lay  in 
stocks  of  goods  for  months  before  they  are  wanted  to  insure 
a  supply.  The  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  furnishes  at  present 
the  only  railroad  connexion  for  the  greatest  commercial  city 
upon  the  Mississippi,  the  greatest  commercial  city  upon  the 
Ohio,  the  greatest  commercial  city  upon  the  lakes,  and  the 

{irincipal  mining  region  of  the  United  States  with  this  point, 
t  is  possible  to  make  hereafter,  if  the  divided  business  will 
warrant  it,  shorter  roads  to  it  both  from  Cincinnatti  and  St. 
Louis.  But  it  must  ever  remain  the  most  direct  route  from 
Cairo  to  Chicago  and  Galena,  passing  to  each  of  them  through 
ihe  most  fertile  land  of  Illinois. 

"^'  Important  as  are  these  connexions,  Cairo  possesses  inde- 
pendent resources.  The  supplies  of  groceries  and  other  heavy 
goods  for  the  interior  of  Illinois  will  naturally  be  shipped 
&om  this  place.  In  return  it  will  naturally  b^me  the  ex- 
porting point  for  the  produce  of  that  country  going  south. 

'^  There  is  also  excellent  reason  for  believing  that  it  will 
become  the  great  depot  for  coal  for  Mississippi  steamers. 
Steamers  are  now  supplied  with  this  article  from  mines  up 
the  Ohio.  The  nearest  mine  is  at  Muford,  115  miles  above 
Cairo;  the  furthest,  Pittsburg,  1,004  miles  above  it.  It  is 
brouffht  down  in  flat-boats,  towed  by  steam-tugs,  and  deliver- 
ed, during  the  navigating  season,  directly  from  the  river. 
But  the  winter  and  dry  weather  supplies  also  are  obliged  to 
be  brought  down  during  the  season,  and  hauled  up  on  the 
levee  above  high-water  mark. 

■''The  Desoto  and  Duquoin  coal  lies  directly  on  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  road,  from  61  to  74  miles  from  Cairo.  It  is  of  a 
quality  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  Ohio  coals. 

^' The  amount  of  coal  now  required  annually  at  Cairo  is 
estimated  at  450,000  tons. ' ' 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  considerations 
in  detail  which  are  urged  by  the  peculiar  friends  of  Cairo. 
We  are  looking  at  it  as  the  centre  of  ''one  stupendous 
whole.*' 

It  would  seem,  then,  almost  past  a  doubt  that  the  city  of 
Cairo  will  become  the  great  point  to  which  the  trade  of  the 
northwest  and  northeast  must  tend,  and  from  which  the  sup- 
plies in  return  for  these  products  must  ascend  for  distribu- 
tion. Here  must  be  the  great  depot  for  freight  and  travel 
for  the  States  dependent  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri.  Indeed,  it  may  be  styled  the  upper  port  of  the 
Gulf,  another  and  a  better  placed  New  Orleans. 
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But  this  point  has  other  relations  of  a  character  which  the 
political  geographer  may  look  at  with  no  little  interest.  A 
great  and  important  result  is  to  be  developed,  enlarged,  and 
retained,  as  yet  not  generally  considered.  The  largest  and 
most  commercial  States  of  the  south  upon  the  Atlantic  will 
now  seek  here  their  share  of  this  great  western  trade,  for 
which  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have  so  warm- 
ly contended.  It  is  found  if  a  circle  is  described  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  making  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  the  centre,  with  a  radius  of  600  miles,  it  passes 
through  the  port  of  Charleston ;  if  the  radius  be  560  miles, 
it  will  strike  Savannah.  But  to  reach  New  York,  it  must  be 
at  least  1,300. 

If  we  pursue  the  same  idea  a  little  further  we  find  a  radius 
of  500  miles  touches  New  Orleans,  one  of  450  Fulton,  on  the 
Red  river.  Mobile  440  miles,  Philadelphia  800. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  important  fact  that  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  northwestern  and  western  States,  all  that  are  com- 
pelled to  use  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  to  this  point, 
to  reach  these  southern  Atlantic  ports  than  those  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  even  Baltimore. 

Already  a  line  of  railways  from  Charleston  and  Savannah 
is  completed  within  150  miles  of  Cairo.  Thus,  then,  this 
point  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  bringing 
with  it  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabash, 
the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  which  last 
actually  turn  north  to  empty  themselves  at  this  geographical 
centre  of  rivers  and  States,  will  be  within  three  days  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  one  day  of  Mobile  when  the 
intercommunication  by  railways  shall  be  completed. 

We  perceive  then  at  a  glance  what  the  two  greatest  south- 
ern Atlantic  ports  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  by  a  com- 
plete railway  connexion  with  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo.  Thia 
connexion  will  be  with  a  point  as  much  beyond  the  influence- 
of  a  severe  climate  as  their  own.  If  they  make  this,  they 
may  readily  enter  into  a  competition  with  Baltimore  and  New 
York  for  the  western  trade,  and  become  the  ports  of  the  cities 
which,  like  St.  Louis,  are  rising  as  by  enchantment. 

At  present  the  railway  communication  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  extends  only 
to  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river.  From  that  place  to 
Cairo  lines  of  steamers  ply  with  great  regularity.  By  a 
direct  line  the  distance  between  Nashville  and  Cairo  is  about 
150  miles.  So  that  the  distance  from  Nashville  to  Savannah 
by  railway  is  about  583  miles,  and  to  Charleston  via  Augusta 
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699  miles.  About  thirty  hours,  therefore,  places  the  travel- 
ler from  Nashville  either  at  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  a 
few  hours  more  travel  by  rail  would  also  place  the  traveller 
from  Cairo  at  the  same  points. 

This  is  but  about  nine  hours  more  time  than  it  takes  the 
traveller  from  Baltimore  to  reach  Wheelings  on  the  Ohio 
river ;  and  when  there  he  is  more  than  880  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  controlled  by  a  very  uncertain  navigation. 

It  is,  therefore^  a  fixed  fact  that  the  great  western  trade 
and  travel,  at  this  moment,  are  more  within  the  command  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah  than  of  Baltimore ;  that  a  large 
portion  of  both  may  be  secured  ;  that  in  the  winter  season  it 
would  have  nearly  all ;  and  that  Atlantic  steamers  and  sail- 
ing packets  would  become  matters  of  necessity  to  those  cities. 

Nor  would  this  be  all  the  result  of  a  direct  railway  com- 
munication. Not  only  might  Charleston  and  Savannah  com- 
pete with  Baltimore  and  New  York,  but  with  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Gulf  is  not  only  tedious  but  often  dangerous.  A  sailing  ves- 
sel is  often  as  long  getting  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
as  it  would  be  in  crossing  tne  Atlantic,  besides  being  exposed 
to  shipwreck  on  the  Florida  Keys  and  detention  from  cruisers 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  mere  difierence  of  the  rates  of  in- 
surance these  southern  Atlantic  routes  would  offer  a  large 
advantage. 

We  now  come  back,  in  conclusion,  to  the  train  of  thought 
that  induced  us  to  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  its  western  topography,  to  see  to  what  points 
were  likely  to  become  the  new  centre  of  trade  and  of  popula- 
tion. The  centre  of  population  was,- in  1T87,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  in 
1840  it  had  moved  to  Cincinnati ;  in  1870  it  will,  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  its  own  laws  of  progression,  be  near 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  still  later,  at 
some  point  to  the  westward,  yet  to  be  developed  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

We  perceive  that  in  all  human  probability,  nay,  we  may 
almost  consider  it  demonstrated,  that  the  best  point  below 
the  union  of  all  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  must  be  the  centre  of  their  trade. 
It  is  the  nearest  to  all  m  the  aggregate,  and  the  most  con- 
venient for  each  individually.  No  ice,  no  want  of  water  will 
obstruct  navigation  below  this  point.  More  favored  in  this 
respect  than  all  other  cities  and  towns  above  it  on  those  tri- 
butaries, it  presents  advantages  superior  to  them  all. 
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It  offers  its  stores  of  western  products  to  the  markets  of 
New  Orleans,  Mobile^  Charleston,  Savannah.  It  commands 
the  Gulf  stream  trade,  and  may  that  of  the  southern  Atlantic. 
And  it  is  thus  we  perceive  the  importance  of  this  new  centre, 
around  which  so  many  interests  are  to  revolve. 

Nor  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  have  been 
compelled  to  come,  that  if  the  southwestern  railways  com- 
mencing on  the  Atlantic  be  completed  to  Cairo,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  may  boldly  contend  for  the  trade  of  Illinois 
and  the  other  northwestern  States  and  Territories.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  they  have  the  advantage  over  the 
northern  ports,  both  as  to  climate,  time,  and  distance.  But 
may  we  not  contemplate  other  results  ?  Will  not  this  new 
and  profitable  intercourse  take  away  all  excuses  for  any  fur- 
ther jealousy  of  the  northern  States,  which  have  advanced  so 
rapidly  under  their  system  of  internal  improvements  ?  Will 
there  not  be  a  greater  equality  in  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  strengthening  our  ancient  resolution  in  the  time  that 
tried  jnen's  souls,  to  adhere  to  our  Union  and  to  denounce  as 
treason  the  act  which  would  impair  its  integrity?  We  are  fond 
of  comparative  views  of  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  art.  So  we  may  truly  assert  that  nature,  in  her  geogra- 
phical arrangement  of  our  northern  continent,  has  placed  the 
Mississippi  in  the  best  of  all  places  for  us.  It  has  no  local 
character,  for  it  is  too  vast.  It  waters  many  States ;  it  is  the 
outlet  of  many  streams  ;  the  drainer  and  fertilizer  of  many 
noble  valleys.  Scarce  interrupted  by  a  rock,  or  a  cataract,  it 
is  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles  ;  if  it  gathers  its  waters 
in  the  north,  it  pours  them  all  out  into  the  south — cooling 
the  cauldron  of  the  Gulf  and  tempering  its  climate.  It  is  the 
very  bond  of  peace  abd  brotherhood.  It  holds  us  together 
by  a  perpetual  chain,  and  every  new  advantage  it  confers 
upon  us  should  brighten,  not  destroy,  it. 

As  geographers,  as  statesmen,  as  men  of  business,  and 
above  all,  as  patriots,  we  must  rejoice  at  developments  such 
as  these  we  have  attempted  to  point  out.  We  have  found  a 
new  centre  of  our  vast  western  population  and  its  accompany- 
ing trade  ;  we  have  shown  what  important  results  are  in  pro- 
gress of  accomplishment,  and  how,  by  natural  causes  as  well 
as  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  United  States  are  becoming 
more  homogeneous. 

To  the  west,  then,  we  will  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
future. 
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THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FDTDRB  OF  NEW  OBIEANS. 

''We  published  in  our  last  the  aggre^te  results  of  New  Orleans  oommeroe  fiir 
1854-5,  and  will  give  the  details  in  our  next  and  succeeding  numbers.  The 
following  remarks,  however,  made  by  the  Bulletin,  are  worthy  of  reflection  hj 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  city : 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  course  of  our  various  markets 
for  the  year,  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  reverting  to 
the  general  considerations  referred  to  in  our  preliminary  re- 
marks, and  again  calling  the  attention  of  our  mercantile 
friends  to  the  necessity  of  more  earnest  and  united  efforts  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  and  the  policy  of  the 
community  at  large  to  sustain  our  commerce,  as  the  great 
means  of  adding  to  their  general  wealth,  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  ultimately  enhancing  the  value  of  real  estate. 

With  regard  to  the  western  trade,  we  see  such  apathy  on 
the  part  of  our  own  citizens^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Atlantic  cities  are  engaging  in  the  competition  for  it  with  in- 
creased means  and  energy,  that  we  almost  despair  of  retaining 
even  that  portion  of  it  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled  by  our 
position,  and  which,  with  more  capital  and  greater  enterprise, 
we  could  exclusively  command.  To  illustrate  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  north  in  rela- 
tion to  the  incoming  cereal  crops,  which  promise  sucn  abund- 
ant returns.  Having  already  the  facilities  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads extending  to  the  remote  west,  and  acting  in  harmony 
for  their  great  purpose  of  diverting  from  the  southern  mar- 
kets the  western  trade,  their  merchants  might  rest,  contented 
with  their  apparent  superior  resources,  and  await  the  regular 
course  of  trade  to  bring  the  rich  harvests  of  the  west  to  their 
wharves.  But  not  satisfied  with  the  advantages  they  already 
possess  with  these  material  facilities,  and  their  usual  abund- 
ant supply  of  capital  and  banking  facilities  for  the  movement 
of  the  crop,  they  are  stimulating  its  progress  by  an  increased 
expansion  of  currency,  to  be  employed  in  liberal  advances  to 
the  western  trade.  Thus,  some  weeks  ago,  the  New  York 
press  chronicled  the  negotiations  pending  for  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  New  England  currency,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  now  we  are  informed,  by  one  of  their  leading  or- 
gans, that  owing  to  the  demand  at  the  west  for  currency,  for 
the  purpose  referred  to,  large  amounts  of  the  notes  of  the 
New  England  banks  had  been  "arranged  for'*  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  west  in  place  of  coin  ;  that  this  operation  had 
enabled  these  institutions  to  re-issue  the  circulation  which 
had  been  returned  during  the  bank  contraction  of  last  winter; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  these  supplies  of  currency  the 
balances  at  the  credit  of  western  banks  and  bankers  in  New 
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York  had  not  been  drawn  for  as  expected,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  increasing ;  and  that  hence  it  was  evident  that 
the  crops  would  be  sent  forward  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
sent monetary  position  of  the  east  and  the  west.  Our  readers 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  '* operations," 
'^arrangements,"  and  other  financial  mysteries,  not  to  know 
that  their  result  is  to  fill  the  west  with  the  notes  of  distant 
corporations,  which  once  put  in  circulation  by  being  paid  to 
the  farmer  for  his  produce,  remain  for  so  long  a  time  afloat 
that  before  they  can,  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  be  returned 
to  their  place  of  issue,  the  produce  on  which  they  have  been 
advanced  will  have  gone  forward  and  be  converted  into  ex- 
change or  specie  for  their  redemption.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
creation  of  this  fictitious  capital  speculation  may  be  unduly 
excited,  the  commission  merchant  may  be  induced  to  advance 
more  than  the  value  of  the  produce,  and  ultimately  be  ruined 
in  futile  attempts  at  reclamations,  and  we  may  see  a  recur- 
rence of  those  periodical  embarrassments  to  which  northern 
enterprise  is  constantly  exposing  northern  commerce  ;  but  in 
the  interim  the  north  will  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
trade ;  it  will  have  helped  to  build  up  her  cities,  to  furnish 
customers  to  her  importers,  to  stimulate  her  manufactures, 
and,  by  a  variety  oi  smaller  channels,  to  aggregate  an  in- 
creased population  in  her  commercial  marts,  and  advance  the 
general  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  population  of  the 
northern  emporium  has  been  augmented  to  upward  of  six 
hundred  thousand  souls — exhibiting  an  increase  within  a  few 
years  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  New  Orleans.  With 
such  a  formidable  and  daring  rival,  we  must  confess,  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  western  trade  as  steadily  gliding  from 
our  hands,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  short  period  we  may 
be  destined  to  enjoy  its  profits  only  when  an  active  export 
demand,  booming  rivers,  and  low  freights  give  our  natural 
facilities  such  a  superiority  over  the  artificial  connexions  of 
the  north  as  will  enable  us  to  contend  against  her  superior 
enterprise  and  capital.  But,  unfortunately  for  New  Orleans, 
she  is  not  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  western  trade. 
Her  port  is,  in  fact,  the  outlet  for  an  immense  extent  of  coun- 
try, unsurpassed  for  its  fertility  and  the  value  of  its  crops  ; 
and  while  we  regard  with  such  interest  the  industrial  and 
financial  progress  of  the  united  north  and  west,  we  should 
never  forget  that  their  prosperity  is  sure  to  increase  our  own 
by  enhancing  the  means  of  the  consumer  and  extending  the 
demand  for  the  consumption  of  our  leading  staples.  The  old 
apprehension  that  the  production  of  cotton  would  exceed  the 
demand  has  ceased  to  alarm  the  planter,  and  we  would  be 
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hardly  too  sanguine  to  anticipate  that  in  a  very  few  years, 
the  growth  of  this  staple,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  might  be 
doubled  without  advancing  beyond  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  internal  improvements  we  have  commenced,  and 
those  which  are  projected,  cannot  fail  to  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion extensive  districts  to  which  our  market  has  been 
hitherto  inaccessible ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  need  population  and  slave  labor  more  than  we  shall 
want  lands  or  the  means  of  carrying  their  products  to 
market.  Under  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  this  must  lead  to  a  gradual  emigration 
to  the  south  of  slaveholders,  with  their  slaves,  from  the 
States  where  they  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  for  which  free  labor  can  furnish  a  substitute.  To 
stimulate  this  movement  should  be  one  of  our  chief  objects. 
To  illustrate  our  capacities  and  wants,  in  this  connexion,  we 
would  refer  to  the  following  estimates,  which  show  the 
immense  extent  of  rich  but  unproductive  cotton  lands  within 
the  circle  of  our  immediate  influence.  For  example:  taking 
the  yield  of  1852-3  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  the  Louisiana 
crop  was  set  down  at  200,000  bales,  raised  on  400,000  acres 
of  land,  by  50,000  laborers;  Arkansas  at  100,000  bales  from 
200,000  acres  and  25,000  laborers;  and  Mississippi  at 
650,000  bales  from  1,300,000  acres  and  162,000  laborers. 
Here  is  an  aggregate  of  950,000  bales  from  1,900,000  acres, 
in  three  States,  containing  12,000,000  acres  of  cotton  lands, 
and  capable  of  producing  6,000,000  bales,  or  double  the 
entire  crop  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
requiring  double  the  force  now  employed  in  cotton  planting 
in  the  whole  country,  or  six  times  the  present  amount  in  the 
States  mentioned.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands  that  consti- 
tute this  12,000,000  acres  are  at  present  comparatively 
worthless  from  their  inaccessibility ;  but  railroads,  and  other 
internal  improvements,  are  rapidly  obviating  the  objection, 
and  bringing  within  reach  of  our  market  lands  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  have  hitherto  been  valueless.  Hence  the 
great  want  to  be  supplied  to  increase  the  crop  is  not  lands, 
of  which  there  are  a  present  abundance,  but  hands  to  work 
them ;  and  if  we  have  to  rely  upon  only  the  natural  increase 
of  our  own  slave  labor,  it  is  manifest  a  long  period  must 
elapse  before  these  southern  wildernesses  can  be  made 
productive.  Regarding  them,  then,  as  an  element  to 
increase,  by  their  production,  the  commerce  of  this  city,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  there  are  two  great  objects  to  which 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  should  direct  their  attention. 
The  first  is  the  extension  of  our  railroads,  and  other  internal 
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improvements,  so  as  to  place  within  reach  of  this  market 
productive  cotton  lands  now  inaccessible;  the  second,  to 
invite,  from  the  Atlantic  cotton  and  western  slave  States,  the 
immigration  of  planters  with  their  slaves.  Here,  then,  is  a 
pregnant  subject  of  inquiry.  What  advantages  can  we  offer 
to  such  immigrants?  Are  our  lands  more  productive  than 
those  of  other  States,  and  equally  salubrious,  whether  for  the 
white  man  or  the  negro?  What  statistics  can  we  present  in 
reply  to  these  questions?  and,  if  we  can  furnish  evidence  to 
warrant  aflSrmative  answers,  what  means  should  we  adopt  to 
hasten  the  movement  referred  to.  In  some  of  the  western 
States  and  Territories  strong  efforts  are  constantly  made  to 
induce  free  laborers  to  immigrate  within  their  borders, 
whether  from  the  Eastern  States  or  from  Europe,  for  free 
white  labor  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  used  to  bring 
forward  the  cereal  wealth  of  their  soil,  and  without  it  their 
boundless  prairies  would  continue  as  desert  as  the  ocean,  and 
their  fertile  valleys  remain  a  savage  wilderness.  And  so  of 
the  south.  Slave  labor  is  the  only  power  by  which  our 
uncultivated  cotton  lands  can  be  made  productive;  and  if 
there  be  any  means  by  which  that  power  can  be  increased, 
no  effort  should  be  spared  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to 
use  them  to  their  full  extent ;  we  say  by  the  people,  for  all 
are  interested — the  mechanic,  the  shop-keeper,  the  capitalist, 
and  the  owner  of  real  estate,  are  all  deeply  interested  as  well 
as  the  merchant ;  but  the  merchant  has  the  most  at  stake, 
and  his  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  energy,  should  lead  the 
column. 

In  these  speculations  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  our 
leading  staple,  and  the  importance  of  inducing  the  immigra- 
tion of  slaveholders,  not  because  cotton  is  the  only  basis  of 
our  prosperity,  or  slave  labor  the  sole  means  of  increasing 
our  resources,  but  because  it  most  forcibly  illustrates  our 
views.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  our  other 
crops,  and  that  the  arguments  applied  to  cotton  can  also,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  used  in  relation  to  sugar.  Nor  do  we 
overlook  the  importance  of  encouraging  free  laborers,  also, 
whether  from  the  west  or  the  north,  or  from  foreign 
countries,  to  supply  us  with  the  essential  material  of  an 
industrial  population,  not  only  for  such  manufactures  of  the 
raw  material  as  can  be  carried  on  by  us  with  profit,  but  for 
all  the  superior  branches  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  are 
above  the  capacity  of  the  negro.  Least  of  all  do  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  extensive  districts  of  country,  within 
our  immediate  control,  unsurpassed  for  their  salubrity, 
which  furnish  a  wide  field  for  the  husbandman,  and  which, 
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if  their  peculiar  advantages  of  an  exuberant  soil  and  genial 
climate  were  appreciated  abroad,  would  soon  be  filled  with 
a  numerous,  industrious,  and  hardy  population. 

To  effect  these  various  objects,  union  among  our  merchants 
is  the  first  requisite,  and  to  establish  it  we  must  once  more 
suggest  the  expediency  of  an  efficient  organization,  which  for 
these,  and  all  other  purposes  affecting  our  commercial  wel- 
fare, should  be  the  rallying  point  of  our  entire  mercantile 
community.  As  we  have  bemre  stated,  something  more  is 
required  than  mere  individual  effort ;  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, organized  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  basis,  would, 
we  suggest,  meet  the  exigency  and  supply  the  want.  Such 
an  organization,  with  subordinate  departments  for  the  various 
branches  of  our  business — boards  of  trade,  for  example,  for 
cotton,  sugar  and  molasses,  tobacco,  western  produce,  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods  and  imports,  and  navigation,  which  should 
receive  periodically  the  reports  of  these  several  bodies,  and 
act  upon  their  recommendation  for  the  general  benefit  with 
united  power,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence. 

The  entire  business  of  the  city  would  thus  come  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chamber,  and  whenever  it  might 
be  expedient  to  influence  either  municipal,  State,  or  federal 
legislation,  for  the  common  interest,  it  could  be  done  more 
efficiently  by  such  a  mercantile  agency  than  by  almost  any 
other  means.  Opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  various  taxes  on  our  trade  with  those  of  other 
cities,  which,  developing  whatever  is  impolitic,  wrong,  or 
oppressive,  would  lead  to  its  correction  or  removal;  those 
internal  improvements  which  prove  of  the  most  practical 
benefit  to  the  city  would  be  encouraged  and  promoted ;  and 
every  enterprise  calculated  to  increase  our  population  and 
wealth  would  receive  from  it  an  active  stimulus. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  Orleans  should  embrace 
within  its  sphere  all  our  domestic,  interior,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  it  should  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  before 
it,  and  act  with  the  circumspection,  judgment,  and  energy, 
characteristic  of  the  mercantile  class. 

An  annual  development  of  the  trade  of  our  city  firom  such 
a  source,  comprehending  detailed  reports  from  each  of  the 
important  interests  we  have  designated,  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  in  attracting,  by  its  exposition  of  our 
resources,  a  productive  population,  and  stimulating  every  re- 
munerative branch  of  business. 

If  the  people  of  New  Orleans  could  be  induced  to  unite  for 
the  promotion  of  its  commercial  and  industrial  improvement, 
independent  of  the  tyranny  of  party,  and  superior  to  the  in- 
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fluences  of  cliques,  and  classes,  and  individual  interests,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  cheering  change  would  be  soon 
manifest  in  our  progress,  and  that  our  southern  emporium 
would  attain  that  commanding  position  to  which  she  is  enti- 
tled by  her  unequalled  natural  resources. 


MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON  MANUPACTDBES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, some  interesting  statements  were  made  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Bazly,  upon  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   From  his  remarks  we  quote  the  following :   • 

^^In  looking  at  the  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  he  found 
that  America  was  one  great  cause  of  the  embarrassment  that 
had  prevailed  amongst  commercial  classes  in  this  country. 
The  people  of  America  were  no  doubt  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  state  of  their  financial  arrangements  ;  but  they  seemed 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were  paying  for  their  manufac- 
tures through  their  protective  system  a  much  larger  amount, 
year  by  year,  than  had  been  involved  by  their  unfortunate 
system  of  banking.     He  computed  that  not  less  than  30  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum  were  absorbed  in  the  United  States 
by  the  absurd  protective  system  that  ruled  there.     He  hoped 
that  the  people  of  America  would  direct  their  attention  to 
the  cause  of  their  suffering ;  and  that  we  should,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  have  a  reduced  tariff  from  that  great  and  growing 
country.     (Hear,  hear.)     Our  exports  to  France  were  really 
very  trifling  ;  and  the  same  unfortunate  policy  prevailed  in 
France  that  prevailed  in  the  United  States.     He  had  calcu- 
lated, upon  moderate  estimates,  that  the  people  of  France 
were  now  paying  upwards  of  50  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
-as  the  price  of  the  protection  with  which  they  were  blessed. 
(Hear.)    France  would  probably  be  the  richest  country  in 
Europe,  if  a  liberal  commercial  tariff  were  established  ;  but 
there  must  almost  of  necessity  be  great  embarrassment  so 
long  as  this  false  policy  was  maintained.     We  looked  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  tariffs  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  example  of  England,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  really 
producing  the  most  beneficial  effect  with  every  existing  gov- 
ernment.    He  would  not  anticipate  the  contents  of  the  report 
by  alluding  to  other  subjects ;  but  he  would  inform  gentle- 
men present  that  some  months  ago  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  eminent  publishers  of  Edinburgh,  the  Messrs.  Black,  to 
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revise  an  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittannica,  upon  cottoL 
and  cotton  manufacturers.  He  wrote  a  new  article  upon  cot- 
ton, and  considerably  enlarged  the  article  upon  cotton  manu- 
facturers ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  enquiries  and  investigations 
he  was  led  to  make,  he  had  been  enabled  to  prepare  a  table, 
which  he  regarded  as  of  some  importance,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  been  shown  in  the 
way  it  was  shown  in  the  table.  The  Board  of  Trade  very 
kindly  gave  him  all  the  facts  which  he  required  from  the  de- 
partment ;  and  therefore,  in  the  calculations  he  had  made, 
he  had  depended  entirely  upon  governmental  authority.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  in  publishing  the  returns  of  the  exports  of 
cotton,  had  usually  stated  the  gross  value  sent  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  he  had  ascertained  to  what  particular 
country  every  parcel  of  cotton  manufactures  was  sent  during 
1853  ;  he  was  thus  able  to  show  the  value  of  the  goods  sent 
to  each  country,  and  by  comparing  that  with  the  population, 
and  ascertaining  the  amount  per  head,  we  should  be  able  to 
define  more  correctly  than  upon  any  other  principle  the  ex- 
tent of  our  trade  with  any  particular  country. 

'*  In  the  British  dependencies  in  the  East  Indies  we  had  a 
population  of  150  millions ;  and  the  value  of  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  to  them  in  1853  was  £5,680^000,  or  equal 
to  9d.  per  head.  To  Russia,  with  its  population  of  67,000,000, 
our  exports  amounted  to  £180,000,  or  equal  to  6-lOd.  per 
head ;  but  to  those  parts  of  Russia  supplied  through  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  our  exports 
amounted  to  £13,000,  or  1  Jd.  per  head.  France  had  36,000,- 
000  (or  nearly  37,000,000)  of  population ;  and  to  France,  in 
1853,  we  sent  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  £155,710, 
or  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  head.  To  British  North  America, 
with  a  population  of  2,456,000,  we  exported  £749,000  worth 
of  cotton  manufactures;  which  was  equivalent  to  6s.  IJd. 
per  head.  The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  27,000,- 
000,  took  to  the  value  of  £4,182,901,  or  at  the  rate  of  3s.  Id. 
per  head.  By  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Leisler, 
of  this  city,  an  eminent  foreign  merchant,  he  had  been  ena- 
bled to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  value  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  consumed  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  he  found  that  while  our  exports  amounted  to  £32,712,000, 
we  retained  at  home  not  less  than  £21,224,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton manufactures — showing  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consumed  our  staple  manumcture  at  the  rate  of 
15s.  5d.  per  head  per  annum.     The  result  in  gross  was  this: 

''  To  the  population  of  the  globe,  about  850,000,000,  Great 
Britain  supplied  cotton  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  very 
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nearly  £54,000,000  sterling,  being  an  average  of  Is.  3|<i. 
per  head.  The  £53,000,000  or  £54,000,000  sterling  repre- 
senting the  products  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  might  be  regarded  as  one-half  the  cotton  indus* 
try  of  the  world.  Foreign  countries,  besides  taking  one-half 
of  the  raw  cotton  sent  into  the  market,  received  large  sup- 
plies of  cotton  yarn  from  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa  cotton  was  still  largely  spun  by  hand.  Hence  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  world  might  be  valued  at  £120,000,000  ster- 
ling, which  would  give  an  average  consumption  per  year,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  upon  the  globe,  2s.  9fd.  worth 
of  cotton  manufactures,  or  about  fourteen  yards  each  per 
annum  of  excellent  calico." 


JOURNAL  OF  EDDCATION. 


EDUCATieN  IN  TEXAS. 

Texas  has  one  of  the  largest  school  funds  in  the  Union,  as 
appears  from  section  1  of  the  school  law  of  Texas,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

^*Sbc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas y  That  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  of  the  five  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  now  remaining  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  State,  be  set  apart  as  a  school  fund  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  called  the 
special  school  fund,  and  the  interest  arising  therefrom  shall 
be  apportioned  and  distributed  for  the  support  of  schools  as 
herein  provided." 

The  State  is  divided  into  school  districts,  with  three  trustees 
to  each.  The  chief  justice  and  county  commissioners  consti- 
tute a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  each  county,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  to  form  their  respective  counties  into  school  districts  of 
convenient  size,  and  number  the  same,  so  that  each  district 
in  a  county  shall  be  known  by  its  appropriate  number.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  forming  said  districts  the  convenience 
of  neighborhoods  shall  be  regarded  as  much  as  possible,  and 
each  school  district  shall  contain  a  suflScient  number  of  chil- 
dren for  the  maintenance  of  a  school. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  and  collector  of  each  county 
in  the  State  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  free  white  population 
in  his  county  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  par- 
ticularly designating  the  number  of  persons  between  such 
ages  in  each  school  district,  and  transmit  the  same  under  his 
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hand  and  oflScial  signature  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county, 
and  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  each  and  every  year. 

The  fund  is  distributed  to  each  county  ^^  according  to  the 
number  of  its  population  of  scholastic  age,"  between  six  and 
sixteen.  The  money  is  applied  only  to  the  payment  of 
teachers.  Each  county  must  furnish  its  own  school-house 
and  fixtures  before  it  can  draw  any  of  the  fund.  If  the  fund 
is  inadequate  to  pay  the  teachers,  the  trustees  are  required  to 
collect  the  balance  from  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools.     The  law  reads  as  follows : 

'*  Sec.  16.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  in  this  State,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty,  immediately  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  each  and  every  year,  to  record  the  abstracts  of  children 
of  lawiul  age  in  the  different  counties  and  apportion  the 
moneys  as  herein  contemplated,  distributing  to  the  several 
counties  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled,  according  to 
its  scholastic  population,  ascertained  in  the  manner  herein 
prescribed,  and  also  for  the  amount  due  for  the  tuition  of 
children  exempt  from  tuition  fees  ;  and  it  shall  further  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  State  to  provide  the  necessary 
record  books,  to  be  by  him  kept  exclusively  for  recording 
abstracts,  as  herein  contemplated,  and  keeping  a  fall  and  per- 
fect account  of  all  investments  and  moneys  belonging,  or  in 
any  way  appertaining,  to  the  common  school  fund  of  this 
State,  and  all  apportionments  and  distributions  of  money  by 
him  made  for  common  school  purposes  ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  the  governor  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October, 
the  condition  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  also  make  to 
each  regular  session  of  the  legislature  such  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  common  school  system  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable ;  that  the  fiscal  scholastic  year  shall  commence  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  and  end  on  the  1st  day  of  August  in  each 
and  every  year,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September  next. ' ' 


COAL  TRADE  OF  PITTSBURG. 

According  to  a  report  read  before  the  Pittsburgh  Board  oi 
Trade,  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  that  port  during  the 
year  ending  September  1st,  1855,  was  14,140,048  bushels 
floated  in  boats  and  flats,  507,277  bushels  by  canal,  and 
19,114,450  bushels  in  barges  towed  by  steam  tugs, — making 
an  aggregate  of  33,761,775  bushels. 
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CO»HERCE  OP  6REAT  BRITAIN.'' 

The  following  return  shows  the  comparative  exportfl  of 
Great  Britain  for  1854,  as  compared  with  1852 : 

British  Exports. 


Chili 

Peru 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Cuba 

Mexico ' 

Venezuela 

New  Granada 

Hayti 

British  West  Indies  . . . 
British  North  America. 


Total 

Australia 

United  States 

(Germany 

France 

Russia 

Egypt 

Turkey 

Danubian  Provinces. 

East  Indies 

China 

All  others 


Total. 


1850. 


1852. 


^1,119,121 

2,452,103 
732,172 


978,441 

216,751 

939,802 
2,671,969 
2,089,327 


11,009,686 
398,471 

6,132,346 

4,463,605 
475,884 

1,489,538 
110,227 

1,149,310 


4,139,319 


37,164,372 


^1,167,494 

1,024,007 

3,464,394 

615,453 

1,033,396 

366,020 

273,738 

502,128 

251,409 

1,908,552 

3,065,364 


13,671,955 
4,222,205 

16,568,757 
7,820,480 
2,731,286 
1,099,917 
955,701 
2,079,913 
269,533 
7,352,908 
1,917,244 

19,381,476 


78,076,854 


1854. 


^1,421,855 
949,283 

2,891,840 
462,210 

1,038,159 
430,936 
300,899 
270,722 
195,653 

2,000,380 

5,980,876 


11,931,352 
21,410,369 

8,564, ear 

3,175,900 

54,301 

1,253,353 

2,758,605 

16,402 

10,025,909 

533,639 

21,414,724 


97,298,900 


From  1831  to  1842  the  English  trade  to  her  colonies  in- 
creased more  than  to  any  other  countries.  Two  causes  were 
in  operation,  in  1842,  against  that  extension.  These  were 
the  China  war,  which  produced  its  effect  on  that  trade,  and 
the  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  that  diminished  the 
ability  to  buy  goods.  Two  other  causes,  however,  came  into 
operation  that  had  a  powerful  influence  in  extending  the  Eu- 
ropean trade.  These  were  the  extension  of  the  ZoUverein 
union,  by  which  the  means  and  ability  of  28,000,000  of  Ger- 
mans to  consume  goods  was  greatly  increased,  and,  by  so 
doing,  counteracted  the  effect  of  high  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  accelerated  their  import.    This  is  apparent  in  the  exports 

*  From  the  United  Sutes  Econombt. 
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to  Cfermany,  Prussia,  Holland^  France,  and  Belgium,  through 
all  which  countries  the  goods  proceed  to  the  Zollverein. 
Another  and  still  more  efficient  cause  was  the  large  imports 
of  corn  into  Great  Britain  from  those  countries.  In  1836 
England  bought  no  foreign  corn.  In  1838-9  she  bought 
largely,  and,  as  the  trade  was  a  new  one,  she  was  obliged  to 
pay  in  specie  for  the  article.  The  continuance  of  the  trade 
caused  a  reciprocity  of  commerce,  and  although  England 
bought,  in  1842,  22,202,512  bushels  of  wheat,  she  paid  in 
goods  only,  and  coin  accumulated  in  the  vaultis  of  her  bank 
to  a  great  extent.  Of  the  22,205,512  bushels  purchased  by 
her,  up  to  1842, 17,536,477  bushels,  worth  $25,000,000,  were 
taken  of  the  north  of  Europe.  This  naturally  produced  that 
increased  export  of  goods  to  those  countries  which  is  apparent. 
The  facts  which  have  wrought  out  this  increase  of  trade  have 
been  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. England  was,  however,  compelled  by  a  necessity 
above  all  law  to  buy  bread.  At  first  she  was  compelled,  as 
the  effect  of  former  prohibition,  to  pay  for  it  in  specie.  Such 
a  trade  cannot,  however,  exist.  There  can  be  no  large  con- 
tinued purchases  without  corresponding  sales ;  and  as  she 
was  compelled  to  continue  her  purchases  her  exports  neces- 
sarily increased,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  England  and  Eu- 
rope. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  progress  of  Europe, 
and  the  events  of  the  gold  discoveries  and  the  existing  wars, 
have  operated  greatly  to  change  the  currents  of  trade. 

A  large  increase  of  business  over  1852  is  apparent ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  increase,  £19,700,000,  was  to  Australia, 
East  India,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  the  increase  was  by 
no  means  a  mark  of  prosperity,  since  the  goods  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia glutted  the  market  and  were  nearly  all  lost ;  most  of 
those  sent  to  the  United  States  were  consigned  and  sold  at 
ruinously  low  rates ;  and  the  India  market  absorbed  more 
silver  than  was  profitable.  The  China  war  greatly  affected 
exports  thither;  but  some  were  sent,  via  India.  The  war 
does  not  seem  materially  to  have  affected  commerce.  To 
France  and  Turkey  there  was  an  increase  of  the  materials  of 
war,  and  the  exports  to  Kussia  and  the  Danubian  provinces 
were  nearly  cut  off.  The  year  of  1853  was  one  of  great  spec- 
ulation in  the  United  States,  and  the  exports  hither  from 
Great  Britain  were  larger  than  ever  before.  As  compared 
with  1853,  the  leading  shipments  were  as  follows : 
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1853. 


1854. 


Aostralia • 

East  Indies 

North  American  Colonies. 
Other  Colonies 


^14,513,700 
8,185,635 

4,898,544 


&ll,d31,35S 

10,025,905 

5,980,876 


ToUl  Colonies. 
United  States. . . . 

(Germany 

Russia 


33,382,202 

23,658,427 

8,145,801 

1,228,404 


33.898,313 

21,410,369 

8,564,827 

54,301 


The  exports  to  the  northern  continent  of  America  have 
heen  as  follows,  at  different  periods : 


North  American 
Colonies. 

British  West 
Indies. 

United  States. 

:r«:  Total. 

1814 

^4,399,753 

^7,929,699 

^,129 

^11,437,581 

1820 

1,559,104 

4,197,151 

6,124,825 

11,971,145 

1830 

2,089,327 

2,589,949 

6,152,383 

10,824,679 

1842 

2,333,225 

2,591,425 

3,528,807 

8,463,757 

1851 

3,813,707 

2,201,032 

14,362,977 

20,377,716 

1852 

3,065,064 

1,908,551 

16,134,397 

21,107,913 

1853 

4 ,  o«70 ,  u44 

2,198,230 

23,658,427 

30,755,201 

1854 

5,981,875 

2,008,380 

21,410,369 

29,399,625 

The  first  line  here  shows  the  influence  of  the  war  which 
then  existed.  Great  Britain  sent  as  much  goods  here  in  that 
year  as  in  1820,  but  they  came  through  the  Canadas  and 
West  Indies.  From  the  declaration  of  peace  down  to  a  late 
period,  it  was  a  leading  object  with  the  British  government 
to  prevent  the  trade  of  the  two  American  continents  from 
being  concentrated  in  the  United  States,  sooner  or  later,  as 
the  capital  of  the  country  and  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
business  increased.  British  exports  to  their  own  West  India 
colonies  have  become  very  small,  by  reason  of  the  lessened 
ability  of  the  islands  to  purchase.  The  trade  of  the  whole 
continent  has,  however,  increased ;  and  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies,  together  with  the  operation  of  the  warehousing  sys- 
tem, which  has  conferred  upon  American  vessels  the  ability 
to  make  up  assorted  cargoes  suited  to  all  markets,  on  terms 
equal  to  any  of  the  London  docks,  have  contributed  to  draw 
all  trade  into  the  United  States  ports,  and  to  make  them  the 
entry  ports  for  European  goods  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  any  American  people.  The  following  shows  the  United 
States  exports  to  American  countries,  at  different  periods : 
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UniUedStcUea  experts  tothe  <x>ufitrie8  of  America, 


1830. 


1845. 


1854. 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Datch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies , 

British  West  Indies 

British  N.  Am.  Colonies. . . . 

Cuba 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Hondoras , 

Central  America 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Ar^ntine  Republic , 

ChiU 

Peru , 

Other  South  American  Ports, 
Northwest  Coast 


#552,700 

1,688,022 

319,492 

792,241 

140 

3,650,031 

3,437,060 

245,636 

714,791 

985,764 

25,132 

138,456 


316,732 

1,600,999 

425,220 

913,718 

32,400 

9,190 

28,392 


$88,886 

833,503 

352,817 

599,907 

4,504,367 

4,844,966 

6,203,808 

688,148 

1,327,891 

784,154 

188,494 

41,548 

490,715 

530,568 

2,413,567 

483,561 

1,257,360 

33,424 

75,328 

416,025 


»12,74l 
928,924 
371,380 
651,673 

5,475,407 
15,204,144 

8,228,116 
990,000 

1,680,187 

2,091,870 
203,913 
250,539 
825,254 

1,131,604 

4,046,857 
658,730 

1,942,330 

651,707 

47,241 


ToUl 

All  other  countries. 


15,880,119 
43,681,960 


25,709,624 
73,590,152 


44,850,758 
207,197,054 


ToUl. 


59,462,029 


99,299,776 


252,047,806 


The  opening  of  British  ports  to  American  shipping,  under 
the  proclamations  of  1828-29,  was  followed,  it  appears,  hy  a 
large  increase  in  business,  and  the  increase  of  trade  between 
the  islands  and  the  United  States  may,  in  the  stationary  con- 
dition of  those  islands,  account  for  a  portion  of  their  dimin- 
ished traffic  with  the  mother  country.  The  concentration  of 
American  business  in  American  ports  is  going  rapidly  on, 
^nd  it  has  received  great  aid  from  the  gold  discoveries,  since 
ibat  event  compelled  the  exploration  of  Central  America  and 
the  construction  of  works  that  so  facilitate  the  transportation 
as  to  bring  hitherto  inaccessible  points  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, at  cheap  rates.  It  has  become  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  government  to  obtain  rights  of  way  and  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  in  Central  America,  where  improvement 
marches  with  rapid  strides.  The  New  Granada  canal  opens 
up  a  rich  field  for  American  enterprise.  The  Panama  rail- 
road has  already  united  the  oceans.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment is  falling  to  pieces  and  will  speedily  be  enveloped. 
British  exclusiveness  is  broken  down  in  all  those  places 
where  her  policy  formerly  presented  barriers  to  American 
progress,  and  she  is  herself  reaping  large  benefits  from  the 
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change,  although  she  must  follow  the  United  States  in  the 
development  of  American  trade.  The  condition  of  Cuba, 
alone,  presents  a  chief  difficulty  to  the  extension  of  trade ; 
but  the  march  of  events  is  such  as  soon  to  sweep  away  the 
difficulties.  On  the  north  the  spirit  of  trade  overcome  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  British  aristocracy,  and  the  trade  of  the  Cana- 
das  is  becoming  merged  in  that  of  the  Union. 


BANKS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  show  the  comparative  condition  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  their  returns,  nearest  the 
Ist  of  January,  1837,  1854,  and  1855:  ^ 


1837. 


1854. 


1855. 


B&nks.. 
Capital. 


788 
1290,772,091 


1,208 
$301,376,071 


1,300 
$332,177,288 


Resources. 


Loans  and  discounti . 

Stocks 

RealesUte 

Other  investments..  • . 
Due  by  other  banks. . 
Notes  of  other  banks. , 

Specie  fund 

Specie , 


525,115,702 
12,407,112 
14,064,451 
10,423,630 
59,663,910 
36,533,527 
5,366,500 
37,915,340 


557,397,779 
44,350,330 
22,367,472 
7,589,830 
55,516,085 
22,659,066 
25,579,253 
.9,410,253 


576,144,758 
6a,7i37,089 
24,073,801 
b ,734, 540 
55,738,735 
23,439,518 
21,935,738 
53 J 944, 545 


Liabilities. 


Circulation 

Deposites 

Due  to  other  banks 

Other  liabilities 

Ag^reg^te  immediate  liabilities. 
AggTtgtAe  immediate  means. . . 

Specie  in  depositories 

Total  specie  in  banks  and  trea- 
sury depositories 


149,185,890 
127,397,185 
62,421,118 
36,560,289 
339,004,193 
139,479,277 


204,689,207 

188,188,744 

50,322,462 

13,439,276 

443,200,113 

162,164,657 

25,136,252 

84,456,565 


186,952,223 

190,460,342 

4,, 151, 697 

15,599,623 

422,509,262 

155,048,537 

27,188,889 

81,133,435 


The  increase  of  bank  capital  since  1837  is  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  banks;  nor,  be 
it  also  remarked,  is  the  increase  of  accommodation  afforded. 
The  aggregate  specie  strength  is,  however,  much  greater. 
The  circulation  is  not  so  large  as  in  1854,  but  it  is  over  thirty 
millions  greater  than  in  1851;  over  fifty-four  than  in  1848; 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  millions  than  in 
1843.  The  deposites  have  immensely  increased.  The  total 
of  immediate  liabilities  in  1855  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
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two  and  one-half  millions,  and  that  of  immediate  means  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  showing  a  greater  dis- 

Eroportion  than  in  1837  or  1843.  In  1843  the  proportion 
etween  immediate  liabilities  and  immediate  resources  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  to  seventy-four  millions, 
or  less  than  double.  In  subsequent  years  the  prc^rtion  is 
nearly  treble. 


TEADE  OP  RICHIORD. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  intelligent  friend  for  the  following 
carefiilly  prepared  and  interesting  tables  of  exports  to  foreign 
ports  durmg  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865^  and 
same  time  in  1864:^ 


Destmation. 


TOBACCO. 


1855. 


1854. 


Hogsheads. 


Value. 


Hogsheads. 


Value. 


Australia.  • 
Bremen . . . 
England. . . 
France.... 
Holland... 

Italy 

Scotland  .. 


1,490 
6,232 
2,118 

578 
1,940 

307 


i95,270 

1,088,770 

279,701 

52,508 
305,693 

75,000 


12,756 


1,896,942 


20 
3,893 
2,736 
2,661 


46,790 
214,184 
441,571 
352,755 


1,640 


234,858 


I 


10,950 


1,250,088 


FLOITR. 

DestinaUon. 

1855. 

1854. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Australia. •• 

9,828 
42,519 

#103,751 
549,272 

11,420 
20,259 

837 

#115,131 

191,121 

6,663 

Brazil.  ••••• •.•.•••••• 

BHtSsh  pioTincQB. ••••••.•••• 

52,347 

553,023 

32,516 

312,915 
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ComparaHve  tiaUment  (/  iht  €xpcrta  ^  aU  oificZes  dvrifif  libe  fiurler  eiuiiiif  Si^ 
lemicr  30,  and  fame  tit j;e  Zosf  year. 


Articles. 


Bacon,  pounds 

Biscuit  and  ship  bread,  boxes 

Books  and  maps 

Cables  and  cordage,  cwt .... 

Com,  bushels 

Flour,  barrels 

Furniture 

Lard,  pounds  . .  • .  • • 

Lumber,  M  feet. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  pounds 

Manu&ctures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  wood ..  •  •  •  • 
Paper  and  other  stationery. • 

Rice,  barrels 

Rosin  and  turpentine,  barrels 

Soap,  pounds 

SUyes,  &c.,  M  feet •  • 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 

Wheat,  bushels 

All  other  manufactured 

All  other  raw 


1854. 


Quantity. 


385 
4 


50 

3,600 

32,516 


1,866 
22,902 


100 

748 


79 
10,950 


Value. 


«59 
80 
50 

900 

2,952 

312,915 

150 
2,427 

112 
8,156 
1,796 
2,005 

435 

948 
1,621 


3,519 
1,250,008 


6,840 
474 


1,595,527 


1855. 


Quantity. 


240 


52,347 


40,000 


100 

8,000 

37 

12,756 

3,414 


Value. 


|50 


553,033 


4,800 

5,614 

60 

319 


350 

375 

623 

1,896,842 

6,851 

450 

13 


CompwnUxot  iiattmtid  qf  the  impwts  into  Richmond  from  foreign  jports  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1855,  and  tame  time  in  1854. 


ArUcles. 

1854. 

1855. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

From  England. 
Blankets 

#397 
1,983 
1,416 

Carpeting ••••• 

WooUen  iroods  .•••••••••••. 

China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and 
stoneware  .•••••••••.••••. 

42,820 

47;779 

1,407 

180 

31 

9,779 

622 

18 

Rjiilroad  iron.  tons. •••...... 

'"23,'747* 
7,148 

30,090 

51,035 

Salt,  bushels 

From  British  Provinces. 
Plaster,  unirround .. .  •  • 

678 

Cod  liver  on,  gallons 

Herrings  and  shad,  barrels  . . . 
Mackerel,  barrels 

20 

3,385 

176 

2 

3 

1         768 

3,346 

Essence  of  spruce,  barrels. .  • 
Feathers,  bags ••••••••• 

From  Brazil. 
Cofttitt.  Dounds.  •.• 

1                — 
480,000  1         67,443 

801,600 

66,997 

f        130,141 

M 

134,753 
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BXPOBOB  IBOM  THB  UNIXBD  STATB. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Doring  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1855 

Durinjr  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1854 

12,464,469 
1,595,527 

#124,753 
130,141 

Increase  ••.•.••••••••••••••.•••..••••••••. 

873,942 

Decrease •••••• ■••■•• 

5.389 

EXPORTS  FROI  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Official  statement  of  the  exports  of  cotton,  breadstnfiGs,  pro- 
visions^ and  rice,  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30 : 

Export  df  hreadsttffa  and  provtaiofUt  June  30. 


Articles. 


Packages. 


Value. 


Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  bushels < 

Meal,  barrels 

Rje  meal,  barrels 

Bread,  barrels,  &c 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain. . 


ToUl  breadstufis.. .  • 

Pork,  barrels 

Lard,  pounds.  • 

Bacon,  pounds 

Beef,  barrels  and  tierces. 

Butter,  ^unds 

Cheese,  pounds, 


1,204,540 
798,884 

7,807,585 

267,208 

35,264 

153,287 


#10,896,906 

1,324,246 

6,961,571 

1,237,123 

236,248 

657,783 

238,976 


294,440 

29,025,492 

38,188,989 

113,994 

2,315,249 

4,846,568 


21,557,854 
4,390,970 
4,018,016 
3,195,978 
3,600,547 
418,723 
514,034 


Total  breadstuffs  and 
Total  of  same  in  1 


nd  pr< 


36,696,131 
65,901,240 


Decrease  in  1855 . 


29,205,109 


Tobacco  export^  Juiu  30, 1855. 


Treasury  year. 

Hogsheads. 

Value. 

1855 

150,213 
126,107 

#14,n2,468 
10,016,046 

1854 

Increase  •  • 

24,106 

4,696,423 
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1855 

1854 

Decrease. 


ryear. 

Tierces  &  bbls. 

Value. 

72,294 
105,121 

#1,717,953 
2,634,127 

32,827 

916,174 

Distribution  qf  tobacco  export  of  1855. 


Coontry. 


France 

Great  Britain 

Bremen , 

Holland 

Spain.  •••... 
Belffium  •••• 
SaiSinia .  • .  • 
Papal  States . 
Lombardy .  • . 
Tuscany  • .  • .. 
Sweden. . .  •  • 

Africa 

Other  points.. 

ToUl.. 


Hogsheads. 

Value. 

40,866 

#4,103,595 

24,303 

3,507,760 

35,058 

2,497,730 

37,124 

1,068,782 

7,524 

756,848 

4,010 

381,723 

3,311 

383,245 

2,446 

276,019 

2,945 

412,224 

1,562 

171,621 

1,713 

171,015 

1,018 

167,320 

5,434 

814,586 

150,213 

14,712,469 

Comparative 

export  qf  the  great  itaple$. 

Articles. 

1855. 

1854. 

Value. 

Value. 

Cotton •••••. 

#88,143,844 

36,696,131 

14,712,468 

1,717,953 

#93,596,220 

65,901,240 

10,016,046 

2,634,127 

Bread  and  nrovisions  .•.»»••...*..■•.... 

Tobacco  •••• •••••. 

Rice.... , 

Total • 

141,270,396 

172,147,633 

SHIPPING  OF  THE  WOKID. 

The  immense  increase  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
(says  the  Baltimore  American)  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  satisfactory  criterions  of  the  magnitude  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  It 
will  doubtless  surprise  most  of  our  readers  to  learn  that,  both 
in  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage,  the  United  States  are 
ahead  of  Great  Britain.     The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
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parative  strength  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  |)rincipal 
nations  of  the  world  in  1854 : 


Country. 


VfMels. 


Tonnage. 


United  States 

Oreat  Britain  and  Colonies 

France • - 

Spain • 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Papal  States. 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey ^ 

Holland 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Prussia 

Denmark 

Norway*  ••••  ••••••••••••• ••••••••••••••••• 

Sweden • 

Mexico  and  the  States  of  South  America 

Russia. ...• 


40,500 

35,960 

14,354 

7,986 

17,066 

7,603 

3,970 

2,220 

2,090 

369 

500 

1,990 

4,789 

852 

886 

1,530 


5,661,416 
5,043,370 
716,130 
379,421 
546,021 
324,447 
264,981 
182,000 
456,462 
119,884 
160,000 
369,7» 
206,100 
368,30 
147,996 
193,735 
105,509 


The  shipping  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  145,500  yessela, 
and  the  aggregate  tonnage  at  15,500,000.  Hunt's  Magazine 
estimates  that  at  |50  a  ton  the  shipping  of  the  world  is  wortii 
the  enormous  amount  of  |TT5 ,000,000.  Of  this  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  tonnage,  more  than  ten  and  a  half  millioM 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


PITTSBURGH. 

We  have  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Pittsburgh.  It  embraces  much  information  in 
relation  to  the  growing  trade  of  that  important  city.  The 
following  is  an  extract: 

Average  numhtr  qf  arrivals  and  departurti  at  this  port  onnvtflff. 

1st  class  steamers 1,712 

2d  class  steamers 3,634 

Keel-barges  and  flat-boats 3,230 

8,576 

Estimated  amount  of  merchandise  arriving  and  departing  from  this  Tm. 

port  im  steam  and  keel  boats,  annually,  by  the  river ••  740,460 

LumW..! :.... 50,000 

Coal,  in  barges  and  flats,  departing •••••• 847,700 

1,638,160 
Steamboats  built  and  registered  in  this  district  in  1854. 

Passenger  steamers,  51 11,044  44-100 

Freight  and  tow  boats,  19 ^ 3,793  33-100 

13,79747^ 
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CtLtrymg  capacity - 35,000    tons 

Cost $1,255,338 

Consuming,  per  24  hours,  28,000  bushels  of  coal. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  eight  boats  built,  but  not  yet 

registered,  amounting  to  3,500  tons,  and  costing 300,000 

1,555,338 

Lumber  in  rafts,  departing 1,225,000 

Amount  of  coal  shipped  from  here,  bushels. .  •  •  • 23,738,906 

Worth  when  sold 3,000,000 

Manitfaetured  here  and  sent  by  river. 

Valued  at— 

Iron  and  nails $7,500,000 

Castings 7D0,U00 

Stoves 3W},U«J0 

Springs  and  axes,  vices  and  spring  steel 560^000 

Shovels,  forks,  picks,  axes,  &c ••  ^l^O^QOO 

Locks,  latches,  scales,  &c • :toO,CN)0 

Iron  safes {;0,O0O 

Steam  engines,  (exclusive  of  those  placed  in  boats  here,)  sugar  and 

cotton  mills,  &c 500,000 

White  and  red  lead  and  litharge 640,000 

Cotton  yams,  sheetings,  &c 949,000 

Glass—Flint 4650,000 

Window 800,000 

Bottles,  vials,  &c 400,000 

2,050,000 

Wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  carriages,  &c • 350 ,000 

Plows  and  farming  implements 75,000 

Furniture 100,000 

Salt  in  barrels 80,000 

Soda  ash,  2,000  tons 130,000 

Ale,  porter,  beer,  and  malt |780,000 

Of  the  above  shipped  by  river 450,000 

COINAGE. 

The  coinage  of  France,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia,  fer  the  last  two  years,  was  as  follows: 


1853. 

1854. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  StatcH... 

France 

Great  Britoin. . . 
Russia •• . 

$55,213,907 
62,035,899 
58,270,126 
15,723,750 

#8,907,571 
3,766,633 
3,401,270 
2,700,100 

#52,094,595 
98,812,500 
20,091,680 
15,723,750 

8,619,270 

375,000 

,    677,600 

\2,700,100 

Totol 

191,243,682 

18,845,774 

186,722,525 

12,371,970 

The  coinage  of  gold  has  taken  the  place  of  silver  almost 
altogether,  except  in  the  United  States,  where  the  new  coin- 
age act  has  operated  effectively  since  1852.  The  aggregate 
coinage  of  the  four  countries,  during  seven  years,  has  been  as 
follows ! 
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Total  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Russia,  for  the  last  seven  years — 1848 
to  1854,  both  inclusive: 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Totol. 

1848 

#33,285,710 
38,500,000 
71,500,000 

123,428,570 
44,642,860 
21,642,860 

156,714,260 
82,142,860 
93,142,860 

1849 

1850 

Three  years 

142,285,710 

89,714,290 

233,000,000 

1851 

152,642,860 
120,357,150 
191,785,720 
184,214,290 

17,244,290 
18,857,150 
19,142,860 
12,214,290 

169,857,150 
139,214,300 
210,928,580 
196,428,580 

1852 

1853 

1854 

Four  years. 

659,000,020 

67,428,290 

716,428,610 

1848  to  1854 ; 

791,285,730 

157,142,880 

948,428,610 

In  the  three  years  ending  with  1850,  silver  was  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  coinage ;  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1854  it  was  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  coinage  in  the  above  four 
countries.  In  1850  Belgium  stopped  coining  gold,  and  in 
1853  Holland  ceased  to  coin  that  metal.  In  Austria,  wbere 
the  currency  is  paper  really,  and  silver  legally,  that  metal 
has  been  coined  as  usually,  and  the  material  has  been  furn- 
ished from  France,  where  it  has  been  supplanted  by  gold. 
Including  all  the  above  countries,  with  Prussia,  the  coinage 
has  been,  in  seven  years,  $1,097,584,300,  of  which  about  15 
per  cent,  has  been  silver.  The  production  of  that  metal  is 
now  greater. 

A  document  has  been  published  in  Mexico,  under  the  title 
of  '^Foreign  Commerce  of  Mexico  since  the  Conquest,"  which 
contains  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  yielded  by  the  mines  of  that  country.  The  entire 
worth  of  gold  and  silver  stamped  by  the  different  mints  of 
Mexico  from  1524  to  1852,  together  with  manufactures  from 
the  precious  metals,  amountsto  the  sum  of  $3,562,205,000,  vis: 

Silver  coined  in  the  city  of  Mexico |2,248, 165,000 

Crold  coined  in  the  city  of  Mexico 111,806,000 

.     Total 2,359,971,000 

Silver  coined  in  other  Mexican  towns 359,621,000 

Gold  coined  in  other  Mexican  towns 15,113,000 

ToUl .^74,734,000 

Gold  and  siWer  manufactares 827,500,000 

Grand  total 3,562,905,000 

The  whole  of  this  sum,    with   the  exception  of   about 
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$100,000,000,  has  been,  it  is  supposed,  exported.  In  the 
year  1690  the  amount  of  silver  coined  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  15,286,000;  in  the  following  year  it  was  $6,214,000. 
From  1691  until  1700,  the  quantity  decreased  until  it 
amounted  to  only  $3,379,000.  After  the  latter  year  it  stead- 
ily rose  until  it  reached,  in  1809,  its  highest  point,  viz: 
$24,708,000.  In  1810,  only  $17,951,000  were  coined;  in 
1811,  but  $8,956,000,  and  so  on  till  1837,  when  but  $516,000 
of  silver  were  issued  by  the  Mexican  mint.  In  1838,  $1 ,089,000 
were  coined,  and  the  quantity  again  began  to  increase.  In 
1852,  it  amounted  to  $2,770,000. 

ICE-HOW  incn  of  it  is  used  and  where  it  domes  froh. 

Ice  is  an  American  institution — the  use  of  it  an  American 
luxury — the  abuse  of  it  an  American  failing.  As  in  the 
matter  of  luxuries,  as  in  goverment,  we  are  democratic  and 
popular,  the  great  mass  of  people  moving,  living,  and  having 
a  being  in  America,  can  and  do  enjoy  those  creature  com- 
forts of  existence  daily,  which  are,  in  European  nations, 
the  Sabbath  wonder  of  the  humbler  domestic  circles.  Very 
often  that  Sabbath  does  not  come  once  a  week  for  large 
portions  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  The  use  of  ice  is  esteemed  a  rare  bless- 
ing there,  and  like  all  good  things  beyond  the  water, 
is  adopted  by  tlie  aristocracies.  Dietetically,  the  poorer, 
and  even  middle  classes,  know  nothing  of  ice.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  wine  cellars  of  the  rich,  and  the  cooling  pan- 
tries of  first  class  confectioneries.  The  climate  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  countries  specified  does  not  render  it  an  actual 
necessity,  but  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in  almost  all  of 
them,  the  temperature  does  not  vary  much  from  that  in  New 
York,  with  the  diflerence  that  our  heat  is  more  continuous. 

In  America  the  use  of  ice  is  as  widely  extended  among  tlie 
people  as  the  heat  is,  and  with  a  very  trifling  individual  cost. 
We  use  it  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year — all  the  year 
in  the  south ;  and  even  in  New  York  there  are  numbers  of 
families  who  ice  their  Croton  throughout  the  winter.  In  this 
latter  particular,  and  in  the  too  free  and  careless  use  of  it  in 
the  hottest  days  of  sunmier,  the  abuse  of  the  luxury  consists. 
It  is  considered  by  physicians  as  a  tonic;  but  an  excess,  as 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  will,  in  all  probability, 
produce  diarrhoea. 

Ice  is  the  most  tolerated  equalizer  of  the  day,  bringing 
within  the  benefits  of  its  mission  every  type  of  liquor  imbibed, 
assuaging  the  tongues  of  oratorical  politicians  of  all  classes, 
and  sending  a  judicious  temperature  through  the  diaphram 
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of  every  excited  individual  who  breathes  in  our  midst.  From 
the  epicurean  loiterer  who  enjoys  his  iced  champagne  and 
trout  over  Lake  Saratoga,  to  Prof.  Water  Cure  who,  thougli 
he  never  gets  'Hhree  sheets  in  the  wind,*'  constantly  gets 
more  than  that  number  in  water  ;  from  Hon.  "  Brandy 
Smash"  to  the  dispenser  of  root  beer  and  soda,  with  "every 
(s  variety  of  choice  syrups;"  from  the  steam  factories  of  ice 
cream  to  the  cent-a^lass  hand  manufactories  on  the  pathways 
and  pavements  in  and  about  the  Park,  all  arc  enlivened, 
cheered  and  actuated  by  ice.  In  workshops,  composing 
rooms,  counting  houses,  workmen,  printers,  clerks,  club  to 
have  their  daily  supply  of  ice.  Every  office,  nook  or  cranny, 
illuminated  by  a  human  face^  is  also  cooled  by  the  presence 
of  his  crystal  friend. 

It  is  as  good  as  oil  to  the  wheel.  It  sets  the  whole  human 
machinery  in  pleasant  action,  turns  the  wheels  of  commerce, 
and  propels  the  energetic  business  engine.  In  every  houjBe 
almost  niere  is  a  vein  of  ice,  begining  with  the  blocks  in  the 
cellar  and  going  through  the  refrigerators  and  filters  on 
every  story  to  the  attic. 

While  the  extended  use  of  ice  is  paramount  to  all,  few, 
while  imbibing  their  glass  of  iced  water,  the  cost  of  which  is 
entirely  too  fractional  to  calculate,  think  of  the  value  or  the 
capital  invested  in  dispensing  it.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  daily  paper,  which  is  furnished  every  morning  for 
two  cents,  and  in  the  perfection  of  which  hundreds  of  doUars, 
and  great  mental  and  physical  activity  and  energy  are  daily 
expended.  To  get  one  of  the  minor  items  in  ttie  paper,  as 
the  little  piece  of  ice  in  the  glass,  hundreds  of  miles  have 
been  travelled  perhaps,  and  a  great  expense  incurred. 

The  statistics  of  ice  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
illustrate  the  go-ahead  principle  and  enterprise  which 
characterize  every  branch  of  our  commercial  tree.  It  is  just 
fifty  years  since  the  idea  of  dispensing  ice  to  southern 
latitudes  entered  the  brain  of  a  Boston  merchant,  Mr.  Tudor. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  worthy  notion  of  a  solid  man  of  that 
CSty  of  Notions.  For  twenty  years,  considerable  disappoint- 
ment, with  various  success,  attended  his  efforts,  but  ulti- 
mately his  persistency  and  activity  furnished  the  southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies  with  the  frozen  delicacy,  and  a 
lucrative  business  opened  lip.  In  1834  the  East  Indies  and 
Brazil  became  his  business  clients.  Other  large  houses 
engaged  in  the  ice-farming  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,^ 
and  at  present  the  value  of  the  ice  farms  of  those  States  fiilly  f 
equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  value  of  the  rice  crop  of] 
Georgia. 

Boston  chiefly  supplies  the  southern  ports  with  ice,  and 
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the  increase  of  the  trade  in  that  citj  may  be  seen  from  these 
feets.  In  1832  the  whole  amount  shipped  from  port  was 
4,352  tons.  In  1845  there  were  48,422  tons  exported;  in 
1853,  100,000  tons;  and  in  1854,  156,540  tons.  It  is  stated 
that  'Hhe  railroads  receive  some  |90,000  for  transporting 
ice,  and  those  who  bear  it  over  the  sea  from  $400,000  to 
$500,000."  In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  there  are  a  mass  of  very  interesting  statistics  on  the 
ice  trade,  from  which  we  compile  the  tables  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers.  Boston  finds  favorable  markets  in 
Havana,  Rio  Janeiro,  Callao,  Demerara,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Peru.  Its  best  customers,  however,  are  the  southern  States 
of  the  Union  and  the  East  Indies.     Boston  sent  last  year. — 

Tons.  Tons, 


To  southern  SUtes 110,000 

To  East  Indies 14,284 

To  other  places  named  above . .    31 ,  361 


To  England 825 

Consumed  in  Boston 60,000 


Total 216,540 

In  the  ice-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  there  were 
300,000  tons  stored  last  year.  In  the  exportation  of  the 
amounts  given  above,  there  were  520  vessels  engaged,  the 
heaviest  tonnage  in  the  Boston  trade  being  m  the  ice 
business. 

In  New  York,  nearly  the  entire  crop  of  ice  is  used  at 
home.  It  is  gathered  at  the  following  places,  and  in  the 
annexed  proportions : 

Tons,  Tons. 


Rockland  I^ke 120,000 

Kingston  Creek  and  vicinity. .     60,000 

Highland  Lake 30,000 

Rhinebeck 18,000 

Catskill 20,000 


Athens 15,000 

Tarryto  wn 12 ,  000 

New  Rochelle 10,000 


TotaL 285,000 

Besides  this,  for  the  general  home  market,  the  following 
amounts  are  secured  and  laid  up  in  the  annexed  towns  on 
the  Hudson  for  their  own  use : 


Tons.  Tons, 

Hudson 4,000 

Newburg 4,000 


Albany 20,000 

Troy 10,000 

Pongfakeepsie 4,000 

Total... 44,000 

Central  and  western  New  York  are  supplied  from  Onon- 
daga Lake.  The  whole  amount  secured  in  New  York  may 
be  estimated  at  about  340,000  tons,  of  which  only  about 
20,000  are  exported.  The  value  of  this  crop  is  fully 
three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  the  lowest  price 
being  $2  per  ton — large  quantities  being  sold  at  $2  50  and 
$3.  The  western  markets — Cincinnati,  Chicago,  &c.---are 
supplied  from  the  great  lakes,  and  the  markets  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  principally  from  the  town  of  Peru,  in  Illinois. 

In  Boston  there  are  between   two   thousand  and  three 
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thousand  persons  emplojed  in  the  business  season.  In  New 
York  the  amount  is  less,  as  the  exportation  is  little.  About 
nine  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  entire  States  by 
ice,  and  it  is  computed  that  a  capital  of  over  six  million 
dollars  is  invested  in  it. 


PHUADEIPHU. 

ABSE8SMEKT    OF   REAL   AND   PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  official  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  assessed 
for  city  and  State  purposes: 

Real  estate |142,136,202 

Number  of  personals  -        -        -        -  94,566 

Value  of  furniture 2,166,450 

Money  at  interest,  mortgages,  stocks,  &c   -  1T,609,898 

Horses  and  cows,  number  -        -        -        -  501,929 

Emoluments  of  office  -        -        -        -  133,334 

Grold  levers,  number  .        -        -        .  3^880 

Plain  gold  and  silver  levers        -        -        -  1,121 

Plain  silver  watches  .        .        -        -  121 

The  real  estate,  as  assessed  in  the  various  wards,  the 
money  at  interest,  &c,,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Wards. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eiffhth 

Jfinth 

Tenth 

Eleventh  

Twelfth 

Thirteenth....- 
Fourteenth . . . . 
Fifteenth ..... 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth . . . 
Eighteenth..... 
Nineteenth  . . . . 
Twentieth...., 
Twenty-first... 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third . . 
Twenty-fourth 

ToUl... 


Re&lBtUte. 


If onej  afc  intcrMk. 
mortg'ejStockifAc 


13,502,180 
4,512,957 
2,522,058 
2,570,640 
13,264,600 
20,753,782 
6,250,300 
12,024,872 
15,265,300 
7,754,533 
4,306,544 
3,773,265 
4,059,035 
4,851,446 
5,771,831 
2,607,195 
1,840,321 
2,300,297 
5,052,730 
4,951,048 
2,647,200 
3,000,000 
4,248,800 
4,305,248 


142,136,202 


17,650 


1  930 

5,615jl98 

796,483 

1,008,3SS 

3543,531 

2300,924 

1,394,899 

142,090 

411,775 

229,608 

12,400 

116,310 

7,100 


11,612 
5,500 

43,780 
259,697 
960,009 
549,240 
250,967 


17,609,898 
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II.  TuE  Agriculture  op  the  Greeks.— Revelation  has  taught  us  to  offer 
up  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  all  benefits  to  the  one  omni-beneficent 
Creator  and  provider  of  the  universe.  Tlie  less  enlightened  ancients,  whose  re- 
ligion was  mythologica],  equally  convinced  with  ourselves  of  the  existence  of 
some  divine  first  cause  and  providence,  like  us  offered  up  their  votive  petitions 
and  hymns  of  praise,  though  the  objects  of  their  worship  were  as  many  as  tlie 
benefits  or  the  evils  to  which  man  is  subject. 

Agriculture  was  too  important  and  too  beneficial  an  art  not  to  demand,  and 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  nations  too  polished  and  discerning  not  to  afford  to 
it,  a  very  plentiful  series  of  presiding  deities.  The^  attributed  to  Ceres — as  their 
progenitors,  the  Egyptians,  did  to  Isis — tlie  invention  of  the  arts  of  tilling  the 
soil.  Ceres  is  said  to  have  imparted  these  to  Triptolemus,  of  Eleusis,  and  to 
have  sent  him  as  her  missionary  round  the  world  to  teach  mankind  the  best 
modes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Greeks, 
about  1356  years  bePoro  the  Christian  era,  established,  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  by  for  the  most  celebrated  and  enduring  of  all  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies ;  for  they  were  not  established  at  Rome  till  tlie  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  Superstition  is  a  prolific  weakness ;  and,  consequently,  by  de- 
grees, every  operation  of  agriculture,  and  every  period  of  the  growth  of  crops, 
obtained  its  presiding  and  tutelary  deity.  The  goddess,  Terra,  was  the  guardian 
of  the  soil ;  Stercu'ixts  presided  over  the  manures ;  Voluiia  guarded  the  crops 
whihit  evolving  their  leaves ;  Flora  received  the  still  more  watchful  duty  of 
sheltering  their  blossom;  they  passed  to  the  guardianship  of  Lactanlia  when 
swelling  with  milky  juices ;  /2u6tgo^roteced  them  from  blignt ;  and  they  succes- 
sively l^came  the  care  of  //o^ft'/ttia,  as  lliey  ehot'into  ears;  of  •Vafura' as  they 
ripened  ;  and  of  Tutelina  when  they  were  reaped.  Such  creations  of  polytheism 
are  fables ;  but  they  are  errors  that  should  even  now  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
gratification  rather  than  of  contemi^t.  They  must  please  by  their  elegance  ;  and 
much  more  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  anterior  nations, 
through  tliousands  of  years,  that  they  detected  and  acknowledged  a  Great 
First  Cause. 

Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury,  agriculture  has  never  been  subject  to  any  retrograde 
revolutions ;  being  an  occupation  necessary  for  the  existence  of  mankind  in  any 
degree  of  comfort,  it  has  always  continued  to  receive  their  first  attention ;  and  no 
succeeding  age  has  been  more  imperfect,  but  in  general  more  expert,  in  the  art 
than  that  which  has  prcccedod  it  The  Greeks  are  not  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
for  their  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  in  the  earliest  brief 
notices  we  have  of  them,  as  it  was  with  the  nation  of  which  they  were  an  oflsett; 
The  early  Grecians,  like  all  new  nations,  were  divided  into  but  two  class  :!b: 
landed  proprietors,  and  IMotSi  or  slaves ;  and  the  estates  of  the  former  were  little 
larger  than  were  sufficient  to  supply  their  respective  households  with  necessaries. 
We  read  of  princes  among  them  ;  and  as  we  dwell  upon  the  splendid  details  of 
the  Trojan  war,  associate  with  such  titles,  unreflectingly,  all  the  pageantry  and 
luxury  of  modern  potentates  that  are  distinguished  by  similar  titles.  But  in 
this  we  are  decidedly  wrong  ;  for  there  was  probably  not  a  leader  of  the  Greeks 
who  did  not,  like  the  father  of  Ulysses,  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  the  farming 
operations. — (Homer^s  Odyss.,  1,  xxiv.)   Hesiod  is  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  us 

*  From  Johnson's  Farmer's  Cncydopasdia. 
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any  detail  of  the  Grecian  agriculture.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  contemporarj 
of  Homer,  and,  in  that  case,  to  have  flourished  about  nine  centuries  before  tw 
Christian  era.  His  practical  statements,  however,  are  very  mea^r  ;  we  bafe, 
therefore,  preferred  taking  Xenophon*8  CEconomica  as  our  text,  and  introdociBg 
the  statements  of  other  authors,  as  they  may  occur,  to  supply  deficiencies  or  to 
afford  illustrations. 

Xenophon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  359  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
following  narrative  of  the  Greek  agriculture  is  from  his  *' Essay,"  if  not  other- 
wise specified. 

In  Xenophon 's  time  the  lauded  proprietor  no  longer  labored  upon  his  fitrm, 
but  had  a  steward  as  a  general  superindendant,  and  numerous  laborers,  yet  he 
always  advises  the  master  to  attend  to  bis  own  afiairs.  **  My  servant,'*  he  styi, 
•<  leads  my  horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither  for  the  sake  of  exercise  in  a 
purer  air  ;  and  when  arrived  where  my  workmen  are  planting  trees,  tilling  the 
ground,  and  the  like,  I  observe  how  everything  is  performed,  and  study  whetba 
any  of  these  operations  may  be  improved."  Afler  his  ride,  his  servant  took  his 
horse,  and  led  him  home, '*  taking  with  him,"  he  adds,  ** to  my  house  socfa 
things  as  are  wanted,  and  I  walk  home,  wash  my  hands,  and  dine  ofi*  whatever  it 
prepared  for  me  moderately."  "No  man,"  he  says,  "can  be  a  farmer,  till  he  is 
taught  by  experience;  observation  and  instruction  may  do  mucli,  but  practice 
teaches  many  particulars  which  no  master  would  over  have  thought  to  remark 
upon."  "  Before  we  commence  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,"  he  observes,  that, 
**  we  should  notice  what  crops  flourish  best  upon  it ;  and  we  may  even  lean 
from  the  weeds  it  produces  what  it  will  best  support." 

**  Fallowings  or  frequent  ploughing  in  spring  or  summer,"  he  observes,  *•  is  of 
great  advantage  ;"  and  Hesiod  advises  the  farmer  ( Works  and  Days,  50)  alwaji 
to  be  provided  with  a  spare  plough,  that  no  accident  may  interupt  the  operation. 
The  same  author  directs  the  ploughman  to  be  very  careful  in  his  work.  **Let 
him,"  he  says,  "attend  to  his  employment,  and  trace  the  furrows  carefully  in 
straight  lines,  not  looking  around  him,  having  his  mind  intent  upon  what  ne  is 
doing."— /6W.  441—443. 

Theophrastus  evidently  thought  that  the  soil  could  not  be  ploughed  aitd  stirred 
about  too  much,  or  unseasonably ;  for  the  object  is  to  let  the  earth  feel  the  coM 
of  winter  and  the  sun  of  summer,  to  invert  the  soil,  and  render  it  free,  light, 
and  clear  of  all  weeds,  so  tliat  it  can  most  easily  aflTord  nourishment. — (De  Casni 
Plant,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  6.) 

Xenophon  recommends  green  plants  to  be  ploughed  in,  and  even  crops  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose ;  "  for  such,"  he  says,  *'ennch  the  soil  as  much  as  don?.*' 
He  also  recommends  earth  that  has  been  long  under  water  to  be  put  upon  land  to 
enrich  it,  upon  a  scientific  principle  which  we  shall  explain  under  Irrigatiok. 
Theophrastus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  is  still  more  particular 
upon  the  subject  of  Manures,  He  states  his  conviction  that  a  proper  mixture  of 
soils,  as  clay  with  sand,  and  the  contrary,  would  produce  crops  as  luxuriant  as 
could  be  efiected  by  the  agency  of  manures.  He  describes  the  properties  that 
render  dungs  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and  dwells  upon  composts. — (Hist.  ^ 
Plants,  ii.  cap.  8  )  Xenonhon  reconomends  the  stubble  at  reaping  time  to  be  left 
long,  if  the  straw  is  abundant ,  **and  this,  if  burned,  will  enri^  the  soil  yery 
much,  or  it  may  be  cut  and  mixed  with  dung."  "The  time  of  sowing,"  siys 
Xenophon,  "must  be  regulated  by  the  season;  and  it  is  best  to  allow  seed 
enough." 

Weeds  were  carefuly  eradicated  from  among  their  crops;  "for,  besides  the 
hindrance  they  are  to  corn,  or  other  profitable  plants,  they  keep  the  ground  from 
receiving  the  benefit  of  a  free  exposure  to  tlie  sun  and  air."  Homer  describe* 
Laertes  ns  hoeingy  when  found  by  his  son  Ulysses. — {Odyss.  xxiv.  226.) 

Water-courses  and  ditches  were  made  to  drain  away  "  the  wet  which  is  apt  to 
do  great  damage  to  corn." 

Homer  describes  the  mode  of  threshing  corn  by  tlie  tramping  of  oxen  {iliadt  xx. 
lin.  495,  &c. ;)  and  to  get  the  grain  clear  fVom  the  straw,  Xenophon  obecryes, 
"the  men  who  have  the  care  of  the  work  take  care  to  shake  up  the  straw  as  they 
see  occasion,  flinging  into  the  way  of  the  cattle's  feet  such  com  as  they  obserye 
to  remain  in  the  straw."  From  ^heophrastus  and  Xenophon  combined,  we  can 
also  very  parkicularly  make  out  that  tne  Greeks  separated  the  grain  from  the 
chaflf  by  throwing  it  with  a  shovel  against  the  wind. 

Hi.  THE  Agriculture  of  the  Romani. — It  is  certain,  that  at  a  very  early 
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ftge  Italy  received  colonies  fVom  the   Pelas^  and   Arcadians;  and  that,  conse-* 

auentlv,  wilh  them  the  arU  of  Greece  were  introduced ;  and  we  may  conclude 
lat  there  was  then  a  similarity  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  two 
countries. 

About  753  years  before  the  nativity  of  Christ,  Romulus  founded  the  city  of 
Rome,  whose  inhabitants  were  destined  to  be  the  conquerors  and  the  improvers 
of  Europe  The  Roman  eagle  was  triumphant  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece, 
Oirthage,  and  Macedon ;  and  the  warriors  who  bore  it  on  to  victory,  in  those  and 
other  countries,  being  all  possessors  of  land  of  a  larger  or  smaller  extent,  natur- 
ally introduced,  upon  their  return,  anv  superior  vegetable  or  improved  mode  of 
culture,  which  they  observed  in  those  nighty  civilized  seats  of  their  victories. 

Thus  the  arts  of  Rome  arrived  at  a  degree  of  superiority  that  was  the  result  of 
the  accumulated  improvements  of  other  nations ;  and,  finally,  wh<)n  Rome  be- 
came in  turn  the  conquered,  the  victors  became  acquainted  with  this  accumulated 
knowledge  and  diffused  it  over  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  agriculture  of  the  early  Romans  we  know  but  little ;  but  of  its  state 
during  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  improvement  we,  fortunately, 
have  very  fiill  information.  Cato  in  the  second,  and  Varro  in  the  first  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  Virgil,  at  the  period  of  that  event,  Columella  and  Pliny 
bat  few  years  subsequently,  and  Palladius  in  the  second  or  fourth  century,  each 
wrote  a  work  upon  agriculture,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  by  Columella,. 
have  come  down  to  us  entire. 

From  these  various  authorities  we  derive  full  information;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  cultivation  possessed  by  that  great  nation. 

1.  Size  of  the  Roman  Farms. — When  Romulus  first  partitioned  the  lands  of  the 
infant  State  among  his  followers,  he  assigned  to  no  one  more  than  he  could  cul- 
tivate. This  was  a  space  of  only  two  acres. — (Varro,  i,  10;  Pliny,  xvii,  11.) 
Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  and  others  distinguished  as 
the  most  deserving  of  tlie  Romans,  had  no  larger  estates  than  this.  Cincinnatus, 
according  to  some  authorities,  possessed  only  four  acres.— (/6«i.;  Columella,  i,  3, 
&c.)  On  these  limited  spaces  they  dwelt,  and  cultivated  them  witli  their  own 
hands  It  was  from  the  j>Iuu^h  that  Cincinnatus  was  summoned  to  be  dictator, 
{Lxvy,  iii,  26 ;)  and  the  Samnian  ambassadors  found  Curius  Dentatus  cooking  his 
©wn  repast  of  vegetables  in  an  earthen  vessel. — (Plutarch,  in  vita  Calo,  Cens.) 

Some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived  their  patronymic  names  from 
ancestors  designated  afler  some  vegetable,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
excelled,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Lentuli,  Cicerones,  and  the 
like. — (Pliny  xvii,  1.)  In  tliose  days,  "when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they 
called  him  an  agriculturist  and  a  |^ood  husbandman ;  he  was  thought  to  be  very 
greatly  honored  who  was  thus  praised." — (Cato,  in  Prof.)  As  the  limits  of  the 
empire  extended,  and  its  wealth  increased,  the  estates  of  the  Roman  proprietors 
became  very  greatly  enlarged ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  mentioned 
in  our  historical  notices  of  gardening,  attained  a  value  of  80,000/. — (Plutarch,  in 
©il.  Marius  et  Lucullus.)  Such  extensive  proprietors  let  portions  of  their  estates 
to  other  citizens,  who,  if  they  paid  for  them  a  certain  rent,  like  our  modern 
tenants,  were  called  Colom,  (Columella,  i.  7;  Pliny,  Epist,,  x,  24,)  and  PolUores,. 
or  Partiarii,  if  they  shared  the  produce  in  stated  proportions  with  the  proprie- 
tor.—(P/ini/,  Epist,,  vii.,  30,  and  ix,  37,  &c.)  Leases  were  occasionally  granted, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  longer  duration  than  five  years. — (Ibid.,  ix,  37.) 

2.  I>t5/tfwf ion  0/ 5oi/s.— Soils  were  characterized  by  six  different  qualities,  and' 
were  described  as  rich  or  poor,  free  or  stifle,  wet  or  dry. — (Colum.,  ii,  2.) 

The  best  soil  they  thought  had  a  blackish  color,  was  glutinous  when  wet,  and 
friable  when  dry ;  exhaled  an  agreeable  smell  when  ploughed,  imbibed  water 
readily,  retaining  a  sufRciency  and  discharging  what  was  superfluous ;  not  in- 
jurious to  the  plough-irons  by  causing  a  salt  rust ;  frequented  by  crows  and  rooks 
at  the  time  of  plouorhing;  and,  when  at  rest,  speedily  covered  with  a  rich  turf. — 
(rtrg.  Georg.,  ii.,  203,  217,  238,  348;  Pliny,  xvii,  5.) 

Vines  reauired  a  liffbt  soil,  and  com  a  heavy,  aeep,  and  rich  one. — (Virg. 
Georg.,  ii,  29;  Cato,  vi.) 

3.  Manures. — The  dung  of  animals  was  paKicularlv  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  enriching  their  soil.  "Study,"  says  Cato,  "to  nave  a  large  dunghill." — 
(Cato,  V.)  They  assiduously  collected  it  and  stored  it  in  covered  pits,  so  as  to 
check  the  escape  of  the  drainage. — (Colum.,  i,  6;  Pliny,  xvii,  9,  and  xxiv,  19.) 
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They  sowed  pulverized  pigeons'  dang  and  the  like  over  their  crops,  and  mtied  it 

.with  the  surfdce  soil  by  means  of  the  sarcle  or  hoe. — {Coluin.,  i,  16 ;  Cole,  xzxtl) 

They  were  aware  of  the  benefit  of  mixing  together  earth  of  opposite  qualities, 

Ubid.,)  and  of  sowing  lupines  and  ploayhing  them  in  while  ffreen. —  Varrvt  i,  23.) 

They  i»urnt  the  stubble  upon  the  ground,  and  even  collecteashrubs,  and  the  liJks, 

:  for  the  similar  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  with  their  ashes. — (  Virg.  Georg.,  i, 

84;  PZmy,  xvii,  6,  25.) 

Pliny  also  mentions  that  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertilizer  in  Gaol,  and  marl  in 

'  the  same  country  and  Britain;  but  we  can  only  surmise,  hence,  that  they  wers 

also  probably  employed  by  the  Romans. — (P/tni/,  xvii,  8,  and  xvii,  5.) 

4.  Draii^ing. — The  superfluous  water  of  soils  was  carried  off  by  means  both  of 
open  and  covered  drains. — (Colum.,  ii,  2,  8  ;  Pliny ,  xvii,  c.  ;  Ktrg.  Geoig.^  i, 
1U9.)  Cato  is  very  particular  in  his  directions  for  making  them.---(C«lo,  xliiii 
clx.) 

5.  Crops. — ^They  cultivated  wheat,  spolt,  barley,  oats,  flax,  beans,  peas,  lupines, 
Indney-beans,  leniils,  tares,  sdsame,  turnips,  vines,  olives,  willows,  and  the  hke. 
To  cite  the  authorities  who  mention  each  of  these  would  be  needless,  for  they  are 
noticed  by  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  agriculture.  Of  the  relative  importance 
or  proportion  in  which  the  crops  were  profitable  to  the  Romans  wo  have  this 
Judgment  of  Cato  :  "  If  vou  can  buy  100  acres  of  land  in  a  very  good  situatioD, 
the  vineyard  is  the  first  object  if  it  yields  much  wine  ;  in  the  second  place,  a  well 
watered  garden  ;  in  the  third,  a  willow  plantation ;  in  the  fourth,  an  olive  ground; 
in  the  fifth,  a  meadow;  in  the  sixth,  corn  ground;  in  the  seventh,  an  under- 
wood, a  plantation  yielding  stout  poles  for  training  the  vine;  and  in  the  ninth, a 

•  wood  where  mast  grows." — (CatOt  i.) 

They  made  hay,  and  the  process  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  modem 
times.  Afier  being  cut  it  was  turned  with  forks,  piled  into  conical  heaps,  aod 
finally  into  stacks  or  under  cover.  But  the  mowing  was  imperfectly  performed ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  removed  from  the  field,  the  mowers  had  to  go  over  it 
again. — (Varro;   (7o/um.,  ii,  22.) 

6.  Implements. — The  plough  consisted  of  several  parts:  the  beam,  to  which  the 
yoke  of  the  oxen  was  fastened ;  the  tail  or  handle  terminated  in  a  cross-bar,  with 
which  the  ploughman  guided  the  instrument ;  it  had  a  ploughshare,  the  sliare- 
beam  to  which  it  was  fixed,  and  two  mould-boards,  a  coulter,  and  a  ploughstafT 
for  cleaning  the  ploughshare. — {Ooid.  Pont.^  i,  8,  57;  Virg.  G.,  i,  170;  PUn^, 
XFii,  18, 19.)  Some  of  their  ploughs  had  wheels,  and  some  were  without  coulten 
and  earthboards.  Besides  this  they  had  spades,  rakes,  hoes,  with  plain  and  with 
forked  blades,  harrows,  mattocks,  and  similar  implements. 

7.  Operalions. — Ploughing  was  usually  performed  by  two  oxen,  though  three 
were  sometimes  employed.  They  were  yoked  abreast,  and  trained  when  young 
to  the  employment. — Vicerot  in  Vtrr.^  iii,  21  ;  Col.y  vi,  10;  Pliny,  xviii,  18:  Virg, 
G.,  iii.  1G3,  &c.)  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  but  sometimes  by  the 
horns.  {Pliny,  viii,  45;  Colum.,  ii,  2.)  There  was  but  one  man  to  a  ploofb, 
which  he  guided,  and  managed  the  oxen  with  a  goad. — {PUny^  Episi.,  viii,  17.) 

They  sometimes  ploughed  in  ndges  and  sometimes  not  Tliey  did  not  take  a 
circuit  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field,  as  is  our  practice,  but  returned 
close  to  the  furrow.  They  were  very  particular  in  drawing  straight  and  equal 
sized  furrows. — {Pliny,  xviii,  19,  s.  49.) 

They  seem  to  have  ploughed  three  times,  always  before  they  sowed,  {Varro,  i, 
5J9 ;)  and  to  stiff  soils  even  as  many  as  nine  ploughings  were  given. — ( Virg.  G.,  i, 
47;  Pliny,  xviii,  20;  Pliny,  Epist.,  v,  6.)  The  furrows  in  the  first  ploughing 
were  usually  nine  inches  deep.  When  the  soil  was  onlv  stirred  about  three 
inches  it  was  called  scarification. — {Pliny,  xviii,  17 — 19.)  They  usually  fallowed 
their  land  every  other  year. — {Virg.  G.,  i,  71.) 

Sowing  was  performed  by  hand  from  a  basket ;  and  that  it  might  be  performed 
regularly  the  hand  moved  with  the  steps. — {Colum.,  ii,  9 ;  Pliny,  xviii,  24.)  The 
seed  was  either  scattered  upon  the  land  and  covered  by  means  of  rakes  and  har- 
rows, or  more  commonly  by  sowing  it  upon  a  plain  surface  and  covering  by  a 
shallow  ploughing,  which  caused  it  to  come  up  in  rows,  and  facilitated  the  opera- 
tion of  hoeing. — (Piiny,  xviii,  20.)  They  were  particular  as  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, the  choice  of  seeds,  and  the  quantity  sown. — {Varro,  i,  44 ;  Pliny,  xviii,  94, 
8.55;  Virg.  G.,i,  193,  &c.) 

Weeding  was  performed  by  hoes,  hooks,  and  by  hand. 
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In  dry  seasons  the  crops  were  watered. — (Vir^,  6.,  i,  106.)  If  they  appeared 
too  luxuriant  they  were  fed  off.— {Ibid.  193.) 

Reaping  and  mowing  were  the  usual  modes  of  cutting  down  the  corn  crops, 
but  the  ears  were  sometimes  taken  off  by  a  toolhed  machine  called  batiliumf 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  wheeled  cart  pushed  by  oxen  through  the  corn,  and 
catching  the  ears  of  corn  between  a  row  of  teeth  fixed  to  it  upon  the  principle  of 
the  modern  duisy  rake.  In  Gaul  the  corn  was  cut  down  by  a  machine,  drawn  by 
two  horses.— ( Karro,  i,  50;  Virg.  G.,  i,  317;  Colum.,  ii,  21  ;  Pliny,  xviii,  30.) 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  bound  their  com  into  sheaves. — (Cotum.) 

Tnreshin^  was  performed  by  the  trampling  of  oxen  and  horses,  by  nails,  and 
by  means  ot  sledges  drawn  over  the  corn. — {Pliny,  xvii,  30;  Colum.,  i,  6 ;  Virg, 
Q.,  iii,  132;  Tibullus,  i,  5,  22;  Varro,  i,  52.)  The  threshing-floor  was  circular, 
placed  near  the  house,  on  high  ground,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  winds.  It 
was  highest  in  the  centre  and  paved  with  stones,  or  more  usually  with  clay, 
mixed  with  the  lees  of  the  oil,  and  very  carefully  consolidated. — (Colum.,  i,  6; 
Varro,  i,  2;  Virg.  G.,  i,  178;  Cato,  xci  and  cxxix.} 

Dressing  was  performed  by  means  of  a  seive  or  van,  and  by  a  shovel,  with 
which  it  was  thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  wind. — Varro,  i,  52 ;  Colum.,  ii,  21.) 
It  was  finally  stowed  in  granaries  or  in  pits,  where  it  would  keep  fifty  years. — 
(P/iny,  xviii,  30;  Varro,  \,  57.) 

8.  »SnimaLn. — Oxen,  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  hens,  pigeons^ 

Eea-fowls,  pheasants,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  guinea-fowls,  and  bees,  are  mentioned 
y  various  autliors  as  products  of  the  Roman  farms.    Directions  for  breeding 
many  of  these  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Georgics. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Roman  agriculture ;  and  in  it  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less find  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  them  in  agreeing  with  us  that  it  was  but 
little  difl^erent  from  that  pursued  by  the  present  farmers  of  England.  We  are 
superior  to  them  in  our  implements,  and  consequently  in  the  facility  of  perform-^ 
ing  the  operation  of  tillage ;  we,  perhaps,  have  superior  varieties  of  corn,  but  W9 
most  excel  them  in  our  rotation  of  crops  and  in  the  management  of  stock.  We 
differ  from  them,  also,  in  not  practising  the  superstitions  rites  and  sacrifices  which 
accompanied  almost  all  their  operations,  (see  Caio,  cxxxvi,  c.;)  but  of  the  funda- 
mental practices  of  agriculture  they  were  as  fully  aware  as  ourselves.  No  modern 
writer  could  lay  down  more  correct  and  comprehensive  axioms  than  Cato  did  in 
the  following  words;  and  whoever  strictly  obejrs  them  will  never  be  ranked 
among  the  ignorant  of  the  art.  **  What  is  good  tillage?"  says  this  oldest  of  the 
Roman  teachers  of  agriculture;  **to  plough.  What  is  the  second?  to  plough. 
The  third  is  to  manure.  The  other  part  of  tillnge  is  to  sow  plentifully,  to  choose 
your  seed  cautiously,  and  to  remove  as  many  weeds  as  possible  in  the  season.** — 
{Cato,  Hi.) 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  their  agricultural  knowledge ;  a  knowledge  which  ha» 
since  increased  and  can  only  in  future  be  added  to  by  attending  to  this  advice  of 
another  of  their  writers  :  ** Nature,**  he  observes,  "has  shown  to  us  two  paths 
which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  agriculture — experience  and  imitation.  Precedinjf 
husbandmen,  by  making  experiments,  have  established  many  maxims;  their  pos- 
terity generally  imitate  them  ;  but  we  ought  not  only  to  imitate  others  but  mnkt 
experiments,  not  directed  by  chance,  but  ny  reason.'*— (Farro,  i,  18.) 


HORTICUITUBE  FOR  THE  SODTH. 

BT   T.  AFPLECK,  OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  common  with  your  many  readers,  I  have  had  much  pleasure  id 
perusing  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  *<  Fruit-growing  in  the 
South,"  by  Rusticus.  The  information  they  contain  was  just  of  the  lind  we 
most  needed. 

As  your  **  City  of  the  BluflTs  "  seems  to  have  become  greatly  alive  to  improve- 
ment of  late  years,  and  many  neat  and  home-like  houses  have  been  erected  in 
and  around  the  city,  a  few  hints  on  planting  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  less  common  and  rarer  sorts,  may  be  apropoe 
and  nscful. 

We  lack  variety,  as  a  general  thing,  in  this  class  of  trees  and  plants.  In  a 
-climate  in  which  a  greater  number  of  rare  and  extremely  beaatifiil  overgreens  ara 
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perfectly  hardj  than  in  any  other  I  know  of— unlesi  perhaps  the  lale  of  Wigbt 
off  thb  south  coast  of  England,  and  doubtful  if  even  there,  we  confine  oaraelrsi 
to  some  half  dozen  kin&.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Laurier 
Amandier,  {Cerasus  Carolinienais,)  Cape  Jessamine,  Arbor  Vite,  some  of  the 
Viburnums,  Pittosporums,  Euonymus,  and  Myrtles  ;  yet  there  is  a  sameness  in 
our  lawns  and  door-yards,  from  the  general  and  almost  exclusive  use  of  these, 
that  might  readily  be  relieved  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  many  others  which 
are  equally,  and,  in  some  instances,  more  beautiful. 

So  with  our  shade  trees.  The  perpetually  recurring  Pride  of  China  tree, 
beautiful  though  it  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  scores  of  magnificent  trees,  native 
and  introduced,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  very  bad  taste.  It  is  a  filthy  tree, 
too,  about  a  yard,  when  compared  with  many  others. 

As  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  there  is  none  will  compare  with  our  magnifi- 
cent Water  oak  and  Live  oak.  The  latter  is  the  more  beautiful  and  permaneot, 
the  former  is  of  more  rapid  growth.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  China  tree, 
your  streets  and  pleasant  blun  promenade  had  been  lined  and  shaded  with  theie 
oaks !  By  this  time  you  would  have  had  ornamental  trees  such  as  fiew  cities  can 
boast  of.  The  Mobilians  were  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  Live  oak  as  a  shade  tree 
for  their  streets  and  squares,  and  see  the  result  now ! 

The  Cork  oak,  (Q,utrcus  suber^)  the  Holly-leaved  and  the  Cut-leaved  Turkey- 
oak  are  all  very  beautiful,  though  yet  somewhat  rare.  1  havo  fine  young  treei 
of  all  of  them. 

The  Imperial  Paulownia,  with  its  immense  leaves,  and  numberless  spikes  of 
blue  bell-like  blossoms,  has  been  introduced  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  and  ii 
quite  an  acquisition.     It  blooms  here  abundantly,  both  spring  and  fall. 

The  Varnish  tree  {Stericlua  platyn\folia)  is  so  called  from  its  beautiful  glossy 
bark,  and  large  rich  colored  leaves,  which  seem  all  to  havo  been  recently  coated 
with  green  varnish.  It  is,  altogether,  a  pretty  and  desirable  ornamental  shade 
tree. 

The  Croton  tree,  and  Everblooming  China  are  both  pretty  trees,  though,  in  a 
fevere  winter,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  frost. 

The  Jicada  miihrUsin^  or  flowering  Acacia,  though  by  no  mean<{  rare,  is  yet 
too  showy,  with  its  myriads  of  pink  and  yellow  flowers,  to  be  omitted  in  pleasure 
grounds,  or  even  small  yards. 

Several  of  the  Maples  are  natives  here,  and  form,  as  elsewhere,  most  beaatifol 
trees.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the  Scarlet  Maple,  so  showy  in  the  spring, 
with  its  bunches  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms.  The  asli-Ieaved  Maple  (A>g^nko)  or 
Box  Elder,  cannot  be  excelled  as  a  shade  tree  in  any  country,  where  it  has  room 
to  grow  and  spread.  Several  of  the  European  Maples  do  well  here,  and  are 
desirable  trees. 

The  Chesnut  is  one  of  the  most  stately  trees  of  the  forest,  and  desirable  not 
only  as  a  lawn  tree,  but  for  its  fruit.     The  large  fruited  Spanish  is  the  finest. 

Our  Great  Southern  Cypress  {Taxodium)  should  never  be  omitted,  where  the 
•oil  is  rich  and  moist.  The  chief  cause  of  its  rarity  in  lawns,  &c.,  is  the  difficulty 
of  transplanting  young  trees  from  the  swamp  to  the  dry  upland  of  our  hills. 
With  trees  grown  on  dry  land  from  seed,  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 

The  graceful  weeping  willow,  though  so  easily  grown,  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  curled-leaved  variety,  being  quite  as  veeping  in  its  habit  as  the  other,  is  very 
eurious.     Elach  leaf  is  curled  up  like  a  cork-screw. 

The  Ginko  (Salisburia)  or  Maiden-hair  tree  is  pretty,  and  quite  omameDtal. 
The  leaves  are  vory  curious. 

The  Double-flowering  Peach  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  trees,  forming  early 
in  the  spring  a  mass  of  wreaths  of  rich  and  extremely  double  rose-like  blossoms. 

Where  there  is  room  for  a  few  large  and  wide-spreading  trees,  the  peccan 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  aflbrd  a  fine  shade,  and  come  into  bearing  in 
eiffht  or  ten  years.  We  know  of  one  gentleman  in  western  Texas,  who  has  some 
firleen  or  twenty  varieties  of  this  delicious  nut,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  multi- 
plying by  grafting.  Two  years  ago,  he  sent  the  writer  a  quantity  of  nuts  from 
each  of  eight  or  ten  of  tne  finest  of  his  selections.  These  were  planted,  and 
have  produced  a  fine  lot  of  trees  ;  the  trees  from  each  variety  of  nut  show  a 
wonderful  family  likeness,  in  foliage,  habit  of  growth,  &c. ;  whilst  there  is  t 
marked  difference  between  the  lots.  They  have  been  all  twice  transplanted,  and 
root*praned  each  time ;  thus  in  a  great  measure  obviating  the  difficulty  in  trans- 
planting  when  the  trees  are  older. 
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The  mountain  ash,  or  Rowan  tree,  dear  to  every  Scotchman's  bojrish  recollec* 
lions,  we  have  succeeded  in  acclimating.    It  is  a  beautiful  tree. 

The  large-leaved  magnolia,  {M.  macrophylla,)  from  that  same  difficulty  of 
transplanting  from  the  woods,  is  quite  rare  in  our  gardens ;  where  its  magnificent 
foliage  and  immensely  large  and  showy  flowers  tuUy  entitle  it  to  a  first  place. 
When  grown  from  seed  in  the  nursery  row,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  it. 

Of  evergreen  shade  trees,  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  stands  first.  Like  its  com- 
panion, the  holly,  it  is  not  easily  removed  firom  the  woods.  When  quite  young 
this  may  be  efi^ected,  by  lifting  with  a  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots,  in  the  spring, 
and  cutting  off  the  leaves,  but  leaving  the  leaf-stalks.  They  well  deserve  that 
every  available  means  should  be  used  to  secure  both— the  mag^nolia  and  the  holly 
(lUx  opaea) — ^wherever  shade  and  ornament  are  sought  for.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  years  fi^m  the  seed  their  growth  is  quite  slow,  but  afterwards  they 
push  up  rapidly,  and  soon  form  handsome  trees. 

There  is  another  holly,  a  native  of  the  south  and  an  evergreen,  that  is  very 
generallv  overlooked.  It  is  more  commonly  planted  about  Mobile  than  any- 
where else.  This  is  the  Hex  vomitaria.  The  growth  is  slender,  leaves  small  and 
numerous,  and  in  winter  the  plant  is  covered  with  bright  (HUirlet  berries. 

Of  the  various  Conifera,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  plant  in  a  lawn  in  all  this  region*;, 
unless,  perhaps,  an  occasional  long-leaved  or  old-field  pine — both  most  noble  and* 
beautiful  trees,  and  not  planted  one  for  a  thousand  that  should  be.  There  are 
many  other  pines,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  now  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries, 
and  all  desirable. 

The  spruces  are  the  most  prized  of  this  family  in  Europe,  although  so  common, 
that  they  are  planted  bv  the  thousand  to  serve  as  screens  to  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  to  plantations  of  other  less  hardy  trees.  The  Norway  spruce,  (^bies  excelsa,) 
the  most  common,  is  also  the  most  beautiful.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  tree  that 
equals  it  in  gorgeous  and  impressive  beauty.  Some  ten  years  ago,  I  imported  a 
lot  of  fine  plants  of  this  and  other  spruces ;  and,  as  in  every  other  attempt  to 
import  young  evergreens  either  from  the  north  or  Europe,  I  saved  but  a  very 
small  percentage.  Of  those  saved  were  two  Norway  spruces.  For  five  years 
they  did  not  moKe  a  growth  of  more  than  an  inch  each  year !  A  Aer  that  they  shot 
up  rapidly  and  are  now  beautiful,  healthy  plants,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  Since 
then  I  have  been  more  successful  in  habituating  young  plants  to  the  climate,  and 
have  fine  young  trees  of  several  species  of  spruce. 

The  cedars  are  very  beautiful.  And,  by  th^  way,  what  we  know  as  the  Red 
Cedar,  is  a  Juniper,  bearing  a  small  purple  berry  ;  the  cedars  are  cone-bearing. 
Cedrus  deodara,  the  great  Indian  cedar,  is  the  most  splendid  tree  of  thb  family  ; 
perfectly  hardy  here  and  of  very  rapid  growth. 

Two  new  evergreen  conifers,  CryptomeriaJaponica&nd  Cunninghamii  Sinensis— 
the  former  from  Japan,  the  latter  from  China — I  look  upon  as  great  acquisitions. 
Both  are  at  homo  in  our  climate  ;  requiring,  however,  like  all  of  these  resinous 
evergreens,  a  light  and  sandy,  but  rich  soil ;  and  are  most  graceful  and  beautiful, 
yet  curious  ornaments  to  the  lawn  or  door-yard. 

Another  of  these,  the  great  Chili  pine,  {Jrancaria  imbricata,)  has  not  succeeded 
so  well ;  though  I  have  now  a  few  young  seedlings  that  seem  to  feel  themselves 
at  home. 

[To  be  continued.] 

NEW  METHOD  OF  RAISING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Patent  Office  is  in  receipt  of  information  from  England  in  regard  to 
raising  fruit  in  what  are  termed  orchard  houses,  by  planting  small  trees  m  pots. 
The  writer  says  that  a  few  old  sashes,  some  posts  and  weatherbording,  are  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  house  for  trying  the  experiment.  Some  experiments 
were  made  last  year  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  rose-house  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  London.  A  variety  of  young  dwarf 
fruit  trees  were  placed  in  pots  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  as  the  house  would  hold  were  collected  in  it.  This  house  isspanroofed,  be- 
tween fifly  and  sixty  feet  long,  has  half  its  sashes  sliding  down  and  the  othen 
fixed.  There  is  additional  ventilation  throueh  the  doors,  which  fall  down  in  the 
wooden  sides,  but  there  is  no  artificial  heat.  The  success  attending  this  experiment 
was  highly  satisfactory.  The  fruit  was  abundant,  highly  flavored,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  among  which  are  classed  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  pears,  figs,  grapes,  &c. 
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COTTON  CSOP. 

The  crop  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1855,  wat,  as  oar  readett 
know,  leal  than  that  of  the  previous  year ;  but  it  appears  that  the  influences  of 
war  and  dear  food  have  caused  it  to  sell  at  lees  rates.  The  aggregates  are  as 
follows : 


Year. 

Crop. 

Export. 

Per 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

pound. 

1854 

1855 

3,262,882 
2,847,339 

2,252,881 
2,303,403 

987,833,106 
1,008,424,601 

193,596,220 

88,143,844 

9.47 
8.74 

Decrease  .  . 

llfl.fU!) 

5,452,376 

73 

Increase.  ...L  ••••••••••• 

50,522 

2,059,145 

t 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  was  exported  out  of  the  country,  and  at  an 
average  of  ^  cent  per  pound  less  money.  The  destination  of  the  crop  was  as 
follows : 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Spain , 

Bremen , 

Sardinia 

Belgium , 

Lombardy 

Hamburg 

Sweden , 

Mexico 

Holland 

Naples 

Austria  proper 

British  North  America 

Russia 

Other  points 

Total 


1855. 


Bales. 


1,533,142 

470,293 

82,198 

51,648 

33,536 

28,838 

18,831 

18,672 

19,363 

25,917 

11,243 

2,830 

1,939 

2,053 

1,025 

1,884 


2,303,403 


Value. 


$57,616,749 

19,035,423 

3,320,034 

2,020,438 

1,288,387 

1,042,437 

751,622 

761,572 

744,228 

744,509 

418,438 

109,724 

85,052 

87,006 

48,647 

72,393 


88,143,814 


1854. 


Value. 


$64,736,401 

14,532,712 

3,683,246 

2,232,222 

147,462 

1,342,962 

991,451 

1,304,138 

898,926 

1,245,294 

567,482 

31,631 

1,370,402 

415 

301,293 


93,596,290 


The  decline  is  pretty  general,  but  more  particularly  to  Sardinia  and  to  Ru 
These  may  have  been,  to  some  extent,  afiectod  by  the  war.  As  a  general  result, 
however,  the  south  has  given  2,059,145  founds  more  cotton,  and  spt  $5,452,376 
lees  money  than  for  the  preceding  year.  That  item,  coming  out  or  what  should 
be  net  profits,  in  a  year  when  food  has  been  very  dear,  has  formed  a  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  available  assets  of  the  planters.  This  year  they  are  said, 
however,  to  be  &r  better  provided  than  usual  with  edible  crops,  in  proportion  to 
cotton  raised. 
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out  COTTON  TBADB. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30 : 

Cotton  export — in  weighi. 


Treasury  year, 
1855.     . 


Treasury  year,. 
1854. 


Gulf  and  Upland . . 
Sea  Island 

Total  pounds. 


995,366,011 
13,058,590 


977.346,683: 
10,486,423 


1,008,424,601 


987,833,106 


Cotton  txport'-4n  value. 

Year. 

Total  value. 

Average 
per  pound* 

1855 

188,142,844 
93,596,220 

8.74 

1854 c 

9.47 

Decrease. .  •  • 

5,452,476 

.73 

The  distribution  of  the  late  crop  to  foreign  States  is  registered  as  follows  : 
Countries. 


Great  Britnin 

France • 

Spain • 

Bremen. , 

Sardinia •. 

Belgium ••.. 

Lfombardy 

Hamburg 

Sweden 

Mexico 

Holland 

Naples 

Austria  proper 

British  North  America. 

Russia 

Other  points..  •  • 

Totol 


Bales. 


1,533,133 

470,293 

82,198 

51,648 

33,536 

28,838 

18,831 

18,672 

19,363 

25,917 

11,243 

2,830 

1,939 

2,053 

1,025 

1,884 


2,303,403 


Value. 


$57,616,749 

19,035,423 

3,320,134 

2,020,438 

1,288,387 

1,042,437 

751,622 

761,572 

741,278 

744,519 

418,433 

109,722 

35,054 

87,006 

48,647 

72,393 


88,143,814 


The  total  crop  of  the  United  States,  and  the  export  in  bales,  reckoned  at  437J 
pounds  each,  were : 


Year. 


18.'>5. 
1854. 


Crop  in  bales. 


2,847,339 
3,262,882 


Export  in  bales.  Export  in  value. 


2,303,403 
2,257,881 


$88,143,814 
93,596,220 
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THE  OHIO  6UPE  rilTAGE  FOR  18§S.« 

CiNciNKATi,  October,  18S5. 

Having  conferred  with  some  of  the  moat  successful  grape  growers  of  this  reeioii, 
I  hasten  to  give  you  the  results  of  my  inquiries.  Cincinnati  is  the  centre  of  the 
wine  region  in  the  Ohio  yalley,  and  the  Ohio  river  has  not  inaptly  been  called  the 
**  Rhine  of  America" — a  name,  which  in  after  years,  it  may  fully  deserve.  The 
"vine-clad  hills"  already  afford  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  scenery  around  this 
city,  and  the  vintage  is  anticipated  with  interest  and  solicitude.  It  is  a  new  fsa* 
ture  in  the  harvest  of  this  rich  valley,  and  a  product  that  must  before  long  form 
an  important  branch  of  our  national  mdustry. 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  grape.  Owing  to  the  unusually  wet  seano 
most  of  the  vineyards  suffered  seriously  from  the  **  mildew  *'  and  the  "rot." 
Some  few  escapedf  these  diseases  and  produced  crops  of  four  to  six  hundred  gal- 
lons to  the  acre  ;  but  the  general  average  for  the  whole  county  will  stmroely 
exceed  150  gallons  per  acre,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  large  vineyard  of  six  acres 
produced  1,1200  gallons.  In  the  year  1853,  which  was  the  roost  favorable  for  the 
grape  crop  experienced  for  a  long  period,  the  yield  averaged  about  six  hundred 
gallons  per  acre  on  the  best  cultivated  vineyards,  and  a  few  produced  800  to  900 
gallons.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  that  year  obtained  from  five  acres  4,236  gallons,  or 
§47  per  acre. 

The  quality  of  the  wine  made  this  year  will  be  very  good.  The  usual  price  of 
the  juice  from  the  press  is  75  cents  to  $1  per  gallon,  according  to  quality  ;  after 
the  first  and  second  fermentation  $1  to  (^1  50  per  gallon.  Within  twenty  miles 
around  Cincinnati  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  are  planted  with  the  vine,  of  which 
about  one  thousand  acres  are  now  in  bearing,  and  may  probably  produce  150,000 
gallons  of  wine  the  present  season.  This  is  about  a  two-third  crop  for  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  growth  of  the  wine  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1845  then 
were  three  hundred  and  fifly  acres  ot  vines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  the  year  1852  about  twelve  hundred.  The  value  of  the  sparkling  wine 
produced  in  1851  was  estimated  at  $175,000.  In  Missouri  and  Illinois  about 
eleven  hundred  acres  are  already  planted,  and  the  culture  is  rapidly  increasinir 
through  the  west  and  southwest.  Tennessee  and  Georgia  are  particularly  weU 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Catawba  grape.  The  Catawba  is  ourjgreat  wine 
grape,  and  is  without  a  rival.  It  was  found  in  the  famous  county  of  Buncombe, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1802,  by  Co).  Murray,  and  brought  mto  notice  as  a 
wine  grape  by  Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  about  the  year  1820,  and 
by  Mr.  Longworth  at  Cincinnati  in  18:;^5.  Nearly  all  our  vineyards  are  planted 
with  this  grape,  which,  with  careful  attention,  produces  a  wine  fairly  compariii| 
with  the  TOst  average  Rhenish  and  French  sparkling  and  still  wines. 

In  Cincinnati  about  200,000  bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba  and  300,000  boUlesof 
3till  wine  are  put  up  annually.  Of  the  IsabeTla,  Schuylkill,  and  Ilerberoont 
grape  a  small  quantity  of  wine  is  made  every  year,  and  the  wine  from  the  last 
named  is  growing  into  favor  with  many  from  its  resemblence  to  the  Spanish 
Manzanilla.  Of  late  years  the  interest  of  the  producer  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  the  construction  of  wine  cellars  or  large  subterranean  vaults  in  Cincinnati, 
and  the  establishment  of  regular  wine-houses  conducted  by  dealers  of  ample  capi- 
tal, and  which  serve  to  ensure  a  ready  market  for  the  product  of  ihe  vineyards. 
The  wine  is  kept  in  bottles  well  corked  and  sealed,  and  laid  on  their  sides.  The 
vines  in  our  vineyards  are  set  in  rows,  generally  three  by  six  feet  apart,  and 
trained  to  single  stakes  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  grape  bears  its  fruit  on  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  ;  hence  two  long  canes  as  branches  are  al- 
ways lefl  to  produce  the  next  year's  crop.  These  canes  are  cut  down,  one  to  a 
spur  of  two  points,  and  another  is  lefl  with  eight  or  ten  joints,  and  bent  round  in 
tne  form  of  a  bow,  and  fastened  to  the  stake  with  a  willow  twig  or  tie.  The 
bearing  shoots  in  summer  are  shortened  in  and  the  vine  kept  clear  of  superfluous 
wood,  so  as  to  admit  sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  grapes.  The  ground  is  hoed  or 
ploughed  in  May  and  kept  free  from  weeds  in  summer,  and  the  vines  neatly  tied- 
to  the  stakes  and  trained  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  growth  increases.  The 
process  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  When  ripe,  in  October,  the  imperfect 
and  unripe  berries  are  picked  from  the  bunches  of  grapes  and  the  perfect  bunches 
passed  through  wooded  rollers,  or  bruised  in  a  tub  with  a  beetle,  mashing  tht 
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skint  and  pulp,  but  no(  the  seeds.  ^The  mashed  grapes  are  then  thrown  into  a 
press  resembling  a  cider  press,  and  the  juice  extracted.  The  juice,  or  must,  is 
put  into  a  clean  cask,  and  the  fermentation,  which  immediately  commences, 
ceases  in  about  a  week.  A  second  fermentation  takes  place  in  May  following, 
aAer  which  the  wine  may  be  bottled,  when  clear.  It  is  usually  racked  off  from 
the  lees  in  December  or  Ji^nuary,  and  before  the  second  fermentation.  From  the 
lees  and  the  pumice  an  excellent  and  high  flavored  brandy  is  made,  which  is  now 
attracting  considerable  attention. 

The  demand  for  Catawba  wine  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  quality  is  constantly 
improved,  both  by  the  cultivators  and  those  who  prepare  it  for  market.  As  re« 
gards  the  vine-culture,  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 


THE  CUlTITiTION  OP  THE  OlITE  ]N  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Robert  Chisholm,  of  fieaufort.  South  Carolina,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  gives  a  highly-interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Mr.  (J.  obtained  his  trees  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Florence,  early  in  1833.  They  were  of  two  kinds — the  small,  round 
olive,  esteemed  the  best  for  oil,  and  a  much  larger  and  more  oval  variety,  upon 
which  the  first  named  was  grafted.  The  winter  of  1835,  he  states,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly cold  one,  and  killed  to  the  roots  all  of  the  orange  trees  in  the  southern 
States,  but  did  not  in  the  least  injure  these  olive  trees.  The  trees  at  first  did  not 
improve  rapidly,  for  want  of  cultivation.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  expenses,  sweet  potatoes  and  field  cow-peas  were  planted  among 
them.  This  was  found  to  succeed  admirably ;  the  trees  grew  rapidly,  and  soon 
besran  to  bear  fruit,  which  they  have  continued  to  do  every  year. 

Mr.  C.  can  now  boost  that  he  has  made  oil  from  the  olive,  but  does  not  think 
that  it  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  be  prosecuted  as  yet,  and  so  confines  himself 
to  pickling  the  fruit.  His  pickled  olives  are  pronounced,  by  competent  judges, 
superior  lo  those  imported  from  France.  He  adds  that  very  few  imported  olives 
can  now  be  sold  in  tnat  section  of  country. 


STATE  AID  FOR  A6BICULTURE. 

We  perceive,  says  the  Soil  of  the  South,  from  our  Mississippi  exchanges,  that 
our  sgricultural  friends  in  that  State  are  circulating  a  memorial  praying  the  next 
legislature  to  add  a  scientific  agricultural  department  to  the  Stato  University. 
We  applaud  the  movement,  and  would  like  to  see  it  imitated  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Both  these  States  are  filled  with  projects  for  State  aid  to  railroads; 
and  while  we  have  no  quarrel,  nor  do  we  intend  to  make  any,  with  our  public 
spirited  internal  improvement  men,  we  claim  that  agriculture  is  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  public  favor.  The  whole  railroad  system,  nay,  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  itself,  depends  upon  the  apiculture  of  the  country,  and  no  surer  step  can 
bo  taken  towards  building  a  permanent  and  healthful  national  prosperity  than  by 
fostering  the  agricultural  interests.  Make  our  fields  productive,  reclaim  our  old 
fields,  settle  our  population — do  all  this  by  improving  our  system  of  agriculture, 
and  we  will  build  the  railroads.  We  know  the  value  of  railroads  to  agriculture, 
however,  and  repeat  that  wo  make  no  war  upon  them.  We  only  insist  that  a 
parammmt  interest  shall  not  be  overshadowed  by  them.  Alabama  has  done  some- 
thintr  in  appointing  a  State  geologist,  whose  labors  during  this  year  have  been 
profitably  expended  in  various  parts  of  the  Stato ;  but  Georgia  has  not  even  done 
this  much.  One  of  her  worthy  sons,  recently  deceased,  whose  munificence  has 
made  his  name  as  immortal  as  his  State's,  has  handsomely  endowed  an  agricul- 
tural professorship  in  the  State  University;  but  what  has  the  State  done?  To 
her  shame  be  it  said,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  legislative  halls  are  filled  with 
planters  ;  probably  a  majority  of  our  lawmakers  belong  to  that  profession,  and 
ret  tliey  will  meet  and  pass  laws  by  the  wholesale,  and  not  one  word  is  said  about 
he  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  time  this  unnatural  state  of 
things  should  cease.  If  money  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Stato  treasury  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  we 
insist  that  the  first  appropriation  belongs  to  agriculture.  The  legislatures  of  both 
States  are  shortly  to  assemble,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  distinguish  themselves 
by  refusing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
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IIPROTBIBIITS  AT  TBB  SOUTB. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  M<»tg;omerj  (Ak.) 
Thnes.  We  have  been  cheered  by  the  same  indications  of  improrement  to  whiea 
the  T%mes  alludes.  An  intelligent,  permanent,  rural  population  is  the  grand 
desideratum  of  southern  ctrilimtion.  Give  us  this,  and  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished more  for  southern  agriculture,  more  for  social  happmess,  more  towards 
vindicating  our  peculiar  institutions,  more  for  tlie  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  than  all  the  railroads  which  now  traverse  the  land.  We  are  happy  to 
see  that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

**We  are  improving. — Recent  visits  to  several  counties  of  our  State  have 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  signs  of  improvement.  Plantation 
economy  and  management  seem  to  be  much  more  thoroughly  studied  than 
formerly,  and  agriculture,  botli  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  science,  is  evidently 
engaging  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  interest.  Farm  buildings  are  beginning,  in 
many  places,  to  have  some  pretensions  to  neatness  and  utility.  Rude,  misshapen 
piles  of  logs,  without  any  reference  either  to  safety  or  securitv,  are  being  substi- 
tuted by  substantial  structures,  fit  for  rural  purposes.  Fields  are  better  fenced 
and  cleared ;  and  although  the  country  abounds  in  the  miserable  eye-sores  of 
dead  trees,  defacing  the  landscape  and  spoiling  the  impression  of  the  best  planta- 
tions, yet  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  remove  these  ugly  ghosts,  and  make 
the  country  something  else  than  a  gigantic  forest  grave-yara.  Dwelling-houses 
show  a  marked  progress.  The  beautiful  cottage,  with  its  white-painted  surface 
and  green  blinds,  begins  to  delight  the  eye  in  every  direction ;  and  newer  gardens, 
lending  an  additional  charm  to  the  sentiment  of  home,  adorn  the  scenery  of  the 
roadside.  Our  roads  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  we  have  been  particularly 
pleased  to  notice  that  bridges  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  securely 
built.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  among  the  people  as  to  the 
progress  of  art  and  science.  We  observe  much  more  of  a  disposition  to  make 
experiments  in  agriculture,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  What  has  impressed  us  most  favorably  of  all  is  the  tokens  of 
advancing  domestic  life.  We  see  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  this  connexion. 
Our  people  are  not  only  giving  much  more  attention  to  the  minor  acta  of  living, 
keeping  better  houses,  and  having  far  more  sensible  modes  of  cooking,  but  they 
have  more  books  and  periodicals  thin  formerly,  while  in  many  of  their  dwellinss 
the  cheerful  sound  of  the  piano,  guitar,  or  harp,  is  heard.  Next  to  progress  ui 
virtue  and  religion,  we  rejoice  to  witness  the  increased  interest  in  taste — the 
culture  of  the  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  God's  works,  and  the  discipline  of  the  soul 
to  tlin  divine  harmonies  of  the  universe.  Our  people  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  education.  It  is  their  talk  at  the  fireside  and  on  the  street.  And  we  cannot 
"  doubt  that  the  advancement  we  are  now  enjoving  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
influence  which  the  educated  young  manhooci  and  womanhood  of  Alabama  are 
are  beginning  to  exert." 


EXPERIMENT:^  IN  AGRICDITDRE. 

Well  conducted  experiments  are  tlie  most  reliable  sources  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  those  sciences  which  pertain  to  agri 
culture,  theories  unsustained  by  experience  are  to  be  received  with  great  circum- 
spection. On  the  other  hand,  experiments  loosely  made  are  arguments  neither 
for  nor  against  a  theory,  and  the  spirit  which  condemns  the  deductions  of  science 
upon  the  result  of  single  careless  experiment,  is  just  as  unfriendly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  truth  as  that  spirit  which  embraces  too  nastily  the  conclusions  of  science 
unwarranted  by  the  test  of  e.\periencc.  We  are  yet  but  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
agricultural  science,  and  its  truths  are  too  faintly  ascertained  to  constitute  the 
mere  theory  of  I  he  professor,  a  safe  guide  in  the  practice  of  the  art  ;  but  when  the 
deductions  of  the  laboratory  are  confirmed  by  the  results  of  tlie  practical  agrical- 
turist,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  reliable  step  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  true  progress.  It  is  cause  of  regret  that  so  little  effort  has  been  made  among 
us  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  these  two  sources  of  improvement  in  agriculture. 

We  have  remarked  that  experiment  itself  is  not  infallible  ;  indeed,  it  is  often 
the  source  of  fatal  errors.     A  single  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor  does 

single  experiment  settle  a  principle.     To  be  reliable,  experiments  must  be  care- 
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fully  and  repeatedly  made.  Two  neighboring  planters  may  determine  to  test  the 
value  of  guano,  for  instance,  as  a  fertilizer  for  cotton.  A  succeeds  and  B  fails. 
Neither  con  safely  conclude  that  ho  has  settled  tiie  matter,  but  they  should  care- 
fully compare  the  modes  of  apphcation  and  cultivation,  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
season,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  the  causes  which  produced  the  differ- 
ence in  their  results.  The  next  year  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  with  an 
eye  specially  to  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  had  seemingly  controlled  the 
previous  experiment.  And  thus,  by  repeated  tests  and  close  observation,  a  valu- 
able truth  may  be  elicited.  And  so,  two  neighbors  may  differ  about  the  utility 
of  sub-soiling.  One  sub-soils  and  succeeds,  another  sub-soils  and  fails.  There 
is  a  reason  why  the  same  operation  should  produce  such  contradictory  results^ 
and  that  reason  should  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  cause  lies 
in  the  difference  of  the  soils,  and  to  test  this,  two  fields  of  similar  soils  may  be 
selected  the  next  year,  but  the  results  may  still  be  different.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  then  upon  the  supposition  that  the  modes  of  cultivation  are  different.  Another 
experiment  miy  be  made  with  special  reference  to  this  supposed  cause,  and  still 
the  experiments  may  produce  different  results.  It  will  not  do  still  to  conclude 
against  sub-soiling,  because  it  has  succeeded  on  one  place  as  oRen  as  it  has  failed 
in  another.  Finally,  a(\er  repeated  experiments,  it  may  bo  ascertained  that  the 
difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  one  field  needed  under  draining  while  the  other 
did  not ;  and  thus,  at  lost,  the  very  important  conclusion  may  be  reached,  that 
sob-soiling  pays  well  where  the  land  is  dry,  but  that  it  is  useless  if  the  sub-soil  is 
wet.  We  mention  these  cases  by  way  of  illustration,  and  so  we  might  cite  expe- 
•riments  in  every  department  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  but  these  suffice 
to  enforce  the  idea  that  experiments  must  be  cautiously  conducted  to  make  them 
reliable. 

With  but  little  labor  and  expense  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  planter  to  con- 
tribute to  the  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge  by  a  systematic  course  of  experi- 
ment. Think  what  an  inipetus  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  improvement  in 
agriculture  if  our  journals  devoted  to  that  interest  were  filled  with  the  reports  of 
such  experiments.  Edch  would  thus  contribute  to  his  neighbor,  and  in  turn  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  otliers.  The  injudicious  expenditura  of  time, 
money,  and  labor,  which  some  have  made  upon  experiments  in  agriculture,  have, 
in  some  instances,  brought  ridicule  upon  the  attempts  at  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  but  such  failures  are  neither  arguments  against  improved  agriculture  nor 
against  experiments  for  that  purpose.  They  resulted  rather  from  the  want  of 
judgment  in  the  experimenter  than  from  any  inherent  difficulty  in  the  object  to 
be  attained.  We  recommend  no  extravagant  expenditure — none  is  necessary. 
In  the  ordinary  management  of  the  farm  it  is  practicable  to  note  carefully  the 
different  operations  and  the  results  which  they  produce,  and  a  detailed  report  of 
such  experiments  as  thesf  will  secure  the  advantages  of  which  we  speak. — Soil 
/if  South. 


ADDRESS  OF  HJN.  G.  C.  CLAY,  JR., 

Delivered  before  the  Chunnenuggee  Horticultural  Society  of  •Alabama. 
We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  copy  sent  us  by  the  author  : 
it  is  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  State  that  her  people  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  sectional  appellatives,  separated  by  physical  barriers,  and  alienated 
by  dissociation.  In  consequence,  jealousy,  envy,  heart-burning,  and  strife  have 
prevailed  where  harmony,  concord,  and  cordial  co-operation  should  have  existed, 
and  have  prevented  that  thorough  political  organization  which  is  the  chief  end  of 
government.  Men  and  societies  of  men  often  war  with,  dislike  or  distrust  each 
other,  because  they  are  strangers.  Familiar  acquaintance  and  free  intercourse 
remove  their  harsh  suspicions,  unjust  prejudices,  and  unnatural  antipathies. 
Confidence,  respect,  and  friendship  are  fruits  of  frequent  and  intimate  associa- 
tions. All  obstacles  to  social  intercourse  tend  to  alienate  and  embitter  men  or 
nations ;  and  hence,  an  English  poet,  with  no  less  truth  than  terseness,  has 
written : 

"  Lands  Intersected  by  a  narrow  frith. 
Abhor  each  other;  mountains  Interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  Into  oa«.** 
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As  m&n's  private  atlachments  are  increased  by  enlar^in?  the  circle  of  hii  &c- 
qaaintance,  so  do  his  public  affectionsgrow  with  extending  intercourse.  Our  loTe 
of  the  society  to  which  we  belong  is  the  germ  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy. 
If  we  would  cultivate  these  ennobling  afiections,  lei  us  remove  all  barriers  to  tne 
social  and  commercial  communion  of  our  people ;  let  us  e.xert  every  power  that 
art  and  nature  afford  us  to  annihilate  the  time  and  space  which  separate  them^ 
bring  them  into  nearer  neighborhood,  and  facilitate  their  free  and  frequent  asso- 
ciation ;  let  us  open  broad  avenues  of  commerce  between  the  extremes  of  our 
State  ;  let  us  organize  State  and  county  associations  for  the  development  of  our 
physical  and  moral  resources,  in  which  ideas  may  be  interchanged,  truth  may  be 
ascertained,  and  labor  may  be  so  directed  as  to  ensure  it  just  reward.  By  such 
means  we  will  obliterate  geo^^raphical  lines  that  distinguish  different  portions  of 
our  State  ;  will  eradicate  sectional  feelings  that  divide  and  distract  her  legislative 
councils;  will  liberalize  the  hearts  and  enlighten  the  understandings  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  teach  them  to  know  and  feel  that  they  are  identified  in  interest|  united 
m  the  bonds  of  a  common  welfare,  and  devoted  to  the  same  civil  destiny. 

Among  all  those  designated  by  wav  of  distinction  as  planting  States,  Ala- 
bama is  foremost  in  the  quantity  of  her  cotton ;  producing,  according  to  the 
census  report,  23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  Union  in  1849 ;  while 
Georgia,  which  stood  next,  produced  20  per  cent.,  Mississippi  16,  South  Caro- 
lina 12,  and  Louisiana  7  per  cent.  The  value  of  her  products,  as  evinced  in  her 
exportations,  elevates  her  still  higher  in  the  list  of  States,  and  discovers  pecuni- 
ary prosperity  not  only  surprising,  but  quite  marvelous  in  so  young  a  common- 
wealth. According  to  official  returns  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1852,  she  is 
excelled  in  the  value  of  her  exports  by  but  two  States  in  the  Union,  New  York 
and  Louisiana.  And  when  we  consider  the  sources  whence  those  States  derive  a 
large  portion  of  their  exports,  it  would  not  be  arrogant  or  extravagant  to  claim 
for  Alabama  precedence  over  them  as  an  exporter,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  to  prove 
that  she  exceeds  Louisiana  in  her  products,  to  state  that  she  has  154,861  more 
inhabitants,  a  larger  quantity  of  cultivated  land,  and  more  persons  engaged  in 
tillage.  Besides,  she  sends,  annually,  a  large  number  of  cotton  bales  to  New 
Orleans  to  swell  the  exports  of  Louisiana.  Indeed,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  about  one-seventh  of  the  State  (the  northern  part)  go  to  New  Or- 
leans or  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  a  part  of  the  cotton  crop  of  East  Alabama  to 
Appalachicola,  which  together  exceed  what  we  receive  in  Mobile  from  East 
Mississippi,  it  may  bo  safeTy  assorted  that  the  official  returns  fall  below  the  real 
aggregate  exports  of  our  §tate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  all  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  several  of  the  New  England  States  annually  pouring  a 
portion  of  their  treasures  into  New  York,  and  helping  to  swell  the  aggregate  of 
ner  exports  ;  while  that  great  Pactolus  of  American  wealth,  the  iSississippi 
river,  wafts  to  New  Orleans  the  annual  tributes  of  a  region  from  which  the  world 
might  draw  subsistence.  Hence,  1  repeat^  Alabama  may  justly  assert  her  right 
to  the  first  place  in  the  confederacy  as  an  exporter,  and  may  truly  triumph  over 
her  compeers  as  most  worthy  to  bear  the  banner  of  agriculture,  whose  emblems 
are  peace,  plenty,  and  power.  When,  too,  we  reflect  that  she  is  a  child  in  years, 
but  yesterday  reclaimed  from  the  Indian,  whose  foot- prints  are  still  visible  in  her 
virgin  forests,  how  marvelous  her  past  progress!  How  incalculable  her  future 
attainments!  And  yet  the  plentitude  of  her  riches,  the  magnitude  of  her  power, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  glory  are  attributable  to  a  single  production  of  her 
soil — the  cotton-plant!  The  white  autumnal  mantle,  spread  over  our  fields  by 
munificent  Nature,  exceeds  in  value  the  golden  fleece,  in  pursuit  of  which  the 
Argonauts  incurred  such  miraculous  perils,  and  achieved  sucli  prodigies  of  valor. 
It  is  not  only  a  fleece  of  gold,  but  serves  better  than  a  coat  of  mail  for  our  de- 
fence, being  stronger  proof  against  foreign  weapons  than  iron  or  brass.  Like  the 
mysterious  cestus  of  Venus,  which  lent  charms  to  the  most  deformed  wearer,  and 
enkindled  love  in  all  beholders,  the  snowy  cestus,  which  belts  our  confederacy, 
wins  for  us  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  world.  Gold  and  jewels,  *'  the 
types  of  ignorance  and  barbaric  pomp,*'  are  useless,  compared  with  this  last  great 
material  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  of  human  comfort  and  support 
The  auriferous  shores  of  Australia  or  California  are  not  so  inviting  to  enterprise, 
or  so  nourishing  to  trade,  or  so  impulsive  to  human  progress,  as  this  precious  pro* 
duct  of  our  soil. 

We  need  not  go,  for  proof,  to  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  whicli,  for  some 
years,  were  almost  the  only  cultivators  of  cotton,  and,  as  late  as  1820,  grew  more 
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than  half  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  Union,  but  now  produce  only  about  one-fifth 
of  it.  I  can  show  you,  with  sorrow,  in  the  older  portions  of  Alabama,  and  in 
my  native  county  of  Madison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless  and  ezhaustin|r 
culture  of  cotton.  Our  small  planters,  after  taking  the  cream  oif  their  lands, 
unable  to  restore  them  by  rest,  manures,  or  otherwise,  are  going  further  west 
and  south,  in  search  of  other  virgin  lands,  which  they  may  and  will  despoil  and 
impoverish  in  like  manner.  Our  wealthier  planters,  with  greater  means  and  no 
more  skill,  are  buying  out  their  poorer  neighbors,  extending  their  plantations, 
and  adding  to  their  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are  able  to  live  on 
smaller  profits  and  to  give  their  blasted  fields  some  rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  the 
many,  who  are  merely  independent.  Of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
realized  from  the  sales  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama,  nearly  all  not  expended  in 
supporting  the  producers  is  reinvested  in  land  and  negroes.  Thus  the  white 
population  has  decreased  and  the  slave  increased  almost  pari  passu  in  several 
counties  of  our  State.  In  1825  Madison  county  cast  about  3,000  votes  ;  now  she 
cannot  cast  exceeding  2,300.  In  traversing  that  county  one  will  discover  numer- 
ous farm  houses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious  and  intelligent  freemen,  now 
occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless,  deserted,  and  dilapidatea;  he  will  observe 
fields,  once  fertile,  now  unfenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with  those  evil  har- 
bingers, fox -tail  and  broomsedge  ;  he  will  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  moulder- 
ing walls  of  once  thrifty  villa|res,  and  will  find  "one  only  master  grasps  the 
whole  domain'*  that  once  furnished  happv  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families. 
Indeed,  a  countrv  in  its  infiincy,  where,  fifty  years  affo,  scarce  a  forest  tree  had 
been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already  exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of 
senility  and  decay,  apparent  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  ;  the  Ireshness  of  its 
agricultural  glory  is  gone,  the  vig^r  of  its  youth  is  extinct,  and  the  spirit  of  deso- 
lation seems  brooding  over  it.  The  prospect  is  calculated  to  fill  the  patriot's 
heart  with  painful  emotions,  and  to  impress  upon  the  sensitive  mind  the  truth  of 
the  poet's  reflection : 

**  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

If  the  planters  of  Alabama  would  prevent  the  shameful  decadence  of  agricul- 
ture BO  palpable  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  they  must  banish  tlie  wild  illusion 
which  holds  them  spell-bound  to  the  changeless,  artless,  exhausting  culture  of  the 
cotton  plant.  They  must  abandon  a  system  which  is  at  war  with  nature  and 
condemned  by  experience,  and  adopt  such  improvements  in  their  mode  of  tillage, 
and  such  restoratives  of  their  worn  out  lands,  as  science  may  suggest  and  skill 
may  devise.  They  must  learn  the  physical  fact  that  all  nature  loves  a  change, 
and  diversify  their  field  labor  by  the  introduction  of  other  plants. 

We  must  develop  the  great  and  various  bounties  which  munificent  Nature 
has  provided.  Blessed  with  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  with  alternate  highland 
and  lowland,  mountain  and  plain,  of  fiA'tile  and  various  soils,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  many  grains  and  grasses,  and  the  rearing  of  stock,  why  should 
we  go  to  Tennessee,  Kentuckv,  or  Ohio  for  our  flour,  our  horses,  and  our  pork  i 
Coal,  which  continues  the  chief  source  of  English  wealth,  and  in  developing 
which  within  her  own  limits  Pennsylvania  has  expended  more  than  $20,000,000 — 
which  adds  more  to  man's  comfort  than  any  other  mineral,  and  repays  labor  bet- 
ter than  any  other  article  of  trade — exists  in  exhaustless  strata  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  but  has  not  been  developed  by  the  hand  of  industry,  or  fully  explored 
by  the  eye  of  science.  Iron  ore,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  abundant  quantity, 
lies  unsmelted,  in  close  proximity  to  coal,  wood,  and  water,  while  we  buy  of 
other  States  even  our  axes  and  hoes.  We  have  timber  trees  as  various  and  val- 
uable as  any  country  possesses — the  ash,  the  husbandman's  tree;  the  oak,  the 
father  of  ships  ;  the  pine,  equal  to  that  of  Norway  ;  poplar,  superior  to  that  of 
Holland ;  and  cedar,  as  durable  as  that  of  Lebanon  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  greot  quantity  of  timber  annually  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  and  from  southern  to  northern  States,  for  manufactures,  millions  of 
acres,  covered  with  these  indigenous  materials  of  wealth,  lie  unsold  at  $1  25  per 
acre ;  and  noble  forests  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  axe,  merely  to  make  way 
for  the  ploughshare.  We  have  marble  of  finer  grain,  more  alabaster  whiteness, 
and  more  variegated  beauty,  than  any  in  New  E^land  ;  indeed,  it  was  seriously 
contended  by  some  that  the  block  Alabama  contributed  to  the  YV^ashington  Mon- 
ument was  Italian  ;  yet  the  marble  mantel-piece,  or  table-slab,  with  which  taste 
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decorates  the  dwellings  of  the  living^,  and  the  column,  or  obelisk,  which  affacUoo 
rears  in  memory  of  the  dead,  are  brought  from  Boston  or  New  York.  The  prodi- 
gal waste  and  destruction,  the  insensate  neglect  and  disuse  of  the  materials  of 
comfort,  luxury,  and  woalth  which  lie  around  us,  would  excite  the  scorn  or  com- 
miseration  of  an  enlightened  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  Could  a  son  of  that  bar- 
ren land  and  rigorous  clime,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topographical  features, 
soil,  and  climate  of  our  State,  and  of  the  aomestic  history  of  her  people,  be  tram- 
lated  on  Dcedalian  wings,  from  his  home  of  rock  and  ice,  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Alabama,  and  thence  survey  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Coosa 
or  Cahawba,  he  would  be  enchanted  with  the  coraminged  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery.  When  told  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  many  products,  thd 
richness  and  variety  of  the  mineral  ores,  the  number  and  gigantic  growth  of  tlw 
timber  trees,  the  numerous  and  rapid  streams  that  emptied  into  our  majestic 
rivers,  the  many  and  different  mineral  waters  and  their  medicinal  virtues,  the 
mildness  and  brevity  of  our  winters,  and  the  length  of  our  summers,  moderated 
by  frequent  showers  and  balmy  breezes,  he  would  con|rratulate  a  people  blesvd 
with  such  munificent  s,i(U  of  Providence.  Surely,  methinks  he  would  exclaim, 
never  was  there  a  lovelier  or  better  land,  save  that  of  promise,  which  burst  upon 
the  enraptured  vision  of  the  holy  prophet  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Pisgih! 
Should  ho,  however,  be  told  of  the  abandoned  fields,  tlie  forests  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  unworked  coal  and  metallic  ores,  the  waste  waterfalls,  the  unfrequented 
mineral  springs,  the  deserted  villages  which  he  would  discover  on  traversing  the 
4!ountry  ;  of  tho  failure  of  the  planters  to  make  their  food  and  clothing,  and  of 
the  annual  emigration  in  search  of  other  lands,  with  surprise  and  indignation  be 
would  ask.  Why  are  these  thin^  so?  What  more  is  wanted  to  make  these  peo- 
ple prosperous  and  happy  ?  Why  are  they  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  why 
do  they  neglect  the  means  of  attaining  all  earthly  they  desire  ?  The  answer  ii 
as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  the  question  is  natural.  The  reward  is  deemed  in- 
adequate to  the  labor  necessary  to  tho  enjoyment  of  these  bounties  ;  there  is  no 
convenient  market  for  the  productions  of  such  labor,  and  no  trade  to  nourish  the 
industry,  or  accumulate  tho  capital  requisite  for  their  development.  Our  people 
are  confined,  by  education,  by  custom  and  by  habit,  to  tillage  of  the  earth  after  a 
vulgar  fashion, for  a  single  purpose,  the  growth  of  cotton.  This  only  they  regard 
worthy  of  their  time  and  attention,  and  this  alono  occupies  all  their  thoughts  and 
absorbs  all  their  energies. 


JS  SLAVE  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTKCCTION  OF  SOUTHEBN  IUILK0A9S  T8 
BE  PREFERRED  TO  FREE  LABOR!* 

1  think  the  answer  should  bo  in  the  aQirmative,  and  that  owned  by  the  road. 
Most  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  been  built  by  free  immigrant 
labor ;  and  it  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  work  requires  more  skill  than  can  be 
expected  from  ordinary  slave  labor,  and  this  has  been  a  great  and  an  expcnsire 
error.  There  is  necessary  to  either  labor  tho  same  skill  to  place  and  direct,  and 
the  same  persevering  attention  to  the  faithful  execution,  but  really  tho  great  work 
is  mere  labor.  The  objection  to  white  labor  is  that  it  cannot  be  applied  daring 
the  heat  of  a  long  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  liable  to  interruption  fVom  sick- 
ness and  uncongeniality  of  constitution  and  temperament,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  expensive.  It  is  an  indisputahlo  axiom  that  below  33®  of  latitude  a  white 
man  cannot  stand  labor  in  the  open  air  for  above  eight  months  in  tho  year,  at  any 
rate  it  is  so  with  our  usual  workers  who  are  foreigners.  The  Panama  railroad 
commenced  the  experiment  with  whites  and  ended  it  with  blacks  from  Jamaica. 
1  shall  say  no  more,  and  rest  this  truth  to  the  general  experience  here.  This 
labor,  if  practicable,  should  bo  by  slaves  to  bo  owned  by  the  railroad  company, 
as  cheapest  and  best ;  the  negroes  according  to  their  suitability  to  be  placed  in 
the  blacksmith's  shops,  the  carmaker  and  wheelwright  shops,  the  buiUing  of  sta- 
tions, and  tho  mason's  work  on  the  culverts  anH^  viaducts,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  other  works  of  the  road — a  negro  confined  to  a  single  emplojnnent  is  infinitely 
more  efficient  than  in  a  diversity  of  occupations,  in  this  arrangement  there 
would  be  present  profitable  use,  and  a  useful  class  of  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, 


*  Alabama  nanter. 
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carpenters,  and  masons,  trained  to  the  various  wants  of  the  road  bj  the  time  it 
would  be  completed.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  if  it  does  a  business  anything  like  what  may  be  expected  from 
it,  it  will  require  at  least  the  use  of  one  hundred  prime  men  fiillj  employed  to 
keep  it  in  operation.  This,  I  think,  would  be  the  most  advantageous  and 
economic  application  of  funds.  If,  however,  subsequent  experience  should  show 
that  the  care  of  the  road  afler  its  completion  would  be  better  under  free  or  con- 
tract labor,  the  negroes  would  always  command  a  higher  price  when  skilled  than 
their  cost.  Their  use  in  constructing  the  road  would  be  tor  the  interest  on  their 
cost  over  their  expenses,  and  n^p  baif  pf  t^eir  wages  could  not  be  so  little  as 
that  interest.  Can  this  be  done?  The  answer  mitst  come  from  one  acquainted 
with  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  company,  of  which  I  am  entirely  uninformed.  [ 
will,  however,  make  a  suggestion  of  what  I  think  the  smallest  amount  that  may 
be  required.  If  it  was  douole  this,  the  charge  for  superintendence,  &c.,  would 
be  in  relative  proportion  mnch  lees.  The  cost  of  200  negroes  in  the  usual  fff^ng>* 
would  be  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this  should  place  an  efficient 
force  of  one  hundred  workers,  or  as  many  as  will  make  it  so,  into  the  railroad 
use,  and  leave  enough  on  the  company's  farm  to  pay  their  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest on  their  cost.  If  this  is  correct,  the  100  workers  should  pay  their  interest, 
say  |d,000,  and  j^,000  for  all  their  expenses,  say  $130  each,  or  collectively,  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars.  This,  I  think,  can  be  done,  and  will  be  found  to  be  under 
one-half  of  the  present  prices  paid. 

The  application  of  this  labor  to  the  various  wants  of  the  road  will  require  the 
superintending  care  of  the  president  as  now,  and  requires  no  remark.  There 
may  be  some  required  as  to  the  use  of  the  inferior  force  of  eighty  head  or  more  of 
women,  children  and  the  infirm,  who  wiU  be  worked  on  a  provision  farm,  conve- 
nient of  access  to  the  road.  This  force,  also,  should  be  worked  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  president,  to  be  assimilated  in  management  to  our  usual 
farms  under  an  overseer  to  be  appointed  or  removed  as  he  may  see  proper.  This 
farm  may  do  something  towards  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  wants  en  the 
road,  and  the  mules  and  other  stock  when  not  in  use,  and  some  unexpensive  de- 
pository is  wanted. 

The  above,  with  some  changes  in  the  price  of  transportation  of  the  larger  arti- 
cles, as  an  inducement  to  give  labor  that  direction,  I  think  the  road  will  not  be 
long  in  feeling  the  benefit  of. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fitct,  and  admit  its  general  trouble,  that  companies  will  not 
mana^  r.s  well  as  individuals,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  everytning  else,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  value  can  be  done  that  is  not  liable  to  some  objection,  and 
this,  perhaps,  as  little  as  any  other.  The  motive  for  this  communication  will,  I 
think,  take  from  it  the  appearance  of  fault  finding,  or  the  presumption  of  dicta- 
tion. It  was  commencea  to  be  general,  but  has  imperceptibly  become  particular. 
I  will  keep  for  another  commumcation  the  inquiry  whetner  if  the  company  can- 
not make  the  purchase,  how  far  a  private  company  could  do  the  same  tning,  and 
hire  their  hands  to  the  road. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  see  that  Mr.  Morse,  the  State  engineer  of  Louis- 
iana, having  under  charge  alx>ut  one  hundred  negroes  engaged  on  the  river  woriu, 
computing  them  as  costing  the  State  near  two  hundred  dollars  for  expenses,  and 
yet  yielding  a  profit  over  white  labor  per  annum  of  from  ^,000  to  ^7,000.  The 
extract  is  thus:  **  There  is,  however,  one  item  not  taken  into  the  account,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  negroes  in  this  climate  will,  for  the  year  round,  perform  much 
more  labor  than  an  equal  number  of  white  men.  1  think  the  difference  is  about 
two  to  three,  or  that  twenty  negroes  will  perform  as  mnch  hard  labor  as  thirty 
white  men,  which  would  increase  the  dinerence  in  favor  of  slave  labor  Grom 
|23,422  to  $37,475  per  year.  The  last  difi^erence  is  not  alone  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  negroes  can  work  on  during  the  sickly  season,  while  many  of  the  white 
laborers  fail,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  better  laborers,  ffenerafly,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  do  actually  perform  one-third  more  work.  See  Ue  Bow's  Review  for 
August,  1855,  page  195.  A  PLANTER. 

*  I  have  made  the  estimate  on  the  parcbase  of  negroes  with  their  famiU<i8  in  the  gang  as  the  dic- 
tates of  propriety  and  humanity  as  well  as  all  experience  show.    If  yt  i  expect  labor  yoo  m 
make  them  coinfortable. 
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THE  liHPiS  IN  HOiSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  *<  Spirit  of  the  Times''  inquires  u  to  the 
burning  for  the  lampas,  and  whether  that  was  the  only  cure  for  it.  With  the 
hope  that  we  may  perhaps  save  one  horse  from  the  unnecessary  and  terrible  tor* 
ture  of  the  burning  iron,  wo  undertake  to  reply. 

Burning  Ibr  the  lampas  is  as  good  and  humane  a  remedy  as  is  suffocation  be- 
tween two  feather  beds  for  hydrophobia.  Both  have  been  practiced  by  the  '^goo- 
rant,  and  both  are  effectual.  The  horse,  to  be  sure,  survives  the  infliction,  while 
the  feather  bed  patient  is  bound  to  die.  Both  of  these  barbarous  remedies  ( ') 
have  long  been  discarded  by  civilized  and  intelligent  men. 

We  have  occasionally  had  cases  of  this  complaint  in  our  stable,  and  have 
always  attributed  it  to  over  feeding.  But  in  no  single  case,  however  bad,  within 
our  Imowledge  and  experience,  has  it  resisted  a  course  of  bran  mashes,  continoad 
for  a  day  or  two,  with  the  addition,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of  a  purgative  of 
salts  or  aloes.  (The  first  thought  of  our  farm  hands  always  was  to  take  the 
animal  to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  oumed.) 

Touatt  says  :  **  The  bars  occasionally  swell  and  rise  to  a  level  with  and  even 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  teeth.  They  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feeds  badly 
on  account  of  the  pain  he  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  the  food  on  them.  This 
is  called  the  lampas.  It  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  gums,  propagated 
to  the  bars,  when  the  horse  is  shedding  his  teeth — and  younjj;  horses  are  men 
subject  to  it  than  others— or  from  some  slight  febril  tendency  in  the  constitntion 
generally,  as  when  a  young  horse  has  lately  been  taken  up  from  grass,  and  has 
been  over-fed  or  not  sufficientlv  exercised.  At  times,  it  appears  in  aged  horMs; 
for  the  progress  of  growth  in  the  teeth  of  the  horse  is  continued  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  animal.  In  a  majoritv  of  cases,  the  swelling  will  soon  subside  without 
medical  treatment,  or  a  few  mashes  and  gentle  alteratives  will  relieve  the  animal. 
A  few  slight  incisions  across  the  bars  with  a  lancet  or  penknife  will  relieve  the 
inflammation  and  cause  the  swelling  to  subside;  indeed,  this  scarification  of  the  ban 
in  lampas  will  seldom  harm,  although  it  is  far  fVom  being  so  necessay  as  is  sop- 
posed.  The  brutal  custom  of  the  farrier,  who  scars  and  bums  down  the  bar  with 
red  hot  iron,  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  torturing  the  horse  to  no  purpose,  and 
rendering  that  part  callous,  on  the  delicate  sensibility  of  which  all  the  safety  and 
pleasure  of  riding  and  driving  depend.  It  may  be  prudent,  in  case  of  lampas,  to 
examine  the  grinders,  and  mofe  particularly  the  tushes,  in  order  to  aecertain 
whether  either  of  them  is  making  its  way  through  the  gum.  If  it  is  so,  two 
incisions  across  each  other  should  be  made  on  the  tooth,  and  the  horse  will  expe- 
rience immediate  relief." 

In  lancing  the  gum  for  a  coming  tooth  it  is  much  better  to  nick  the  gum  at  the 
side  rather  than  upon  the  edge  above  the  advancing  tooth.  This  ia  practiced 
with  young  children  by  roost  physicians.  Any  one  troubled  with  a  tender  and 
swollen  instep  can  comprehend  the  rationale  of  this.  If  he  cuts  his  boot  upon  the 
point  of  pressure,  he  fijids  the  boot  puffing  up  more  and  more,  but  when  he  makes 
a  few  incisions  on  either  side  of  the  boot,  near  the  sole,  the  pressure  ceases,  and 
his  instep  is  at  once  relieved. 

Practical  FA&Msa. 

We  wish  every  farrier  and  blacksmith  in  the  land  who  has  been  guilty  of  the 
barbarous  practice  of  mutilating  the  mouths  of  horses  with  a  hot  iron  for  the  core 
of  lampas,  would  read  the  foregoing,  and  be  convinced  of  the  ignorance  under 
which  he  has  labored. — Southern  CiUtivator. 


HOW  TO  PllNT  A  TREE. 

[We  take  the  following  exoellent  rules  from  the  descriptive  catalogue  of 
"Selected  Fruit  Trees,"  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Michigan  Nursery,  at 
Kalamazoo,  by  Hull  &  Baker:] 

"As  our  interest  demands  that  every  tree  sent  from  our  establishment  should 
be  transplanted  in  the  very  best  manner,  (for  it  is  in  this  that  the  reputation  of  a 
nursery  in  a  measure  depends,)  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  short  chapter  on 
this  subject.  Many  persons  plant  a  tree  as  they  would  a  post;  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  tree  ie  a  nicely-organized  production,  as  surely  affected  by  good  trans- 
planting as  an  animal  is  by  good  keeping.  In  planting  an  orchard,  first  let  the 
ground  be  made  mellow  by  repeated  and  deep  ploughing,  and  then  observe  the 
following  rules: 
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•*  1.  It  requires  two  persons  to  plant  a  tree  nroperly. 

**  2.  The  holes  for  receiving  the  trees  should  be  sumciently  large  [and  deep]  to 
admit  the  rootn  entire,  without  bending  or  crowding  them. 

**  3.  Trees  should  never  be  planted  more  than  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  they 
were  in  the  nursery.  Deep  planting  is  often  fatal,  and  always  injurious,  [though 
the  subsoil  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  say  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.] 

**  4.  All  broken  or  bruised  roots  should  be  cut  off  smoothly,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
on  the  under  side,  and  be  sure  and  shorten  in  and  thin  out  the  branches  to  cor- 
respond with  the  roots,  so  as  to  restore  the  tree  to  a  proper  balance. 

**  5.  Let  one  hold  the  tree  upright  while  another  person  is  gradually  distributing 
the  earth  among  the  roots.  The  main  secret  lies  in  carefully  fiHingr  m  the  mould, 
so  that  every  root,  and  even  the  smallest  fibres,  shall  meet  the  soil;  and  to  secure 
this,  let  the  operator,  with  his  hands,  spread  out  the  small  roots  and  fill  in  the 
earth  nicely  around  every  one.  Shake  the  tree  gently  while  the  filling  is  going 
on.  Nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  by  transplanting  arise  from  the  hollows  left 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  a  rapid  and  careless  mode  of  merely  shovelling 
the  earth  around  them. 

*'  6.  After  the  tree  is  thus  planted,  press  the  soil  gently  but  firmly  with  the 
foot  Water  is  not  often  necessary,  although  it  is  an  excellent  plan  (if  the  roots 
are  dry)  to  wet  them  before  planting ;  and  if  it  should  be  very  dry  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  planting,  one  generous  supply  of  rain  or  pond  water  may  be 
beneficial,  if  some  litter  is  placed  around  the  roots  at  the  same  time. 

*'  7.  Trees  planted  in  the  fall  should  not  be  watered  ;  the  autumnal  rains  will 
be  all-sufficient. 

"8.  If  the  trees  are  likely  to  bo  thrown  out  by  the  frost  of  the  first  winter, 
throw  up  a  small  mound  of  earth  about  the  stems  ;  or,  if  in  the  orchard ,  plough 
it  so  as  to  turn  the  back  furrows  up  to  each  row  and  remove  it  again  in  the 
spring.  [If  the  orchard  be  properly  drained  as  orchards  should  be,  there  will  be 
no  danger  or  trouble  from  the  frost.] 

*•  9.  If  vour  soil  is  not  good,  remove  it  from  the  holes  and  substitutegood  garden 
(or  forest)  mould  ;  always  remember  that  plants  must  have  food.  By  enriching 
and  improving  the  soil  by  good  compost,  five  times  the  common  growth  may  be 
realized.  No  one  can  reasonably  expect  that  young  trees  will  thrive  in  old  sod 
land,  but  when  a  young  orchard  must  be  kept  m  j^rass,  a  circle  should  always  be 
dug  around  each  tree,  covering  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Cultivation  of  the 
land  will  cause  the  trees  to  grow  more  in  five  years  than  they  will  in  ten  years 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  grass. 

THE  STATE  AGRICCITUBAL  80CIETT.* 

Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  great  Agricultural  Fair  of 
Boston,  mentions  that  our  State  Agricultural  Society  was  one  of  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Union.  Is  not  this  an  additional  incentive  to  our  exertions  to  make 
it  permanent?  We  hope  our  citizens  will  come  forward  liberally  and  endow  it. 
Teeterday  we  noticed  that  thirty-nine  gentlemen  of  Boston  had  subscribed  $500 
each,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Wilder  $1,000  each,  to  the  society  in  Masv- 
chusetts.  It  seems  that  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  had 
the  first  State  Agricultural  Societies. 

**  You  have  called  me  up  in  connexion  with  one  of  them,  *  The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,'  of  which  my  excellent  friend  at  my 
side  (Hon.  J.  C.  Grray)  is  President.  That  society,  founded  in  1792,  has  done 
much,  and  is  still  doing  much.  Its  stock  are  hardly  second  to  none  in  your  pens 
this  day.  Its  premiums  are  at  this  moment  stimulating  the  invention  of  the  whole 
country  to  furnish  us  with  even  a  better  mowing  macnine  than  those  which  have 
already  been  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  Crystal  Palaces  of  both  England 
and  France.     And  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  better. 

"  I  would  be  the  last  to  rob  this  old  society  of  any  of  its  rightful  laurels;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  insist  on  its  being  called  the  oldest  State  society  in  the 
country.  The  first  American  society  of  all  was  undoubtedly  the  Philadelphia 
society,  to  which  you  have  just  alluded,  of  which  our  own  Timothy  Pickering 
was  Uie  original  secretary;  and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  coincidence  that  this  ear- 
liest American  association,  for  the  formation  of  this  great  American  interest,  had 
the  same  birthplace  with  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 


*  From  the  Carolinian. 
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tion  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  city  or  county  society.  But  in  examioing 
the  minutes  of  this  time-honored  institution,  (as  printed  in  1854,  and  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  a  Philadelphia  friend,)  f  found,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  eyidence  that 
a  much  earlier  State  society  was  formed  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  Phila- 
delphia Record  of  December  5,  1785,  sets  forth  that  a  letter  was  received  *  fiom 
Hon.  William  Dayton,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
Society  of  Apiculture,  enclosing  a  lew  copies  of  their  address  and  rules,  and 
soliciting  a  correspondence  with  this  society.*  This  letter  was  dated  Noyember 
2,  1785,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  South  Carolina  had  established  i 
State  agricultural  society  at  least  some  years  before  Massachusetts. 

'*  It  is  certainly  a  striking  circumstance  that  the  year  of  its  establishment  wu 
the  very  year  in  which  the  first  five  bales  of  cotton  ever  exported  from  America 
were  entered  at  Liverpool ;  and  were  actually  seized  at  the  custom-house,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  ground  that  no  such  thing  as  cotton  had  ever  been  grown,  or  coold 
ever  be  grown  in  America.  Indigo  was  then  the  staple  of  Carolina,  of  which 
hardly  a  plant  is  now  ^und  upon  her  soil,  and  of  which  not  a  pound  is  exported. 
Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  in  alluding  to  some  of  these  facts,  to  propose  to  yon  u 
a  sentiment  for  this  occasion  : 

**  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  :  The  pioneers  in  the  great 
cause  of  American  agricultural  improvement,  with  George  Washington  as  iti 
especial  patron  ;  may  common  memories  of  the  past,  and  common  interest  in  the 
present,  and  common  hopes  for  the  future,  ever  bind  them  together  in  the  same 
glorious  brotherhood . '  * 

CURIOUS  PLANTS. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  walking  leaves  of  Australia, 
^or  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  that  island  many  people  really  believed 
that  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  which  flourishes  there  could  walk  upon  the 
ground.     The  story  arose  in  this  way  : 

Some  English  sailors  landed  upon  the  coast  one  day,  and  after  roaming  about 
until  they  were  tired,  they  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest  themselves.  A  pnff  of 
wind  came  along  and  blew  off  a  shower  of  leaves,  which,  after  turning  over  and 
over  in  the  air,  as  leaves  generally  do,  finally  rested  upon  the  ground.  As  it 
was  midsummer  and  everything  appeared  quite  green,  the  circumstance  puzzled 
the  sailors  considerably.  But  uieir  surprise  was  much  greater,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  when,  afler  a  sliort  time,  they  saw  the  leaves  crawling  along  the  ground 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  trees  They  ran  at  once  for  their  vessel,  without 
stopping  to  examine  into  the  matter  at  all,  and  set  sail  away  from  the  land 
where  everything  seemed  to  be  bewitched.  One  of  the  men  said  that  he  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  the  trees  set  to  dance  a  iig.  Subsequent  explora- 
tions of  Australia  have  taught  us  that  these  walking  leaves  are  insects.  Thej 
live  upon  the  trees.  Their  bodies  are  very  thin  and  flat,  their  wings  forming; 
leaf-like  organs.  When  they  are  disturbed,  their  legs  are  folded  away  under 
their  bodies,  leaving  the  shape  exactly  like  a  leaf,  with  its  stem  and  all  complete. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


1.  *^  Mortimer ■$  College  Life:*^  by  E.  pamphlet  prepared  by  him  upon  the 
Jellay,  author  of  **  Louis's  School  subject  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at 
Days,"  &c.;  with  illustrations.  New  Norfolk.  Dr.  Fenner  is  an  expert  medi- 
Yofk;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348  ical  writer,  thorouffhly  familiar  with  the 
Broadway.     1855.  subject  of  yellow  fever.     He  remained 

2.  Cloudt  and  Sunshine  and  Art:  A  some  time  at  Norfolk  during  the  preva- 
Dramatic  Tale;  by  Charles  Reade,  au-  lence  of  the  epidemic,  and   ne  enters  in 
thorof  •*  Peg  Woffington"  and  *»Chri8-  this  pamphlet  very  fully  into  the  hii- 
tie   Johnstone."     Bmton  ;  Ticknor  &  tory  of  its  progress  and  phenomena. 
Fields.     1855.  We  have  also  receiv^  a  copy  of  t 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  a  **Grand 

the  above  books,  of  which  we  give  the  Junction  Canal,**  to  coimect  the  wateri 

titles  in  full.     They  are  very  readable,  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Borigne.   It 

and  will  no  doubt  satisfy  the  popular  is  our  purpose  to  notice  and  extract 

taste  in  this  department  of  literature.  largely  from  this  pamphlet  in  our  next 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  E.  D.  number.    The  matter  is  certainly  one 

Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  a  copy  of  a  of  great  importance. 
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DUIBCT  TRADB  AND  KURO- 
PSAN  A.OBNCT. 

The  boBineas  of  our  agency  will  consist  of  two 
iepftrtments— the  Foruon  and  the  Domkstic  Cot- 
ton trade. 

FOREIGN  DKPARTMENT.—Wc  wfll  ship  cot 
ton  direct  to  our  friends  in  Europe,  with  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
transportation  and  handling,  saving  thereby  to 
the  planter  many  of  the  present  intermediate  ex- 
penses. Liberal  cash  advances  will  be  made  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  cotton,  which  will  be  duly  in- 
sured and  properly  protected  by  all  the  securities 
of  trade.  Our  arrangements  in  Europe  are  of  the 
best  character,  with  well-known  and  responsible 
houses,  where  every  step  has  been  securely  taken 
to  realise  to  the  planter  the  full  advantage  of  the 
best  demand  abroad.  The  rate  of  interest  on  ad- 
vances in  no  case  will  be  more  than  6  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

DOMKSTIC  DEP4RTMENT.— We  will  also  re- 
eelve  on  commlBslon  and  sell  cotton  in  New  Or- 
leans. We  intend  to  avoid  entirely  the  present 
system  of  accepting  on  growing  crops.  By  this 
course  we  will  have  no  commercial  necessities  of 
our  own  to  meet  by  sacrificing  the  planter's  cot- 
ton. Nor  will  we  be  compelled  to  force  our  cot- 
ton into  market  to  meet  the  acceptances  of  oth- 
ers. We  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  a  position 
to  demand  and  obtain  the  best  market  price,  and 
to  sell  the  cotton  of  our  friends  on  its  own  merits 
and  at  Its  highest  classification. 

We  will  fiirnish  plantation  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
importing  direct  such  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture  as  are  desired. 

We  do  not  deem  it  prudeut  or  necessary  to  give 
In  a  public  circular  the  full  details  of  our  aflfkirs. 
We  reserve  this  information  for  our  private  and 
eonfidential  correspondence  with  those  who  wish 
to  Inform  themselvas  on  the  sutject.  To  that  end 
we  beg  to  solicit  your  particular  inquiries,  which 
we  will  be  most  happy  ro  reply  to  promptly,  and 
we  trust  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

The  next  season's  business  being  mainly  to  test 
the  experiment  of  a  direct  trade  between  the 
southern  States  and  continental  Europe,  and  also 
of  a  more  economical  and  legitimate  mode  of  sell- 
ing cotton  In  our  own  southern  seaports,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  a  small  proportion  even  of  the 
planter's  crop,  that  he  may  judge  by  the  actual 
results  for  himself . 

nAYIX)R  A  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIBB  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  W  Canal  street,  New  Or- 
leans. Capital,  1200,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  preal- 
dent;  J.  Tuyes,  secretary.  This  company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent  on  all  premiomf  paid. 


A.  BROCSSEAU  ft  CO.,  importers  and  dealers 
in  carpets,  floor  oil  cloth,  matting,  ftc.,  No.  S8 
Charters  street,  New  Orleans. 


MILES  ft  ADAMS,  cotton  factors  and  commia- 
sion  merchants.  No.  28  Carondelet  street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  R.  MILES. 

DANIEL  W.  ADAMS. 

UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY. — ^The  above  company's  steamships  leave 
New  Orleans  for  New  York,  Havana,  and  Asptik' 
wall,  N.  6.,  on  5th  and  20th  each  month.  For 
ftirtherpartlcuhirs,  ftc,  apply  to  JENNINQ8. 
LAUQHLAND  ft  CO.,  general  commission  and 
forwarding  merchants,  72  Magaiine  street,  New 
Orleans. 


F.  P.  DCCOGNE,  druggist,  importer  of  French 
and  English  chemicals,  89  Chartres  street,  New 
Orleans. 

THOMAS  RANKIN,  retail  and  plantaUon  drug- 
|rist,  corner  of  Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  New 
Orleans. 

FRANCIS  FABRE  ft  CO.,  fashionable  clothing 
establishment,  wholesale  and  retail,  comer  of 
Common  and  St.  Charles  streets,  under  the  St, 
Charles  hotel.  New  Orleans. 

SCOTT   ft   SEARING,   wholesale   and    retail 

olothiert,  58  and  60  Canal,  comer  of  Old  Levee 

street.  New  Orleans.    John  D.  Scott  ft  Co.,  28 

Murray,  and  27  Warren  street,  New  York. 

JOHN  D.  SCOTT. 

GEORGE  SEARING. 


B.  RICHARDS,  11  Chartres  street.  New  Or- 
leank,  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  In  foreign 
and  domestic  hardware,  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  oils, 
paints,  nails,  axes,  hoes,  trace  chs.,  ftc. 

WRIGHT,  WILUAMS  ft  CO.,  cotton  factors. 
No.  120  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 


A.  CHIAPELLA,  notary  public.  No.  87  Boyal, 
near  Conti  street.  Notary  for  the  Looisiana  State 
Bank  and  Branch. 


E.  J.  HART  ft  CO.,  79  Tchonpitoolas  street.  New 
Orleans,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries,  wines, 
liquors,  teas,  spices,  ftc;  sulphate  quinine  and 
staple  drugs,  by  the  package  or  case ;  Colman't 
patent  undfulatory  corn-mill. 


WHIT.  F.  GREENFIELD,  attorney  at  law  and 
general  land  agent,  Pine  Blufl^  Arkansas,  will  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  perfecting 
land  titles,  obtaining  patents  and  other  claims, 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  same. 


GET  YOUR  SHIRTS  IN   NEW  ORLEANS  AT 
S.  N.  MOODY'S. 

Cunifr  Canal  gtrtft  and  Exchavg^  place. 


•in«lo^hlrti>,  lor  $3:  l<  dozen  English  Foeks  fbr 
$1:  i^jdox^n  lln.  cambric  hdkfii.. « hemmed,)  for 
%\  .'0 — and  pverythlni;  equally  cheap. 
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AOTERTI8BMBNT8. 


DE  B9W'S  SOUTHERN  PUBLICATIONS. 

WASHINGTON   CITT   AND   NEW    ORLEANS. 

De  Bow*8  Review — Ist  series  January,  1846 — January,  1855,  17  ▼ols.,  at  |50 

2d      "  "         1850—      "  "     10    "  25 

3d      *•    July         1851—      "  "       7    "  15 

4th     "     January,  1853—      "  "       4    "  10 

5th     "  **.        1854—      "  "       2   "  5 

All  of  th^  above  are  handsomely  bound,  from  690  to  890  pages  each,  and  will 

be  supplied,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  named.     Any  volume  or  number 

may  be  ordered  separatelv.     ^ 

De  B<no*s  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  3  vols., 
1700  pages,  handsome  print  and  binding,  |6. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  above  work  was,  originally,  $10.  It  is  now  put 
at  cost  to  close  the  edition. 

De  Brno's  Review,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  6th  series :  published 
monthly,  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  144  pases,  devoted  to  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements,  clducation,  etc,,  $5  per  annum  ; 
three  copies  for  $10  to  clubs. 

MlUABYEllYlAwToDRm 

EDITED   BY   A  MEMBER  OF  THE  RICHMOND   BAR. 

CONTRIBUTORS.— Wsi,  Gresn,  of  Culpepper;  Prof.  J.  B.  Mimob,  University  of  Virginia;  A-  H. 
8A2n>s,  author  of  '*  History  of  Suit  In  Equity ;"  and  other  professiOQal  gentlemen. 

The  onderaigned  proposes  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January  the  publication  of  a  Law  Joumml. 
The  want  of  such  a  work,  containing  material  of  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Bar  of  Virginia  and  of 
other  States,  has  been  long  felt  and  frequently  expressed. 

The  undersigned,  tlierefore,  believing  that  such  a  periodical  would  be  not  only  important  aod 
useful,  but  would  meet  with  a  ready  support  from  the  bar,  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  dttidtr- 
atum.  The  Bar  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have,  for  some  few  years  past,  sup- 
ported the  publication  of  such  Journals.  Why  should  not  the  barristers  of  Virginia  and  the  Sooth 
have  theirs?  A  journal  which  they  may  call  their  own,  and  in  the  pages  of  which  they  will  find 
law  more  peculiarly  affecting  their  actual  daily  practice. 

As  this  journal  will  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  an  important  and  vahi- 
able  mode  of  advertising.    Cards  inserted  12  months  for  $5,  longer  advertisements  in  proportion. 

The  work  will  be  published  quarterly,  on  good  white  paper,  each  number  containing  over  ISS 
pages,  Svo. 

All  who  are  disposed  to  favor  this  enterprise  will  please  forward  their  names  immediately. 

TBRU5.— 15  per  year ;  6  copies  for  $25.    Liberal  commission  allowed  to  all  who  will  act  as  agents. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  Bookseller  and  Publisher, 

No.  121  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va 

FASHIONABLE  CLUTllING  AND  FURNISHING  ESTABIISHMEST. 


]:Em^  -imrn^  ^jwrni 


liBIGHTON  &  BARBOT, 

Comer  of  St.  Charles  and  Canal  streets,  J^ew  (h'ltans,  and  60  Park  Place,  Aew  York, 

Have  constantly  on  hand  a  superior  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING,  guaranteed  to 
be  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  of  the  latest  styles,  comprising  Frock  and  Dress  C^ats,  Bosioess 
Coats,  Overcoats,  Pantaloons,  and  Vests,  Dressing  and  Morning  Robes,  ftc. 

Also,  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  consisting  in  part  of  Uosieiy,  Sospenders,  Cravats, 
Scarfs,  Neck  Ties,  Umbrelhis,  Merino  Undershirts  and  Drawers,  Shaker  Flannel  Shirts,  Silk  Siirti 
and  Drawers. 

LEIGHTON'S  PREMIUM  SHIRTS.— A  (Ull  supply  of  Uiese  celebrated  SHIRTS  at  aO  times  od 
hand,  and  of  such  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  as  will  enable,  them  to  fit  the  most  difBcuIt  sod 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

N.  B.— Clothing  and  Shirts  made  to  order. 
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NBIV  ORLEANS  COMMISSION  HOVSBS,  d&c 


0.  FELLOWS  *  CO.,  cotton  factors,  140  Oom- 
moQ  ttreet.  0.  FELLOWS. 

D.P.LOGAN. 


MILES  OWEN  A  CO.,  cotton  factors,  17  Oaron- 
dclet  street.  New  Orleana. 


OAKKY  k  HAWKINS,  cotton  and  sugar  fac- 
tors, 90  Gravler  street. 

8.  W.  OAKET. 
____  GILBERT  8.  HAWKINS. 

MARTIN  GORDON,  Jr.,  commission  merchant, 
SI  Camp  street,  New  Orleans. 

RO.  W.  " 

Orleans. 


MAUN8EL  WHITE,  cotton  and  sugar  factor, 
29  Commercial  Place,  N.  Orleans. 


CLEVELAND  BROIHEHS  k  CO.,  cotton  fe- 
tors, 21  Commercial  Place,  New  Orleans. 

GEO.  CLEVELAND,  Ja. 


EBTLIN  &  CO.,  cotton  factors,  New 
RO.  W.  ESTLIN. 
ROBERT  Y.  BLACK. 


OURRT  k  PERSON,  cotton  and  sugar  Actors, 
48  Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 

S.  R.  CURRY,  New  Orleans. 
J.  J.  PERSON,  Port  Gibson,  Bfiss. 


B.  M.  LOWE  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  88  Gravler 
street  B.  M.  LOWE, 

BENJ.  SYKE8. 

McRAE,    ALDRIDGE   k   OOFFMAN,   cotton 
factors,  67  Carondelet  street. 

JNO.  H.  MoRAE.  LbWIS  ALDRIDGE. 

RALPH  COFFMAN. 


A.  MILTENBERGER  k  CO.,  cotton  and  sugar 
factors,  80  Carondelet  street,  New  Orleans. 

ALPHONSE   MILTENBERGER. 
GUSTAVB  MILTENBERGER. 


CARROLLTPRITOHARD  k  CO.,  cotton  fac- 
tors,  68  Carondelet  street. 
D.  B.  CARROLL.  R.  PRITCHARD. 

B.  P.  PETERS. 

G.  M.  PINCKARD  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  110 


H.  KENDALL  CARTER  k  CO.,  cotton  factors, 
15  St  Charles  street.  New  Orleans. 
H.  KENDALL  CARTER.    DANIEL  PRATT. 
HORATIO  BENT. 


Camp  street 
HENRY  A.  CARNES. 


GEO.  M.  PINCKARD. 
W.  M.  PINCKARD. 


ARISTIDB  MILTENBERGER,  cotton  and  sugar' 
factor,  28  Carondelet  street  New  Orleans. 


J.W. 

*.    Mon  mei 
J.  W. 

^I^i     THOfi 


W.  BUKDRIDGE  k  CO.,  general  commis- 

merehants,  86  Natches  street 

""  BURBRIDGE.  B.  F.  INGHRAM. 


TH08.  HENDERSON  k  PEALE,  comml^on 


RICHARD  NUGENT  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  51 
Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 
R.  NUGENT.  H.  H.  DAVIS. 


merchants,  87  Oarond^et  street 
THOS.  HENDERSON. 


PERKINS,  CAMBELL  k  CO.,  cotton  ftictors, 
•omer  St  Oharies  and  Perdldo,  New  Orleans. 
W.  BiL  PERKINS.         SAM'L  P.  WALKER. 
W.  B.  CAMPBELL. 


FRELLSEN,  STEVENSON  k  CO.,  commlsson 
merchants,  23  Carondelet  street.  New  Orleans. 
HENRY  FRELLSEN.   JNO.  A.  STEVENSON. 


E.  PEALE. 


RIDGHiL,  ROBERTS  k  TERRILL,  factors,  18 
Carondelet  street  W.  J.  RIDGILL. 

J.  M.  ROBERTS.  J.  D.  TBRRILL. 

TARLETON,  WHITING  k  TUIJJ8,  cotton  fic^ 
tors,  5  Carondelet  street. 

GEO.  W.  TARLETON,  MobUe,  Ala. 


JNO.  WHITING,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
WM.  B.  TULLI8. 


CUDDY,  BROWN   k  CO.,  commission  mer- 

-  chants,  88  Gamp  street. 

■     M.  CUDDY.  SHEPPARD  BROWN. 

J.  K^  JOHNSTON.      J.  N.  NIVKN.       

POWELL  AND  HOPKINS,  ottton  factors,  ef 


A.  M.  HOPKINS. 


CAMACK,  SQUIRES  k  WEST,  suirar  and  cot- 
ton factors,  44  Carondelet  street  N.  Orleans.        I 

ROBT?  C.  CAMACK.     GEO.  W.  SQUIRES. 
GEO.  W.  WEST. I 

B.  TOLBDANO  *  TAYLOR,  commission  Tner-^jP^^%JSi^j 

fhanta,  comer  St  Charles  and  Union  streets.        — ^l^^^^**^' ^  ^  ^^»?r-^iT — =-: 3S- 

BENJAMIN  TOLEDANO.  I    McKLEROY  k  BRADFORD,  cotton  factors,  48 

JOnS  McDonald  TAYLOR.    jCarondelet  street.      WILLIAM  H.  McKLEROY. 

McLEMORE,  CURRIN  k  CO.,  cotton  factors,  . __-_,_  ___J^5??^^^5®*^?^J"^._. 

18  Carondelet  street  New  Orleans.                           PILCUER,  GOODRICH  k  CO.,  cotton  and  su- 
_    _ .  gar  factors,  48  Carondelet  street. 

I    WATT  k  NOBLE,  cotton  factors,  48  Camp  st 

I  JAMES  M.  WATT,  Carrolton,  Miss. 

R.    MclLHENNY   k    CO.,  cotton  factors,  45l.      ^       J:  ^- ^'0?^^i?«^_^l«»B?^ 

Carondelet  street  New  Orleans.  j    DARBY  k  TREMOLET,  coinminion  merchants 


J.  D.  McLEMORE,  )  „.^ 
J.  M.  KEYES,  f  ***"• 

N.  RAYBURN,  New  Orleans. 


RUFUS  MclLHENNY.    124  BienvUle  street.  New  Orleans. 


COMMISSION    CARPET    WAREROOMS. 
TODD  4t  CO.,  CommUston  Mercbants, 

JN'o.  120  Omal  ttreet ^  near  Royal^  (Ibwro  Bwildingt.) 
We  solicit  your  attention  to  our  large  and  maguificent  stock  of  ENGLISH  AND  ABfERICAN 
CARPETS,  which  we  have  received  on  consignment  and  are  enabled  to  sell,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, as  low  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  market  In  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  aU  qualities, 
trom  the  richest  velvets  to  the  lowest  priced  ingrain  manufactured ;  and  a  choice  selection  of 
rugs,  druggets,  stair  cloths,  and  brass  rods,  mattings,  and  floor  oil  cloths,  8  to  24  feet  wide.  We 
have  also  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  painted  window  shades,  and  tvW  assortment  of  paper 
hangings. 

HKBRARD'S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  WAREHOUSE, 
118  Oan^l  ttrett,  New  Orleans. 
Where  the  largest  and  best  selected  assortment  of  every  description  of  staple  and  fkncy  dry 
goods  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Orders  from  the  country  attended  to  with  great  care. 

Country  merchants  and  planters  are  respeotfnUv  requested  to  give  «s  a  call  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 
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JARV18  A  WOODMAN, 

Cbmer  Cbmmon  and  Magazine  streeU^  Neto  Orkantt 
Oflisr  for  §ale,  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  a  large  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  stricdy  pv» 
Drugs  and  Medicines,  French,  EngUdi,  German,  and  American  Chemicals,  Paints  and  OQs,  Wto- 
dow  Glass,  Varnishes,  Dye  Stuft,  PerfUmery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Trusses,  Flavoring  Rxtracti,  Pan 
Essential  Oils,  Druggists'  Glassware,  Teast  Powders,  Lemon  8ynip,  Patent  Medicines,  Shaken* 
Herbs,  Surgical  Instruments,  together  with  every  article  usiinlly  comprised  in  the  stock  of  a  dn(- 
gist  or  physician,  and  every  article  of  medicine  wanted  on  a  plantation  put  up  in  a  neat  and  cod- 
▼enient  style— all  of  which  have  been  selected  with  much  personal  care,  and  purchased  direct 
from  the  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  in  this  country  and  Europe.  All  their  powdered  dmgi 
are  prepared  from  material  careftiQy  selected,  and  are  warranted  strictly  pure  and  of  the  b«ft 
quality. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  be  constantly  supplied 
from  German,  French,  English,  and  American  manufacturers,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  moit 
reasonable  terms. 

Also  agents  for  Miner's  celebrated  Fever  Cure ;  Dr.  BiOings'  Carminative  and  Astringent  Syrop; 
Woodman's  Cherry  Expectorant,  for  the  cure  of  incipient  consumption,  bronchitis,  inihieus, 
hoarseness,  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  and  for  the  relief  of  consumption  in  all  its  stages. 


CAN^miAN 


A 

REMEDY 


YERIilFUGE 


AIN 

WORMS. 


This  Vermlftige  will  fc_-._^,-  fffllB...**..-^  tered ;  it  is  also  ofc 
always  expel  worms  In  RE  U  tnY  llMMwilDIIQ  in  its  operaCon  and 
from  two  to  five  hours  HI.ITILIII  niil|n  Tf  UflmQa  more  easy  giren  thsa 
after  being   adminls-  ^ll£ll^  any  other. 

Wncr's  Vermifti'o  has  now  ii .  .,1  of  i>L-VLral  i^itri,  and  being  proved  superior  t9 any 

and  all  preparatio  » j  for  similar  purposes ;  it  is  as  certain  to  expel  worms  where  ihej  exist,  as  tlut 
two  and  two  make  i  lour.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it  It  cannot  Jail.  lUs  nay 
appear  strong  lant?  age ;  but  it  Is  not  stronger  than  we  are  warranted  In  using,  and  than  faeti 
iHu  prove.  No  one  who  has  once  used  it  will  use  any  other  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Many  bare 
waited  several  wockH  when  the  agent  has  been  out  until  he  could  procure  a  new  supply.  And 
why?  Because  th  y  had  coufldence  in  it  and  knew  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  for  whicb  it 
was  designed. 

Thousands  of  certificates  conld  be  published,  If  It  were  necessary,  to  prove  the  satentfnts;  rot 
a  single  trial  will  prove  Its  superiority  more  conclorive  than  the  strongest  assertions  or  statenMDU 
that  could  be  written.    Try  It. 

Be  particular  ani  remeoiber  the  name,  "  Winer*s  Canadian  Vermifiige.''  This  b  the  only  artide 
that  can  be  depended  npon.    Remember  this. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  J.  WRIGHT  A  CO., 

JVo.  151  Chartres  ttrtelt  iVho  Orleam,  LmdsiaMt 

General  agents  f  >r  the  United  States.    Also  by  druggists  generally. 

B.  NAUTRB  A  CO^ 

(Successors  to  S.  Maspereau  k  Co.,) 
At  the  old   tand,2&  Omde  street j  bettoeen  SL  Ann  and  Maine  Mtrtett,  New  Orleoiu. 
House  furnishin ;  store  and  manufactorv  of  tin,  sheet  Iron,  and  lead  worics ;  Importers  of  aod 
dealers  In  stoves,  z  rates,  cooking  stoves,  Japanned  tinware,  crockery  ware,  glassware,  Britannia 
ware,  hollow  ware,  table  cutlery ;  lamps,  of  every  description,  lanterns,  sugar-house  lamps,  cop- 

CiT  skhnmers  and  1  adles,  sad  irons,  ovens,  pots,  and  every  other  castings.    Also,  camphene,  ga^ 
rd  ofl,  linseed  oil ,  spirits  turpentine,  and  paints  of  every  kind  and  quality— the  whole  at  nrf 
reduced  rates.  ^, 

Agents  for  Warner's  force  pumps  and  screwed  cast  iron  pipes;  for  Beebe's  patent  ranges;  w 
Queen's  portable  forges ;  and  for  Spratt's  lightning  rods. 


DAVID  G.  WlliSOlf, 

Wheelwright-works  repository  for  the  sale  of  Phfladcl^ 
manufactured  wagons,  carts,  drays,  ox  and  timber  whedi» 
wheelbarrows,  hand  carts,  and  trucks. 

Ab.  24  Pardido  street,  oomer  OmmdeteL 

Factory :  D.  G.  Wnson,  J.  Ohilds  ft  Co.,  No.  SOS  North  nM 
street,  and  140  Si.  John  street,  Philadelphia. 
Order*  ezeented  with  diipatota. 


B.  JOUBfSON  *  COm  stationers,  No.  68  damp  itreet,  N«w  Orlaaoa.   Priafting  and  bosk 
binding  executed  with  neatness  and  dispateh. 
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